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UoikiI <Srofliapfnr.il i-ocictg, 

1872. 


RETORT OF THE COUNCIL, 


Read at toe Anniversary Meeting on the 2<th May. 

The Council have tho pleasure of submitting to the hollows 
the customary annual Report on the financial and generul 
condition of the Society. 

" Members .—During the year ending April 30th, 1872, there 
have been elected llH) new Members, 20 of whom liave paid 
their Life Compositions. This is a considerable increase over 
the numbers of the previous year, when 150 new Members 
were elected; in 1870 there were 189 new Members; and, in 
1869, 173. The losses the Society has sustained by death are 
42 (one of whom was an Honorary Member), and 34 by resig¬ 
nation; besides these, 30 have been struck off the list for 

arrears of subscriptions; making a total loss of 112, or tss > 

18 than in the previous year. The net in reuse for the_yeai i< 
therefore, 78 ; in 1871 the net increase was 20; in 1870, 1 H, 
iu 1869, 87 ; and, in 1808, <9. 


Finances .—The balance-sheet for the financial year (January 
to December, 1871), as will be scon in Appendix A, shows an 
income of 0637/. 3*. Id., after deducting balance in handed 
the proceeds of sale of Funded property. This includes 1(WW.. 
the amount of a legacy bequeathed by the late 1 resident. Sir 
Roderick Murchison. In the previous year the income was 
8042 1. 0s. Id. (including a legacy of 1800/.); the diminished 
dividends resulting from the change of investment of the 
Society’s capital from Public Funds to hreehold lropertv. 
account for a portion of the decrease. The amount recencd 
• . 
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vi Royal Geographical Society. 

from subscriptions of Members was 4633?. 14*. in 1871 ; in 
1870 it was 4807/. 10*.; and, in I860, 4076/. 10*. 

The expenditure (ordinary) for the past year was 3726 1. 4*. 
4 d. In the previous year, 1870, it was 384')/. 10*. (id., and in 
1869, 4454/. 12*. Id. 

The Council liave especial satisfaction in announcing that 
since their last Report the fitting of the Society’s House, No. 1, 
Ravile Row, has been completed; and all the costs connected 
with the purchase of the property, the furnishing of the rooms, 
and the removal of the collections and offices, have now been 
defrayed. The sum of 5183/. 5*. id., entered in the balance- 
sheet as having been expended during the year on this account, 
includes an item of 334/. paid for dilapidations on the termi¬ 
nation of the lease of 15, Whitehall Place. It is gratifying to 
report that the experience of a whole Session, during which the 
House has been occupied, lias proved that the expectations 
entertained of its suitability to the requirements of the Society 
have been fully confirmed. 

This subject appears to the Council of such great importance, 
in connection with the Financial Condition and prospects of the 
Society, tliut they submit herewith a Special Report of Mr. James 
Fergusson, Chairman of the House and Fitting Committee, in 
which the disbursements under the various heads are given, and 
the change in the position of the Society brought about by the 
purchase of this property fully explained. 

It will be satisfactory to the Fellows to learn that, during 
the present Session, and since the outlay above mentioned, the 
Council have been enabled to invest 1000/. out of the balance 
in hand. 

I he finance Committee of Council have continued as before 
to hold their monthly Meetings and supervise the Society’s 
accounts. 

^ The annual Audit was held in the month of April: Sir 
Charles Nicholson, Bart., and Mr. Charles White, acting as 
auditors on behalf of the Council; and General Sir George 
Balfour, and Mr. H. Jones Williams, on behalf of the Fellows. 
The thanks of the Council, and the Society at large, are due to 
these gentlemen, who have given their time and the benefit of 
their great experience to this important task. 
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Report of the Council. 


Statement showing the Ukcotts and Ex- Statekext showing the Progress 
pRNDlTdiR of the Society from the Year of the Investments of the 
1848 to the 31st Dec. 1871. 


Society from tho Year 
to the 31st Dec. 1871. 


1832 


! -1 

1 of the 

Tmt. 
n»\ at. 

fVa>i 

taTMtcd. 

Amount 

of 

SlodL 


£ .. 

d. 

£ 

p. 

d. 

1832 

3657 10 

0 

4000 

0 

0 

1833 

41540 0 

0 

4500 

0 

0 

1831 

4426 0 

0 

4800 

0 

0 

j 1835 

4426 0 

0 

4SO0 

0 

0 

1836 | 

4420 0 

0 

4SO0 

0 

0 

1 1837 

442C 0 

0 

4800 

0 

0 

| 1833 

4426 0 

0 

4S00 

0 

0 

1830 

4129 15 

0 

4500 

0 

0 

, 1810 

3788 10 

0 

4150 

0 

0 

1841 

2801 0 

0 

3150 

0 

0 

1812 

2801 0 

0 

3150 

0 

0 

1843 

2219 IS 

6 

2578 

4 

4 

1844 

2219 18 

6 

2578 

4 

4 

1845 

2219 18 

6 

2578 

4 

4 

1846 

1933 1 

0 

2278 

4 

4 

1847 

2133 1 

0 

2502 

6 

2 

1848 

1886 16 

8 

2224 

1 

10 

, 1849 

1886 16 

8 

2224 

1 

10 

1850 

I860 16 

8 

2224 

1 

10 

1851 

188*5 16 

8 

2224 

1 

in 

1852 

1866 16 

8 

•2221 

1 

10 

1853 

16*52 14 

10 

2000 

0 

0 

| 1854 

1662 14 

10 

2000 

o 

0 

1855 

1662 14 

10 

•2000 

0 

0 

1856 

2216 4 

10 

2600 

0 

0 

1857 

2594 4 

10 

3000 

0 

0 

1858 

2594 4 

10 

3000 

0 

0 

1859 

3544 4 

10 

45)00 

0 

0 

1860 

4011 2 

4 

4500 

0 

0 

1861 

5309 4 

10 

6000 

0 

0 

1862 

6758 12 

4 

7500 

0 

0 

18*53 

8596 2 

4 

9500 

0 

0 

1864 

10365 7 

4 

11500 

0 

<1 

1865 

11406 12 

4 

12500 

0 

0 

18<J6 

12435 7 

4 

13900 

0 

0 

1867 

13464 7 10 

14500 

0 

0 

• 1868 

15321 11 

7 

16250 

0 

1* 

1869 

17452 10 

7 

18250 

0 

0 

1870 

19250 0 

0 

6700 

0 

0 

1871 

20250 0 

0 

4700 

1* 

0 


Year. 

Cub 
RtcWpU 
within lb* 

Y«r. 

Cash 
Amounts 
invested ta 
Fonda. 1 

redacting 
Amounts 
Invested tn 
Funis; actual 
Expenditure. 


£ «. 

d. 

£ a. 

d. 

£ *. 

d. 

1848 

696 10 

5 

a. a* 


755 6 

1 

1849 

778 3 

0 

• • •• 


1098 7 

6 

1850 

1036 10 

5 

.. .. 


877 2 

10 

1851 

1056 11 

8 

• • •• 


906 14 

7 

1852 

1220 3 

4 



995 IS 

1 

1853 

1917 2 

6 



1675 6 

0 

1854 

2565 7 

8 



2197 19 

3 

1855 

2584 7 

0 



2636 3 

1 

1856 

3372 5 

1 

533 10 

o 

2814 8 

1 

1857 

3142 13 

4 

378 0 

0 

3480 19 

9 

1858 

3089 15 

1 

• • •• 


2944 13 

6 

1859 

3471 11 

8 

950 0 

0 

3423 3 

9 

1800 

6449 12 

1 

466 17 

6 

5406 3 

7 

1861 

4792 12 

9 

1358 2 

6 

8074 7 

4 

1862 

4690 7 

9 

1389 7 

0 

3095 19 

4 

1803 

5256 9 

3 

1837 10 

0 

3655 4 

0 

1S04 

4977 8 

6 

1796 5 

0 

3617 7 

10 

1865 

4095 8 

3 

1041 5 

0 

| 4307 4 

5 

1866 

5085 8 

•3 

1028 15 

0 

1 4052 15 

0 

1807 

5462 7 

11 

1029 0 

6 

3913 17 

4 

18*58 

5991 4 

0 

1857 3 

9 

4156 17 

u 

1869 

6859 16 

0 

2131 5 

0 

4616 0 

8 

1870 

8042 6 

1 

3802 6 

0 

1 3845 10 

6 

1871. 

0087 3 

7 

1000 0 

0 

8726 4 

4 


Bist African Expedition received. 

In 1860 a Treasury Grant of 25001. for 
East African Expedition received. 

In I860 legacy of Mr. Benjamin Olive 
15061. 17». Id. 

In 1870 Legacy of Mr. Alfred Davis, 18001. 
In 1871 Legacy of Sir Roderick Murclii 
10001. 


Asset Aooorxr. 

Freehold House, Fittings, and Furniture, estimated 1 
(exclusive of Map Collections and Library) .. I 
Fundod property . 


£ i. d. 
20,000 0 0 

4,700 0 0 


Total 


£ 24*700 0 0 
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Royal Geoyraphical Society. 

Publications. —The list volume of the ‘Journal’ will be 
ready for delivery in a few days. The 15th volume of the 
* Proceedings ’ has been completed since the last Report, and 
numbers 1 and 2 of volume 10th issued to the Fellows. The 
proceeds of the sale of these two publications to the public 
amounted last vear to 112f. 9*. 5 d., and in the previous year to 
1101. 5*. od. 

A new and greatly revised edition of the ‘Hints to Travellers,’ 
edited by a special Committee of Council, consisting of Admiral 
Sir George Back, k.bj>., Vice-Admiral R. Colliuson, C.B., and 
Francis Galton, Esq., K.R.8., was published last autumn. A 
number of copies has been printed for gratuitous distribution to 
travellers, and the treatise also forms No. 1 of the 16th volume 
of the ‘ Proceedings.’ 

Library. —1020 volumes of books and pamphlets have been 
added to the library during the year, of which 57 volumes only 
were obtained by purchase, the rest being donations or acquired 
by exchanges with kindred Societies. 

Among the more valuable accessions are — A series of works 
forming the Geographical portion of the library of the late 
President, presented by Kenneth R. .Murchison, Esq. * Hand- 
buch der Algemeinen Geographic nnd Statistik,’ 9 vols. By 
L)r. J. h. \\ appaiis of Leipzie. Presented by the author. 

‘ Records of the Geological Survey of California.’ I vols. 4to. 
Presented by the State of California. Harris’s ‘ Voyages,’ 

1 vols. folio. Presented by J. J. Merriman, Esq. Blackie and 
Sons * Imperial Gazetteer,' new edition. Presented by the 
Publishers. New edition of ‘ Marco Polo.’ By Colonel H. 
\ule. ‘ Report on the Expedition to Western Yunan, via 
Bhamd. By I)r. John Anderson. Presented by the author. 

The Classified and Supplementary Catalogues of the librarv, 
mentioned in last year’s Report, have been since published, and 
are to be obtained at the Society’s Rooms— the Classified Cata¬ 
logue at a charge to Fellows of 5*. 

Map-Collection. The accessions to this Department during 
the year consist of 1229 sheets of Maps and Charts; all of 
which have been arranged in geographical order, nnd incor¬ 
porated in the collection so as to be available for reference bv 
Fellows and the public. 




IX 


Jtejwrt of the Council. 

The following are the more important accessions:— 

738 sheets of the Ordnance Surrey. Consisting chiefly of 
Maps of parishes nud towns on the large scale. Pre¬ 
sented by the Chief Commissioner of Works, through 
Colonel Sir H. James, R.E., Director of the Ordnance 
Survey. 

29 Admiralty Charts. Presented by the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty, through Admiral G. II. Richards, 
Hydrographer. 

161 Charts of the French Depot de la Marine. Presented by 
the Minister of Murine through Vice-Admiral Pothuan. 

208 Sheets of the Indian Survey. Presented by the Secretary 
of Stato for India. 

Stieler’s Hand Atlas. Parts 1 to 5, New Series. Pre¬ 
sented by Justus Perthes. 

26 Maps, G Atlases, and 3 Photographs. Presented by 
Kenneth R. Murchison, Esq., from the Collection of the 
lato President, Sir Roderick L Murchison. 

A Series of separate Maps from the ‘ Geographische 
Mittheilungen.’ Presented by Dr. A. Petermann. 

The Council have the pleasure of reporting that they have 
appointed, since entering on their new premises, Mr. Keith 
Johnston, son of their Gold Medallist, as Assistant Curator in 
the Map Department. Under his management it is hoped that 
the desiderata in their Map Collection will soon be ascertained 
and supplied, thus increasing its utility to Fellows and the 
public. 

Grants to Travellers .—The only Grant made in aid of expe¬ 
ditions during the year 1871 was a sum of 18/. 'Is. for instru¬ 
ments to Mr. St. Vincent Erskine, of Natal, in aid of his second 

expedition to the River Limpopo. 

The Grant of 500/. towards the Livingstone Search and 
Relief Expedition Fund not having been paid until January, 
1872, does not appear in the accounts of the Financial \ car 
1871. 
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Special Report. 


REPORT OF THE FITTING COMMITTEE, 

adopted by the council. 


9 Ih January, 1872. 


The Subcommittees appointed by tie Council to superintend 
tho necessary alteration in their new house, and the removal of 
the property of tho Society to No. 1, Savilo Row, having now 
completed the works entrusted to tlicir cure, beg leave to report 

as follows: — . . . , . 

The Building Committee having, with tho assistance of their 
Architect, Mr. Edmonton, prepared the necessary plans and speci¬ 
fications, a contract was entered into, with tho sanction of the 
Council, with Mr. Cowland for the execution of tho works for a sum 
of 33401. During tho progress of tho contract, however, additions 
works and alterations were ordered, and approved of by the Council 
to tho amount of 142/. All these works have been carried out to 
tho satisfaction of your Committee, and they are happy to be ablo 
to report that, on tho final adjustment of tho accounts, there was 
found to be an excess of only 40/. 12s. 8d. beyond the contract sums 
above named. When it is considered liow difficult it is, in altering 
an old building, to know beforehand what may be wanted, or what 
unforeseen difficulties inny arise, your Committee consider the result 
highly creditable both to tho Architect and also to tho Builder 
employed in the works. 

Tho accounts of the Building Committee stand as follow 


Mr. Cowland’s original Contract 

Additional Works . 

Extras passed by Mr. Edmeston 
Architect’s Commission, Ac. 
Clerk of the Worta . 


£ i. d. 

3340 0 0 

142 0 0 

40 12 8 

209 7 <5 

66 8 0 




£3798 8 2 
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On entering on their duties, the Fitting and Removal Committee 
found that much of tho furniture in the house in Whitehall Place 
"a* so worn out, that it would have required a considerable outlay 
uj>on it, had tho Society remained in their old house, and was of 
littlo or no use in their new premises. 

All the book-cases however, were brought away; but all required 
to bo refitted, to suit their new places, and new cases and additions 
were made, which have increased the shelf-room available for books 
by about one-fourth. In like manner, though all the cases in tho 
Map-room have been used again, six new cases for tho Ordnance 
Survey have been added, at an ex|>ense of 81. each, and 196 new 
Solandor cases, with shelf-room to accommodate them, have been 
provided. Tho Council Room lias been entirely refurnished, and so 
has the Office downstairs. Now carpets and floor-cloths have been 
laid down everywhere, and the whole furniture of the house put 
into a state of thorough repair. From these circumstances, as well 
as from tho greater size of the house and the increased aocommoda- 
tum given, the expenditure of this Committee has been more than 
200/. ,n excess of what was originally estimated; but they have 
reason to believe that the work is well and effectually done, and 

s TrTf* t,0n PrOV ‘, dL ' d f ° r th ° Lib ™y. Map-room and Offices 

Luire‘l f fi n° eXI T Ur ° ° f “ ny 11,110,1 nt will ho 

required for fitting or furniture for a considerable time to come. 

With tho exception of one small bill of 20/. 0*. 4d for new 
Furniture, and 18/. 2s. 2d for fittimr w k;. i . 

in too late to be passed by the last Finance Committee all tho 
expenses incurred by this Committee have been settled for and 
appear in last Year's accounts. They are as follow 


Removal expenses 
New Furniture 

Alterations, fitting, painting, <fc c . 

Gas fittings, including now meter, <ic. 
Sundries 


Deficiency as above, since paid 


£ 

1 . 

d. 

146 

15 

4 

494 

3 

8 

202 

14 

10 

161 

7 

3 

31 

5 

9 

1036 

6 

10 

38 

2 

*6 

£1074 

9 

4 


I5 ’ 1 «*|| w~. * 

304/. U Od.,for dilapidations.^' M r £ ** 

examine this claim on the Mr i \ k c ®?° n Wa8 a PP° mted “> 

- i rt uf the Society, and, after a most * 
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Jlcftort oj the Fitting Committee. 

careful investigation of every item, reported that in term* of the 
Lease ho considered the Society were fairly liable in the sum 
of 3181. 7 1 . 9d.—an abatement of 451. 13#. 3d., which, the Lessors 
Agents having agreed to, was paid; adding to this the amount of tho 
Surveyor’s Commission— 151 . 18#. 0d.—the sum paid under this head 
is 3341. 5». 9d. Iu addition to these items,.a sum of 14,5271. 0#. 2d. 
was expended, including law expenses, Ac., on tho purchase of tho 
Freehold for tho premises. No. 1, Savile Row, making tho total 
expenditure 197341. 3#. 5d., under tho following heads:— 

£ #. d. 

Purchase of Freehold .. •• •• •• 14,527 0 - 

Alterations, Ac. 8,798 8 2 

Furniture, fitting, and removal. 1,036 6 10 

Dilapidations, Whitehall Place. 334 5 9 

Deficiency, since paid . 

Total expenditure £19,734 3 5 

To meet this expenditure, tho Funded Property of tho Society 
has been disposed of to tho extent of 18,2501., which realized— 

net. £17,462 12 5 

and Cosh lias been taken from Current 

Reeeipts . 2,233 8 6 

which, with tho deficiency as abovo .. 38 2 6 

Makes tho total as before, £19,734 3 5 


The interest which accrued on tho investments bo disposed of 
amounted to 6471. 10#. 0d., and adding to this 1001 a year for the 
interest on this money spent from current income, which might 
havo been invested if not so used, wo have a total of 7471. 10#. 0d. 
as apparent rent; but from this must be deducted 1501. received ns 
ront for the Vaults below tho Map-room, leaving the nominal rent 
of the house to the Society something under 6001. a year. 

This is no doubt in excess of wliat was paid in Whitehall Placo ;* 
but, had the Society remained there, there is no reason for sup¬ 
posing it would havo obtained a new lease on more moderate terms 
than the Board of Works now payB, viz. 7501. a year with a 
premium of 5001., and we should also have been obliged to expend 
a considerable sum in refitting and repairs; so we could not havo 
calculated on remaining there at a rent practically under 800/. or 
850/. per annum. 


In 1870 the rent, taxes, and house expenses 


amounted to 199/. 16*. lOd. 
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Royal Geographical Scoiety. 


Be this as it may, there seems nothing in the position of tho 
Boyal Geographical Society, which would render a nominal rent 
of 600/. at all excessive, especially when it is considered that their 
present house is much more conveniently situated, for most of 
their Members, than tho old one, and may ultimately be made 
to contain twice the accommodation for tho Library, Maps, and 
general purposes of tho Society, which could havo been made 
available in their old premises. 

As tho Society will not in future pay rent, and there seems every 
reason for believing will also escape paying rates, there seems no 
reason for supposing that, under the most liberal management, tho 
ordinary necessary expenditure should reach 3500/.* per annum; 
while, on tho other hand, it seems as little likely that tho incorno 
from subscriptions, Ac., irrespective of interest, should fall below 
the ordinary average of at least 5000/. to 5500/.f a year. Under 
these circumstances, the Society begins tho year 1872 with a clear 
annual surplus income of from 1500/. to 2000/. per annum; a 
Cash Balance at the Banker's of 703/. 1C*. 3//., from which however, 
must be deducted bills for printing, Ac., estimated at 500 L ; 3700/. 
invested in East India 5 per cent. Stocks and Bailway Debentures, 
exclusive of the Murchison Fund ; and a Freehold House in every 
wav suited to their purposes, and which it is believed would fetch 
in tho open market nearly, if not quite, the money they have ex- 
]>onded upon it. 

Jas. Fekoujbox, 
Chairman. 


• For last year it was estimated at 33701. 

J2SVZX2. "* ■» — H~.I— 
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ILibrarn Regulations. 


% 


I. Tho Library will bo open every day in tho week (Sundays 
excepted) from 10'30 in tho morning to 4-30 in the afternoon,* 
except on New-Year’s Day, Good Friday to Easter Monday inclu¬ 
sive, and Christmas week ; and it will bo closed one month in tho 
year, in order to bo thoroughly cleaned, viz. from the first to the 
last day of September. 

II. Every Fellow of the Society is entitled ( [subject to the Rules) to 
borrow as many as four volumes at one time. 

Exceptions : — 

1. Dictionaries, Encyclopaedias, and other works of reference 

and cost. Minute Books, Manuscripts, Atlases, Books and 
Illustrations in loose sheets. Drawings, Prints, and unbound 
Numbers of Periodical Works, unless xdth the special written 
order of the President. , 

2. Maps or Charts, unless by special sanction of the President ami 

Council. . 

3. New Works before tho expiration of a month after reception. 

III. The title of every Book, Pamphlet, Map, or Work of any 
kind lent, shall first be entered in tho Library-register, with the 
borrower’s signature, or accompanied by a separate note in hia 
hand. 

IV. No work of any kind can bo retained longer than one month : 
but at the expiration of that period, or sooner, the samo must bo 
returned free of oxpense, and may then, upon re-entry , be again 
borrowed, provided tnat no application shall have been made in the 
mean timo by any other Follow. 

V. In all cases a list of the Books, See., or other property of the 
Society, in tho possession of any Fellow, shall bo sent in to tho 
Secretary on or before the 1 st of July in each year. 

VI. In every case of loss or damage to any volume, or other 
property of the Society, tho borrower shall make good tho same. 

VII. No stranger can be admittod to tho Library except by the 
introduction of a Fellow, whoso name, together with that of tho 
Visitor, shall bo inserted in a book kept for that purpose. 

VIII. Fellows transgressing any of tho above ltegulations will be 
reported by the Secretary to tho Council, who will take such steps 
as the cose may require. 

By Order of tho Council. 


• On Saturday the Library is closed at 2-30 r.W. 
\fih. XLU. 
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jpatron. 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

*Ftct*J}atron. 

H.R.H. THE PRINCE OP WALES. 


COUNCIL. 

(ELECTED 3Trn HAY. UTS.) 

grrsibnd, 

Rawltnson, M»jor-Gen. Sir Henry C, K.C.B, D.C.L., Ac.. Ac. 


Frkre, Sr H. Borilc, K.C.B., OjCAL Derby. The Earl of, P.C., D.C.L., LL.D. 
G ALTOS, Francis E*q., M.A, F.fLS. | Rich art*, Rear Aim. Geo. H.,C.B,FiLS. 

Crtasum. 

Cocks, Reginald T., Eeq. 


f rustics. 

HocomoN, Lord, D.C.L, F.RJS. Trevelyan, Sr Walter C., Bart., M.A., 

F.S.A., Ac. 


Srcrdarirs. 

M ARKHAH, ClemenU R, E»q, C.B, F.SJL | Major, RWuud Henry, Eeq, F.S.A. 
^foTtign Sicntarg.— Ball, John, E*q, F.lLS. 


Hlrmbtrs of Conncil. 


Aloock, Sir Rntherford, K.C.B. 

Back, Admiral Sir Geo., D.C.L., F.ILS, Ac. 
Bbodrick, Hoe. George C. 

Buxton, Sir Tbomu Foarell, Bart. 
Collinsos, Vice-Admiral R., C.B. 
Fremantle, Right Boo. Sir T., Bart. 
Gibbs, H. Hack*, Eaj. 

Grant, UeaL-CoL J. A., C.B., CSX 
1ULL, Vioe-Admlral Sir W. H., K.C.B, 
FAS. 

Murchison, Kenneth R, Eeq. 


Murray, John, E»q. 

Nicholson, Sir Cha*, Bart, D.C.L. 
Ommanney, Vke-Adm. E,CJ„ F.R.S. 
Osborn, Capt Shorard, C.B„ F.RjS. 
R*e, John, E*q., M.D. 

Russell, Lord Arthur. M.P. 

Silver, S. W, Eiq. 

Smyth, Warington, Eeq., F.R5. 
Stephenson, B. C, Esq. 

Strachet, Major-Gen. R, R.F., CSJ. 
Wilson, Capt. C. W, R.E. 


Janktrs.— Memn. Cocks, Biddclpo, and Co, 43, Charing Cma. 

Assistant & cm! are anb € bit or of £ransadions.— H. w. Bates, Eoq. 
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HONORARY AND HONORARY CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 

May, 1873. 


HONORARY. 


H. I. M. Dom Pedro U., Emperor of 
Brazil. , 

H.M. Victor Emmanuel II., King of 

H.lr'uopoU II.. King of the Belgian*. 
HXH. the Grand Due Conatantine, Pre¬ 


sident of the ImperUl Geographies 
Society of St. I'etcraburg. 

H.RH. the Duke of Edinburgh. 

H.I.H. Irarail Psalm, Viceroy of Egypt., 
U.H. Syed Barghash Ibn Syed S*id, Sultan 
of Zanzibar. 


honorary corresponding. 


ABtcet, Dr. Wiliam Hermann, St. Peters¬ 
burg 

ALMEIDA, Dr. Candldo Meodee de. 

Baer, Cher, de K. R., Mem. Imp. Acad, of 
f^e. . St. Petersburg 

Balbi, M. Engine de. Miko 

Bastiax.'Dt. Adolph.Bremen 

Bi-.WIHACS, Prof. Heinrich .. .. Berlin 

BCRMESTER, Dr. Hermann, Buenos Ayres 

CiIAIX, Prof. Paul .Generis 

COKLLO, Don Frandaoo .. •• Madrid 

Daxa, Profeeeor James D., New Harm. 

Connecticut 

D'Avezac, ..B" 1 * 

Du roc a, Gen., Director of the Topo. De¬ 
part^ Switzerland.Genera 

Dutktmer, M. Henri .. - Paria 

EtiRKSBERd, C. P., For. M.R. and L.*., 

Berlin 

Ermas, Prof. Adolph.Berlin 

FAtl>HEBBE,Gfndral L., Gdndral de dirisioo 

i Lille .f" 0 " 

FloASliRE, Command.Jorgf Cesar, Lab™ 

Foucti hammer. Prof. P. W. Kiel 

Fremostt, General.h'ew York 

Grinsfal, Henry. Eeq. Y.r. Geogr. Soc. 
of . •• •• •• •• " * Wit 

GUYOT, ProC. LUD., Princeton, New Jersey 
HaSSTEIS, Prof., For. M.R4. Chriatiani. 
HelmerikX, CoL P. •• St. Petersburg 
nociisTETiER, Dr. Ferdinand ran. Prea. 
Imp. Gcograj*. Soc. of .. •• Vienna 


Ir.MiXGER, Rear-Admiral C# L. 

Copenha^ra 

JaXSEX, Captain M. H., D.U.X., Delft, 

11 cl land 

JoctlMUS, Field Maraiiai Lieutenant Damn 

Vienna 

Kexxellt, D. J. Esq., y.ilaa. 

Kiiaxixop, . . B*" 5 

Kiepert, Dr. . . 

Leal. Joof da Silra Mendes, Minister of the 

Colonies . LW>00 

LlXAXT Pasha . Aiezamiria 

Livixostoxe, Dnrid, Eaq., M.D., IX.D. 
LfTKE. Admiral F. B.. Prm. of the Imp. 
Academy of Sciences .. St. Petersburg 

Mapoz, Deo Paacual . Madrid 

Malte-Brux. M. V. A, Hoo. Sec. Geogr. 

Soc. of . B" 1 * 

MuxztXGEIt, Werner, Esq., C.B. 

NaRDI, Monsignor Francesco •• Borne 
N»3Rl, Cheraller Crtoto&ro .. •• Turin 

OvteX StCEEX. Earoo, Sec. to the Imp. 

Geogr. Soc. of .. .. SL Petersburg 

PetEKMAXX, Dr. Augustus .. .. Gotha 

Piiilips*i, Dr. Rodulfo Armando •• Chili 
Platex, HU Excellency Count. 

RaimoxdY, Don Antonio . IJm “ 

RaXVZZI, Count Annibale .. .. Bologna 

RCPPELL, Dr. E., For. M.L3. ..Frankfort 

Sa’ DA Baxdeiiu, The Marquez de, 
Portuguese Legation, 12, Gloucester 
Place, Port man Square, W. 
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Salax, Dob Satnrnlno, Pra. Topo. Depart., 
Argentine Krpub. .. .. Burnoe Ayrea 

Sell EDA, Herr too. Director of lb* Imp. 

ln*c of Military Gcogr.Vienna 

Scherzer, Dr. Karl too .. ., Vienna 

Soldav, Don Mariano Felipe Pax Lima 
So XX la it, LieoL-CoI. the Cber.de, 

Wiener Nfuita.lt, Vienna 
STKCVE, Prof. Otto, Imp. Obeerr. of 

Pollcovm . SL Petenburg 

STOOW, Lt.-Col., Emil too (Chief of the 
Geog. Dep. of the StafT of the Prnatian 
Army), Behrenatraaie, W. Berlin 


TaniiATaixr, M. Pierre de, I Pinza 

deyli ..Florence 

Tscwdi, Herr T. T. too .. .. Vienna 

VAxb£ht. Profewor Arminlua .. Path 
V asoo.vcelu* E Silva, Dr. Alfredo CM- 

““ro de . Km de Janeiro 

Veiweuil, M. E. de .Pari. 

Villavicesc to, Don Manuel Gu.y.qui 
Wuitxet, J. D., Eeq., State Geoiogut for 
California, Cambridge, MaemchtuetU, 
UA 

Wka.tqell, Adm. Baron,. SL Peterebuig 
ZlMLLit, M. J. M. ., „ Winterthur 
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FELLOWS. 

(Mav, 1873.) 


N.B.— Those hitting • preceding their iui men Kite compounded fur lift. 


•Abbott, Wm. S. D., Esq. 28. Pcmbridge-crescent, II'. 

Abdy, E«r. Albert, SI.A. Broad-street, Stanford ; and United University 
Club, S. 1V’„ 

A lunger, W. F. Smrlstt, Lord. Guard,' Club, S. H’. 

Acbeson, Frederick, Esq., c.u. Wooden Bridge, Os. Wiakbr. 

ArLiml, J. Barton ArunJe], Esq. Uomt Teel, Canterbury, New Zealand. Care 
of A. Mills, Esq n 34, Uyde-park-gardem, IF. 

Acland, Dr. Henry, r.K.3., D.C.L., si.d. Oxford. 

Adair, Colonel Sir Alex. Shailo. 7, AudUy-epsare, W. 

A dims, 1 raa. O., Esq. (Secretary of Legation). Berlin. 

Adams, Vi. J., E*j. 12, lieurt’s-pUtce, Gracechurch-stmt, E.C. ; and The 
Cedars, Mortlake-road, Bichmond. 

to Addiaoo, Colonel Hy. R. (Portugue* V.-Consul;. 39, 11 rstbourne-park-villas, |F, 

Addison, Colonel Thomas, C.B. 

Ainslie, Colonel H. Francis. Burlingtoss-chasnben, 180, Piccadilly, 11'.; and 
United Service Club, S. IV. 

Ainsworth, W. K, Kaq.,i\*.A. Bavenscourt-villa,Seafood, Uammenmith, II'. 
Alrlie, Darid Graham, Earl of. MoBydodge, Kensington, IV. 

Aitchlaon, Darid, Esq. 5, Pembridge-sguart, Baysvater, IV. 

* Albemarle, George Thomas, Earl of. 11, Grasrencr-sguarr, IV.; Quitldenhatn- 
haU, Larlingford, Norfolk; and Etoedassrkatt, Suffolk. 

Aleock. Sir Rutherford, K.C.I). 14, Great Queen-stmt, Westminster, S. IV. • 

and Athenaum Club, S. IV. 

•Aldim, \\ illiam. Esq. Friclley-hall, near Dosscader. 

A Idom, Joseph R. E«i., M.A., r«t. DK. SalnxyJunwe, Leyton, Essex. 

30 Aldrich, Captain Robert D., njt. WindmiU^vad, Croydon, Sumy, S. 

Alexander, M.-General Sir Jas. Ed., KX.ua., r.lt.AA, r.tt.a.E., Ac., 14th Regt. 

i Tilted Service Ctmb, S. W.; and Wester tendon*, Bridge of Allan, S.B. 
Alford, Lewia, Esq. 2, Little Love-lane, E.C. 

Allan, C. H., Esq. Lloyd,, E.C.; and 31, Park-street, Stoke Kevinjtun, N. 

Allan, G. Vi., Esq. Jfoss Park, Toronto, Canada, Carr of Major Aylmer, 50, 
Jermyn-s treat, IK 
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Allan, Junes, Esq. 122, LeadenhalUtreet, E.C. 

•Allcroft, John D., Esq. 55, As cds rts r ttrraee , TV.; Harlington, Middlesex ; 
and Stoketay, Shropshire. 

Allen, Junes Pearce, Esq, IS, WaUrtoo-plaet, S.W. 

Allen, Thos. B, Esq. 46, Regent't-park-rwd. if. TV. 

A noons, J. S., Esq. 8 , John-ttreet, Adelphi, TV.C. 

JO Ami tel, Jookheer J. W. Boos Vnn, Esq. 'Knight of the Oder of the Setherland 
Lloo, niul Ills Netberland Majesty's Con.-Gen. for the Australian Colonies and 
New Zealand). Melbourne; Amalerdim. 

Anderson, Sir Henry L., K.CA.t. India-office, S. TV. 

Anderson, Sir Junes. 16, TVarn'nyiosi-erricenf, TV. 

Anderson, Sir TVm. Geo., K.C.B. 1, Buekiiujham-gatt, S. TV. 

Andsnon, James, Esq. 1, BJliter-court, City, E.C. 

Anderson, John, Esq. Messrs. W, K. Adamson and Co. Shanghai. Cart of 
Heart, /no. Burd and Co., How] Kong. Per J lettn. Adam, Thornton, amt 
Co., 48, Lune-dreet, E.C. 

Anderson, Joseph, Esq. 7. (3ertland-*pure, Hyde-park, TV. 

Anderson, William Jai.. E»q. Sans Stmei, Xevlmdt, near Cape Them, Cape of 
Good Hope. 

•Andrew, William P., Esq. 29, Bnjantlon-tqnare, TV. 

Andrews, G. IT., Esq. The Cedars, .Vino Brentford. 

40 Andrews, John K., Esq. 14, Bryantton-eguare, TV. 

Angus, George F., Esq. 72, Porttand-road, Xottiny-hill, TV. 

Annesley, Colonel the Hon. Hugh, ».r. 25, Xorfotk-street, Park-lone, TV. 

Ansel), Maurice, Esq. 14, Cliftongardem, If (lull-hill, IK 
•Anson, Sir John William Hamilton, Bart, 55, Portland-place, S.W.; and 
Shertey-honte, Croydon. 

Ansted, Prof. 1>. T„ V.A., F.R.S., S:c. 33, JlntiuWot-eqiMr*, TT'.C.; Athenerum 
CM, S. IV.; and Chilean Pieter, St. Leonard, Ruulojne-tnr-Mer. 

•Anstey, Chisholm, Esq. Bombay. Care of ilettn. King and Co. 

Anstrother, Major-General Philip, C. 8 ., Madras Artillery. Airth-cattle, by 
Falkirk, X.B. 

Anstrutber, Capt. II. L., Rifle Brigade. Blue Gate, fprtcich. 

Arbuthnot, George, Esq. 23, Hyde-park-gardent, TT r . 

, JO Arbnthnot, Major George, R.H.A. Covarth, Sunninydale. 

Archibald, Wm. Fredk. A, Eaq. 3, Amertham-road, Putney, S. IV. 

. •Aroonati, The Marquis Giammartino. Cota Print, Pita. Cart of Mean. 
Booca, Brot., Turin, Per Main. Barthei and Lovell, Great Marlborough - 
itreet, TV. 

Aniagh, Lieut. John C n tut. Junior United Service CM, S. TV. 

•Arden, Richard Edward, Esq. Eait Burnham-haute, Buckinghamshire. 
•Arroiatead, Rer. Charlea John, 51.A., r.s.A. Soham, ConJiridgethire; and 
United Cnneriity dub, S.W. 

| Armita^e, Edward, Esq. 3, Hall-road, St. John't-vooi, X. TV. 
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•ArmiUtad, George, Esq., x.r. Errolgm-k, Errol, K.B. 

Armstrong, Sir Alexander, K.C.B.. X.D., H.5., P.O.C.P.. Director-General of the 
N.ry Rqsutment. Admiralty, Somerut Jiciue. W.C.; and Junior 

United Stroke Club, S. W. 

Arrow, Sr Fred. THnilydumt, Tourrj, ill, E.C.; and Pilgrim',Jsall, Brent - 
mod, Essex. 

6o Arthur, Captain William, R.X. Tke Priory, Leatberkead. 

Artinptall, M. G«^ Esq, j.p. tatebford-house, Warrington. 

A * hl ~’ Ed “ un ' 1 Wm " ^ .17, Jfo enmgtom^reecent, ReyenC+pari,K.W. 

•A«htoo, Charles, Esq. Erne Unieenily dub, S. W. 

Ashton, B. J., Esq. Itatton-court, Tbreadneeile-atreet, E.C. 

•Ashwtll, Jama, Esq., x.A., r.G.e. 

•Atkina, John Pslly, Eaq., rj.a. Jlaisted-place. near Setemake. 

Atklnsoo, William, Esq., yj. A far. 47, Gordon-eguare, W.C. • 

Atla, Charles, Esq. Tke Park, Eating, W. 

Attwell, Professor llenrT. Banee, S. W. 

;o Austen, Major Henry H. Godwin, 24th Foot, Trig. Surrey, Punysub. Junior 
United Sercice Club, S.W.; and Chileorth-aumor, Guildford, Surrey. 

Austin, John G., Esq. Care of the Colonial Company, 16, LeadenbaU-dreet, E.C. 

Ayrton, Bight Honourable Acton S., x.p. 11, Bvltonstreet, Piccadilly ■ and 
Office of Worts, Whitebait. 

•Ayrton, Frederick, Esq. 


•Babington, Wiliam, Esq., St. Killa, BeMurd-bitt, Euex; and Bonny Biter, 
West Coast of Africa. * 

•Back, Admiral S ir Geo., D.c.L.,r.i,j t . 109. Gloueeder^lace, Portman+g., W. 
Bs«m, Geo. Washington, Esq. 127, Strand, W.C. 

Badger, Rer. Geo. P. 21, /^amington-roadrilla,, Wedboume-park, W. 

Bagot, Christopher N„ Esq. Oriental Club, W. 

Paget, Capt. I.. H. Care of C. S. Bagot, As?, 40, Cbancerydane, W.C. 

io Bailey, L. C„ Esq., Staff Commander, ftjt. Topographical Department, 
Bete-street, Spring garden,, S. W. 

Boillie, Capt. Wm. Hunter. 43, XorfoU^guare, W. 

J ° h “ <B ** S>1 SUir Corp,) 17 ■ P*Lx<-J°rden,.terrace, 


D *T' A** «/ * L. King, Eng., 35, .Ustinrstreei. King', 

Bynn, Norfolk. ^ 

Baines, W, A., Esq. EMergaie~bo>jse, near Pork. 

•Baker, John, Esq. 

Baker, Captain Robert B. Oriental Club, tfanoeer-vpiare, W. 

S D f*“ Ud WhiU ’ l ^ X ' B t edenbambail, Bungay, XoefoBk ; and 

118, Belgrate-road, S. W. , 

Baker, T. B., E«q., C-B. \\ ickbam~g>ark-terrace, Leuubam. 

' 2 , 
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Baldwin, William Charles, F.iq. Ltylaad-vicarage, Prato*. 

90 Balfour, David, Esq. li-Mfour^utle, Kirhtall, X.B. 

Balfour, Mnj.-Grn. Sir George, K.c.n., R.a, x.r. 6 , Cl<eetand-ya,-dm <, Hyde. 

park, W.j and Oriental Clat, Hanottrajuart, H". 

Balfour, Captain George MBjf. 3, SurreyaUlat, Upfxr Xoruood. 

Balfour, John, Esq. 13, Queen't-yate-placr, S. 11'. 

Boll, John, Esq, r.tt.*. 24, St. George'tarood, Eeclettcnaguarr, S. IV. 

Halts, W. H, Esq. 3, The Terrace, A'ramsjt n-park, S. 

Bancroft, Ueut.-Col. W. C., 16th Ihgt, J f‘Gregor and Cb, Charlaitreel. S. IT. 
Bamlini, His Highness Prince Guistiniaui. Rome. 

Banner-man, Sir Alexander, Bart. 46, Qrotcenor^plact, 8.W. 

Barber, Wm. Cambridge, Esq. Cteeee-houte, Lancnsteraoad, Sottinj-kiH, 1C. 
109 Barchan!, Francis, Eaq. Itortted-fdace, Ockfeld. 

Barclay, Wm. 1.., Esq., B.A. Leyton, Eaex. 

Bariord, A. H.. Esq., M.i. 1, Comteall-ierrace, llegenf t-park, X. 1C. 

Baring, Capt. Evelyn, R.A. 11, Berktleyaguart, IV. 

•Baring, John, Esq. Gakicood, Chichetter. 

•Baring, Thomas, Esq., M.P., r.n.e. 41, Upper Groteenor afreet, IV. 

Portly, Sir Horry, K.C.B., Governor of the Cap*. 

Barlee, Frederick Palgrave, Esq. Pertk, Western Australia. Cart of G. 
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Care of the S. A. Pub. Library, Cipe Tom, Per Mean. H. S. Kinj ami Co. 

1871 Bell, Major, W. M. Bely rave-aumtiont, S.W. 
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street, Pilrieg, Edinburgh. 

Fazakerley, J. N„ fcq. 6 , South Eaton-ptace, S. IV. 

FeUtin, William. Esq., jun„ r.r.A Beaton, near Xottingkam. 

Fenner, William, E»j. Thatched lime Club, St. James'e-street, S. W .} and 
3, Den-crescent, Tsignsnouth, South Deton. 

•Fergnaaon. Jamee, E»q., r.BA, D.C.L. 20, Langham-place, W. 

Ferro, Don Ramon de .'•ilea. 

Friting, Captain Robert, R.E. South Kensington Museum, 5.1V 
Field, Hamilton, E*q. Thomton-lodgr, Thornton-ro.nl, Clapbam-park. 

Findlay, Ater.George. Esq. 53. Fleet-street, E.C.; and DuUick-seeed-park, S 
Flnnis, Thom'* Queated, E«q., Alderman. Wanstead, Esses, B.}.. 

790 *Firth, John, Eaq., J.r. Care of J. IV firth, En,.. 2, Gredsam-ptoce, 
LombjrJ-street, E.C. 

Fuher, John, Eaq. 60, St. James's-street, S. IV. 

Fitch, Frederick, Eaq., r.UA n.tdUighdunsu, ffijhburymev-park, X. 
•Fitzclarence, Commander the Hon. George, B.S. 1, IVarwicd-eparr*, 5. W. 
FiU-Jamea, Frank, Esq, C.n. 6 , Stanhope Terrace. Gloucester-road, S.W. 
Fitzgerald, Captain Knxne. 2, Portlaml-place, IV. 

Fitzgerald, A.. Eaq. Junior St. James's Club, 74, St. James’sstreet, S. IV 
Fitzpatrick, Iieut. Fiaods Skelton, 42ml Regiment, Madra* Army. 

FitxwilUam, The Hon. C. W„ >i.P. Brookes't Club, St. James’street, S. W. 
•Fitzwilliam, William Thomas, Earl. 4, Groseeuor-yjuate, IV.; owl Wentuorth. 
house, Rotherham, Yorkshire. 

8 oo»FiUwiUiam, William S, Eaq. 28, Oragton+ptare, Brompton, 5.1V 
Fleming, G., Esq. Brompton Barracks, Chatham. 

•Fleming, John, E»q. 18, Leadenhall-streft, E.C. 

Fleming, Her. T. S. The Vicarage, St. Clement's, Leeds. 

•Flemyng, Rer. FraacU 1’. Eensie, Glasgow. 

Fletcher, John Chari**, Eiq. Dale-park, Arundel; and Eaton-plsce, S. W. 
Fletcher, Thomas Ktsldey, Eaq. Union-dock, I.imehouse, E. 

Flood, John Edtfin, Eaq. 

Flower, Copt. L. 

Foley, Major-Gen. the Hon. St. George, C.B. 24, Rcitonstreet, IV. 

8 l 0 Footd, John Bromley, Eaq. 59, Oil Bronl-etreet, E.C. 

Forbea, Commander Char let S„ B.S. Army and Xassy Club , 5. IV. Core 0 
Messrs. Woodhead. 

Forbes, Capt. C. J. F. Smitli. 
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Forte, Goo. Edward, Eoq. CWMoa, Tpmrich, Uueensland; can of Venn. 
Edmboroagh and Co., 54. Mooryate-street, E.C.; Union CM, S.W.; 11, 
MelciUestreet, EdMuryh; Sea CM, Edinlmryh. 

Forte, Hoary, tsq. Angerston Grange, near Cleg, Gloucestershire. 

Forte, J«m« 0. T. Eaq, Staff-Surgeon a_s. Royal Hospital, Gnenndh. 
Forte, Lord, lu. Castle Forte, Aberdeenshin. 

Ford, Col. Barnett (Gorernor of the Andaman UUa-i. . 48. Umtr-vari-roaJ 
Hampstead. 

•Format, Alrx. Eaq., Surrey Lfepartairnl of Perth. Western Australia. Care of 
Messrs. Baker and OBpkant, 37, IIWW*, K.C. 

•Formt, John, Eeq., A^tant-Sunreyor. Pcrtk, II eetern Australia. . an of 
Messrs. F. P. Baker and OUp'nmt, 27, II31W1, E.C. 

810 1 outer, Hon. Anthony. XeetUn^ranye, Wuutou, Darlington, Durham. 

•Kontrr, Kight Hon. William Edward, M.r. 80, Eexlestan s-puare, 8. W.; and 
tSMriey % tv tr OtUy. 

Forryth, T. Eg, c.l, (MU.), Commwaiooer. Jnlluodhur. Vunjaub. 

Care of Messrs. Smclair, Hamilton, ami Co., 17, St. Helen’s-place E.C. 
Forayth, William, K^., x.r., q.c. «j, R u ,land-gate, S. W. 

Fortmcue, Right Hon. ChidiroJrr S, M.r. 7, Carlton-garstns, S. IV 
•Fortec,,., Hon. Dudley F.. M.r. 9. HeriforJ-drect. Ma-j/air, IT. 

Fora, G. LuJi, Ekj. ley House, Suutkrille, Bridot 

?*"• tonaemr, Eoj. , 9 , 5,. James’^, St. James’s, S. W. 

feme.-, teal, jum, E-,. 79 , PorUdoun+ead, MaidaaaU. IV. 

Fiwter, H. J., Faq. 

8J0 r - KC r ’ rAA - ** rteom. 

„ TTt l: *l> Culkmpton, ft™. 
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Car of Bee A. H.ftoa, National Socidfs Office, ***** Westminster, 
FowW, John. Ew,, c.c 7Wn«W Lodge, Co.^den-kill, IV. 

r i *7 " “ *• »• £ C.; and Tottenham, X. 

For, L^-Colonei A Uor. I0 . Upper PMUmor gardens. Xentinglun, IV. 

Pooh, liZd.' ^ ' f E °* ,t, ”' r 0f "" S “ to * “J S ‘- l*«ulo Railway. St. 

•Foi, Fraach E., Foq., n.a. Falmouth, 

:zrr 3,1 xotung^m, 

Frank., Ang. W„ Eaq. 103, Victons-street, S.W. 

Frank., Char.™ W„ K*,. 2 , r^ote-rfra*. ,-. H , 

Fiwmr, Ciptaln H. A., jjt. c* * J,. 

fnsee, Capta.n T. Otajo, Xee Zealand. 

Fmt», Airland,,. Kwj. Glaioa 
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Grindlay. 

Care of James Prater, Esq., TWn-kount, 


rrrtnaatlf. Captain Edmnad Rohrrt. r. v , 

KmnanUrRi P h.ll» > -Z ' ’ Cpp€f ^^on-strret ..<?. IV. 

' ’ l, “ "° n - ?,r n -““ *- *>«. 30, Baton-place, S. W. 
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Fret*. Bartle John 1-nurie. Esq. 45, Bedford-ajuare. W.C. 

8}o» Fran, Geoi-e, Esq. 10. Great College-street, S. W. 

Frrrr, Sr lly. Bartle Edw., G.C.S.I. Wrrml-iodjf, led. . 

Surrey ; and 22, Prince s-gardens, IV*. 

Frtrt, William Edt., Esq., r.UA The Rectory, Ditto «, Gloucestershire. 
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Fuidge, William, Ex). 5, Park-rose, Bristol. 

Fuller, Thomas, Esq. 119, Ghucester-terrace, Ityde-park, IV.; l-nted l nr 

r ertity Ctu A, & 11*. 
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•Gabrlelli, Antoine, Eaq. 6, Queen syote-terroce, Kensington, IV. 
Gnitford, Thomas, En). TrateHers’ CM, S. IV. 

Gale, Henry, Esq., c.E. 9, Little Sbmhcpestreet, Mayfair, IV. 


•Galloway, John James, Esq. 

Galsworthy, Frederick Thomas, Esq. 8. Q.seeu's-gate, Uyde-pari, IV. 
Galsworthr, Robt. Herbert, Esq. 01, Gloucester^dace, Portmai—imve, IV. 
•Gaiton, Captain Douglas, R.C. 12, Cl,ester-street, Groseeno,-place, S. TV. 
•Gallon, Francis, Esq., n.a, r.RJ. 42, RMmd-gate, 5.1V.; and 5, Berta 


terrace, Leaminyton. _ 

Gallon, Theodore Howard, Esq. 78, Queen syfiits ; and Iladeor-kcL, DroiUiA- 
;o*i!ammell. Major Andrew. Dnmtoehty, Kincardineshire, K.B. 

•Gardiner, 11. J, Esq. 6, Orsett-terrace, Westkoune-terracr, 11. 

Gardner, Christopher T., Esq. 3, St. James-terrace, Paddington, IV. 

Gardner, Captain 0. H., «.». 7, Jamesfret, West bourne terrace, IV. 
Gardner. John Dunn, Esq. 19, Pah-street. Park-tone, IV. 

Gascoigne, Frederic, Esq. Partington, Torkshie. 

•Gasaiot, John P.,jurw, Esq. 6, Snsser-phsce, Regent's-park, A. IV. 

Gastrell, LieuE-CoL James E. (B. Staff Corp.) ^rveyor-GcneraT, Office. 
Calcutta. Care of II. T. Gastrell, E*^ 36, I. .ncoln s+n-felds, 11 .C. 
•Gatty, Charles H, Erq, » Ko&ridge-pari, East Grinstead, Sussex. 

Gawler, Colonel J. C. Tomer -/ Lend*. IRC. 
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38o*GelIalljr, Edwanl, K*q. Upland), Sydenham. 

George, Rer. H. B. Sr* Callage, Oxford. 

Gerstenberg, Isidore, Esq. SlockUy-house, Xorih-jate, Regent's-park, A'. IT. 
•Gil>b, George Henderson, Esq., 13, Victorii-slrtet, Westminster, S. IV. 

•Gibbons, Alderman ^Sir Sill* John, Bart, Caleert’s-buildings, 17, Southuark- 
strect, 8.E. 

•Gibbs, H. llucks, Esq. SI. D-autans, Regenft-park, A’. IV. 

Gibsoa, Junes V., Esq. Edinburgh. Caro of Messrs. Williams and Sor gate. 
Gibraltar, Right Err. and lion. C. A. Haiti*, Bishop of. Gibraltar Palace, Malta, 
Gillespie, Alexander, Esq. Heathfield, Walton-on-Thames, Surrey. 

•Gillespie, William, E»q. {of Torbane-hill). 46, Hr h,lie-street, Edinburgh. 
890 *GiUtti, Alfred, Esq. 60, Eatcn-sguare, S. IV ; and Banbury, Oxon. 

•Gillett, Witliam, Esq. 3 C, Albany, W. 

Gllllat, A tired. Esq. 

Gilliat, Algernon, Esq. Pend,ill, near Windsor. 

Gillies, Robert, E*q., C.K. Dunedin, Otago, Xeu Ze tland. 

Gladstone, George, Esq. 35, Ycntnor- Villas, CtiftorusiUe, Brighton. 

Gladstone, J. H., E*q., ni.DR. 17, Pembridge-sguart, W. 

•Gladstone, Robert Stuart, Esq. 

•Gladstone, Willism, Esq. 57 J, Old Broad-street, E.C. 

•Gladstone, W. K„ Esq. 39 a, Old Boml-stnet, IV.; and FUxroy-park, 
Btghgate, X. 

goo Gian rills, SUrsnu* Young, Esq. 52, Threadneedle-street, E.C. 

Glass. James George Henry, Faq. 28, LonJon-etrcet, Edinburgh. Cart </ 
Messrs. King and Co., 45, Pallanall, S. W. 

Glaas, H. A, Esq. 4, 0rays-inn-npsare, JV.C. 

Glelg, Rer. C. R., n.s. Chaplain-General, Chelsea-1,capital, S. W. 

Glen, Joseph, Esq., Mem. Geogr. Son. of Bombay. Oriental Club, IV. 

Glorcr, Conunr. John H„ XI. Lagos ; and Army and Xaty Club, S. IV. 
Glorer, Robert Rearriey, Esq. SO, Orest St. Helen's, E.C. 

Glorer, Colonel T. 0„ ICE. Baneood, Uershsm, near Esher, Surrey. 

Gljrn, Sir Richard George, Bart. Army uwi Auey Club, S. IV. 

Goldner, G. Esq., «.P. 40, HM-street, Berkeley square, IV. 

9 lO Goldsmid, Sir Franck. But., *.p. lnner*irde, Regent s-pirk, X. IV. 

QoU*mid,Maj.-Gea. Sir Frederic John, K.cj. 1 ., c. 8 . 1, Southxell-jardens, 

South Kcnmjtcm; anj United Service C7«6, S. W. 

Goldsmid, Julian, Esq. 49, Orverenor-ttnet, S. IV. 

"JjJ* W ' T ' BraM Strtict auh ’ *• ***** *• 

G«k*. Thomas Longridge. Eaq. Teamdodge, Sdtuell, Gateshead**- Tyne. 
GocdJl, George. Esq. J/rasri. Co, and Co.. CVuyWot ; and Junior Carlton 

•Ooodenough, Captain J. G„ lex. United Service did, S IV 

•Goodenough, Lkut.-Col., R.a. Care of Messrs. Cox and Co., Craig'.-court, S. W 
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•Goodwin, William, Eaq. CixmjMon-ytri, near Birkenhead. 

•Goolden, Charles, Esq. United Univerdty Club, 8. IT. 

910 Gooldin, Joacj.h, Eaq. Lmc^cr-g.'U, W. 

•Gordon. Lieut.-G.mwl the Hoo. Alexander H.. C.B. 50. Queen t^ate^anlen*. 
South Keruirvjton, It', 

Gordon, Uawdl Manors, Esq. 33, Alpha-rood, St. John’t-vood, A. W. 

Gore, Anguatua F., Eaq., Colonial SecreUry. Denerara. 

Gore, Richard Thomaa, Eaq. 6 , Q<utu-*iwirt, Bath. 

GoaUng, Fred. Solly, Eaq. 23, Spring^ndent, S. W. 

Goa, Samuel Dny, E*q„ *.D. Ill, Kcnninytoa-part-road, S. 

Gottlieb, Felix Henry, Eaq.,J.P. OanUn-court, Temple, B.C.; and 16, CJcherne- 
road, HVsl Brampton, IV'. 

Gough, Hugh, Viscount, F.U*. Lough Cutra Cattle, Oort, Co. Oalvay. 

Gould, Ueut,-Colonel Francis A. B<mti»g/ord, Uertt. 

\ 9J o Gould, John, Ear,., ml*. MJ. 26, Chariotte^treet, Mford^uare, W.C. 
Gould, Her. Robert John. StratfieU Mortimer, near Reading. 

Gonrley. Colonel E., SIX. Care of J. J. Stephen, R*q, 1, St. Margate, B.C. 
GowUand, John Thomas, Eaq. Savigating lieutenant. Admiralty Surrey, 
Sydney, Are South Holes. Cart of Captain Dari*. Hydrogrophioofice, 
Admiralty, 8. IF. 

Grabham, Michael, 6 q., SLt». Madeira. Cart of C. R. Blandy, Etg., 
25, Crutched-friart, E.C. 

Graeme, H. M. S„ Eaq. 

Graham, Andrew, Eaq., Staff Surg. P-S. Army and Saty Club, S. IF. 

Graham, Cyril C, Eeq. 9, Clexeland-rme, St. Jamett, S. VF.; and Debroe-hovte, 
Watford, Uertt. . , , 

•Graham, Thomas Cuninghame, Esq. Carlton Club, S. IF.; and op-haute, 

Graham, J. C. W. Paul, Esq. X, CarlitU-place, Yictorii-drcet, S.W.; and 
Brooke*’t Club, St. Jamea’i-ttreet, S.W. 

940 *Gnu>t, Andrew. Esq. Oriental Club, Uanoeer-tguart, VF. 

•Grant, C. Mitchell, Esq. 15, George-dreet, llanoter-njuare. 

Grant, Daniel, Esq. 

•Grant, Francia W., Esq. Army end Sary Club, S.W. . 

Grant, LieuS-Col. James A., C.B..«... B. India O S. ® A ' S ’ W ’' ' 

7 , Park-vjuart, Regent,-park, A'. IF.; and Balaed, Dmjsrall, A .8 
Grates Ret. John. Underbarrw-paemmage, Mitnthorpe, Wedmoreland. 

Gray, Andrew. Eaq. 1, Lim+ttreet square, F.C. 

Gray, Chari*. W„ Eaq. 19, Regent *-park-ro*l, .V. W. 

Gray, Mathew, Eaq. St. John’t-park, BlaMeatk, S B. 

•Gray, John Edw., Eaq., PH. dp... r.tu... ZX *' 0 ‘ UB " 

950 Gray," LieuS-CoL William, H.P. 26, Prvux’t-jardent, W.; and Oarcy Lever- 
Kill, near IloHon. . n- 
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Greavee, Rev. Richard W. 1 , Whdeh.dUpu-dens, S. IK. 

Greet, Captain Fraiici*. 58th Regiment. 

Green, John Henry, Eaq. 8 , Weijhbmaessd, South 1'en.je.park, S.E. 

Green, Joseph E„ E*q. 12 a, MyddeUon+tjunre, E.C. 

Green, Rev. W., m.a. Chaplain to the Totter of London. 

Green, Colonel Sir W. U. R., K.C.S.I., an. 36, St. Otorje’s^ad, Ecclestn- 
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.rm inton, J.J„E n . aWer, Ceylon. Cart of Eduard Woods, Esq., C.I, 
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Gruuetxm, Chari** Lewis, Esq. 16, Smrfy-street, Strand, W.C. 

Gunnell, Crqdnin Edmund H., R.X. Arm y and .Vary CM. S. IV .; and 
21, Argylt-road, Campden-hiU, VI'. 

•Gurney, John H., Esq. ASarUion, Totnes. 

990 Gurney, Samuel, Esq. 20, Ilanorer-terrace. Regent s-park, A. 11. 

•Gwynne, James Eglintoo.W., Esq., C.I., rj.a., 97, riartey-street, IV. ; 

and Cliff-hoax, Dorcrcourt, f.'strx. 

Gwyther, John H., Esq. Atendotccroft, Lcnree Sydenham, S.E. 


Hafcfafct, CUudius Edward, Esq. 38, Eaton-*r<are, S. IV. 

Hadfield, William, F.«J. 11, Incemettxend. W. 

Hadley. Henry, Esq, m.d. Xeedeood-lvdje, Bay’s-hill, Cheltenham. 
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Mackintosh, Alex, Eaq. 9, Talbot-npsve, Hjie-Park, W. 

Mackirdy, Major-Gen. Elliot, 69th Regiment. IT. S. Club, S. W. 

Ma. lagan, Colonel Robert, R.E. Cart of Messrs. Crarrford, Cokin, and Co., 
71, Old Broad-street, E.C. 


Maclaine, Mnrdoch G., Eaq. 6, Prinocs-square, Bayxreater, W. 

Maclean, William Crighton, Esq., MX 31, Cmperdorcn-pt., Great Yarmouth. * 
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MacLear, George, Esq. PendeU^ourt, Bletch mgtey. 

MacLeod, Lieut. Angus R.S. II.M.S. * Ex{client," Portsmouth. 

•McClate, Joseph Heury, Esq. 2, Woedland-terrace, Manchester. 

USoMadure, Andrew, Esq. itaclure, Macdonald,andMacgrejor, 37, Walhrook, E.C. 
Mnclute, John William, Esq. FaUosefeld, near Manchester. 

Macmillan, Alex., Esq. 16, Bedford.street, Covent garden, 11 • C • 

Macnab, Duncan Macpherson, Esq. Union Club, S. IT. 

Macuab, John, Esq. Findlater-luAjc, Trinity, near Edinburgh. 

Macnair, George, Esq. Oriental Club, Hisnover-tipeare, W. 

Macpberson, Daniel, Esq. Cadiz; and 1, King-street, St. James's, S.W. 
Macpherson, Hugh Martin, Esq. E. I. United Service Club, s. IV . 

Macpheraon, William, Esq. Rsutk-house, Putney. 

Mactnth, John, Esq. Tillicoultry. 

HqoMac Vicar, Lt. Jno. A., 93rd Highlanders. 9, Suzsex-pl., Regent's-park, X. IE. 
McArthur, Alex., Eaq. Raleijh-halt, Briiton-rise, Britton, S. 

McArthur. William, Esq. 1, Guyder^ouses, BrixUn-rise. S. 

McClintock, Admiral Sir Francis Leopold, r.it.8. United Service Club, S.W.} 
and n.M. Dockyard, Portsmouth. 

•McConnell, W. !L, Esq., lUrruter-at-Law. 12, King’s-Bench-scalk, Temple, 
E.C.; and Charlerille, Belfast. 

McC'ioh, John, Esq., w.D. Junior United Service Club, S. IE. 

McNair, Msjor John F. A., R.A. 57, Portsdcursurvysd, Maida-vale, IV. 
*M‘Clure, Admiral Sir Robert J. le M„ c.u. Chipper field, Hertz ; and Mkesuzum 
Club, S. IE. 

McDonald, James, Esq. Oriental Club, llasuxer-etpiare, IE. 

MeEnen, D. P„ Esq. 24, Pembridge-opotrt, Baysvater, IE. 

IJooMcGrtgnr, Duncan, Esq. Cbjde-ptice, Glanjox. 

Magrath, Colonel Jolin R„ Madias Artillery. Ret. Percydususe, Horn-park, 
Lee, S.E.; and East India U. S. Club, 14, St. Jasnts'ssguare. 

McGrigor, Alexander Bennett, Esq. 19. Woodtide-terraee, Glaojosc. 

•Mclror, W. G„ Esq., Sup. of Chiszchona Plantationz, Oadacamund, Madras. 
Car* of Mr. E. Busnpus, lloVaorndars, E.C. 

McKern 11, Robert, Eaq. 45, Invenete-terrace, IE.; and Mauritius. 

McKetl e, P. II., Etq. 26, Pemendge-villas, Bayncater, IE. 

M“Clean, Frank. Esq., M.A., C.E. Eemdiffe, TunhridgeatelU. 

•McLean, Hoer. John. Oamaru, Sem Zealand. Care of Mettrt. Redfem, 
Alexander, and Co., 3, Great Wisschester-dreet-huildings, E.C. 

McLeod, Mqjoc-Gen. W. C. 14, St. James s-njuvre, S.IE. 

M'Leod, Walter, Eaq. liead Master of tbs Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea, S. IE. 
1 $ loM'Ntil, The Right Hon. Sir John, O.C.B. Grantan, near Edinburgh. 

Maitland, Geo. Gammie, Eaq. Shotoeer-house, Wheatley, Oxen. 

Major, Henry, Esq., B.a. Shencocd-house, Manzfield-road, Xottingham. 

•Major, Richard Henry, Eaq., rAi. .ttWnjnm Club, S.W.; and British 
Museum, W.C. 
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*Makma, Henry F„ Eaq. 19, /Vince of Walct-terrac*, KmmgUm-pMc*, IT .; 
and Bcform CM, S. IT. 

jlalbj, John Walter, Eaq. 15, Kicksnond-rillas, Serensistm'-rd„ HoUouay, A'. 
ISJo’Malby, Thomas, Esq. 2, rark-eillat, Sceen-siiters'-roaJ, BoHorcay, A*. 
•Malcolm, Major Edward Donald, It.E. Chatham. 

Malcolm, Jaroca, Esq. 22, PnWi-jn/i, Knijhtsbridge, IV. 

•Malcolm, W. E„ Eaq. Bumf out, Longtime, near Carlisle. 

Malleaon, Colonel O. B. Car* of Couth and Cb., Strand, It'.C. 

•Mallet, Chaa., Eaq. Audit-office, IV.C. ; and 7, Queensbro’-ter., Baytvaler, IV. 
Maltxan, The Baron H. de. 2, Alberistrasse, Wiesbaden. Car* of Messrs. 

Langstaffi, Ehrenhcrg, and Co., CO, King William-street, K.C. 

Man, Captain 3. Alexander (Commiaaioner of Cuatoma for Formosa, Ac.) Car# 
of P. J. King, f*;., 10, St. Stejshen’s-square, Baysvater, IT. 

Alan, Captain William. Woodhridge, Suffolk; and Junior Carlton CM, IV. 

Cbr# of B. P. Stereos, 17, Benrietta-street. 

Man, William, Eaq. Woodford, Essex. 

Mann, James Alexander, Eaq., JI.R.A Jt, Enfield-rilla, Enfield. 

Mann, Robert James, Eaq., Jt.D. 5, KingsJo\cn-*Ulas,Wandsmrth-common,S. 1C. 
Manners, George, Eaq., r J.A. lamsdovne-road, Croydon, 

Mannera-Sutton, Graham, Eaq., 7, Gloueesterderracr, Bydeqsark, 1C. 
t 530 Manning, Frederick, E»q. Byrun-lodge, Leamington; and 8, Doeer-street, IV. 
•Mansell, Captain A. L. Hydrographic-office, Admiralty, S.W. 

Mantel), Sir John Ilea. Sumton-park, Manchester; and Wisulham Club, S. 1C. 
Mantel), Walter Baldock Durant, Eaq. Wellington, Ketc Zealand. Car* of E. 
Stanford, Esq. 
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1854 
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Mantle, Wm. John, Eaq. Xorthgatt, Lincoln. 

March, Edward Bernard, Eaq., H.M. Consul, Fiji Islands. 12, Buckinghasn-itreet, 
Strand, IC.C. 

Margary, Aug. R. Eaq. 14, Palacegarden-terrace, 1C. 

Hargetts, William G„ Esq. Allamira, Stonebridge, Willesdcss, AMV. 

Margoachis, John Thomas, Eaq. Trickinopoly, South India. Cart of Arthur 
Margoschis, Esq., St. Augustine's College, Canterbury. 

Marietta, Prof. Alphonse. SC.A. 27, St. Stephen’s-square, Baysvater, 1C. 
t$ 4 °Markham, Clements Robert, Eaq., c.K India-office, S. 1C .; 21, Eccteston sq.. 
S. H’.; and Athenaum Club, S. 11'. 

Marwleo. Rer. Canon. Higher Broughton, Manchester. 

Marsh, Matthew Henry, Eaq. Oxford and Cambridge Club, S. 1C.; and 41 r 
Butland-gate, S.W. 


1870 

1862 

1854 

1862 
1873 ! 


•Marsh. Rer. W. R. Titan, M.A. Oxford and Cambridge CM, S.W.; 

Consertatire CM; and Streiham-numor, 1st* of Ely. 

Marshall, J. G. Don, Eaq. 6, The Mount, St. Leonards^mSea. 

Marshall, James Garth, Eaq. Heading Icy, near Leeds; and Monk Coniston, 
Ambleside. 

Marshall, William, Eaq. 71, Momington-road, IV. 

Marshall, John, Eaq. Auckland-lodge, Qiieenx'-etwcf, Richmond, S. IV. , 
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•Manham, The Hon. Robert. 5, ChrslcrfM-strect, Mayfair, IT. 

Marihman, J. C, E»q. 7, Kauitufionfalact-ganlau, IV. 

IjjoMarten, Elliott, Esq., Vke-Cons. Sarawak. Cart of W. T. Marten, Erl-, 
30, Great St. Helen' », F..C. 

Martin, Francis P. B., Esq. 

Martin, Henry, Esq. Sussex-house, Highbury-neu-park, X. 

•Martin, Richard Biddulpb, Esq. Clartsrood, Bickley, S.E. 

Martin, Thomas, Esq. 5, Compton-terrace, .V. 

Martin, Wm. Coleman, Esq. Skireoakt, I Vvrktop, Aolii. 

•MartinJale, William, Esq. 66, Upper Thamesstrett, E.C.; Gresham Club, 
E.C.; and Gainsborough Lodge, Leytonstone, Ester. 

Mason, Charles, A. J„ Esq. 3, Gloucester-crescent, Hyde-^rk. 11', 

Master, Charles Hoskins, Esq. Barrow-green Home, Oxted, near Godstooe, Surrey. 

Masterman, Edward. Esq. 30, Threadneedle-street, E.C.; and 27, Clement's- 
lane, Lombard-street, E.C. 

I)6oMasterman, Edward, jun. Esq. 57}. Old Broad-street, E.C.; and Walthamstow, 

•Matheson, Alexander, Esq., H.P. 33, South-street, rark-lane, IF.; and 
Ardrou Castle, Boss-skirt, X.B. 

•Matheson, Sir James, Bart, 7A». 13, Cleteland-row, S. IT.; and Achmy, 
Bonar-brilje, Sutherlandshire, 4 c. 

Mathew, George Buckley, Esq. Core of Messrs. Bodlington and Co-, St. Helen s- 
place, E.C. 

Mathews, William, Esq, Jl.A. 49, Jfarbome-raid, Birmingham. 

Mathieson, James Ewing, Esq. 77, Lombard-street, E.C,; and 16, Queen s- 
gardens, Baysveater, IF. 

Maude, Col. Francis Cornwallis, R.A., V.C., lx. Army and .Vary Club, S. IF. 

Marrrgordato, Lucas, Esq. Betgrace-mansions, Grosrenor-gardens, S.W.; and 

Messrs. Haiti, Brothers, 25, Einsbury-circus, E.C, 

Mas bey, Henry, Esq. 12, Clare-road, Cotktm, Bristol 

•Maxwell, Sir William Stirling, Bart. 10, Upper Grosxenor-street, IF.; ami 
Keir, Dunblane, 1f.B. 

IjyoMay, Daniel John, Esq., R.S., Slair-Commr. Cire of Case and Loudensack. 

Mayer, Joseph, Esq., TA. a. 88, Lord-street, Licerpoot. 

Mayen, William S. F, Esq, Chinese Secretary, H. B. M. legation, Pekin. Cate 
of James West, Esq., 2, Gneper's-court, Comhill, E.C. 

v Mayne, Captain Richard Chart es, R.X, C.B. 80, Chester-square, S. IF. 

Mayo, Captain John Pole. Army and Xaty Club, S. IF. 

Mayson, John S„ Esq, J.r. 25, Dickinsemstreet, Manchester. 

McCall, John, Esq. 17, Gracechurch-street, E.C. 

Meade, The Hon. Robert Henry. Colonitl-offlce, S. IF.; and 3, Belgraze-sq., S. IF. 

Mensem, George Samuel, Esq. St. Margaret’s, Lslevorth. 

Mcdhnrst, W. H., Esq. Athenseum Club. 

IJ So* Med ly cott, Commander Merryn B, *.x. Cart of Messrs. WocdheaJ. 

Mel rill, Mqjor-Gen. Sir Peter Melrill, MU. See. to the Bombay Gor. 27, 
Pabneira-squart, Brightest, 
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Melrill, Philip, Eeq„ r.K.A.8. Etky-km*, LoeUcithiel, CummU. 

Mover, Henry C-, Eeq., ».a. Benham-lodje, Usbrutjc. 

Meriwether, Colonel Sir William Lodtyrr, KXJ.I., c.B. Kurraekee. Can of 
Kmj and Co., 65, Camhilt, E.C. 

•Mcrirale, Herman, Eaq., C.U., I'uder Sec. of State for India. India-ofict, 
5.1V.; and 13, Corntea!t->j.inlens, South Kensinyton, IV. 

Merritt, Douglas, Eaq. Lynihnrst, Irrinjtonam- Hudson, X«x fork, V.S. 

Can of If. T. Thorlock, 9, Canmnj-place, Liverpool, 

31 coiiter, Charles A., Eaq. Rarvick, near Teoril, Somerset. 

Meaaum, Josiah Tonng, Esq., R.X. (Controller of H.M.’f Packet Service), General 
Poet-office, E.c.; and Bedford-eilla, Sydenham-road, Croydon. 

Metcalfe, Frederic Morehouse, E»q. IViiiecA, Cambridgeshire. 
l 59 oMethrcn, Captain Uohert, 44, Chetier-squart, S. IV. 

•Meiborough, John Chat. Geo, Earl of. 33, Voeer-etnet, IV.; and Ifethlcy- 
park, near Leeds. 

•Michell, Lieut.-Colonel J. E, UU, 

Michell, Robert, Esq. fndis-office, S. IV. 

•Micliie, A., Eeq. 26, Austin-friars, E.C, 

Middleton, Rear-Admiral Sir G.N. Broke, Bart. J1MJS. • Hero,' Sheerness ; 
and Broke-W/, Suffolk. 

•Midwinter, William Colpoya, Esq. St, Uichstfs Rectory, Winchester; and 
Akyab, British Rurtnah. 

•Mien. John William, Keq. C.B. 74. AddisOnroad, Kensington, IV. 

Miland, John, Eaq. Clairrille, Lnsdoen-nrsd, Wimbledon. 

Mill may, Capt. Herbert St. John (Rifle Brigade). 19, Chirlcs-strect, Berkeley- 
square, IV. 

l6ooMilaa, CapUin Samuel Barrett (Bombay Staff Corps), Political Agent in Mfkrun. 
Can of Messrs. Trubner, 60, Patensoster-rose, B.C. 

•MiUer, Captain Henry Matthew, R.S. The United Senice Club, S.W.,and 
Fernsile, Serenoaks. 

Miller, Robert Montgomerie. Eaq. Culterden-yroee, Tunbridjeneells. 

•Miller, Capt. Thoma., u. Il.MJS. >R 0 ysl George;’ and U. S. Club, 
S.W. 

Milligan, Joaeph, Eeq. 15, Xorthumberlmd-street, IV.C 
MilU, Arthur, Eaq. 34, Hyde-park-yantens, IV. 

•Mills, John R., Eeq. Kin.jseood-lod.je, TnnbridgescelU. 

Mdle, Rer. John. 40, Lonsdale-squesn, A". 

Milman, Lieut,-Colonel Ererard Stepney, Retired, Royal Artillery. 9, Berkeley- 
»q*are t If, 

Milne, Admiral Sir Alex., K.C.B, o.c. 11 . United Sereice CM, S. W. 
l6ioMilner, tier. John, tut. H.MJ3. • St. Vincent: 

•Milton, Yiaoount, a.r. 1 7 , Groseenor^trnt, W. 

•Mitchell, George. Eeq. 22, Botton-street, Piccadilly, TV. 

Mitchell, Sir Wiliam. 6. Hyde-psrk-jaU, Kensimjton-yore, W. 

Mitchell, W.lliam Ang., Eaq. Marlboro’-eill,, Lea-bridje-nad, E. 
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Mitfonl, A. B„ Esq. 1, Albert-terrace, Knijhtsbndgc; and Trartllert' CM. 
'Mocatta, Frederick D„ Esq. 9, Cossnanght-place, IK. 

Moffett, George, Esq. 103, Eatonsqmxre, S, H\ 

MGlint, John, Esq. “ General Register Ojfkeof Seamen," 6 , Adel,ride-plaoe, E.C. 
Moir, Macrae, Esq., st.A M Ac. Benefit, S. Hampstead, A'.M'. ; Reform CM; 
The Century CM; The Ilsjhl-md Society of Ixmdon ; The Caledonian Society 
of London; The Scottish Corpor. Halt, E.C.; and 4, Brick-Court, Temple,E.C. 
tbroMolryni, Major T. A. <le, iua. iVvolsrich. 

Mollison, Alexander Fullerton, Esq. Woodcvte, Tanhnidge-wells. 

Monets, Don I’ompeio (Chief Engineer, Argent. Kepub.). Buenos Ayres. 
Montagu, Jno. M. l\, Esq. Dotcsse-Katl, Rridpari, Dorset, and Union CM, S. IF. 
'Montague, Major Horace. 9, Woburn-square, 1V.C. 

•Monteiiore, Sir Moses, Bart., r.RJ., rjLS.M.A. 7, Grostenor-gate, Park-lane, 
W.; and East-clif-Mge, Ramsgate. 

Montgomerie, Major T. G., Engrs., 1st Assist, Trig. Surety. Care of Messrs. 

Alexander Fletcher f Co., 10, King's-arms-yard, Moorgate-etreet, E.C. 
Montgomery, llobert Mortimer, Esq. 

Montgomery, Sir Robert, K.c.u, 0.0 *. 1 . 7, Cornwall -gardens, Queen's-gate, IF. 

Moody, General 15. C* R.K. Caynhsm-hotoe, near Ludknr, Shropshire. 
l 6 jo'Moor, Rer. Allen P., V.A., r.iui St. dement s I 'storage, Truro. 

Moore, H. Byron, Esq. Surrey-ofice, Melbourne, Australia. 

Moore, John Carrick, Esq., T.&JL. Corneal!, Wijtovhire ; Geological Society, 
IV.C. ; and 23, Bolton-etreet, IV. 

Moore, John, Esq. 38, Mark-lane, E.C. 

'Moore, Joseph, Esq. BrochceU-house, Dulwich. 

Mors, Diego d’Uhson, Esq. 2, Brook-street, Chertham, Manchester. 

Moran, Benjamin, Esq. 20, Eorfolk-terrace, Bayswater, IV,; and 5, HWtmuuter- 
chunters, Victoria-street, S. IV. 

'Morant, Capt. J. L. L. (II. MaJ. Eng.). Mountstnart, (btacamssnd, Seitgherries, 
Madras Presidency. Care of Messrs. Thresher and Qlmny, 152, Strand, H'.C. 
More, R. Jnsper, Eeq. Linley-hall, Salop. 

•Morgan, Dclmar, Esq. 19, Queen't-gardms, Ifgle-park, IV. 
l 64 oMorgan, D. L., Esq., Deputy Inspector-General, tLS. 9, Spring-gardens. 
S.W. 

Morgan, Junius Spencer, Esq. 13, Prissee's-gate, Hyde-parky- IV. 

Morland, Lieut. Henry, late US. Assistant Doctousster, {c„ Bombay. 
•Morris, Charles, Eeq. Cnicersity Club, S. iV. 

Morris, Edwd. Ellis, Esq. Bedfordshire Middle-class Public School, Bedford. 
Morris, Eugene, Esq. Care of M. dull. Esq., 40, Jermyn-eirect, IV. 

'Morrison, Alf., Esq. 16, Carltrn-house-terrace, S. IV. 

Morrison, Colonel J. C. D. 40, Albioss-road, Finchley-mad, X. IV. 

Morrison, Pennon, Esq. Care of J. E. Dawson, Esq., 52, Moorgstesteet, 
E.C. 

Moreon, Thonus, Eeq. 124, Southampton -row, Rustefl-eqwsre, IV. C. 
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i6$oMnpw, Robert James, Esq. 45, Bedford-squart, XV.C. 

Mott, F. T, Esq. 1, Dt Montfort-et reel, Leicester. 

■ Mount, Frederick J., Esq., H.O., Surgeon-Major and Inspector-General of Prisons, 
Bengal Army, Ac. 12, Durham-eillas, Kensington, IT. ; and Atkmrvm 
CM, S. W. 

•Mounsey, Aug. Henry, Esq. Brit, J* Embassy, Ficnnu. Care of R. U. Mounsey, 
Esq-, Castle-street, Carlisle. 

•Mowatt, James, Esq., xjk. 74, Upper Glossoester-place, X.W.; and Cains 
College, Cambridge. 

•Moil.j, 1L W, E«i, M.a. Eton College. 

Mudie, Charles Edward, Esq. MssstreU-kUL 

Mueller, Ferdinand, Esq., n.D„ nt.oit. Director of Me Botanical Gardens, 
Melbourne. Core of Messrs. Dulau and Co, 37, Sobo-squart, IT. 

Muir, Thomas, Esq. 24, York-lerrace, Regents-park, AT. IF. 

•Muir, Thomas, jun., Esq. Madeira; and 24, I "orb-terrace. Regents-park, 
X. IF. 

l66oMfiller, Albert, Esq. Eaton-cottage, Sooth Xoraood, S. 

Muntoa, Francis Kerridge, Esq. 21, Montagu-streel, Russelt-eptare, IF.C. 

•Murchison, John U„ Esq. Junior Carlton Club, S. IF. 

Murchison, Kenneth It., Esq. H, Chapel-street, Park-hne, IF.; and Juno r 
United Service Club. 

•Murdock, Thomas W. C., Esq. 8, Park-street, Westminster, Alt',; and 
River-bank, Putney, S. IF. 

Murray, Georg* J., Esq. Purbrooi-house, Coskam, Hants; and Junior Carlton 
Club, S. IF. 

•Murray, G. S. Esq. Care of J, IF. forkings. Esq., The Firs, Lee, 8.E. 

•Murray, Henry, Esq. Hang-Kong. Care of Messrs. Jardine, Matheson, and 
Co., 3, Lombard-street, E.C. 

•Murray, James, Esq. 

Murray, John, Esq. 50, Albemarle-street, IF.; and Xeastead, Wimbledon, 
S.W. 

t6TO*Murray,Lt. W., 68th Beng. S.lnf..Topo. Assist. G. Trig.Surrey. Mussoorie, 
India. Care of Messrs. If. S. King and Co, 

Murray, T. Douglas. Esq. 34, Porilaml-place, IF. 

Murray, William Vaughan, Esq., M.8.U, Ac. 4, Westboume-eresccnt, 
Ifyde-park, IF. 

Mossy, H. G. de. Esq., *.t>. 5, Wimpole-street, Cavendish-square, IF. 


Nairne, P. A., Esq. 2, Grove-hill, Cambervell, 8, 

Napier, of Magdals, Lord, G.c.tv, r.r.j. 

Napier, William, Eeq. Ardmore-kdge, Spring-grove. 

Napier, Wat. Jno. Geo., Esq. (Master of Napier.) ThatcKed-hosue CM, St. 
James'I-street, 8. IF.; and J hirtestone-castle, Selkirkshire. • 
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Nun, Captain G. S., B-.v. Curt of the Bydrographer, Admiral 0. It. Rkharde. 
Naah, Samuel, Eaq., B.A., iec. 44, Renehau-etreet, Ueerpoal. 
l68o*Nasmyth, Cap*. Dnrid J„ lat Aaeist. Trigonometrical Snrrey. 5, Charlotte- 
Artel, Edinburgh. 

Naylor, Geo.. Eeq. (Surgeon). 3, SatUe-ro*. W, 

•Neabitt, Henry, Eeq. 12, Victaria-nUat, Kilbmn i, X. IV. 

Neville, UenL-Col. EdsrarJ. 30, Claryee-Areet, PiecaiUlly, IV. 

Newall, Wm. Johnstone, Eeq. 33, Soutk-etreet, Park-lane, IV. 

Newbatt, Benjamin, Eaq., rjjt., he. 7. Yicarage^ardent, CampdendaU, TV. 
Newdigate, LleoU-Cot. Francis W. (Coldstream Guards). 26, Seymour-rtreet, 
IV . ; and ByrUey-lodge, Xeeduood Foreet, Burtonaepon-Trent. 

Newman, Thomas Holdsworth, Esq. 9, Ct. Cumberiand-place, Byde-park, W. 
Newton, Wm., Esq. 11, Mitre-court, Temple, E.C. 

Nicholas, W., Esq. 31, Lanedoune-road, Biltton, E. 
l6qoNicholl, Henry John, Esq. 16, Hyde-park-gate, TV. 

Nichols, James, Esq. 22, Laurence Pountnry-lane, E.C.} and “ The Mount, " 
K entry, Surrey. 

•Nichols, Robert C., Esq. 5, Suttex-place, IV. 

Nicholson, Sir Charles. Bart., D.c.U, Chancellor of the University, Sydney. 26, 
Devonehire-place, Portland-place, IV. 

Moot, Geo. Wm, E«q. Care of Mam. Glyn, MiUt, d Co., 67. Lombard-et. E.C. 
Niool, James 0, Eaq.. M.P. 13. Hyde-park-terrace, Cumberland^) ate, IV. 
•Nicol, Robert, Esq. Reform deb, S. TV . ; an, I WeAmimter^dace-hotel, S. 
Niool, Wm., Eaq. 41, Virtorw-ef., S. TV . ; and Faueyde, Kenneff, Kincardine. 
Nicola, Arthur Robert, Eaq. 11, Churck-rene, Bampetrad, X. TV. 

Nicolaon, Vice-Admiral Sir Frederick Wm. Ersklne, Bart„ C.B. 15, TVflfwm- 
afreet, lovndemequart, S. IV. 

: yooNimmo, Rer. R-, K.A., R.S. MilUoum, Grautcketter, near Cambridge, and 
It MX. * AuJoctotu,’ Bull. 

Nimen, H. A, Esq. Mark-lane, E.C. 

Nb, John H, Esq. 77, lombard ,tree!, E.C. 

•Nolloth, Captain Matthew S„ «.s. 13, Xorlh-terrace, Camhtncett, S.E.! 

and Bailed Service Club, S. TV. 

Norman, H. J„ Eaq. 106, JVncWcA-sfrcrt, E.C. 

Noma, Chailrs, Esq. 124, HW ifoel, E.C. { and MariKhal-road, Lee, Kent. 
Norris, Harry, Eaq. Colonial-cpce, S. TV. ; and 4, little St. Jameie-etreet, S. H". 
North, Alfred, Esq. 23, Lanedone-creeoent, Xettinj-bill, IV. 

Northumberland, Algernon George, Duke of. XorthumberlamMouee, S. TV. 
Notmaa, Henry Wilkes, Esq. 7, Great .Varfjoroojh-etreet, TV. 

< 7 loNourse, Henry, Esq. Coneervatk* Club, S. H'. 


1859 •Oakeley, R. Banner, Esq. 13, Xyder-etreet, St. Jamet't, IV. 

1872 Oates, Frank, Eaq. Metntrood-eide, near Leedi. 

1867 1 O’Brien, James, Eaq. 109, Belgrace-road, Pimlico, 5. TV.; and Clare, tretmd. 
" VOX.. XLII. / 
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Ogflrle, Edward D, Eaq. Tvlgillar, ClwflKMWr, Fra fiwlA Wafer. Core 
of Messre. Marryat and Sam, Laurence rounlneydane, S.C. 

Ogilry, CoL Tboa, 33, Graflon-tt^ PiconiiOy, IT.; ami Rulhven, Forfarthire.S.B. 
Older, W. Aug, Eaq. Carrington-lodje, Richmond. 

OMerthaw, Capt Robert Plggott. 74, lVanrtct-*7ia9’*, Mjraet-road, S. W. 
Oldfield, Captain Rudolphaa, njr. United Service Club, S. W. 

Oldham, Henry, E»q., n.o. 26, Finebury~njvare, F.O. 
lyjoOMham, Robert W., Eaq. Lloyd’s, S.C. 

Oliphant, I-aurence, Eaq. Atkenenun CM, S. W. 

Olirer, Captain 8. P., 12th Brigade R.A. Can* of Rev. IV. Oliver, Boringer- 
rectory, Ongar, Essex. 

•Ommanney, Admiral Eraamua, c.n., r.R.n., r.R.A.f. 8, TalM-tjuare, llyde- 
park, W., and United Service CM, S. IV. 

•Ommanney, II. M„ Esq. Blackheatk, SJZ. 

Ormathwaite, John Bena-Walah, Lord. 28, Berksleyojuars, IV. 

Oahora, Sir George R., Bart. Traveller^ Club, S. IV.; and Chicksand-priory, Bede. 
Oabora, Cept aherard, C.B., r.« J. 6, Gloucetter-terrace, W.; Atkensnan and 
Reform Club*, S.W.; and 38, Old Ilnad-etreet, E.C. 

Oabora. Commander Sod, R.S. Junior United Service Club, 8. IV. 

•Oaboroe, Lleut-Col. Willoughby. Political Agent, Bhopal, 8ehira, India. 
I7jo0aw»ll, William Cotton, Esq. Gmomljridge, Kent. 

•Ourry-North, Rer. J. Foot Acton, Middlesex, HI 

•Orerbeck, M. the Cher. 0. do. Hang-Kong. Care of Mean. King and Co., 
65. Cornhill, E.C. 

•OTcratano, Samuel, Lord, H.A., M.R.I. 2, Carlton-gardem, S. IV. { ond 
Wickham-pork, Surrey. 

Owden, Thomaa 8., Erq. Mountpleieant, PkHip-tane, Tottenham. 


1873 

1853 

1888 

1870 

1865 

1870 
1862 
• 1873 

1838 
1872 

1869 

1870 
1865 


Page, George Gordon, Eaq., as. 4, Raymond-buitdings, Qra/e inn, IV.C. 

Pakington, Right Hon. Sir John Someraet, Bart., V.P., F.lts. 41, Eaton- 
ojuare, S. IV. ; and Weitmod-park, UroiMch, Worcestershire. 

Paliologua, William Thom**, Eaq. Core of Meter*. McGregor and Co., Charles- 
street, S. IV. 

Palmer, F. J, Eaq., R.S. 8, CuRum-street, S.C. 

•Palmer, Captain George, R.X. I/.M.S. ‘ Rosario,' Australia; and Carers, 
//artel, Roxburghshire, F.B. 

1740 * Palmer, John Linton, Eaq., Surg. njt. 40, Rock-park, Rock ferry, Cheshire. 

Palmer, Bee. J ordan, 11 . a., FJ.A., Chaplain to St Ann’a Royal Society. Streatham.S. 

Palmer, J. Harder, Eaq. Mulgrave-Kovse, Fulham. 

•Palmer, Samuel, Eaq. 

Palmer, Joseph, Esq., n.A, Ac. W*U*, Soenerset. 

•Palmar, T. 0. A., Eaq. 5, Paper-buildings, Inner Temple, S.C. 

Pannel, Charlea S., Eaq. Walton-lodge, Torquay. 

•Papengouth, Otwald C., Eaq , C.c. Care of IV. Bom&rook, Esq, 6, Regent’ I- 
square, IV.C. • 
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Parlitt, Vi. E»q., C.C. M-Mtctaxoj. Cart vf Met. Parjitt, L‘cxi:ct, With. 
•Park, H.R.H. U Comte it. Claremont. 

75 oParish, Captain A. Bembrulge, lilt of Wight 

•Parish, Capt. John E, njf. .trosy and .Vary Chib, S. IP. Cart of 
Heart. StihetU. 

•Parish, Sir Woodbine, K.C.U., r.u., ice. Quarry-house, St. Leonard!-* a- 
Sea. 

Parker, Captain Franda G. S, 34th Regiment, F.O.S., a.i.c.e. Bar rock', 
Chatham, 

Parker, Robert [Vane, Esq. Barham, Canterbury. 

Parkee, Sir Hany K.C.B., Ik. Cart of King 4 Co, 45, Pall-mil I, S. IP. 
•Parkrna, Mansfield, Esq., TXX. Arthur's Club, St. James's-etreet, S. IP.; at d 
• 39, Princds-njuare, Ifaysmler, IV. 

•Parry, Fronds, Esq. Junior Athencsum Club, 102, Piccadilly, IP. 

Parry, Edvard, Esq. 284, Camden-rooJ, .V. (P. 

Pasteur, Mure Henry, Eaq. 38, Mincing-lane, E.C. 
i yCoPaterson, John, Eaq. 19a, Colemmstreet, City, E.C. 

Paton, Andrew A., Esq. H.B.M.’t Vice-Consul, Missolonghi, Greece. 
Patterson, Jaa. Wilson, Eaq. Rosetmd, Waoerley, Baltimore Co., tfJUL 
Pattinson, J, Eaq. 21, Bread-street, E.C. 

Paul, J. II., Eaq., X.D. CambenceOJiouse, CanAerveU, 8. 

Paul, Joseph, Esq. Ormonde-house, Byde, Tile of Wight. 

Paxton, Robert Chas., Esq. 24, Staford-terrace, PhUlimore-gardens, IP. 
•Paynter, William, Eaq., r.«.»A 21, Belgratesguare, 8.W.; and Camber ue- 
house, Richmond, Surrty, S. IP. 

Poaoock, George, Esq. Starcrou, near Exeter. 

Pears, Rer. S. A., o.n, Head Master of Repton School. Repton, Derbyshire. 

1 7 ;oPearoe, Captain R. B., R.S. 9, Hyde-parkstreet, IP. 

Pennon, Fred., Esq. 

•Peckorer, Alexander, Esq. IPisieoeA. 

•Peek, Henry William, Esq., Cart of G. Thorpe, Erg., 21, Eastcheap, E.C. 
•Peel, Capt. Francis. Dilston-home, Upper Konrood. 

Peel, Sir Robert, Bart, M.r. 4, Whilehall-jirdens, S.W.; and Drayton- 
manor, Tamworth. 

•Pender, John, Eaq. IS, Arlinrjton-etreet, IP. 

•Pennant, Colonel S. S. Douglas. Penrhyn-caetle, Bangor, X.B. 

•Penrhyn, Lord. Penrhyn-castle, Bangor. 

Percy, Major-General the Hon. Lord Henry M. (Guards), 40, Eaton- 
sqeart, 8. IP. 

1 jUoPemra, Francisco E„ Esq. Care of Mestrt. Richardson, 13, Pall-mall. 

Perkins, Frederick, Esq. Mayor of Southampton. 

Perkins, William, Eaq. Baoario, Argentine Republic. Care of the Central 
Argentine Raihoay Co , Palmerston-buildingt, Old Broad-etreet. 

Perry, Sir Erskine, Member Indian Council. 36, Exton-place, S. IP. 
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Ptrry, Gerald R., E»q., Britiah Consulate, Stockholm. 

Perry, fsr William, Conaul-General, Venie*. AUtrnatm Club, S. IV. 

•Perry, Willfcm, Eaq. 9, Wonrich-ronJ, Upper Clapton, K.E. 

Peter, John, Eaq. 12, Stratton-etreet, Piccadilly, IF. 

•Peter*, William, Eaq. 

•Pethericlc, John, Eaq. 48, Lanautrr-road, Wettbowrne-park, IP. 

790 Petrie, Major Martin, 97th Regiment. Manorer-lodge, Kernington-park, IT. 
Prlter, G. Wm., Eaq. Streatham-gruee, S. 

PhnruyA, Robert, Eaq. Wellington, Keic Zealand. Care of Meurt. Seek 
and Rogert, 24, Mark-lane, E.C. 

Pharr*, Maj.-Gen. Sir Arthnr, C.B., k.cj.i. E. India UnitrdService Club, S. IT. 
Phelpa, William, Eaq. 18, Mentague-place, Ruaell-nquare, W.C. 

•Phen6, John Samuel, Eaq., F.OJ. 5, Carlton-terrace, OakUy-ttreet, 8.W. 

Philip, George, Eaq, 32, Fleet-itreet, E.C. 

Philippa, Edward B., Eaq. 105, Ondtnr-eguare.S.W. 

Philippa, Sutherland R., Eaq., M.I>. Reminder, Exeter. 

Philltmore, Captain Auguatua, *.s. Hurley Manor Jmatie, Great Marlove ; and 
United Service Club, S. IP. 

i8ooPhQlimore, Charlea Bagot, Eaq. Hurley Manor-home, Great Martov; and 
India-office, S. IP. 

PhiUlmore, Wm. Brough, Eaq., Lute Capt. Grenadier Gunida. 5, John-etreet, 
Berkeley-eguare, IF. , 

Phil hpa, Major-General Sir B. Trarell. United Service Cluk, S.W. 

Iliillipa, Edwd. Aug., Eaq. Chantry-lodge, 34, Abbey-road, St. Jokn'e-vood, K. IP. 
Philjotl, Edward P., Eaq., M.D., I.L.D. Poole, Donetthire. 

Pickengtll, Wm. CunllfTe, Eaq. Blindon-Kall, Bexley, Kent. 

Pierce, Joaiah, Eaq. 19, Harley-itreet, B". 

Piggot, John, jnn., Eaq., r See. The Etna, Citing, Malden, Emx. 

Pigott, Boht. Turtle, Eaq. Torrington-villai, Lee, Kent; and 36, Suuthampton- 
itreet. Strand, W.C. 

•Pigoo, F. A. P, Eaq. Dariford, Kent. 
ih to*Pike, Captain John W„ tut. United Service Club, S. W. 

Pilkington, James, Eaq. Blackburn. 

Filkington, William, Eaq. War-office. 

•Pirn, Captain Bedford C. T„ R.S. BeUite-ignore, Uampttcad, S.W.I and 
Senior and Junior United Service Club, S. IP. 

Pimblett, James, Eaq. Tatenhill.iBurton-ou-Trent. 

Pinney, Colonel William. 30, Berkeley -ignore, IP. 

Plant, Nathaniel, Eaq. Hotel Exchange, Rio de Janeiro ; and De Montfort- 
houie, Lcicexter, 

Piatt, Lieut. -Colonel Chaa. Rowley. 4, Bolton-Ureet, Piccadilly, IP. 

Plalater, W. II„ Eaq., I.I.CA, Isc. Tottenham, Middletex. 

Player, John, Eaq. 22, Carpenter-road, Edjbuton, Birmingham. 
i8loPlayfri.-.Iioitt.-Col. Robert Lambert. H.B.M. Conaul-General, Algiera. Cone 
o/ Sturt. H. S. King and Co., 45, Pall-mdl, S.W. 
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Plovrden, Chartn C, Eat). Groteenor-girdent, S. If, 

•Plow*, John Henry, Esq. 39, Turk-terrace, Regente-park, K. IP. 

Plunkett, Major-Gen. the Hoc. Charles Dawson. United Service Qub, S. IV 
•Polleifen, Captain J. J. India. 

•Pollington, John Horace, Viscount. 8 , /oka-street, Berketeysguare, W. 
•Ponsoisty, The Hon. Frederick G. B. 3, J fount street, Groevenorsgvare, IV. 
Pook, Captain John. 6 , Cotfe'e-rillae, Loeiehanvhill, S.E. 

Poole, C. M, Eaq., C.E. 8 , CambrUgc-terrace, A'otting-hill, IV. 

Pope, Captain Wm. Agnew. Union Club, S. IV. 
l 8 jO*Porcher, Captain Edwin A., R.st. 60, Ckettersqnire, S. IV. 

•Portal, Wm. KichiL, Esq., *.*. Tonge-kntie. Lover Konrood, S. 

Portugal, Chevalier Joaquim de. 128, Leadenkall-etreet, E.C. 

Potter, Archibald Gilchrist, Esq. WoodhamJodge, Larendtr-hill, Wandeuortk, 
S.W. 

Potter, Wm. H., Esq. Care of G. T. Illib, Eeg., Kinrar.i, Ttotinff-ccmmon. 
•Pounden, Captain Lonsdale. Junior United Service Club, S. IV. ,* and Aroints* 
mod, Co. Wexford. 

Porah, Her. John V., M.A. 11, Endeleighstreet, W.C. 

•Powell, F. S., Esq. 1 , Cambridjesguare, Hyde-park, IV. 

. Power, E. ICawdcn, Esq. Retired List, Ceylon Civil Service. Heyaood- 
lodge, Tenby, South Wiles ; and Thatched-kouee Club, S. IV. 

Potrnall, John Fish, Esq. 63, Rueeetl-eguare, IV. C. 

1840 Powys, The Hon. C. J. F. 

Powys, The Hon. Leopold. 

•Prance, Reginald II., Eaq. Frognal, Hampstead. 

Prentice, Edward. Esq. Care of Rev. II. TV.iArr, The Vicarage, Leytomtone. 
Price, Charles S., Eaq. Bryn Deneen, Xeath. 

Price, F. G. H., Eaq. 1, ITeetstreet, E.C. 

Price, James Glenie, Eaq., Ilarrister-at-Law. 14, Clement e-inn, W.C, 
Prichard, Iltudus Thomas Erq. 29, GrantiUe-park, Blackheath, S.E. 

•l’riekett. Rev. Thomas William, X.A., rJ.S. 11, Lypialt-lerrace, Cheltenham; 
and United Univereity Club, Pall-mill Eaet, S. IV. 

Proctor, Samuel, Eaq. (Head Master, Borough Schools, San Fernando, Trinidad). 
Care of E. II. Penney, Ee;., 17, Lime-etreet, E.C. 
iBjoPrideaux, Capt. W. F., Bombay Staff Corja. Care of Heart. King and Co., 
45, Pall-mall, S. W. 

•Pringle, A. Eaq. Fair, Selkirk, X.B. 

•Pringle, Thomas Toung, Esq. Reform CU>, S. IV. 

•Prinsep, Edw. Ang., Esq., B.CA., Commissiocer of Settlements In the Punjauh. 
Umritlur. Care of if ears. II, S. King and Co., 65, Comhill, E.C. 
Pritchard, Lieut.-Col. Gordon Dooglas. Bengal. 

•Prodgers, Edwin, Esq. The Rectory, Ayott St. Peter’ a, Herts. 

Prout, John William, Eaq., M.A., Barriater-at-Law. Athenman Club, S. IV. ; 
and Xeatdon, Middlesex, K. IV. 
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1880 j 

1872 

1857 
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1870 


Pryco-Jooes John, Eaq. Groet-p-rk School, Wrexham. 

•Puget, Lieut.-Colond J., 8th Haw*. Longford, Ireland. 

Paint on, John H., Eaq. 2, Palace-gate, Kensington, IV. 
i860Puller, Arthur Giles Eaq. Athemrum Club, S. H'. ; ArlAur's CM, S.W.; and 
Toungsbury, lVarr. 

Punrfer, Wit. B., Eaq. 1 and 2, Groeeenor-rillas, lfert-jn-eoad, Wandrrorth, S. IV. 
Purcell. Edward, Eaq., U-D. Whitchurch, Monmouth 
Pardon, Lieut. George Fredaric, IL5, 

•Puaey, Sidney E. Bourerle, Eaq. 

Pycroft, Sr Thomas, K.O.M. 10, Kensingtonegardens-terrace, Ifyde-parh, IV.' 


1861 

186 2 ' 
1868 1 


.Quin, Lord George. 15, Beljraresjuire, S. IV. 

Quin, John Thomas Eaq. Care of Mr. Lambson, Epsom. 

Quin, T. Francis Eaq. Bat hunt-house, 418, Chfham-cood, Cltpham, S, 


jg-j ' Radclifle, Sr Joseph P., Bart. Carersuyill-castle , Cheodle, Staffordshire. 

1858 l870‘Radstock, Gracilis Auguatus Lord. 30, Bryanston-sguart, IV. 

1869 Bar, Edward, Eaq. Ciaujhton, near Birkenhead. 

1862 ‘Roe, James Esq. 32, PhiHimort-gardens, Kensington, IV. 

1853 Bne, John, Eaq., M.O., IX.D. 2, AJJison-gardeni-eouth, U oUand-rillas-road. 

Kensington, IF. . 

J07O ^ Rnlkca, Francis Win., Eeq. Junior Carlton Club. 

1867 Raleigh, Rer. A., D.o. Armn-house, Hijhbury-nev-park. 

1871 Ralli, Eiutrntius Esq. 93, Lancaster-gate, W. 

7871 Kaiu, Pan deli, Eaq. 17, Beljrave-sjuare, S.W. 

1870 ' Ralston, W. R. ShrdJen, Eaq., *.*. British Museum, IV. C. 

1873 Ramhout, John, Eaq., M.D. The Grange, Godstone, Surrey. 

1866 j t88oRam«y, Al«., Eaq. 45, Sorland-npiare, Sottinj-hitl, IF, 

1868 ‘Ramsay, Admiral 0. United Service CM, S.W. 

1867 Ramsay, John, Eaq. Islay, K.B. 

1867 ‘Ramalen, Richard, Eaq., !>.*. Camp-hiU, Kuneaton, Wantichshirt. 

1869 Randell, Tbocnaa, Eaq. 1, Bet tiff-parade, Bristol. 

1868 Rankin, William, Eaq. Tiemaleagvs, Camdonagh, Donegal. 

1866 *Ranacms Edwin, Eaq. Kempetone, a ear Bedford. 

1869 Raasam, Hummed, Eaq., Aaiirtant Political Resident, Aden. Ailst-park-lodge, 

Twickenham, S. B’. 

1859 Ratcliff, Colooel Charles, Tjs. A. Athnurum Club, S.W.; ITdgbaston, Birming¬ 

ham ^ and Doming College, Cambridge. 

1870 Ratcliff*. Rer. Thomas B.D., Ac. 

1861 l890Rate, Lachlan Macintosh, Eaq. 9, South Autlry- street, IV, 

1846 , Rarenshaw, E. C„ Eaq., n.ihi J. Oriental CM, IT.; and 36, Esston-sg., IV. 

1859 Rare natein, Ernest G„ Eaq. Alpha-cottage, Lorn-road, Brief >n, S.W. 

1861 Kawlinajo, Sir Christopher. EterleijhJuwe, Marlborough, Wilts; Manydostn- 

park, Bisingstoks ; and United Cnkersitg Club, S. W. *' 
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•Kawlinaoo, Major-General Sir Henry C., K.C.B., D.CJ~, r.RJ. Athenceum 
Cfui, S. IV.; and 21, Chlrlet-etreet, BtrhUy-$qwirt, IF. 

Rawioo, Hie Excellency Kaw*on Wm., C.B., Governor-in-Chief of the Windward 
Islaods. Barbados. 

R»y, Captain AlfrrJ William. The Lodge, Brixtonexal, S. fl*. 

Bay, George H., Eeq., M.D., Bengal. 14, St. Joinedyaquare, AW. 

Real, Frederick, E*q. 45, Zn'u(tNjiu«, IF. 

Real, Lient.-Col. William FiUwilliam. Junior United Service Club, S. W. 

900 Read*, W. Winwood, Eeq. 13, Alfrtd-plact, Bedfordshire, 1F.C. 

Redhead, R. Milne, Eaq. Springfield, Seedley, ilancheeter ; Contemtiee Club, 
S. W.; and Junior Carlton Club, S. IF. 

‘Redman, John B., Esq., C.E. 6 , Watminster-chamben, Ficlorw-rfreef, S. IF. 
Reed, Andrew Holtnea, E*q. Earlrmeod, Page-green, A'. 

Reee-Phflippe, Herbert, Eeq. Indii-cfiae, S.W, 

Reeve, John, Ek). Caurervatire Club, S. IF. 

•Rebden, George, Eeq. 2, Great Touer etreet, E.C. 

•Reid, David. Eeq. 95, Piccadilly, IF. 

ReM, Lee took R., Eeq. Athenaeum Club, S. IF.; and 122, BWtowat- 
terrace, IF. 

•Reid, Robert, Eeq., B.A., T.ZA. //by, Oxford. 

■ 9 toReO]y, Anthony Adama, Eeq. Belmont, Mullingar. 

•Reire, Jamee, Eeq. 7, Cromuelt-road-hoeeei, South Keneinyton, IF. 

Remfry, Jno., Eeq. St. Uelen'i, Penge, S.E. 

•Rennie, Sir John, C.E., r.u., F 4 .i. 

•Rennie, John Keith, Eeq., u.e. Camb, 58, Glouceeter-terraee, Byde-park, IF. 
•Rennie, Jl. B., Eeq., C.E. Care of Jamei Bennie, Eeq., 9, Motcomb-etreet, 
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Travellers' Club 
I United Service IsmTcTtOB (Kcysl) 

X ictoria Is*titutios,6, Adclphi-tcrrace, 
W.C. 

War Depabtment, TorooRAruicAL 
Depot 

Zoological Society 


EUROPE. 


Amsterdam. . Royal Acad. of Science* 
Atueb* .... Umvenity Library 
Acstria .... Meteorological Society 
Belgium .... Royal Acad, of Science 

- .... Geographical Society 

Berlin .... Academy of Sciences 

- .... Geographical Society 

Bbeves .... German Polar Society. 
Christiania . University Library 
-Copenhagen . Hydrographic Office 

• Royal Danish Ordnance 
Survey 

- . Royal Society of Sciences 

- • -of North¬ 
ern Antiquaries 

Dijon ..... Academic dee Sciences, 
Arts et Belles-Lettres 
Darmstadt . . Geographical Society 
Dresden . . . Statistical Society 
Florence. . . Italian Geographical Soe. 
— ■ . . Xlinlstry of Public In¬ 

st ruction 

- - . . National Library of 


FoASKroRT . . Geographical Society 

• Geographical Society of 
‘ .... Soe. of Natural History 

Genoa .... Masco Civlco di 
•Gotha . . Perthes, M. Justus 

Hague (the) . Royal Institute for Geo¬ 
graphy and Ethnology 
of Netherland India 
Hallr and ) f , _ , 

Leipzig } G «™»n Oriental Society 

.University of 

Leipzig .... Verein von Freunden der 
Erdkundc 10 

Lisiiob .... Royal Acad, of Sciences 
Madrid .... Rural Acad, of 8ciencea 

Milan .Lombardo-Veneto insti- 

„ tute of 

Munich .... Bibliothoqae Centrale 

-- .... Royal Library 

.Inatitnt National 

.Academic dts Sciences 

























Institutions present'd «Uh • Journal' and ‘ Proceedings .xcv 
EUROPE— tontinvttl. 

. .Annale* * de P Agriculture Sr. UgjW O-Wbtal 

et dti Yropt- Burenu de It Betlitnke 

ealea (Madinier, M.) Stoceuo .. Wolog , quede |.SnMe. 

..BiMlotfwque National* Academy of 

- ..... *•> £»«• --' ilenees. 

— • • • KX'sSSS.*.- 

«t dM Colonic. • • * |u „n«* 

— • • • SSrStfffiU- 

.. Soeldte d Encourage- Ttmcbt . . • ^ ^ , nltitule 

meat pour I Industrie _Armenian Convent Lib. 

National? Imt.erisl Academy of 

..Soeiele do Gdograpbl. \ >*”* .... UB g™ c J iC ~ 7 

...Uun^J^n Academy of __Imperial Geographical 

•Puoti .... Bohemian Royal Mu- _ .... lmperia?Geologle»l In- 

a #CtX f n , jj f ititllU 

..AfCBortoU del 1 «ibcci _ . „ <?d>rirtv of Antiquaries 

*>t. Pktbiubcbo Imperial Academy of vn • ^ ^ c f *turaU»t« 

Science! " * * * 


ASIA. 


Bombay .... Geographical Society 

- .... Aaiatic Society 

Calcutta . . . AsUrie Society of Bengal 

_ .. . Geolog. Survey of India 

-- . . Public Library 

Dciiiia Dhoov. Great Trigonometric.! 

Survey of India, Li¬ 
brary of 


Kcbbacuic 
Madiai . . 

SUAMIUAI . 

SlWATOIl. 


Gen. Ub. and Museum 
, Literary and Philosoph. 
Society „ , . 

Royal A ala tie Society 
(North China Branch) 
. Journal of Indian Archi¬ 
pelago 


AFRICA. 


Caibo . . 
Cate Toes 


Egyptian Society 
The Public Library 


AMERICA. 


Albabt _ New York State Library’ 

Rostov .... American Society of Arts 
and Sciences 
Massachusetts State Li- 

Philadelphia, Academy of Natural 
Sciences 

, American Philosophical 

Society 

Vmnklln Institute 

brmry 

.Public Library 

.Society of Nat. History 

Bbasil .... Historical and Geogra¬ 
phical Institute of 
Calitobxia . . Academy of Sciences 
Cuk'Aoo .... The Sew Library 

Chile .University of 

Mexico .... Geographical and Sta¬ 
tistical Society of 

New IIavcs. . Yale College Library 
• , . Silliman’s Journal 

New Youe . . Geographical and Sta- 
tistical Society 

Qi e.ec . . . .’ Library of the ParlU- 
V ment of Canada 

Saw Feascmco Mercantile 14b. Associa¬ 
tion 

•Tosoeto . . . Department offobUoln- 
s traction for Upper 

Canada 

Canadian Institute of 
Washikctoje. . Congress Library of 

Smithsonian Institution 
N.rinn.1 Observatory 
Wokcestek . . Antiquarian Society 


AUSTRALASIA. 


ApcJaAIde • • Library of the Legiala- 
turn 

• . . South Australian Institute 

Mclboduec . Public Library 

•-- . Mining Department 

St obey. . . . University Library 


Taiha^u • • • 


•Victoria . . . 
Nee Zealasd. 


Royal Society 
Public Library 
Royal Society 

Library of the House of 
Representatives 
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NAMES OF INDIVIDUALS TO WHOM THE ROYAL PREMIUMS 
AND OTHER TESTIMONIALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED. 


1832. Mr. R,c„ r Usder-Rov.! McUI-for the discovery of the courre 

1833 —m/ Joni B^foi SCr |t° r ?" tlet in thc G ulf of Benin. 

1833. Mr. Jons Biscoe—K oy»l Medal—for the disco very of the land now 

SS? 7 Ud ftDd “ Grah *"‘ ^ the Antarctic 

1835. SirAi.EX as dkr Burned Royal Medal-for thc naviation of the 
Rrver Indu* and a journey by Jklkh and Bokhan,, ££ c!n£| 

im '~Vor^ RrS “- R ?^ “rial-for the discovery of 

‘ U U * V,S *‘ ,0n 10 “* Arctic 

1837.—Captain Robert FrrzRor, R.s.—Roval r.~ , . 

“ Euphrates Expedition " *n ^5 °,‘ e K * I ' en ' con,luct , of *!» 

.^rtasjisSsssSI^S ^ 

E" ,m ”° j '*“• •» -tall 300 mil* or lh’ Ciuj 

1840.—Col. H. C. Rawlism>X, RXC.—Founder's \r«.t.i r v . 
researches in Susiannand Persian Kurdistan t t° T 
by him on the comj^mtivc of a •“ ' l8hl 

Sir R. H. ScitoMBURrtE-Pa^fnTO,^” A "»- , 
searches during thc years lMW-'i in it t breyela and re- 

184! -I uTl 1 It th ° “ ljlCCQt J* rU <*£«»«* Anie'riou ^ Jnt “ h 

' on • Kpublication of hi, work 

2SKoJt" nv of ,he 

1842.—Captain Sir James Clark Rosa, a..\-—Founder's v , t r t- , 

ooveries in the Antarctic Ocean. Medal— for his dis- 

Rev. Dr. E. Robinson, of New York_ P,t—\r_j , , .. 

184A M°V M ‘ Bil '! i “ t *“*«**• in l-olostine * ****'-'” bt. work 

AuSr J ° HS *■”***+* Mesial for hi, exploration, in 

1844 SKUai" * UrVCy ia 

MiL J ‘ **™-*~*» Medal-for hi, Arches in Asia 

P i!r E “«~ P ^ Meelal for hi, extensive geographical 

1845> Dr AbSn~ Fottnd0r8 bis extensive exploration, („ 

MiSr" RnT “- P “ tro “' “**-*• hi. important geographical 


Aicard of the Royal Premium. xcvii 

1840.—Count P. E. de Stbzelecki— Founder’* Medal—for his explorations 
and discoveries in the South-Eastern portion of Australia, and in 
Van Diemen’s Loud. 

Professor A. Til. Middesdorff—P atron's Medal—for his extensive 
explorations and discoveries in Northern and Eastern Siberia. 

1847. —Captain Cuabi.es Sturt —Founder's Medal—for bis various and 

extensive explorations in Australia. 

Dr. Ludwig Leichhardt —Patron’s Medal—for a journey performed 
from More ton Boy to Port Eseington. 

1848. —-Sir James Brooke, llajah of Sarawak and Governor of Labuan— 

Founder’s Medal—for his expedition to Borneo. 

Captain Charles Wilkes, u.SJL—P atron’s Medal—for hi* Voyage 
of Discovery in the S. Hemisphere and in the Antarctic ltcgions, in 
the years 1838-42. 

1849. —Austen II. La yard. Esq., d.c.l. M.r.—Founder’s Medal—for his 

contributions to Asiatic geography, researches in Mesopotamia, and 
discoveries of the remains of Nineveh. 

Baron Ch. Hugel—P atron’s Medal—fur his explorations of Cashmere 
and surrounding countries, communicated in his work entitled 
* Kashmir nnd das Beich der Sick.’ 

1850. —Col. John Ch. FiuImost—P atron's Medal—for his successful explora¬ 

tions of the Itocky Mountains and California; and for hi* numerous 
Discoveries and Astronomical Observations. 

The Rev. David LinxcsrosK, of Kolobcng — a Chronometer Watch— 
for hi* successful exploration* of South Africa. 

1851. — Dr. George Wallis, of Finland—25 Guineas—for hi* Travel* ia 

Arabia. 

Mr. Tiiomas Brunner— 25 Guinea*—for hi* explorations in the Middle 
Island of New Zealand. 

1852. —Dr. John Kae —Founder’s Medal—for his survey of Boothia and of 

the Coasts of Wollaston and Victoria Lands. 

Captain Henry Strachet —Patron's Medal—for his Survey* in 
Western Tibet. '• 

1853. —Mr. Francis G alton —Founder’s Medal—for his explorations in 

Southern Africa. 

Commander E. A. Inglefield, r.n.—P atron’s Medal—for his Survey 
of the Coasts of Baffin Bav, Smith and Lancaster Sound*. 

1854. —Rear-Admiral William IIenry Smyth —Founder’s Medal—for his 

valuable Surveys in the Mediterranean. 

Captain Robert J. M. M’Ci.urb, r.n.—P atron's Medal—for bis dis¬ 
covery of the North-West Passage. 

1855. —The Rev. David Livingstone, m.d., Ac. —Patron’s Medal—for his 

Scientific Explorations in Central Africa. 

Mr. Ciiarlks J. Andersson —a Set of Surveying Instruments—for hi* 
Travel* in South-Western Africa. 

1856. — Elisha Kent Kane, m.d. —Founder’s Medal—for his discoveries in 

the Polar Regions. 

Heinrich Barth, puil. dr. —Patron's Medal—for his explorations in 
Central Africa. 

Corporal J. F. Church, of the Royal Engineer*—a Watch and Chain— 
for hi* scientific observation* while attached to the Mission in Central 
Africa. 

1857. —Mr. Augustus C. Gregory—F ounder'* Medal—for his explorations 

in Western and Northern Australia. 

Lient.-Col. Andrew Scott Waugh, Bengal Engineer*—Patron's 
Medal—for the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India. 

1858. —Captain Richard Coluxson, r.n.—F ounders Medal—for his Dis¬ 

coveries in the Arctic Regions. 
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1858. _Frof. Ai.ex. Dallas Bacue, Superintendent U. S. Coast Survey— 

Patron’* Medal—for hi* extensive Survey* of America. 

1859. —Captain Richard F. Burton —Founder’# Medal—for his Exploration* 

in Eastern Central Africa. 

Captain Jons Palliseb —Pntron’s Medal—for his explorations in 
British North America and tho Rocky Mountain*. 

Mr. Joitx MACOOUALL Stuart*— a Gold Watch—for hi* Discoveries in 
South and Central Australia. 

1860. —Lady Franklin —Founders Medal—in commemoration of tho dis¬ 

coveries of Sir J. Franklin. 

Captain Sir F. Leopold McCuntock, iln. —Patron'* Medal—for hi* 
Discoveries is the Arctic Regions. 

1881.—Captain Jobs Hanniko Speke —Founder’s Medal—for the Discovery 
of the Great Lake Victoria Kyanzo, Eastern Africa, Ac. 

Mr. John Macdouall Stuart —Patron’s Medal—for hi* Explorations 
in tho InterioFof Australia. 

1862. —Mr. Robert O'Hara Burke —Founder'* Medal—for his Exploration* 

in Australia. 

Captain Thomas Blakiston —Patron’s M<dal—for hi* survey of the 
River Yang-tsze-kiang. 

Mr. John Kino —a Gold Watch—for hi* meritorious conduct while 
attached to the Expedition under Mr. K. O'Hara Burke. 

1863. —Mr. Frank T. Grboort—F ounder's Medal—for hi* exploration* in 

Western Australia. 

Mr. John Arbowsxith —Patron’s Medal—for the very im(>ortant ser¬ 
vices he has rendered to Geographical Science. 

Mr. William Landsbokougu— a Gold Watch—for successful Explora¬ 
tion* la Australia. 

Mr. John IfKntur—* Gold Watch—for suec***ful Exploration* in 
Australia. 

Mr. Frederick Walker— a Gold Watch—for succea.AU Exploration* 
(n Australia. 

1864. —Captain J. A. Grant —Patron's Medal—for hi* journey from Zanzi¬ 

bar across Eastern Equatorial Africa to Egypt, in company with 
Captain Speke. 

Baron C. von der DkckKn—F ounder’* Medal—for his two Geo¬ 
graphical Surveys of the lofty Mountains of Kilima-njaro. 

Rev. W. Gippord Palgrave —the sura of 25 Guinea*—for the purchase 
of a Chronometer or other Testimonial, (or his adventurous Journey 
in and acron Arabia. 

1865. —Captain F. G. MontqomerIK, r.e. —Founder’s Medal—for his Trigono¬ 

metrical Survey of North-West India. 

Mr. S. W. Baker —Patron'* Modal—for hi* relief of Capts. Speke and 
Grant, and hi* endeavour to complete the discoveries of thooo 
travellers. 

Dr. A. Vambery— the sum of -40 Pounds—for hi* Travel* in Central 
Asia. 

1866. —Dr. Thomas Thomson, m.d.— Founders Medal—for his Researches in 

the Western Himalayas and Thibet. 

Mr. W. Chandless—P atron’s Medal—for his Survey of the River 
Purita. 

M. P. B. dc Ciiaillc— the *om of 100 Guineas—for hi* Astronomical 
Observations in the Interior of Western Equatorial Africa. 

Moo IA Abdul Mecsjui— a Gold Watch—(or hia Exploration* over the 
Pamir Steppe, lie. 

1867. —Admiral Alexis Boutakofp—F ounder's Medal—for being the first to 

launch and navigate shij« in the Sea of Arab 
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Dr. Isaac L Hates—P atron’s Medal—for his memorable expedition 
in 1860-61 towards the open Polar Sea. 

1868. —Dr. Augustus Petkrmann —Founder's Medal—for his zealous and 

enlightened services as a writer and cartographer in advancing Geo¬ 
graphical Science. 

Mr. Gkhiiabd Roiu.rs—Patron's Medal—for his extensive and im¬ 
portant travels in the interior of Northern Africa. 

The Pundit, employed by Captain T. G. Montgomerie—a Gold Watch 
—for hi* route survey from Lake Mansarowar to Lhasa, in Great 
Thibet. 

Educational Prize:— 

Mr. John Wiisox— the iud of Five Pounds— for successful competition 
in Geography at the Society of Arts examination. 

1869. —Professor A. K. Nohdknskioi.ii— Founder’s Medal—for the leading 


part he took in the recent Swedish Expeditions in the North Polar 
Region. 

Mr*. Mart Somerville — Patron’s Medal —in recognition of the able 
works published by her, which have largely benefited Geographical 

Science. 

Schools’ Prize Medals:— 

Political Geography. — H r. O. Richmond, Liverpool College (Gold Medal). 

JAA Pkaiidex Wii.de, Manchester Grammar School (Bronze Medal). 
Physical Geography.— WM. Gauxov, Roeaall School (Gold Medal). 

Geo. Wm. Gent, Rental! School (Bronte Medal). 

Educational Prize-— 

Mr. Jons Kidney — the sum of Fire Pounds — for successful comjeti- f 
tion in Geography st the Society of Arts examination. 

1870. —Lieutenant Fbas. Garnieii (of the French Irti[erial Navy)—IVion’A 

Medal — for his survey of the course of the great Cambodian Riv 
during the years 1866-8. j. 

Mr. Geoboe W. Hayward— Founder’s Medal— For his cxploraJ* 100 * 
in Esstern Turkistan. / 

Schools’ Prize Medals: — 

Political Geography .— GKO. Wm. Gent, Rossall School (Gold M **"')• 
Jar. Hr. Collins, Liverpool College (Bronte Medal). 

Physical Geography. — Geo. Obey Butler, Liverpool Col' 1 ''?'’ (Gobi 
Medal). ' / 

Martin Stewart, Rossall School (Bronte Medal). 

Educational Prize : — , .. 

Mr. Thomas Richard Clarke— the *um of Five Pounds * _f “ r »««estful 
competition in Geography at tho Society of Arts ^examination. 

1871. —Sir Roderick I, Murchison, Bart.—Founder’s Med» k “ - * n recognition 

of the eminent service* he has rendered to GeopP®P“J during hia 
long connection with the Society. , , ,. , 

A. Keith Johnston, i-H. dr. — Patron’s MnJal —for his long- 
continued and successful services in advano* n 8 Geography, and 
especially for his merit in carrying out hi* scheme of 1 hysical 
Atlases. 

Schools’ Prizk Medals : — / , _ . , „ ... , 

Political (?«jn»Ay,-0EO. Hoobkx, lTiiif er ^*T School, Nottingham 
(Gold Medal). / ^ _ fx 

Richd. Naylor Arklc, Liverpool CoL^S* (bronze Medal). 

Physical Geagrajhy. —Dan iel Mo.Vur/” 1 - Liverpool Institute (Gold 
Medat). / 

Wm. Gershom Colungwood, UverpA 1 College (Bronte Medal). 

Educational Prize :— , „ 

Mr. Jorn Armstrong— the snm qJ Poumis-for «icee«ful com¬ 
petition in Geography at the/N^T of Arts examination. 
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Award of the Royal Premiums. 

1872.—Colonel IIv. Ycle, c.b.— Founder’* Medal—for the eminent aenricee 
he has rendered to Geography in the publication of hie three great 
work*, *A Mission to the Court of Ava,’ ‘Cathay, and the Way 
Thither,’ and * Marco Polo.’ 

Robert Berk r. let Shaw — Patron’s Medal — for his Journeys in 
Eastern Turkistan, and for hie extensive series of Astronomical and 
llypeometrical Observations, which have enabled us to fix the 
longitude of Yarkand, and have given us, for the first time, 
the basis of a new delineation of the countries between Leh and 
Kashgar. 

Lieut. G. 0. Mustek*. R.V.—A Gold Watch—for his advestorons Journey 
in Patagonia, through 900 miles of latitude, of which 780 were pre¬ 
viously unknown to European*. » 

Kaiu. Match— tire aum of Twenty-five Pounds in acknowledgment of tho 
zeal and ability with which lie has devoted himself, for a series oi 
years, to the Exploration of South-Eastern Africa. 

" Schools’ Prize Medals:— 

Physical Geogra/Ay .—S. K. Spatso Rice, Eton College (Gold Medal). 

A. S. BCTLER, Liverpool College [Bronze Medal). 

Political Geography. —W. G. CoLLiXowoon, I.irerpool College (Gold 
Medal). 

W. C. Graham, Eton College (Bronze Medal). 

Mr. GEO. M. Thomas— the sum of Five Pounds — for successful com¬ 
petition in Geography at the Society of Arts Examination. 
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ACCESSIONS TO THE LIBRARY, 

From May 27th, 1871, to May 27th, 1872. 


[ IVAffl London it the place ofpahlioaiim , the vxvJ LOXOOX it 0 milted .] 

The Donatio,u marked Kith a» attends (*) are from the Library of the hie Sir 
Roderick I. Murckiton, and tcere pretented to the Society by h. R. Murchuon, Etq. 


Tiller of Book*. Demon. 

•Aa. P. Vasder.—P. Cluvcrii Antiqus. I.ugduni ItataTorum. N. D. 

* Asrjorxsks, P. C; M. Sars biografi af. Kjdbenhavn, 1870. 

Adams, Secretary of Legation. Japan.—Paper* on Silk Cultivation. 

The Author. 

Agriculture, Monthly Report* of Department* of. Washington, 1871. 

The Department. 

Ainsworth. W. F. — The Enphrate* Valley Railway. 1872. The Author. 
•Atnr, O. B. — Observations of Mar* in Right Ascension, 1858. 1860. 

Albany. Report of State Library of. 1871 .The Dirbctors. 

AU.EX, J. A.—Mammalia of Massachusetts. Mas*. 1871 • The Author. 

America, Titles to Pnblic Lands in. Washington. 1870 .. J. Bate, Esq. 

America.—Emigration Papers. 

.Railway Paper*. 

•Anderson, P. — Guide to Culloden Moor, etc. 1867. 

Andrew, W. P. —Euphrates Route to India 1871 .. •• The Actho*. 

*.. •• •• ••.. •• •• Examination of his Memoir by Two Traveller*. 1857. 

Andrews, E. B.—Geological Survey of Ohio. Columbus, 1870. 

Exec. Dept, or Coi.uMm.-a per J. B. Neil, Esq. 

•Axstkd, D. T.—Correlation of Nat. Hist. Sciences. 1863. 

Appcx, C. F.—Untcr den Tropcn (Brit. Guyana). Jena, 1871. By Purchase. 

Arches. W. H.—Victoria, Indexes for Patents, 1869. Melbourne. 1871. 

The Author. 

Arctic.—Dicxweite Deutsche Nordpolarfahrt, 1869-70. Berlin. 1871. 

.Vortrage und Mitthcilungen .. .. .. •• Der Verkin. 

* . Les Travaux de Dr. Kane, McClintock. Pari*. 1860. 

•Arxott, N.—On Educational Training. 1859. 

Ascasoo, Don B. M. t. — Historia de EspaKa. Madrid, 1867. The Author. 

.El Globo, Atlas dasico, etc. Madrid, 1870. 

The Author. 

‘Atlantic and Pacific Railroad and Canal Schemes, Paper* on. 

* A (-capita i NX, H.—Les Zouaoua de la Haute Kabylie. Paris. I860. 
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Accessions to the Library 


cii 

TOfej of Booh. Dotart. 

Australia.—Survey of Northern Territory. No. 157. Melbourne, 1871. 

The ScBVSTOB-GEBKBAL. 

.Extract from the * Perth Enquirer.’ Explorations, W. Australia, 1871. 

. Gold Prospecting in the North 

‘’EMt.’i87l" 

. . t> . . N. W. Coast Surveys, 1863—1. 

. Northern Territory of South 

Australia. Adelaide, 1863. 

. From Sydney to Peak Downs, 

Queensland, 1864. ' The Editob. 

•Bacui:, A. D-—Tides on West Coast of the United States. New York, 1856. 

Badges, G. P. —History of the Imams and Scyyids of 'Om&n. 1871. 

The Haklctt Society. 

• Raeb, K. S. t., Lebcn uud Schriften dcs Ilerm Geheimrathes. St. Petersburg, 

1865. 

• .Das netientdccktc Wrangell-Land. Dorpat, 1868. 

*Bais, D.—Baya of Refuge. 1857. 

Baikd. S. F.—Ornithology of California. I.and Birds Collected by J. G. Cooper. 
1870 .Presented by the State Geologist. 

•Baum, A. ct E.—Miscellanea Italians. Milan, 1845. 

Bai.wis, S. L.—The Chinese Ilccordcr. Vola. 1-3. 

H. G. IIoixtKowoBTn, F-sq. 

•Baxkeiba, Sa da.— Droits do Portugal de la cute occid. d’Afrique. Lishonne, 
1855. 

•Bassxisteb, S. On Large Uniform Maps, etc. 1849. 

•Habdix, L. S.—La Topographie, etc. Metz, 1859. 

•Babklat, J. G.— Astronomical Observations, 1865-69. Vo!. 2. 1870. 

•Babslaxoe, J.—Defense des Colonies. Prague, 1861. 

•Babbow, Sib John, Memoir of. 1850. 

Babtelmy, Abbe.—Voyage cn Italic. Paris, 1801 .. .. S. M. Dbacii, Eaq. 

Babtolim, D. —Viaggio da Napoli, etc. Naples, 1827 .. S. M. Dbach, Esq. 

Babtbam, W. —Travels through N. and S. Carolina, etc., 1792. By Pubcoase. 
•Bates, H. W.—The Naturalist on the River Amazons. 2 vola. 1863. 
•Beabdxobe, S.—The Globe Telegraph. 1859. 

Hecxeb, M. A.—Wilhelm Hardinger. Wien, 1871 .. .. The Acthos. 

•Behh, W. F. G.—Cenni sulla Coadizioni fUico^conotaicbc di Roma, etc. 
“Beke, C. T.—D'Abhadic’s Journey to Raffs. 1850. 

*...Sources of the Nile. I860. 

•Bengal Army, The Mutiny of the. N. N. 1857. 

•Bebgeb, G.—Sir I. Newton. Posen, 1866. 

•Bebuoux, E. F.—La Traits orientalc. Paris, 1870. 

Bebbabd, T.—De Lyon I la M6ditcrran&. N. P. N. D. .. S. M. Dbach, Esq. 
BsjiTOLETTt, A.—Canavesc etc. nei Secoli 13 e 14. Ivrea, 1871. Tlic Acthob. 

llisoBRasorr, M. V.—Comptc Rendn de la Soc. Imp. Geograph, de Buasie. St. 
Petersburg, 1864 .. .. .. ., .. The Editob. 

Besobovakot—C orn Trade in the N. E. Provinces of Bnssia. St. Petersburg, 
1870 . The Russ. Geog. Soc. 














of the Royal Geographical Society. 


cin 

Donort. 

Tbc Author. 
Tlie Author. 


Tit let of Too it. 

Billet, J. —System of Astronomy ( New). 18*1 
Bixteau, H.—Notice ui la ltuu Cochinchine. Paris, 1870. 

Btssox. E. S. De C.—Oxford and Cambridge Local Examination Record. 

The Author. 

Blaauw, W. II. —The Barons' War, etc. 1871 .. -• The Author. 

Hlaviord, W. T. —Geology and Zoology of Abyssinia. 1872. 

The Geolocic.*i. Surtev of India. 


“Blahius, J. H. —Reisc im Europiiuchen Russ land in 1810-11. 2 vols. 

Bloke, W. L.—Statistic* of the Cape Colony, 1871. Cape Town. 

The Author. 


UoiJJET, P., u. J. H. Kronauer.— Schweixerisehc Polytechniache Zeitschrift. 

The Authors through Dr. Ziegler. 

* Bonaparte, Le Prince. —LesOiseaux de* lies Marqueses. Pans. 

Bonvtice, J.—Daily Life and Origin of the Tasmanians. 1870. The Publishers* 

* .The Wild White Man and the Black* of Victoria. 

IVmi.A«K, W.—Ancient and Present State of the Island* of Scilly. 1756. 
*Boccu!er de Perthes. —Antiquites critiques. Paris, 1864. 

Boutlerow, M. A.—Sur 1'Oxydation da Trimethvl. 1871. 

* Brandt, A.—Die llaut der Nordischen Seeknh. 1871. 

Brigham. —Earthquakes of New England, 1638-1869. Boston. The Author. 
•Britanxicus. —The Dominican Republic and the Peninsula of Samana. 1852. 
British Association Report of the 40th Meeting, Liverpool, 1870. 

The Council. 

Brockiiaus, F. A.—Sanuulung von Wcrken in Leipzig. 1870. The Author. 

Brown, It.—Ou Recent Progress of Botanv in Denmark. Edinburgh, 1870. 

The Author. 


Brown, It. C. L,—British Columbia. 1863. 

Brown, R.— Select Records of India. No. 78 .. .. The Indla OrriCE, 

Bruce, It. B. J.—Dera Gbazee Khan District, N. W. Frontier. 1871. 

The India Ohicl 

•Rkyax, M.—System of Astronomy. 1797. 

“Buckingham, J. S.—On the Future Government of India. 1853. 

* .Biographical Sketch of. 1853. 

Buist, G. —Manual of Physical Research for India. Bombay, 1852. 

By Purchase. 

* .Index to Books and Papers on India. Bombay, 1852. 

Buneel, E.—Die ReptiUauna etc. in Wiener Ncnstadt. Wien, 1878. 

The Author. 

“Burgess, R. — Egyptian Obelisks in Rome, N. D. 

Bunn, Hicford.—A Trip to South America. 1866 .• Tbc Autuor. 

Burton, R. F. — Prorerbia Communia Syriaca. 1872 .. The Author. 

Butler, W. F.— The Great Ixme Land (N. W. of America). 1872. 

The Author. 

Calcutta Meteorological Reports. 

Californian Geological Survey. See Baird, Cooper, Gabb, Meek. 

Candolle, A. de. —La Vie ct les EcriU dc Sir W. Hooker. Paris, 1871. 

The Author. 
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civ Accessions to the Library 

Titlet of Boob. Bomrt. 

Carnes. J. A.— From Boston to the W. Coast of Africa, 1853. By Purchase 

Carvalho, A. N. de. —Rotcrio dt Joan dc Castro (Mar Roxo), 1541. Paris. 
1833 . B J Purchase. 


Chauvenet, W.— Manual of Spherical and Practical Astronomy, 2 toI*. 1866. 

By Purchase. 

•Ch£*kky, Maj.-Gcn.—Report on Euphrates Valley Railway, 1857. 

Chester, G. J.— Transatlantic Sketches. 18G9 .. .. H. 15 . Bates, Esq. 

China, Overland Communication with. By It, G. N.P. or D. The Author. 
Chinese Repository. 13 vols.. wanting vol. 6 .. .. By Purchase. 

•Chowen, O.—A Voice from the "Goodwin.” 1857. 

Chronometers. Rates of. 1871 . The Lords or the Admiralty. 

Chudinkki.—C orn Trade of Northern Circuits of Russia. St. Petersburg, 1871. 

The Russ. Geooraph. Soc. 

Church, G. E.—The Rapids of the Madeira River. From Survey* of J. end 
F. Keller. 1870 . Sir Rodericr Murchison. 

•Cialdi, Comm. A.—Ccnni sul mo to ondoso del Mare. Roma, 1656. 

•Clcverii, P„ Introdnctio in Univenam Geographiam. 1711. 

* Co Lor, T.—Ordnance Survey of Londonderry. 1835. 

•Coujctixw, E. P.—Topography of the Hartours of Athens. 1852. 

•Colville, J.—Notes, chiefly Botanical (Himalayas), 1852. 

•Conference, Maritime. Bruxelles, 1853. 

Cook, W. S.—Military Education in Austria. 1872 .. The War Omcr 

"Coo let, W. D.—Dr. Livingstone's Reise, 1853,1854. Berlin, 1855. 

* .Rodriguex Carpi'* Reise in Innerafrika. Berlin, 1855. 

Cooper, J. G.—Ornithology of California. Cambridge. U.S. 

Throuijh S. D. Whits it. State Geologist. 
Cooper, T. T.—Travel* of a Pioneer of Commerce (China), 1871. 

By Purchase. 

•Corker, Giov.—V enerie e le sue Lagunc. 3 vols. Venice, 1847. 

Cotton. Reports on. Central Provinces of India. 1871 .. C. B. PltllXtitoRE. 

CovABRtmi as. A.—Espoaicion Nacionol, Valparaiso, 1869. 

Vmversidad de Chile 

•Cramer, C.—Naturwnnder in Nordamerika. St. Pcterabnrg, 1840. 

Croll, J.—On Ocean Currents. 1870. The Author. 

Cuba in Revolution. 1871 . The Author. 

•Cullen, E.—Isthmus of Darien Ship Canal. 1852. 

Dana. J. D.—Notes on Upper California. 1849. By Purchase. 

•Dacrent, C.—Geology of N. America. Oxford, 1839. 

•Daurrke, M. B. —Experiences synthetiqnes relatives aux Mdtdorites. Paris, 
1868. 

•D'Avexac, M. Capt. de Gonneville.— Nonvellea Terre* des Indcs. Paris, 1869. 

. Allocution i la Socidtc' de Gdographie. 

Paris, 1872 . The Author. 

Dawson, J. W., and B. J. IIaiirinctos.—G eology of Prince Edward's Island. 
Montreal, 1871 .. .. .. .. .. .. The Authorj. 

•Dathan, J.—Deep-Sea Soundings, North Atlantic Ocean. 1858. 
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of the Royal Geographical Society. 

Titles of Books. 

•Dixuks, Dr. vos.—Geognostischer Fuhrer in da* SUbcngtbirge am Rhein. 
Boon, 1861. 

. . M f4 M tt Vulknnrcibe dcr Vorder-Eifcl. Bonn, 1861. 

Deceen, C-, vos do. — Reiscn in Otafrika. 4 vols. .. By Purchase 

Di Cocacr.—De Rennes U Brest et It Saint-Main, 1872. P>™. 

Dtror dd Castes et Puts*. 

•Dk Dock, B.—Vents etc. snr la Sution do Puy. Paris, 1857. 

Dki.esse.-Lcs Oscillations des Cole* de France. Paris. 1872. The Author. 
Dcxrscv, J. M., and Wm. Hughes.— Our Ocean Highways. 1871. Tbe Editors. 
•Denman, J„ Speeches of, in 1859. 

Denon, V.—Voyages dans la Basse et la Haute Kgypte. Vol. 1. 1809. 

Admiral Sir William Hall. 

•Deville, C. Sr. C.—Phcnombues cruptifs dc PItalic mdridionale. 1861. 

•Docll, A.—Project for Opening a North-West Passage through Brit Territory. 
1852. 

Dove, 1L W.—Die Yerbreitung dcr Warme in dcr nonllichen Hemisphere. Berlin, 
1855.Purchase. 

• ... Die Verbreitung dcr Wanne au.f dcr Oberflache dcr Erdc. 

Berlin, 1852 . By Purchase. 

•Du Bois-Kavmosu.— Gedachtnissrede anf Paul Ennan. Berlin, 1853. 
•Duckworth, H.—Commercial Koute to China. 1861. 

•Edlund, E.—Formation of Ice in the Sea. Stockholm, 1867. 

•Egypt, Project Ibr Completing the Transit through. N. N. ( 1854 ?) 

Emanuel, 11. —Diamonds and Precious Stones. 1865 .. The Author. 

•Erdmann, A.—Om de Lakttagelser ofver Vattcnhojdcns och vindarncs 
fOrandringar. Copenhagen, 1855. 

•Ekixzo, F. M.—Le Scoperte articbe, etc. Venice, 1855. 

•Ermas, A.—Einc Englische Expedition xum Sibirischen Eismeer. 1852. 

•.... ..Kcise urn die Krde, 1828-1850. Berlin, 1840. 

V.trrtNo, J.—Punische Steine. St. Petersburg, 1871. 

The Imi-er. Acad. RusstA. 
Kwald, A. C.—Reference Book of Modern Geography. 1870. By Purchase 
•Eyre, V.—Journal of Imprisonment in Affghanistan. 

•Falconer, T. — The Oregon Question. Ixmdon, 1845. 

•Favre, A. — Explication de la Carte gtfologique de Savoie, etc. Geneve, 
1862. 

•Featheratonhaucii, G. W. — On the Treaty of Washington, 1842. 1813. 

Febgusson, J.—Rude-Stone Monuments, etc. 1872 .. The Authoe 

Findlay, A. G.—Remarks on Livingstone’s Last Journey. 1867. The Author. 
•Fiterot, R.—On the Application of Steam to Ships of War. N. D. 
•Fleming, J. — Harbours of Refuge on the East Coast of Scotland. Aberdeen, 
1840. 

Flodert, F.—Rapport k 1'Academic natlotialc agricole, etc. Paris, 1872. 

The Authoe 

Florida, its Climate, Soil, etc. New York, 1870 .. .. J. H. Lamprey. 

Flower, W.B.—Guide to Baden-Baden. 1865 .. .. S. M. Drach, Esq. 
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A cats ions to the Library 


TitUt of Dooit. 


Amwi. 


Foxtenat, II. de It. A.—Sor le* Travaux poor l'Amelioration du Metal. Paris. 


1871. 


The Author. 


•Fontos, F.—Tableau du Caucase. Paris, 1840. 

Forbes, 1).— On the Aymara Indian* of Bolivia. 1870 .. The A union. 

.Frijce K*sa) on Vancouver Island. 1864. .. The Author. 

France —Reforms in the French Army. Translation by the War Office. 

TorouRiriiiCiL Dept. or War Orrtci- 

* Franco. F. he.—L a Formation ct de la Repartition des Reliefs terrestres. 

Freedex, W. v.—Norddeutsche Sccwarte fur da* Jahr 1871. Hamburg. 

The Aurnon. 

Fricxxaxn. —Routier de l'Australie. Pari* .. Dirdr des Cartes etc. 

Fu«s,V._Langcn-Diffcrenz zwischen den Sternwarten Stockholm und Heliiug- 

fora. 1870-1871 . Ur. Acaie or Russia. 

Garb, W. >1.—Triassic and Cretaceous Fossils of the State of California. 1864. 

The State Geologist. 

.Cretaceous and Tertiary Fossils of the State of California. 

The State Geologist. 


Gardiner, G.—Travels in the Interior of Brasil, 1886-41. 1846. 

By Purchase. 


•Garet, J. de. — Survey of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, 1842-43. 1844. 

Garxier, F.—Notice »ur te Voyage d'F.xploration (Indo-Chine). Pari*, 1869. 

The Author. 


Giordano, F.—Suite Condizionc di Roma, etc. Firenze, 1871. 

Comm. C. Neori. 

Girard, J.—La Photographic appliquec aux etudes gcographtques. Paris, 1871. 

.The Author. 

Gi.tden, IL—Gebiet dcr Stdrungstheorie. 1871 .. The Imp. Acad. Russia. 

GosChe, R.—Wiaaeuschaftlicbcr Jalimbericht, 1862-67. Leipzig, 1871. 

The Author. 

•Gkegorv, C. H.—Address to Society of Knginccrs. 1867-68. 

•Grewixoe, C. ton.— Ceber Euschiebungen am Worjaru-Scc in Livland. 
Dorpat, 1869. 

Gmesiuoi. C. L.—Geology of Naul (S. Africa). 1871 .. The Author. 

Gruiier, W.—Eln neucr seenndirer Tarsalknochen. 1871. 

.Erates lutermctatanalgcleuk des Meuscben. 1871. 

•Guest, Eh—Early English Settlements in S. Britain. 1849. 

Gutot, A.— Carl Ritter. Princeton, 1860 .. The Imp. Acad, or Uu-sta. 

Hattner, W.—Kart over Finmarkensamt. Krutianta, 1870. The Author. 
Hague, J. D.—Mining Industry. Sfc King, 0. 

•Haidixcer, W.—Ansprache gehalten in der eraten Jahre*ver*ammlung etc. 
. Vienna, 1857. 

.Geologische Aufnahmen in Oesterreich von 1851-39. 

Hakluyt Society Publication*. .See Badger, Major, and Markham. 

Hale, T. M.—Topographical Index to Fellows of the Geological Society. 1871- 

The Author. 

•Hall, M.— Suggested Works on the Thame*. 1852 . 

•Hamilton, W. J.—Geography. N. D. 
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qf the Royal Geographical Society. 


TUltt of Iheko. 


Donor/. 


IUHS. J.-Dic Wlndc dcr udrdlichen Hemisphnre. etc^ ^ IA . 

Hobart Town, 1870. 
The I.IBIUR1A.N. 


Haxxajtokd, S.—Tasmanian Public Library Catalogue. 


lUncocirr. A. F. P.—Himalayan Districts of Koolo, etc. 1871. The Acthob. 
•Hah*. Dr.—Tornadoes are caused by Heat, etc. 1852. 

Hawwcto*. R J.-Geological Structure, etc., of 
Montreal, 13 s 1 .. •• •• 

Habbi*. J.—Collection of Voyage*. 4 vols. J - J - >Ieer1 “ ax ’ tjUl ‘ 

Hahhu, W. C.—Introduction to 2nd Edition of • Highlands of Etbioj«a.^Ji\ 


•HathioT, C.—Eleetrotypiog Operations. Washington, 1S51. 

HaCgktox, R—Railway Amalgamation .. •• •• Acthob. 

•HaIohtox, S.—Solar and Lunar Tide* on the Coasts of Ireland. Dublin, 1855. 


Hacslat, T. R. ».—Die Bodengvstaltung in Mexiko. Wien. 1»<U^ 

•Hawkins, J., Passages in the Life of. lly J. P. Collier ud W. H. Smyth. 1850. 
Hawkslet. T.— Address to the Inst, of Civil Engineers, 1872. 1 he Acthob. 

Hayw ard, G.-Routes between Yarkand, etc., and lint p*,. 


•Hector, J.—The Indians seen on Captain PaRiscr’s Expedition. 1802-84. 

. Trans, and Proc. of New Zealand Institute. '°' , j''’|| CCTu| , 

. Reports of Geological Explorations, 1870-71. ^ew Z ealan d. ^ 

. Physical Features of Brit. North America. Edin. 1861. 

•Bell. X. II. de.— Les Steppes de la Mer eas phone, etc. 3 toIs. Pans, 1843. 

HellwaLD, F. vox.— Hollindische Niedcrlassungen in Ostindien. The Hague. 
jg-Q ^ ^ 4t „ „ .. lot* AiTuOlt. 

•IIelmexsex, Gr. v.—Reise nach dem Ural, etc. 1833-35. St. Petersburg, 1843. 

•. Die Salxsecn Bessarabiens, 1854. 

.Sir Roderick I. Murchison 1871. St. Petersburg, 1872. 
. The Acthok. 

•Hem so, J. Graiii.ro da.—C ltimi Progressi della Geografia. Torino, 1846. 

.Cenni aull’ Agricoltura etc. dell’ Africa Francese. 

Firenze, 1847. 

•Hekschel, J. F. W.—Results of Astron. Ob*, at the Cape of Good Hope, 1843. 
1847. 

Hitchcock, E.-Address to Assoc, of American Geologist*. New 

lloaiffTETTEH, F. vox.—Neuseeland. Stuttgart, 1863 .. The Acthok. 

Hooax, J. S.—Le Canada : un Essai. Montreal, 1855 .. The Acthob. 

•Hooo, J.—Geography, etc., of Mount Sinai. Edinburgh, 1850. 

•HoLLAxd. II.—Travels in the Ionian Isles, etc, during 1812 and 1813. 1815. 

Hondius and Mercator’s Atlas. 1615 .. •• •• •• Pcrchaac. 


* Hooker, Dr.—Introduction to Flora of New Zealand. 1853. 


Horn, Cape Meteorology of. 


Official Document, No. 11. 1871. 

Meteorological Dept. 
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Accessions to the Library 


Titles of Books. 

Hornby, Admiral, Summary of Cruise Round the World by. 


Amor*. 

1871. 

The Admiralty. 


•How*, J.—On North American Colonic*. 1831. 

Hlobes, W. See Dempsey. 

•Humboldt. A. de.—A* ie centrale. S yoI*. Puri*, 1843. 

•Hume, D. M.—Boulder Clay of Korope. 1869. 

•Hunt, T. Sterry.—F ormation des Gypacs, etc. 

Hunter, W. W.—Oriiaa. 1872 . By Purchase. 

•Hutchinson, G.—Can*e» and Principle* of Meteorological Phenomena. Glai- 
gow, 1833. 

Hutton, T. W.—Bird* of New Zealand. 1817 .. .. The Author. 

•Huxley, J. H.—On the Present Condition of Organic Nature. 1862. 

•IsstT, Ollah.—T ravel* beyond the Himalaya. 1823. 

Jacobi, H. von.—C onstruction idcnlircher Araometer. St. Petersburg, 1871. 

The Imperial Academy. 

•Jaoquemont.—V oyage dan* 1'Indc (1828-32). Pari*, 1841. 

•James. 11.—Meteorological Ob*erration* at Station* of Royal Engineers in 
1853-4. 1855. 

Jansen, J.—Statistic* of the Odessa Corn Trade, 1371. St. Petersburg. 

The Imp. Acad, or Sciences, Russia. 

Jeffreys, J. G.—Exploring the Coasts of Shetland. 1863. The Author. 

Jebrold, W. B.—A “Braxe-bcakcr” with the Swede* in 1832. 

8 . M. Orach, Esq. 

Joanne, A.—Guide de Paris » Geneve .S. M. Dracb, Esq. 

•Jochmcs, Lieut-Gcn.—Memorandum on India. 1858. 

Johnston, K.—Lake Region of Central Africa. 1870 .. The Author. 

*. Florida Gulf Stream. 1862. 

Keller, J. and F.—Surrey* of Madeira River (S. America). 1870. 

The Authors. 

•Kelley, M. F.—Projet duo Canal maritime h l’aide de* Atrato et Truando. 
Keru alley, C. P.. et A. Le Gras. —Instructions nautique*. Cote* oecidentes 

d’Afriqur. 1871. Depot de la Marine. 

•Kesselmavkr, C. A.—Stellbarer Universalkalender, etc. 

Kino, C—Mining Industry. U. S. Geological Explor. of 40th parallel. 
.Atlas to the tame. The Author. 

•Kuuc, J.—Meteorological Tables, illustrating Climate of East Tropical AMca. 
1872. 

Kjerulf, T.—Om Skuriugsmicrkcr Glaeialform. Kristiania, 1871. 

The Royal Uxiversity, No«way. 
Knox, T. W.—Overland through Asia. New York, 1871 .. By Pl’rcuask. 
Koestun, C. II.—Hist naturrlle de Tile d'Elbe. Vienne. 1780. 

S. M. Orach, Esq. 

•Kohl, J. G.—Maps of America mentioned in Hakluyt Washington, 1857. 
Korscharow, N. ▼»—Wehableierxkrystille. St. Petersburg, 1871. 

The Imp. Acad, or Russia. 

Koner, W.—ZeiUchrift dcr GesellschRft fur Erdkunde xu Berlin, 1872. 

The Editor. 
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Tdles of Boob. 

Koiio»T, J. von. —Pester Volksxihlung vom Jahre 1870. 


Ibu on. 

P**l, 1871. 

The Author. 


Kortazzi. J.—Longeodifferenz. St. Petersburg, 1871. 

The l hp. Acad. or Russia. 

‘Kotnciiy, T.—VegctRtion und der Canal auf dem Isthmus von Suez. \\ ien, 
1858. 

‘Kowalevski, A. — Studies aui Wilrmcrn, etc. 1870. 

The Imp. Acad, or Russia. 

‘Kowalski, M. — Keise in das Petschoni-Land im Jahre 1843. SL Petersburg, 
1846. 

Kronai'er, J. U. See Bolley. 

‘KrU*RNstern, J. DE. — Memoir uf. 1856. 

Laid vr. J., Ho*kin’s filing Dictions for Coast of Ireland, translated by. 4S\ 

Dei At des Carte* etc. 


* Lagos, The Destruction of. 1852. 

‘Lamanskt, K.—Ilassin de la Mer d'Aral. Paris, 1858. 

Labohtox, J. K.—Barometric Difference* and Fluctuations. 1871. 

The Altuor. 

•Larmir, Docaveac be.—L e Desert ct le Soudan. Paris, 1853. 

.Sur le Ragle. Paris, 1855. 

.Sor le Kordofan (.Nubia). 1851. 

.Le Canal tie la Mer range. Paris, 1855. 

Lav ado, J. P. M.—Catalogo das publics da Acad. Real, I is bo*. Lisboa, 1865. 

Seubor Terreko. 

Lee, H.— War in the Southern States. Memoirs. 1869. II. W. Kates, Esq. 

Lee, J. (Hartwell), Portrait of. S. M*Drach, E*|. 

Lr. Gras.—P hnresde* Cotes de France. 1869. 

.Phare* des iles britanniques. 1870. 

.Phare* du Grand Oc^an. 1869. 

.Phare* de l'Amerique anglaise. 1869. 

.Phares des Etats-Unis. 1870. 

...Phare* du Sud ct Eat d’Afrique. 1869. 

.Instructions nantiques, Cotes oecidentc* d'Afriquc. 1871. 

.Annalc* hydrographiqnes. Pari*. 1870. 

DepOt des Cartes etc., Paris. 

l.KMrERTZ, M.—Antiqnariscbes Biicherlager in Bonn. 1871. The Publisher. 

Leslie. D.—“ Hlonipa” (a Kafir custom). 1871 •• J. Sanderson, E*q. 

Letouhneux.—H ydrographical System and Fresh Water Fishes of Algeria- 
(S« Playfair.) 1871. Col. PLAYFAIR. 

Lkvison. H. A. (The Old Shckarry).—Camp Life, etc. 1871. The Author. 
•Locke, J.— Weather Map*, etc. Dnblin, 1860. 

•I-osoHAN, W.— Explorations of Iceland. 1861. 

•Lowe, E. J.—Earthquake of 1863. 

I.than, B. S.—Topography of the Punjab Oil Region. Philadelphia, 1874. 

Ahek. Philos. Soc. 

•Lynch, W. F.—Expedition to the Dead Sea. Baltimore, 1852. 
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Accessions to the Library 


Donors. 


Titles of Books. 

Major, U. II.—Select Utter* of C. Colnmbu*. Edited by. 1871. _ 

* The lUiLcrT Society. 

'Malte-Brcs.—L'F. xploration faitc dans l'Afrique centralc, 1855, 1850, E. 1 ogcl. 
Burton et J. H. Speke. 

• .Dccouvcrie In plan importante en Geographic, 1864-1868. 

• .. ..U Destince do Sir J. Franklin. Pari*, 1860. 

• .Sur le* Progre* de* Sciences giiographiques, 1860, 1861. 

M.in rix. H. F. VOS.—Adolph von Wrede* Reisc in Hndhramnnt etc. 

Braunschweig, 1970 . By PtruaiasE. 

•Manht, C.—Delta of the Danube. 1862. 

Mass, W. W.—A New System of Measures, etc. New York, 1872. 

The Atrruon. 

Markham, C. R.—Memoir on the Indian Surveys. 1871 ., The Author. 

.Letter on the Marino Sarvcysof India. 1871. The Author. 

.Commentaries of the Yncas, by the Ynca Gareilasio de la 

Vega. Translated, etc. 1971 .The Haxlctt Society. 

.Ollanta. Translated from the Quicha language. 1871. 

The Atrrtion. 

• .On the best Route for the North Polar Expedition. 1865. 

* .On the Origin, etc., of the Greenland Esquimaux. 

Martis, Montgomery. —History of British Colonies .. By Purchase. 

Martin, P„ Instructions nautiques. traduit par. 1870. 

DtiKrt des Carte* etc., Paris. 

Mateek, S.—Account of Travnucore and i» People. 1871. By Purchase. 

Maximowicz, C. J.—Rhododcndre® Asi® orientali*. 1870. 

St. Petershuku Acad, or Sciences. 

M'Coeii, J.—Topography of Assam. Calcutta, 1837 .. By Purchase. 

•M'Culloch, J. R.—Russia and Turkey, 1854. 

•M'Doxalu, D. G. E.—Lecture on British Columbia. 1865. 

Meade, H.—New Zealand and South Sea Islands .. .. By Purchase. 

Meek. F. B.—Carboniferous and Jurassic Fossil*, California. 

The State Geologist. 

Mercator. See liondius. 

M'Farlane.—A ntidote against Tendency of Modern Geology. 1871. 

The Author. 

•Miami. —Memoria dedicate al Sir R. Murchison. Constantinople, 1865. 

•Middendorf, A. Th. von.—R eisc in dem dossers ten Norden Sibiricns, 1843, 

1844. 


...Die Barbara. St. Petersburg, 1870. 

The Author. 

Military Stations.—Maps showing, etc., in England and Wales. 

The Right Hon. Ed. Cardwell. 

Millies, U. C.—Mounaies indigenes de l'Archipel indien, etc. La Hague, 1871. 

The Author. 

Millikuen, F.— Progres de 1’Hellenisme. Braila, 1871 .. The Author. 

Milton, Viscount.—History of San Juan Water Boundary. I860. 

By Purchase. 

Mohn, 1 L—Storm Atlas. Christiania, 1871 . The Meteor. Inst, or Norwat. 
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TUla of Books. Dmon. 

XI... mi, M — IV- Pari* A Strasbourg (Guide) .. •• B. M. D*ach, K*q. 

T. G.-Extr»ct» from Report of Great Trigon^mcal Surrey 

of India. DehraDoon, 1871 . Tbt Imu OHIO. 

•Monticelu, T, Operv dell’. Napoli, IWI. 2 vol*. 

•MorloT, A. v.— Geologic dcr norduatlichen Alpen. W icn, 184.. 

•Mono, G.—Communication through Tehuantepec. 1845. 

•Mueller, F.— An Historical ltcrie of Explorations in Australia. 1837. 

Mt f. i n. , P. vox.—Forest Culture, etc. 1870 .. •• The Actuob. 

• .Phytology applied to Industrial Purposes. 1870. 

Muuimead, Ws».—Political Geography (in Chinese). Shanghac. 1853. 

. On Zoology, etc. Shanghai. 1851 .. The Author. 

Muller, A.—Dispersal of Non-migratory Insecuby Atmospheric 

•Muller. G. F.— Conquest of Siberia. 1842. 

•Muxeinger, W. —Sitten und Recht der Bogos. H interthur, 1859. 

•MuacmsoN, R.— Review of A. Favre's Geology of Mont Blanc. 1868. 

Murray's Handbook for Turkey in Asia, etc. 1871 •• By Purchase. 

ill-snots. G. C. — At Home with the Patagonians. 1871. .. J. Me brat. Esq. 

Na»y. Report on the Health of. ..The Admiralty. 

Negri, Comm. C.— Excursiooe allc Coste belgiehe etc. Firenxe. 

Jim, A. — Meteorology of the Punjab for 1870. Lahore, 1871. The Author. 
Netto, L. — Mu sco Imperial do Rio dc Janeiro- Rio, 1870. The Author. 
•Neumateb, M.-Die Cephalopodei.-F anna dcr Odithe elc. Wien, 1871. 
•Newberry, J. S.—Geology, etc., of California. Washington, 1941. 

Nicholson, C.— The Mental, Moral, etc.. Progress of the present Century. 
1855. 

Niemann, G. K.— Bloemlexing nil Maleische Gcschrifteu. Amsterdam, 1871. 

K. Arad, tan Amsterdam. 

•Nilsson, S. — Skandinaviska Nordens, etc. Lund, 1838—43. 

Nordensbiold. A. E.— Redogbrclse for en Expedition af Gronland ar 1870. 

Stockholm, 1871 . Thc Acthob. 

Norway.—Norsk Meteorologist Aarbog. 1860-70. 3 vols. 

.Folknucngden* Bevtrgilse. 1870. 

.. ..... Kongsvingcr Lillestrom Jcrnbnne. 

.Fiskerier. 1870. 

.Fatig Statistic. 1867 .. The Royal University of Norway. 

•Novara, Reise der Oestcrreicbischeu Fregatte, 1857 to 1859. Wien, 1839. 
Oliver, S. P.—The Dolmen Mounds of Brittany. 1872 .. The Author. 

•O'Riley, E.—The Tcuasserim Provinces. 1862. 

Ortox, J.— The Andes and the Amnions. 1870 .. .. U. W. Bates, Esq. 

OsnottN, Sukrard.— Exploration of N. Polar Region. 1871. The Author. 

.Discovery of N. W. Passage by 1I.M.S. hratigolor, 1850-54. 

1 . The Author. 


1863 


.Qucdab, a Cruise in Japanese Waters, 1863. 


The Author. 
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Accessions to the Library 


Donor*. 


Titles of Books. 

■P m »», P. S.—Voyages cn Husse. Paris, 1793. 

•PaxcbaZI, D. G. M-—Antichita Sicilian*. 2 roll, folio. Naples, 1751. 

Paraguay, Republic of. Edinburgh, 1871.B. Chacbo»t. Esq. 

Parke*. W.—Euphrates Valley Railway. 1872 .. W - **■ Axurew, Esq. 

•Partiiay, II.—Ob^Tlaaf dc t Nil, etc. 1S6«. 

• Pas ucv itch.—C ampagne* da Mtrfclul P. cn 182S-29. 

Para, J.—Die zweile IXutsche NordpoUr-Expedition. ^ 

Peabody.—Report* of P. Academy of Science. Salem, 1871. The AcADKJtt. 
•Peboouo, C.—Nuova Sede del Circolo geografico. Torino, 1868. 

•Perron's Voyage au Ouadiyl. par Jomanl. 1851. 

PirnatMASS, A.—O. Pa*cy'» Kcise nach den Wrangell-Landc,etc. Gotha. 1871. 

The ACTAOiu 

....Ortler Alpen .. .. •• •• The Acruoa. 

Plat*A tB, R. L. See Letourneux. 

Pleasombox, A. G.—Influence of Blue Colour on Animal and \ egetablc I.ife. 
Philadelphia. 1871. The Altuor. 

Plow eh, W. B.—Illustrated Guide to Baden-Baden. Baden-Baden, 1865. 

S. M. Dracu, Esq. 

Polo, Marco, The Book of. Edited by Col. H. Yule, c.n. 2 vols. 1871. 

By PlRCUASE. 

Poonr, H. P.—Congressional Directory. Washington, 1871. The Aituor. 
•Prazhovsrx. —Expedition de Bessarabie, 1852. Poulkova, 183A 
Pbitchabd, J. T.—On Social Progress in ludia .. •• The ActuoR. 

Prorence, Vojage en, etc. Pari*, 1798 .. .. .. S. M. DbaCH, Esq. 

“Queteutt, J. A.—Mammalia of Massachusetts. 1871. 

Rath, G.—Mineralogisch-pctrographiscbe Bemcrltungen. Bona, 1S61. 
•Ravkssteix, E. G.—Geographical Discovery in Eastern Africa. 1871. 
•Rawhxsox, Sir H. — Speech on India. 1858. 

Reauc, W.—The Martyrdom of Man. 1872 .. .. .. The ActuoB. 

*RcortEU>, W. C.—The Cyclones of the Western Pacific. New York, 1856. 

Reiss, W., aud A. Stcbkl.— Altura* principale* tornados en la Republic* del 
Ecuador. 1871 . The Actbob. 

UebcsaT, J. P. E.—Yiudiciie Siniea Novw. Paris, 1872 .. The Altuor. 
•Rennie, G. B.— Improvement of River Danube. 1856. 

•Kichardsox, J .—Article on the Polar Regions. 

*.. ..Decline of Arctic Discovery. 1849. 

Risk, H.—Om Eskinucrncs HerkonuL Kjobenhavn, 1871.. The At Tlton. 
Rodebtsox, Consul-—On Silk Cultivation in Japan .. ..The IxOIA OtHtX. 
•Ronixsox, 11—The Effectual Improvement of the River Thames. 1865. 
Kohlis G.—Von Tripolis nach Alexandrien. Bremen, 1871. The Acthor. 
•RoLle, P.—Ncumarkt in Obcr-Steiermark. Vienna, 1856. 

MIosciieb, A—Ptolemacos and die Handelsstmsen in Central-Afrika. Gotha, 
1857. 

•Rose, G.—Mineralogische etc. Keise nach dem Ural, Kampuchea Mcere, etc. 
Berlin, 1837. 
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Rossv. Leon de- Actcs etc. de la Soc. dEthnologie. ParU, 187^ Acruou 

Ro*s, A. — Astor's Expedition to Oregon. 1849. I!y Poecuase. 

•Row ell, G. A -On the Change of Temperature in Europe, etc. 1853. 

•Rcscost, A. R C.-Dei Tufi Vulcanic! del Campagna Koinana trovata. 1804. 
Uoroi, IS 05. 

Bnoxi, IL C. — Meteorological OUcrv.tions in New Sooth Wale. «££ 
Sydney, 1871. . 

•Rus-ia.— Un Mot nr louvrage de M. de Cualine intitule • La Route en 1839. 
Pari*. 1843. 

•Sabine, Gen.—Meteorological Observation* by Sea ami l And. ^ 

•Sabine, Major ED.-Magnctic, Isoclinal. and lsodynamic Line* in the British 
Islands. 1839. 

Salzburg, VVegweiaor. Salzburg. 1830 .S. M. DrMH, 

Saumriixj. Zoology of Voyage of 1I.1LS. 1850. 

Sank*. B- F—U.S. Naval Observatory Astrou. and Meiwrotefr ObjL foM868. 
Washington, 1ST I • • •• •• •• ** 

San Martin, Esploradore* del Territorio de. Bogota, 18,1. ... 

1 The ConmnoNKii or tue ExmiTtos, lo* 1 . 

•Saumi re.— Voyages dans let Alpes, etc. 3 vola. Geneve, 1786. 

•Schacii, F. —Magnetlsche Beobachtnugen. Triest, 1858. 

Sct.inr m:b, A. — P. v. L’slar’s ilurkanische Stndien. 1871.^ ^ of RtmlA 

•Schlacintwot.—I ndia and High Atia. 4 vol*. 

SciiwareaTT, J. G.— Die Hercule**HftdcT. Wien, 1831 .. S. M. Drach, 

Sbcchi, A.—Evcurihionc »cicntifica fatu a Norcia. Roma. I860. The AtJTHOn. 
Selwyn, A.— Geological Surrey of Canada. 1866-1869. Mootreal^JO. 

Srxr S A — Le Ndre de Justedal ct set Glaciers. Christiana, 1870. 

!>Fxr.. .. a. Lessen UC w The R. Lxivzasmr or Noawav. 

Shaw. N.—The Primitive Inhabitants of Scandinavia. 1845. 

Shaw. It. D.— Visits to High Tartary. Yarkand, and Kashgar. 187L ^ A 

•Showers, C. L— Letters from Southern and Central India. 1863. 

Silvkji AND Son’s Circular Colonial News.The PaorntEToRs. 

Sladen, E. B.— Trade through Bnrmah to China. Glasgow, 1870.^ AnmlL 

Swivn F P —Chinese and English Names of Places, ctc„ in China. Shanghai. 
Smith, K. I .-cmnese anu r-ug.i, „ j HoLUNowotmi, E*s 

1I)(V •• •• •• •• " 

•Smith, J.— On the Quadrature and Rectification of the Circle. 186,. 

Smtth. C. P.-Projection of Maps of the World, etc. Edinburgh, ^70^^ 

•SoNKLAR, K.—Dus Oetxthaler Eisgebiet. Vienna, 1856. 

•SoNNtNt, C. S.—Travels in Greece, etc. 1801. 

South Sea Islanders. Parliamentary Reports. 1871 .. Lord A. RcsseLL. 

•Sphere. On the Gnomonic Projection of. 1851. 

•Sprenoer, A.—Die Post- und ReUerouten des Orients. Uipmg. 1864. 
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Accession* to the Lilranj 


Ihnon . 


Tula of Booh. 

•Spbbck, R.—On the River Purus. 1864. 

•Sqtnwi, E. G.—Honduras et San Salvador. Pari*, 1855. 

* .Aboriginal Monument* of the Mississippi Valley. New York, 

18*7. 

* .Honduras Interoceanic Hail way, etc. 1657. 

* .. ..Remarks on Testertnaun's Ante-historic Time*. 1811. 

* „ ..Geography and Arehasology of Peru. 1870. 

•Stauk, J.—Currents in the Atlantic Ocean. 1659. 

* .On the Meteorology of Scotland, 1858. Edinburgh, 1858. 

* .Fall of Rain in Scotland for 1857. Edinburgh, 1858. 

Stai'ntok, Sir G. T.—Portrait .S. M. Ilium, Esq. 

•STrrssraui*, J. J. S.—Mcnncskeslsegten* tidligate optrnsden i Europa. 
Kjdbraharn, 1865. 

•S-raxta, J.—Reive durch die Oesterreichischc Scliwci*. Lina, 1829. 

SrcraAKi, L.—Boreas und die Boreaden. 1871. Sr. PEratsntmo lxr. Acad. 
Stevens, S,—The New Route by the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, 1871. The AlTuott. 
•Snraux, R.—Alpeuansicht. Bern. 1868. 

•Stbatos, N.—The S. W. Shore of the Dead Sea. 1864. 

•Sratrvr., F. G. IV.—L'Observatoire de Poulkova. 3 vol*. St. Petersburg. 
1645. 

Srtrmx, A. St* Reiss. 

•Stfder, B.—Die natiirliehc Lage von lleni. Map. Bern. 1859. 

Store, J. J.-Notd- und Osteee-Kanal durch Holstein. Berlin. 1864. 

Tlx Atnaoau 

•Stees, ff. H.—On a portion of Dukhun (Ea*t Indies). 18.16. 

* . On the proposed India Bill. 1858. 

*St.nce, M. H.—Great Britain one Empire. 1852. 

Tables pour revaluation dea Distances en Mer. Paris. No. 477. 

Di'm de* Cartes et Plan*. Pam*. 
•Taj*t, G. de.—L c* An tears hindonstanis ct leurs Ouvmge*. Paris, IS68. 

*Tcm hatch r.r, P. de,—N ouvclle Phase de la Question d’Oricnt. Paris, I860. 

* .Voyage dans l'Altai oriental, etc. Paria, 1845. 

* .Asic mineure. 6 vols. and Atlas. 

* .Letter* Mir la Turqnie. Paris, 1859. 

*•••••...Ix Royaume d’ltalie, etc. Paris, 1862. 

* .Italic et Turquie. Paris, 1859. 

* .La Pai* de Zorich, etc. Paris, 1859. 

Teclok, A. G.—La Mere, etc. Paris, 1867. 

•Tito was, E.—Early Armenian Coins. 

TnoMAssix. Pilotc de la Manche. No. 481. Paris, 1870. 

D£t6t des Cartes etc.. Pari*. 

Thomsen, J.—Tliemochemiske Undcrsogelser. Copenhagen, 1871. 

The Autoor. 

Tourer, J. A.—Limites entre Chile 1 Bolivia. Santiago. 1863. 

Kx. Mimstro de Extado. 
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Title* of Booh. Donor*. 

•Townsos, K.— Travels in Hungary, etc. 179*. 

Tracet, C'apt.—Notes on Antechamber of Great Pyramid. Edinburgh. 1871. 

The Atmion. 

Trinidad. Education in. 1870 .The Colonial Orrtcx. 

• Tito ton, F.—Monuments de l'Antiqaitd dans 1'Europe. Lausanne, 1868. 

Tcckett, F. F.—Determination of Heights by means of the Thermo-barometer. 

.. The Arntos. 

•Vetch, J.—On IUtchs of Safety. 1844. 

•Victoria, Die Colonic, in Australien. Melbourne, 1861. 

• .Emit dicers, introduction do Catalogue dc 1'Expositic®. Melbourne, 

1861. 

• .Catalogue of the Victoria Exhibition. 1861. 

VtoKOLW, C.—Shadow Path. Eclipse of the Son orer Spain. I860. 

The Author. 

•Vkicesskl, A.—Lea Peuples slave*. Lyon, 1865. 

Waketield, T.—Footprints in Eastern Africa. 1866 .. The Acthob. 

Walker, J. T.—Standards of Measure and the Base Lines. Debra Doan, 1870. 

The India Omcr.. 

•Warren, E. de.—R ailways in Euphrates Valley. 1857 .. Rev. R. Hrewin. 

Webh, F. C.—Up the Tigris to Bagdad. 1870. .. .. The Aithor. 

Wkoster, W. If. B.—Periodic System of Atmospheric Action. 

S. M. Drach, Esq. 

•Werne. F.—Reisc durch Sennaar, etc. Berlin, 1870. 

West ludies.—Correspondence respecting the Federation of the I-eeward Islands. 
1871. Parliamentary Paper .. .. Lord Arthur Rcssell. 

Whale Fishery, Southern, Reports of. 1851. 

WniTTV, J. S.— Water Supply of Jerusalem. 1864 .. .. The Author. 

Wiedemann, F. J.—Ueher die Nationalitid etc. in Kurland. 1870. 

The Imp. Acad, or Russia. 

Wild, IL—L’Observ. physique central de Russie. 1870. St. Petersburg, 1871. 

The Oiwkrvatort. 

Williams, J.—Comets n.c. 611 to a.d. 1640, from the Chinese annals, trans¬ 
lated by. 1871 . The Author. 

• Wilmot, A. P. E.—Transports in the Crimea, 1855. 1867. 

Wilson, C. W.—Translation of Austrian Officer's * On the Euphrates Valley 
Railway.* 1873 .The Warn Oirtct 

Wilson, J.—Missionary Voyage to the Southern Pacific Ocean, 1*96-98. 4to. 
1799 . .. .. By Purchase. 

WoLr, R.—Vierte Jahretschrift dcr natnrw. Gcsellsch. in Zurich. ZQricb, 1871. 

The Societt. 

•Woods, J. E.—North Australia Physical Geography. Adelaide, 1864. 

•Worms, H.—The Earth and its Mechanism. 1862. Gottingen, 1871. 
•WaoTTBiLmr, Lord.—On Manry’s Plan for Improving Navigation. 1853. 
Wcstesield, E.—Die Strasse voa Users uach Mekka By Purchase. 

Wtld, J.—On the Distribution of Gold throughout the World. 

Wtue, A.—Notes ou Chinese Literature. Shanghai, 1867. 

IL G. Hollisouorth, Eaq. 
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Accessions to the Library 


Tilla of'Dtnku Doaort. 

Wvmav. U H.—On the E. and N. Extension* of the Gulf Stream. Washington, 
18 ;i . .. The D. S. Nayt Dkit. 

Yclk, II.— The Book of Ser Marco Polo. 1871. 2 vols. .. By Purchase. 

.Address to the Geographical Section of the Brit. Assoc. Edinburgh, 

* Aug. 3rd, .. The Al "” IOH - 

.Statement of Set-rices of Col. II. Yule. 

.Indiau Bemain* in Java. 

.Sketches of Java. 1862. 

..The African Squadron Vindicated. 1850. 

Ziegler. J. M.—London Exhibition of 1862. Winterthur, 1862. 


PERIODICALS. 


Academy . The Publishers. 

Alpine Journal . The Publishers. 

American Naturalist ,. .. ., .. .. The Publish***. 

Athenaeum. .. .. The Ebitobs. 

Ansland (Das). Augsburg .. .. .. .. ,. By Purchase. 

Bibliothequc universelle et Berne Suisse . The Publishers. 

Bookseller .. . .. .. .. The Publishers. 

Brasil and Hirer Plato Mail .. .. .. .. .. The PutiusBKna. 

Canadian Journal of History, Science, and Art. The Canadian Institute. 
Church Missionary Intelligencer ., ., .. The Publisher*. 

Colonial Intelligencer .. .. .. ., .. .. The Publishes*. 

Field .The Publishes*. 

Food Journal .The Publisher*. 

Illustrated Travels .. .. ■ ,, ., ,. The Publish kb*. 

Malte-Bmn's Nourelles Annates des Voyages.. ,, .. The Editor. 

Mercantile Marine Magazine ,, ,, .. .. The Editor. 

Nature . . .. By Pbbchase. 

Nautical Magazine . By Purchase. 

Newton’s London Journal of Arts and Science* .. .. The Authors. 

Ocean Highways.The Publisher. 

Pctermann’s Mitthcilungen. Gotha .. .. .. A. Pltebhann. 

Pbcenix, The . ,, By Purchase- 

Photographic Journal. The Editors. 

Publishers’ Circular .. M „ By Purchase. 

Quarterly Review .The Publisher. 

Revue drs Cours srtentiflqucs ,, ,, M M ,, The Publishers. 
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Tale*. 

Scientific Opinion.. 
Statesman’* Year-book .. 
Trilbner’* Literary Record 
"Wesleyan Missionary Notice* 


Donor*. 

The PUBLISHER*. 
By Purchase. 
By Purchase. 
The Publisher. 


TRANSACTIONS OF SOCIETIES, &c. 

EUROPE. 

«bkat Britain asi> Ireland— 

Anthropological Review .. .. The AsTHaorotoctc.it. Society. 

Arclucologia: Proceeding* and Transactions of the Arehawh^riSoeurty. 

Horologies Journal .The lRRt.TtrT.oR. 

The Council. 
The Society. 
The Society, 
The Society. 
The Society. 
The Association. 
The I NSTtTtIT.ON. 
The Society. 
The Society. 
The Society. 
The Society. 
The Society. 


Journal of the East India Association. 

Journal of the Photographic Society. 

Journal of the Proceedings of the I.innean Society .. 

Journal of the Koyal Agricultural Society of England. 

Journal of the Royal Geological Society of Ireland .. 

Journal of the Geologists’ Aisociation. 

Journal of the Royal United Scrrice Institution 

J ournal of the Society of Arts. 

Journal of the Statistical Society of Loodon 
Memoir* of the Philosophical Society of G lasgow .. 

Memoir* of the Philosophical Society of Manchester. 

Memoir* of the Royal Astronomical Society .. 

Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London 

Proceedings of the Aborigine* Protection Society 

Proceeding* of 
Riding, l^eds 

Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers .. The Institution. 
Proceedings of the Literary and Philosophic Society of Liver^ml 


The Society. 
The Society. 

of the Geological and Polytechnic Society 


t Society. 


Proceeding* of the Royal Artillery Institution 
Proceeding* of the Royal Horticultural Society 
Proceedings of the Royal Institntion .. 

Proceeding* of the Royal Society of I-ondon .. 

Proceeding* of the Royal Society of Edinburgh 
Proceeding* of the Society of Antiquaries 
Proceeding* and Transaction* of the Boyal Dublin Society. The Society. 

VOL. XLII. 


The Inutitetion. 

The Society. 
The Institution. 
The Soctcnr. 
The Society. 
The Society 
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Wa. A " 0r '' 

Proceeding* and Transactions of the Royal Iri*h Academy AcAOD|r 
Proceeding* and Transactions of the Zoological Society. The Son ctv . 

Quarterly Jonrnal of the Geological Society .. .. The Society. 

Quarterh Wather Report .. .. The Nrmwwku Ornca. 

Raddiffe Observatory. The Rancurm Tacrrr.o. 

Report of the British Association for the Advancement 


Report of the Committee of the Council of Education 

Royal Colonial Institute Journal . 

Scottish Meteorological Report*.. 


By Purchase. 
The Institute. 
The Soctrrt. 


Sessional Papcn of the Royal Institute of British ArcMtect* l%mm ^ 


Transactions of the Edinburgh Geological Society 
Transactions of the Ethnological Society 


The Society. 
The Society. 


Transactions of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire. 

The boci til v • 

. The Society. 


Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature 


The Academy. 

MlNlSTtRE DE LA MARINE- 


France— 

Academic dcs Science* de Dijon 

Annates bydrograpbiqne*, etc. • 

Bulletin de la Socidtd d’Encouragement pour I'lndustrie nationale. 

The Socitrr. 

Bulletin de la Socidtd de Geographic. The Society. 

Cotnptes rend us de l'Acaddmie de* Science* .. •• The Academy. 

Journal asiatique de la Societd asiitiquc, Paris .. The Society. 

Rapport annuel fait h la Soeidte'd’Ethnographie .. The Society. 

Revue maritime et coloniale .. .. Muilftltl DE LA Marine. 

Germany— 

Abhaiullungen der Xaturwissenschaften *u Bremen. The Academy. 

Abhandlungen fdr die Knnde dea Morgenlande*. Lciprig. The Societt. 

Abhandlungen end Sitrangsberichte der K. B. Akad. der It itsecscbaften 
ruMQnehen. Munich . Dr. W. KOCH. 

Akademie der Wisscnschaflen xn Munchen ... •• The Academy. 

Beitnige *ur Statistik der Stadt Frankfurt am Main, etc. The Society. 
Jahresberieht der Schlesiscbcn Gcsellschaft. Breslau. 

Mdmoire* de la Socidtd de* Sciences naturellc*, Strasbourg. 

Mittheilungen ans dem Osterland. Altenburg •• 

Xotixblatt des Vcreins fur Erdkunde. Darmstadt. 
Phjsikalisch-okonomiscbc Gcsellschaft ru Konigsberg 
Schriftcn der Cniversitat ru Kiel 


The Society. 
The Society. 
The Society. 
The Society. 
The Society. 
The UsrvEustTY. 


Zcitachrift der Deutschcn Morgenlandiacheu Gcsellschaft, Lejpilg. 
Zeitschrift der Gcsellschaft fur Erdkunde ru Berlin .. 


iSTT. 
The Society . 
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rales. 

Belgium— 

Amulet mcteorologiques. Bruxelles. 

Annnaire dc 1 Acade'roie rojale. 

Bulletin de lAcaddmie roj ale des Sciences, etc. 


The Academy. 


Austria— 

Jahrboch der kaiscrlich-konigUchen gcologischen Rcichsanstalt, \1 ien. 

The Academy. 

Jahrbilehcr (Hr Meteotologie and Erdmagnetismos .. C. Jelimee. 

Mittheilungcn der K. Akad. der Wissenschaftcn .. The Academy. 
Mittheilangen der K. K. geographischen Gesellschaft. The Society. 


Switzerland— 

Bibliothfeque universellc ct Kevue suisse 
. Geneva— 

Le Globe: Journal gdographlqne de Genhre .. 
Mdmoirea de la Socidtd de Phjrsiqoc de Gencre 
ZOrich — 

Die natnrforschende Gesellsehsft ru Zarich .. 
Mittheilangen der anliquarisch. GeselUchaft .. 


The Library. 

The Publisher. 
The Society. 


The Society. 
The Society. 


Hollaed— 

Bijdragen tot dcTaal- Land* en Volkenknnde Nederlandsch Indie. 

The Government. 

Nederiamlseh Meteorologisch Jaarboek .. ..The Observatory. 

Venlagen en Mcdedeelingen der Koninklijkc Akademie Tan W etenschappen, 
Amsterdam ... .. •• •• •• The Academy. 


Denmark— 

Forhandlingen og dets Medlemmers. Copenhagen •• The Society. 

Metnoires dc la Socidtd rojrale des Antiqnaires dn Nord. Copenhagen. 

The SocjiTTs 

Orcrsigt det Kongelige Danske Videntkabenves Selikabs. Copenhagen. 

The Society. 


Norway and Sweden— 

Fatig Statitik. Christiania .. .. .. The PotaL Univkaiitt. 

Folknuengdena Bermgelae .. .. .. •• The Academy. 

Kongliga Sven&ka Yctcnskaps-Academicns Handlingar. Stockholm. 

The Academy. 

Kongxvincr Lilleatrom Jernbane. 

Norsk Meteorologisk Aar bog. 

Noyes Handel og Ski b« fart .. .. .. The Royal Usivebsity. 

Portuoal— 

Bolrtim e Annaea do Conselho ultramarino. 

Historia e Memoriaa da Academia real das Sciences de Lisboa, Claaac de 
Sciencua morses, Political e Bellas Lettras. 

Qnadro Elementar das RelacOes Political etc. 

The Royal Acad, or Sciences, Lisbon. 

I 2 
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Ponon. 


TUla. 


Russia— 

Annales de rObservatoire central de Russie .. 
Comptc* rendus de In Soeie'te' imperialc gdographiquc. 


The Observatory. 
The Socirrr. 


Jahrwbericht d. Nicolai-IIauptstcrnvrarte. St. Petersburg. 

The Observatort. 


Melange* physique* et chimiqne* de l'Acad. impenile. 

Me moire* de l'Acad. de* Science* .. .. The Inpehiai. Academy. 

Proceedings »nd Transaction* of the Russian Geographical Soeiety^^^ ^ 


Spain— 

Almenach nadtico. Cadic.The Observatory. 

Anuario del real Ohservatorio de Madrid. 

Obsenracionrs de Mariua .. .. ..The Observatory. 

Kesumcn de las Acta* de la real Academia de Ciencias exacta*. 

The Academy. 


ASIA. 

Bombay Geographical Society's Journal .. .. The Society. 

Bombay Meteorological Reports .The India OrriCE. 

Calcutta Meteorological Reports .. .. .. The India Omci. 

China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Shanghai. The Society. 
Journal of the Ea*t India Association .. .. .. The Association. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society .. .. .. The Society. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal .. The Society. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Madras .. The Society. 

Reports of the Government qf India— 

Bombay Presidency. 

Madras Presidency. 

Home Department. 

North-Western Province*. 

Foreign Department. 

Public Works Department. 

Scind Reports .. .. .. .. .. The India OrriCE. 

The Cycle. The Editor. 


AFRICA. 

L’ Academic d'Hippone. Bone. .. .. .. .. The Academy. 

Proceedings of the Meteorological Society of Mauritius. The Society. 
Tableaux de la Situation des Cstablissemcnts franqais dan* f Algdrie. 

La Societk nisr. aecbrjenne. 
The African Repository. Washington.. .. .. ThePwillHU 

The Natal Mercury .The Proprietor. 

AMERICA. 

American Agricultural Reports .. .. The Asut. Geoobaph. Soc. 

Analc* de la Universidad de Chile. Santiago .. The University. 
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Analc* del Mwo pdblico de Bueno# Aire* .. •• H. BcwusTll. 

Annul Report of the Trustee, of the Museum of 

Boletin de U Sociedad de Ciencia. flsicas y natural** de 


Bole tin de la Sociedad Mexicana 
Boston Society of Natural History 
Journal of the Franklin Institute 
Peabody Academy of Science. Salem.. 


The Society. 
The Society. 
The Institute. 
The Academy. 


Proceeding, of the Academy of Natural Sciences, PhUade'phm.^^^ 

Proceeding, of the American Academy .. •• ^ Academy. 

A “° ci,iio ° for ,h * 

Proceedings of the American Geographical and Statistical 

Proceeding, of the American Philosophical Society .. The So ciety . 
Proceeding, of the Ease* Institute .. •• •• "^* e I NarITtrrt * 

<« nf irtt unit Science#, 

The Academy. 
The Commission. 
The INSTITUTE. 
The Institute. 
The Institute. 
The PboI'KIEtob. 


Reports of the Connecticut Academy of Art. and Science*. 


Reports of the Sanitary Commission. Washington 
Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge 
Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections.. •• 

Smitlisouian Report. .. I •• •• 

The American Naturalist 
The Canadian Naturalist and Geologist, with Proceedings of Natural 
History Society of Montreal . Tbe SoCIITr ' 

AUSTRALASIA. 

Monthly Notice, of the Royal Society of Tasmania .. The Society. 
Sydney Meteorological Report.. G. W. SmaU.ey, K*l- 

Transaction, of the New Zealand Institute .. •• The Institute. 

Transaction, of the Royal Society of N. S. W.lei .. The Society. 

Transactions or the Royal Society of Victoria .. The Society. 

Victoria Mining Report.. The Seceeta.y or Mine.. 

Victoria Statistical Reports .’^ he Secrktauy. 






( cxxii ) 


ACCESSIONS TO TIIE MAP-ROOM, 

Fkom Mat 22nd, 1871, to Mat 27th, 1872. 


ATLASES. 


Maps, CkarU, 4c. 


•Conors. 


Adolf Stieler’s Handatlas ilber allc Tbeile der Erie und Bbcr das Welt- 
Kebaude, neu bearbeitet too Dr. Aug. Pctertnann, Dr. Henn. Herg- 
'“ u ? nnJ Carl Vogel. 90 coiorirtc Kartell io Kupfrrstich, in 30 
I Je fr ron grn P.rt, l a, 3, 4, and 5, containing each 3 Map., Joa.na 
Perthe*. Gotha, 18,1 . Junta Piraw. 

The Public Schools Atlas of Modern Geography, in 31 Map*. Edited, 
jnth an tntrodnetion on the study of g5oK,, by theTr. Ge^ 
Butler, m_s. London, 18,2 .. Longmans, Grkes. and Co. 

Dr ' mXT?' , |“ d » tl r «» r die Gcschichte des Mittclalter. und 
SfJnfcT* mi A"* Ne « tearbeitet Ton Dr. Theodor 

IiL 9 a™?? ^ >rtcn 1“ K "P f enticb, in S3 Lirferungen. Parts 
1, S, 3, and 4, containing each 4 Maps, JtuUu Perthes. Gk.tha.1871. 

, Jems PurruEa. 

Bto^use 46 Map ‘ “ 23 Partt - B * John Th °“™ “d Co. 

S!?=a» as 
at p -artSSSsis 

^ii^diTc^e Hee' C AT Chu,lgtn . ? b<r dif phjraicaliscbe Geographic 

22 M.psand PlauL. L^'i^M^ Ph I ^ rm3D “ ScUMgStitit. 

V °^c£™w Teh " kcssf « « >» Abkhases, en Colchide, 
pr«u. r p^U, A ™ 4 $ 0,e ** tB Crim< *- P" Knddrie Dubois de Mont- 

Klrt ;, n nd A r^Vcn's^vA Ton M, d Jl- ndorrs Re'ise in dem iusseraten Norden 
nna Ostcn Sbincns. St. Petersburg, 1859. 

Jl frontibre de ("hin l, * n, p A l?‘ or ‘ < ’ n, ‘ 1 et lc * parties adjacente* de la 
pLo Pari^.Tstl P * r P,erre d * Tchih * ,ch '«'* (Atlas de Cartes et 

A,llU ihe SmthiKa*! S&T"-- lndi *’ deluding Cotch, Sinde, and 

K. It. Mcacuisox, Esq. 





Accessions to the Map-Room . cxxiii 

If apt, Chartt, fe. Demon. 

THE WORLD. 

Map of the World, on Mercator'* Projection, (bowing the Principal Inter¬ 
national Route* of Teasel and Telegraph east and west of the Meri¬ 
dian of Washington. Scale 1 inch = 5°. By Charles Bowles. 
1871. S copies . The Atrrnoa. 

The Elliptical Map of the World. Designed by G. T. Edkins. (On 
Roller.) . The Acthob. 

Political and Physical Chart of the World on Gall's Projection. Scale 
1 inch m 6°. On 4 sheets. By J. Bartholomew, r.R.oA 

K. R. Mcasnnow, Esq. 

Die geographische Verbreitnng der Wanderbenschrcckc. Von Fr. Th. 
Koppcn. • Scale 1 inch = 30°. Justus Perthes. Gotha, 1871. 

Die geographische Vcrbreitung der Coniferen und Gnetaeeen uber die 
Erdc, ron Dr. Robert Brown. Scale 1 inch = 30°. A. Pcter- 
mann. Gotha, 1878. 

Die Vegetatioos-Gebiete der Erdc. Von Prof. Dr. A. Griscbach. Scale 
1 inch = 30°. A. Petermann. Gotha, 1871. 

Elhnographische Weltltarte zu Th. Wait*’* • Anthropologic der Natur- 
Ttdker,’ entworfen too Dr. Georg Gerland. Scale 1 inch = 30®. A. 
Petennann. Gotha, 1871 .. ..Dr. Petermans. 

Photograph of a Map of the World, showing the coarse of Mr. Dsmpier's 
Voyage round it from 1679 to 1(91. Radios 2j inches. By 
IL Moll. 

EUROPE. 

British Isles — 

Ordnance Mats— 1-inch scale (Kingdom)— 

Scotland — 

Sheets 39, 48, and 67 (Hills). 

Ireland — 

Sheets 86, 96, 97, and 108 (Hills). 

Ordnance Maps— 6-inch scale (Counties)— 

England and WaUt— 

Co. Deron. Sheet 118. 

Co. Kent Sheets 2, 17, and 30. 

Scotland— 

Co. Aberdeen. Sheets 40, 42, and 45. 

Ordnance Maps— 25-inch scale (Parishes)— 

England and Wain — 

Hampshire, 122 sheets; Kent, 17 sheets; Surrey, 44 sheets. 

Scotland — 

Aberdeen, 84 sheets; Banff, 56 sheets; Elgin, 76 sheets; Inrerness, 
43 sheets. 

Ireland — 

Dublin, 169 sheets. 

Ordnance Maps— 5 and 10-feet scale* (Towns)— 

England and Wale *— 

Bournemouth, 13 sheets; Bray, 13 sheets; Chertsey, 7 sheets; Christ¬ 
church, 7 sheets; Guildford, 14 sheets; Holywell, 5 sheet*;; South¬ 
ampton, 40 sheets; Windsor, 15 sheets ; Waltham Abbey, 6 sheet*. 

Total, 738 sheets. 

Commissioners op Worms, through Sir H. James, rje., Director. 






cxxiv Accessions to the Map-Room 

Maps, Charts, fc. Donors. 

Bacog'l Great Map of London and Suburb*. Scale 9 inches = 1 mile (on 
roller). G. W. Bacon. London, 1871 .. G. W. Bacon, Esq. 

Loudon. A new Map of Metropolitan Railways, Tramways, and Miscel¬ 
laneous Improvements. Deposited at the Private Bill Office, November 
30th, 1871, for Session 1872. Scale 3 inches = 1 mile (sUt.). By 
Edward Stanford. London, 1872 .. .. .. The Author. 


France— 

Carte gcologique dc la SaToie. du Piemont et de la Suisse, voiaines du 
Mont Blanc. Scale 1 inch = 2 miles (geo.). Par Alphonse Favre. 
Winterthur, 1862. 

Rechercbes gdologiques dans les parties de la Savoie, du Piemont et de la 
Suisse, voisines du Moot Blanc. Par Alphonse Favre. Paris, 1867. 

K. K. Murchison, Esq. 

Croquis des vom V. Armee-Corps in dcr Einschlieasungslinie um Paris 
KsetaUm und befestigten Tcrrain-Abschnitta, such der Batterien und 
Sicherungs-Arbcitcn zur Beschicssung der Sud-Fort* und Sud-Fronten 
dieser Festung. Bearbeitet im Maassstabe 1 : 20,000, von Pirschcr, 
Hauptmann und zweitcr Ingcnieur-Officirr V. Armee-Corps. Ver¬ 
sailles, 1871 . General Beauchamp WaLeer. 


Germany— 

Geological Map of the Rhenish Countries to illustrate the Memoir of 
Professor Sedgwick and Mr. Murchison, accompanied by a Section. 

Geognostische Kartc von Kurhessen und den angreuzenden Lindem 
zwischcn Tanuus-, Harz- u. Weser-Gebirge. Scale 1 inch a 5) miles 
(geo.). Von Adolph Schwarzenberg and Heinrich Keusse. Gotha, 
. .. .. K. R. Murchison, Esq. 

Die H estgrenze Deatsch-Lothringens und die SUdwestgrcnxc von Elsass 
nach dem zn Frankfurt 10. Mai 1871 geschlosscnen, und am 20. 
Mai ratificirten, Friedcnsvertrage. Scale l inch = Si miles (geo.). 
>on A. Petcnnann. Gotha, 1871 .. .. The Author 

Originalkartc des Martcllcr Alpcneoraplexes, aufgenommen von Ober- 
lieuteuant Julius Payer. 1868. Scale if inch = I mile. A. Peter- 
mann. Gotha, 1872. 

Kartc der /illcrthaler Alpen. Von Carl von Souklar. Gotha. Justus 
Perthes. Gotha, 1872. Scale 1 inch = 2 miles (geo.). 

Dr. Petermasn. 


Italy— 


Pan to gramma des Environs de Rome destine' k faire suite an Plan topo- 
grafique du mime poys, public par F. Ch. L. Sickler. Three Views. 
Pianta di Roma, e del Campo Msrzo.. .. K. R Murchison. Esq. 

The Chain o f Moot Blanc, after the Surveys of Captain Mieulet, General 
Mr. A. A. Reilly. Scale 1 inch = 1} mile (stat.). By 
halwmd tt hymper. Ixmdon, 1871.. The Author. 


PORTUOAL— 

Portugal nach der ncuen Ui.dcsanfnahme. Scale 1 inch 
' on 0. Vogel. Gotha, 1871 . 

Russia— 


= 21 miles (geo.). 
Dr. Petermans. 


Hydrographic Map of European Russia compiled by the Department of 
Projects sod Estimates, of the Chief Direction of Wsys, Communi- 
cations snd Public Buildings. 1846. Completed to 1872. Showiug 
navigable nvers and canals. (In Russian.) Scale 1 inch = 25 miles. 

J. Pierce, Esq., r.n.c.8. 



cxxv 


of the Royal Geographical Society. 


Map*, Chart*, 4-c. Donor*. 

Karte xur Uebersicht dcr Kriege Rosalands am Kaukasu*. Scale 1 inch 
= 7 miles (geo.). S. Sehropp aod Co. Berlin, 1843. 

K. R. MtacHisox. Esq. 

Cebcrsichtsblatt sur Kli.ukarte de* westlichen Theils des Donetx-Stein- 
kohlengcbirges, von dem Bergineenicur Nossof, Kais. Russ. General- 
• stab. St. Petersburg, 1869. 2 sheets. (Russian.) Scale I melt = 
6 mile*. H. Shirley, Esq., MLO.s. 


SariTJ’.EBi.asD— 

Topographischer Atlas dcr Schweil, itu Maassstab der Ortginal-Aul- 
nahmen; tom eidgendssischen Stabsbureau veroffetitlicht. 

Erste Lieferung: 

No. 316. Miihleberg. 

„ 317. Kirchlindach. 

„ 318. Iaupen. 

„ 319. Bern. 


„ 320. Bolligen. 

„ 321. Bigenthal. 

„ 322. Worb. 

„ 323. Wjl. 

„ 391. Interlaken. 

„ 392. Brims. 

„ 393. I-auterbrunnen. 
„ 396. Grindeltrald. 

Z write Lieferung! 

No. 3. Bure. 

„ 4. Courtcmaiche. 

„ 86. Fahy. 

„ 88. Poirentruy. 

„ 102. Montfaueun. 

„ ll>3. Undervelicr. 

„ 104. Tramelan. 

„ 103. Jarannes. 

„ 118. Courtelary. 

„ 120. Chasseral. 

„ 145. Burgdorf. 

„ 333. Obcrbnhn. 




** 

Forming part 
1 mile. 


336. Mlinsingen. . 

337. Konolfingen. 

of Map of Swiuerland in 546 shceu. Scale 3 inches = 

Colonel SiE»rniED, 


Chief of Federal Surrey, Bern. 


Carte topogrmfique et rentier? de la Suisse et des Con tides limitrophe*. 
Scale 1 inch = 5| mile* (geo.). Dressee et dr»tm < e par Jean- 
Frddenc d’Osterwald. Paris. 

Topographischc Karte dcr Kantoue St. Gallen nnd Appenxell. On Irt 
sheets. Par J. M. Ziegler .. .. K. R. MtrncatsoN, Esq. 

Grindeltrald. Scale ) inch = l mile (geo.). Von A. Petermann. Gotha, 
.. The Author. 


Turkey— 

Generalkarte ron dvr Europuischen Tfirkci. Nach alien rorhandenen 
Originalkarten und itinetarischen Hiilfsmitteln bearbeitet und geacicb- 
net von Heinrich Kiepert. Scale 1 inch = 14J mile* (geo.). On 
4 sheets. Berlin. 1871 .. .. •• •• The Atmtoa. 

Originalkarte der Ccntral-Tllrkei, nach Aufuahmen tom Jahre 1869 
entworfen ron Ferdinand ron llochstetter, 1870. Scale l inch = 
6 miles (geo.). Von A. Petermann. Gotha, 1872. 

Dr. Petebxajuc- 






CXXVl 


Accession* to the Map-Room 

trap*, Chart,, *c. Donor,. 

Carte del £pire e«de la Tbe«*alie. Scale 1 inch = 7 mile* (eco.Y 
2 sheet*. Dessince par Henri Kiepcrt. Berlin, 1871. 


On 


The A onion. 

Cnruh- 

"•£»?!££? “ d 

E. ff i.ij.ra, Eiij, 

Cunt*— 

uSi , tC i l“ g ., s ““‘’ * iu > *>••"» f ■ 

Chinese Map of Eastern Chin*. On 3 sheet*. 

The Yellow Hirer (Upper Section) from YQ-Shan to the Old Bed 

^ttftSFSSTg a? s&£ Tat a 

^gsaswisaarsaHa 

P v i ■ ,, . *** C - IlOLUKOWonTM, Esq. 

_ ’smiles'fJro ^? w «."‘ Chi ?£ .**• Y »°n-<^o*. Seale 1 inch 
1868. M.i g ) ' " • Stuirt . Commanding ll.M.S. A7>V January. 

'■ 't&tSSL^TASt J?XT-'V «• “Jt„ 

is, ?» 3 ^ *^" 5 £S 

* mcl1 - ltM mJe * (8~ ). Von A. Pctermann. Gotha, 1871. 
India— The A unto*. 


M At-s of the Govr-nyugyr Sony nr of Ind.a, 41 Map, oo 212 sheets. 


TITLE. 
__ I 


Indian Atlas. 

8 


• v- Sh *!. U ’* wx -5 lA - «•*; 8. s.w.andl 

>7. iVWiS.UiAZ 1 !: ,2 ’ **- u< ,s - ,6 ' 

and C6 W ° ne Topographical Sarrey. Shwts S3 


XO.OI 

Short* 




*r, la, 17 , 18, 19, and Index 


Scale. 


22 


13 


= 4 

= 1 

= 1 

= 4 

= I 
= 1 
= l 
- 1 


Iw*. 


1869-70 

1868-70 

1866- 70 

1867- 70 
1861-70 
1866-70 
















of the Royal Geoyraphical Society. 
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Mips, Charts, fe. • Donors, 

Mats of the Government Survey of India— cottlinucd. 


No of 
Short. 

Scale. 


Inches. Miles.' 

} » 

1 = l| 

2 

1 = 1 

4 

1 = 4 

i 2 ‘ 

1 = 1 

i 

1 - 4 

i 

is 4 1 

i 

Is* 4 1 

} 11 

1 = 1 

7 

1 = 1 

1 1 

1 = 4 

4 

1 m 2 

15 

1 = 1 

| 1 

1 = 4 

} 10 

l = 1 

11 

12 3 1 

10 

1 = 1 

1 

1 3 4 

f > 

1 = 9 

1 

1 = 2 

\ * 

1 = 32 

' 

1 = 6 

! 3 

1 3 2 

i 

1 3 1 

i 

1 = 8 

j 1 

1 = 4 

6 

6 3 1 


Chains 

i 1 

l = 10 

1 1 

6 = 1 

l 

1 = 2 

4 

6 3 1 


line 

2 

8 3 1 

2 

6 3 1 

4 

6 3 1 


TITLE. 


Sheets 37, 47 


43, 49, SI, 
anil 32 


Oudh Revenue Surrey, 

!> >, and S3. 

Raj |*>o tana Topographical Surrey. Sheets 2 
Sindh Rerenue Survey. Sheets 3, 7, 13. 13 .. 
Sindh Revenue Survey. Sheets 20, 22, 29, 31, 32 
S3, 40, 41. 42, 30, 54. S3, 64, 66, 67. 71, 79, 85, 

86. 87, and Index . 

District Bhundara (Preliminary Map) . 

District Cachar . 

District Cachar. 

District Chanda. Sheets 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 12, 13, 

16, and Index. 

District Dnmoh. Sheets 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, and 12 .. 

East Duoara (District Goalparm). 

District Goojranwalub. 

Iluuruh District. 

District Jutpigooree . 

District Nimar. Sheets 1, 3, 7, 8, 9. 10, 11, 12, 13, 

and Index . 

Ranikhct District. 

District Sconce . 

District Sconce . 


The Dchra Doou, ■ 
Kastcrn Bengal, P 
Siam. 


rith Mussoorie and Landour 


Munneepoor . 

Jamoo Territories, Dominion of II. II. ] 

Singh. 

Killah Knnapur (Cuttack Tributary Mehals) 

Forest Map of Mysore. 

Parts of Ulwnr and Sbckavati States (No. 1 
Sheet, Kaipootana Sarvcvl . 


Civil Station and Environs of Chindwara 
Country round Delhi 


Fortress and City of Gwalior with Cantonment oft 
Morar and Environs .J * 


Cantonment and Environs of Philor .. .. jfi 

Cantonment and Environs of Seelapore . 4 


Data 


1865-69 

1869- 70 

1870- 1 

1856- 68 
1858-67 

!'* .’I-' 

1871 

1865- 9 

1863-6 

1868-9 

1852-5 

1870 

1857- 63 

1866- 70 

1870 

1870 
1863-9 

1871 
1867 

1870 

1871 

1857-60 

1852-3 

1871 


1868- 9 

1857-8 

1869- 70 
1871 

1871 * 


1866 

1869-70 

1868-9 


Her Majesty's Six-retast or State foa India. 
, through the India Office. 
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Accessions to the Map-Room 


Hops, Charts, it. Donors. 

Map of the Ahmedpoor, I.ummali, ami Khan pore Nizamats in the Bhawul- 

C State. Compiled from Compass Surveys plotted on a Skeleton 
of the Great Trigonometrical Surrey of India, 1869. Scale 
1 inch a 4 miles l geo.). By John W. Barns, Superintendent Canal 
Irrigation. Bhawulpoor, 1870. 

Map of the Ooeh Nizaiuut in the Rhawnlpoor State. Compiled from Com¬ 
pass Surveys plotted on a Skeleton Map of the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey of India, 1869. Scale I inch = 4 miles geo.). By John W. 
Barns, Superintendent Canal Irrigation. Bhawulpoor, 1870. 

Map of the Bahawalgurh Niiamut in the Bhawulpoor State. Compiled 
from Compass Surveys plotted on a Skeleton Map of the Great Trigo¬ 
nometrical Survey of India. 1869. Scale 1 inch - 4 miles (geo.). 
By John W. Barns, Superintendent Canal Irrigation. Bhawulpoor, 

Sketch Map illustrating the Levels taken over the Bangur Land and port 
of the Khadir Land in the Bhawulpoor and port of the Bikaneer 
States during the years 1869-1870. To accompany Mr. Barns 
Keport on the Bhawulpoor State. Scale 1 inch = 8 miles. By 
John W. Barns, Superintendent Canal Irrigation. Bhawulpoor, 1870. 
Sections taken at three different points from the Hirers Sutledge and Indus 
to the Bikaneer Frontier. I'o accompany lleport on the Bhawulpoor 
State. Hot. scale 1 inch = 8 miles (geo.). By John W. Barns, Super¬ 
intendent Canal Irrigation. Bhawulpoor, 1870. 

Section of Ground from Amerra, on the Sutledge Itiver, in the Ferozepoor 
District, through the Ilukra Nawal or Wahnnd Depression, to Kunda- 
waloe. To accompany ltepon on the Bhawulpoor State. Ilor. scale 
1 inch -. 8 miles (geo.). By John W. Barns, Superintendent Cannl 
Irrigation. Bhawulpoor. 1870 . The AUTHOR. 

Quellgebiet des Indus and Sstlcdsch nach den Rontrn-Aufnihmen der 
Bandits (Indier) sowie den Forschiingcn Stracbey’s, ilcr Gebnlder v. 
Scblagintweit u. A. Scale 1 inch = 14 miles. Von F. Ilanrtnanu 

and A. Petertnanu. Gotha, 1871.Dr. PmKMAX*. 

Sketch Map of Eastern Bengal and Burma to confines of China, allowing 
i irect line from India through Burma to China, and the country of 
r* Pf fynt ,G°«fc>l. Expedition. Scale I inch = 29 miles geo.;. 
Issued with the Arakan -News, November 30th, 1871. 

The Editor. 

aP in„jk p "S and Regions adjoining, to illustrate the 

journey of Benedict Gois. Scale I inch = 40 milis. 

. E. Well sen. Esq. 

Map of the Route, from Lob to Yarkand and Kashgar. From rough 
„ ““ Observations for Latitude and Longitude made by 

r - 1 .'“ * he ,S69 - ; 0- (Photograph from MS. drawing.) 

hcale 1 inch = 15 miles. The Author. 

Eastern British frontier, bordering ou Burmah and Munneepoor. Scale 
~ 6 m,lrs - From the latest Surveys. Corrected up to April, 

18 , 1 . Surveyor-General a Office, Calcutta, 1871. 

SuM _ C. R. Markham, Esq. 

Map of the City of Bangkok. Compiled from the Surveys of Luang Bhi- 
Jay-Sar-OeU, Second King of Siam. Scale 31 inches a 1 mile. 
Singapore. 

Turk it v— 

Karte von Kleinasien, eutworfen und gezeichnet nach drn neueaten und 
Quellen. hanptsachlich nach den in den Jahreu 
1838-39 von Baron v. Vincke-Fischer nnd Baron v. Mollkc. Scale 
} “f* ~ 14 mUt * '8™-)- On G sheets. Von II. Kiepert. Berlin, 
IM4 . K. R- Mcrchisox, Eaq. 
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of the Royal Gcoyraphical Society. 


Miiit, Charts, <t.\ 

AFRICA. 


Donors. 


Vest— 

MS. Rough Sketch of the Cross and Old Calabsr Rivers, Creeks, Ac. 
Scale 2 inches = I mile (geo.). By Captain James Brown Walker, 
F.R.G.S. June. 1871. 

Sketch of Biver Crocs, showing Route from Old Calabar River to 
Ikorohong. Scale l inch j t mile (geo.). A Tracing. By Captain 
J. B. Walker. 1869 .. . The Acmio*. 

Die neuesten Aufnshroen und Forschtingen in West-Aequatorial-Afrika 
untcr dn Chaillu. Genoyer, Walker, Aymes etc. Scale I inch = 
27 miles (geo.). Von A. Petennann. Gotha, 1872. 

Dr. Petermans. 

Angola. Mappa coordcnado pelo Viscondc de S4 da Bandeira, 'I enente 
General, Ministro da Guerre, c por Fernando da Costa Leal. Tcnente 
Coroncl, Govcrnadorde Mossamcdes. Scale I inch a 17 miles (geo.). 
On 2 sheets. Lisbon, 1863 .. .. K. R. Mcacmaos, Esq. 

East— 

Originalkarte ron Dr. G. Schweinfhrtli’s Reisen im obern Nilgebiote, 
1869 und 18711. Nach Dr. Schweinfurth’s eigvncn Kartenacich- 
nuugen und mit Zugrundelegung der astronomischen Besti mmun gen 
von J. Petherick. Seale l inch = IS miles (geo.). Von A. Pctcrmann. 
Gotha, 1871 .Dr. PetebMANS. 


Sooth— 

Eastern Frontier of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope (and part of 
Kafirland), from Algos Bay to the Great Kei River. Scale I inch = 
7 miles (geo.). Bv John Arrowsmith. London, 18S1. 

K. It. Murchison, F-sq. 

Route of the Sooth African Gold Fields Exploration Company’s Expe¬ 
dition. Observed and drawn by Thomas Baines, Esq., f.r.o.s., Com¬ 
manding. The Barometric Observations by R. J Jewell, Secretary. 
Scale 1 inch s 3} miles (geo.). On 9 sheets. MS. 

Thomas Baines, Esq. 

Natal und Orangc-Fluss-Frcistaat mit den Diamantcti-Feldcm. Zur 
Uebcrsicht der Anfhahmen von Adolf lluhner, Karl Mnuch. Edward 
Mohr n. A. Scale I inch — 19 miles (geo.). Von A. Pctcrmann. 

Gotha. 1871.Dr. Petermans. 

Colony of Natal. Compiled in the Surveyor-General’s Office. P. C. 
Sutherland, Surveyor-General. Scale 1 inch = 16 mites (geo.). By 
John Arrowsmith. London, 1864 .. K. R. Murchison. Esq. 


AMERICA. 

United Staten— 

Lower Geyser Basin (Fire Hole River). Wyoming Territory. Surveyed 
by the Party lu charge of F. V. Hayden, U.S. Geologist. 1971. 
Scale 1 inch = 500 yards. Compiled aud drawn from Field Notes 
and Sketches of A. Scbdnborn by E. Hergesbcimer. 

Map of the Upper Geyser Basin (Fire Hole River), Wyoming Territory. 
Surveyed by the party iu charge of F. V. Hayden, U. S. Geologist. 
Seale 1 inch = S5u feet. Compiled and drawn from Field Notes 
and Skrlchcs of A. Schonborn by E. Hcrgesheimer. 1871. 

The Yellowstone Lake, showing the Watershed of the Snake, Madison, 
ami Yellowstone Rivers. Scale 1 inch — 2} Hat. miles. Surveyed 
and drawn by Henry W. Elliott, Artist U. S. Geological Survey. 
1871 .. .. W. U. Jackson, Esq, U.S. Geological Survey. 
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Accessions to the Map-Room 


Mrpt, Charts, dr. onart. 

Yellowstone National Park, from Surrey* made under .the direction of 
F V. Harden, U. S. Geologist. 1871. Scale 1 inch = 10 mile* (geo.). 

The Author. 

Beconnaiwance of the Zufii, Little Colorado, and Colorado Rivers. Made 
in 1851, under the direction of Colonel J. J. Abert, Chief of Corps 
Topoe. Engineer*, by Breret-Captain L. Sitgreare*. T. K, assisted 
by' La eat. J. G. Parke, T. x., and Sir. M. H. Kern. Drawn by K. H. 
Kern. Scale l inch = 10 mile*. With remark* by J. Barwite. 
New York, 1852 . Jacxso* Baxwise, Esq. 

Mississippi Rircr, from Alton to the Gulf of Mexico. Schonburg & Co. 
New York, 1862 . Capt Mayne Kkid. 

Sketch Plan of the City of Chicago, ihowing the extent of the Fire of 
1871 . A. Jexocse, E*q. 


Mexico— 

Map of Mexico, including Yucatan and Upper California. Scale 1 inch = 
115 mile* (geo.). By S. A. Mitchell. Philadelphia, 1647. 

S. M. Drach. Esq. 


Mexiijue. Scale 1 inch = 140 mile* (geo.). Par A. II. Dufour. Pari*. 

Map of the Principal Hoad* from Vera Crux and Alvarado to the City of 
Mexico, including the Valley of Mexico, Mountain*. Lakes. Plains, 
Volcanoes, Ac. Scale 1 inch = 12 mile*. By George Stealey, C-*. 

Map of the Valley of Mexico and the surrounding Mountains. Scale 
1 inch = 5} mill-* (Mat.). By J. Disturnell. New York, 1847. 

Battles of Mcxioo. Surrey of the Line of Operation* of the D. S. Army 
under the command of Major-General Winfield Scott, on the 19tn 
and 20 th of August, and 8th, 12th, and 13th September, 184S 
Drawn l>y Lieutenant Hardcastle, U. S. Topographical Engineer*. 


Siege of Vera Crux, by the U.S. troops under Major-General Scott in March, 
1847, from Surrey* made by Major Turnbull, Captain* Hughe*. 
McClellan, and Johnston, Lieutenants Derby and Hardcastle, VS. 
Topographical Engineer*. Scale 1 inch = 450 yard*. 

Captain Marx* Reid. 

Sooth— 


Map of a tract of land from Cordova to Jujuy in the Argentine Republic. 
Showing the general direction of a projected Railway between these 
towns made daring the Expedition of 1868. By Pompey Moneta, 
c.r_, and Charles W. Campbell, Assistant. By commission of Messrs. 
Brassey, Wythcs, and Wheelwright. Seale 1 inch = IS mile* (geo.)- 

K. R. Mtractnsox, E»q. 


Mapa de la Prorincla dc Cordoba. Scale 1 inch = 20 miles (geo.). De¬ 
panamt n to topografico de Prorincia de Cordoba. 

Geobge Thompson, Esq. 


Carta da Fo* do Amazonas, entra a Ponta da Tijoca e. o. Cabo do Norte. 
Lithographed for J. B. Gooqalves Campos, r.R.o.a. Scale l inch = 16 
miles (geo.). London, 1872. (2 copies) -. The Author. 

Map of the Pongo de Mantertche (Upper Maranon). By J. Stnalcs, 
Engineer to the Peruvian Government .. W. Cmaxdless, Esq. 

Paraguay. 1871. From the Government Surrey Map supplied by the 
Consul-General of Paraguay in London: with letterpress notes on 
Paraguay, its position and prospects. 

Mappa de la Republic! del Paraguay levantada en loa anno# 184$ a 1855 
por el antiguo Coronet dc Ingeniero* Don Francisco Wisncr de 
Morgcnsteru. A large tracing in colours, showing proposed railways, 
forests, and swamps. Scale 1 inch = 5 mile*. 

Maximo Tek&eso, Consul-General of Paraguay. 
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Charts, fa. Donors. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Special karte Ton Austral ien, in 8 Dial tern nach originalen nn<l officiellen 
Qucllen. Scale 1 inch = 48 miles (geo.). Von A. Pctcnnann. 
Golha, 1871. 

Orogruphischc Karte der Provinx Victoria, aor Ueberaicht der Hohenmes- 
sungen Ton D. G. Neumayer; constrain und xusammengcstellt Ton 
A. Pctcnnann. Scale 1 inch = 28 milea (geo.). Gotha, 1871. 

Dr. PtTi3ta*s». 

Geological Sketch Map of the Parish of Beechwonh (Victoria). Scale 
1 inch = 40 chains. Surveyed by F. J. Dunn, and published by the 
Mining Department. Melbourne, 1871. 

Sketch Map of Geological Exploration north-east from Champion Bay. 
By Henry Y. L. Brown, Government Geologist. Perth, 1871. 


Atlantic*— 


OCEANS. 


Deep-Sea Soundings in the North Atlantic from Ireland to Newfound¬ 
land. Seale 1 Inch = 67 miles (geo.). By Lieut. J. Dayman, n !i. 
Admiralty. 1857 .K. R. Murchison, Esq. 

Deep-Sea Sections to illustrate a Paper by Capt Sherard Osborn, u.y. 
Compiled by F. Le B. Bedwcll, r.n. London, 1872. 

Capt. S. Osborn, *.x. 

Physical Map of the tsland of Mailcirm. Scale I inch = 11 mile (geo ). 
Constructed by Prof. J. M. Ziegler. Winterthur. 2 Maps and 
Views. * 

^"* lc Ccognosy of the Island of St. Helena, illustrated in a scries of Views, 
Plans, and Sections. Accompanied with Explanatory Remarks and 
Observations. By Robert F. Seale. London, 1834. 

K. R. Murchison, Esq. 

Pacific— . 

Polynesian und der Grease Ocean, ats ethnographische Karte xn Waitx's 
Anthropologic der Naturvolker ’ entworfen t. D. G. Gerland. Scale 
1 inch = 560 miles (geo.). Von A. Petermann. Gotha, 1872. 

Dr. PrrrautANJt. 

Map of the Island of Java, to illustrate the researches of Thomas Hors- 
field, M.a. with the Geographical Preface and Postscript of * Planfm 
Javamcm Ranores.' Loudon. 1852 .. K. R. Murchison, Esq. 


Arctic— 


Die Karische mid Jugorscbe Strasse mil der Waigatch-Insel, nach den 
Kussischen Aiifnahmrn and Mcssungen von A. Rosenthal’s Exnedi- 

CobJIs-o S “ ,C * Uch = 7 milcs Von A Petermann. 

Gotha. 18,2.Dr. Petkruasn. 

Umfahrung von Nowaja Semla im September 
18,0, nach der Karte Ton J. C. Hansen. Nebst Darstellung der Obi- 
nnd Jenuei-Mundungen nach den russischen Anfnabmen. Scale 
l inch = 55 miles (geo.). Von A. Petermann. Gotha, 1871. 

Dr. Pirrainx.NN. 


Daman Admiralty— 


CHARTS. 


Section 2. 

No. 120a River Schelde, from the Sea to Antwerp. 
125 Ostende Roads. 

1887 Eider River to Blaavand Point (North Sea). 
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Accessions to the Map-Room 


ill}*. Charts, ic. Donors. 

*2207 Haugo Head to South Qumrken (Gulf of Bothnia, Sheet 8> 

No. 253 Cape Bougaroni to Fratelli Roclu (North Coast of Africa). 

1198 The Bosphorus. ■ 

1766 Cape Ferrat to Cape Bougarom (Algeria). 

2429 The Dardanelles 
Section 6. 

No. 291 HarboorsofFogo Island (Newfoundland). , ,,, . . 

331 Wassaw. Ossabaw, St. Catherine's and Sapelow Sound (Lmted 
State*). 

Section 7. 

No. 338 Fernando Noronha (South Atlantic). 


Section 8. 

No. 230 Margarita Wand (Weat Indie*). 

502 Carlisle Hay (Barbadoe*. Weat Indie*). 
2259 Port Sa vanilla (New Granada). 


Section 9. 

No. 527 Approaches to Demerara and Essequibo Rirer*. 

Section 10. 

No. 561 Magellan Strait to Gulf of Peha* (South America. West Couit, 
Sheet 2). 

1341 Port Mollendo (South America, Peru). 

Section II. 

No. 734 Sue* Bay (Red Sea). 

li34 Port Nolloth or Kobbe Bay. 

2091 Table Bay to Donkin Bay (South Africa, West Coast). 

Section 12. 

No. 143 Kbor Rabb&jy (Beloochittan). 

Section 13. 

No. 104 Korean Archipelago 'Southern portion). 

107 Matoya Harbour 'Japan). 

119 The Naruto Passage (Inland Sea, Japan). 

128 Channels between Bingo Nada and Harima Nad* (Japan). 

131 Karttsima No Seto (Japan). 

Section 14. 

No. 1703 Wilson Promontory (Victoria. Australia). 

2506 Port Fairy (Australia, Sonth Coast). 

The Htdrograi*uic OrricK, Admiraltt, 
through Admiral G. H. Richards, mx., Hydrographer. 


FRENCH CHARTS. 

No*. 2064, 2088 . 2692, 2693, 2792, 2793, 2822, 2830, 2835, 2843 to 2992. 
Total, 156. 

Dtavr nra Cartes irr Puts* de us Mabike, I Aiw. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

View of the Kaiser Fran* Josef Fjord in Eastern Greenland, taken from an 
elevation of 7000 feet, by Lieut. J. Payer (2nd German Arctic Expe- 
dition', August 1870. A photograph ’ .. .. Dr. PcrEnsMjr». 

Three Photographs of the Storr, Island of Skye. K. R. Mcucuisok, Esq. 
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it'll*. Charts,- Ac. Donors. 

Deux Vue* gdotogique* pour servir a U description geologique du Dane- 
mark, representant les falasies de Stevcus-Klint et dc Moens-KIint. 
Par C. Puggaard. Copenhagen, ISM. 

Vue* illustrative* de qnelqnes Phcnomt-ne* geologique* prise* sar le 
Vdsuve et I'Etna pendant lc* Annie* 1833 et 1834. Par H. Abich. 

Paris, 1836 .. .. .K. R. Murchison, Esq. 

Portrait of the late Sir Roderick I. Murchison, from the ‘ Canadian Illus¬ 
trated News,’ Saturday, November 25tb, 1871 .. A. JnsotiaE, Eaq. 

Diagram of System of International Circulation by Telegraph, Post, or 
Express, Ac. Ac. By Charles Bowie*. London, 1871. (3 copies.) 

The Acmioa. 


VOL. XLII. 


k 
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INSTRUMENTS LENT TO TRAVELLERS. 


H. Wnrm-T, Esq. In Sooth Peru. March 1*. 1 MT— 

PMkrt Aneroid, No. » graduated lo IS Inches, by Qny. _ .. 

llvjo'iiHtncaj Apparatus, and 3 BuiUng-putnt IKiiwudin. by Cmlla 

Urol. V. L Cawanax. Zanxlhar. im- 

Two Anerotdo, New. ITS and 13*. graduated to IS Incbtw, by Chrry. 

Oot Coaspaa prismatic, wlib lama. _ 

Oor ArtindW Hortioo. small. Chpt. C. Oeocge's pat urn. 

OM Da IS ronbd. __ 

On* Hypaoeortrkal Apparatus and T B. P. Thermometers. 

One Brum Protractor. eeml-circular. 

Om Wain Congo and Measure 
One Sextant, » Inch, by Trough'no. 

One Sextant S4ncK by Carey. 

One TheteloHte. S-toch. with atacl. by Tronghton. 

Ooe AdrcnuDkal I docopr. 

k\*> New lnatramrui* to tbe of €7L IT*. 114. 

Uent W. J. Ouxvt, Congo Expedition, 1*«— 

One Prismatic Cbmpaaa. with rand. 

One A rttbclal Hurl ion, roo'ed. 

Two Hypermetrical Apparatus, with t B. P. Tbmnomrlee*. 

One Sextant, S-tnch, by Cary 

Om «~ie German SIPer, Standard of Measure IS Inches. 

Alan New Instruments to tbe value uf ibl Us id. 
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PRESENTATION 

or THE t 

ROYAL AND OTHER AWARDS. 

(At the Annivenanj fleeting, Muy 2~th, 1872.) 


ROYAL MEDALS. 

Titt. Fofxper’s M£dal for the year was awarded by the Council 
of the Society to Colonel II. Y ulo, c.R., for the eminent sen-ices 
rendered by him to Geography in the publication of his three great 
works: 1. ‘Narrative of a Mission to the Court of Ava in 1855’; 
2. ‘ Cathay and the Way Thither,’ 1865; 3. New Edition of 
•Marco Polo,’ 1871; and in the numerous articles contributed by 
him to the Geographical and other learned Journals of the Metro¬ 
polis. The Patron’s Mij ai was awarded to Robert B. Shaw, for his 
Journeys in Eastern Turkietan, and for his extensive scries of astro¬ 
nomical and hypsometrical observations, which have enabled us to 
fix the longitude of Yarkand, and have given us for the first time the 
basis of a new delineation oT the countries between Loh and Kashgar. 

On presenting the Founder's Medal to Major-General Sir William 
Baker, on behalf of Colonel Yule, the PRKm>E>-T spoke as follows : — 

“I have to discharge a duty on the present occasion which is 
doubly agreeable to me. I have, in the first place, to present 
the Founder’s Medal of the Royal Geographical Society to an 
officer who has been long engaged in kindred studios with myself, 
and in whose success, therefore, I take the warmest personal 
interest; and, in the next place, in the unavoidable absence of 
that officer from England, I have to entrust the Medal to you. Sir, 
one of my official colleagues, with whom I am in daily relation, 
and for whose judgment, character, and attainments, I entertain 
the very highest respect. 

“ I need not recall to you, Sir, the early career of Colonel Yule in 
India. Acting, as he did, for so many years under your orders in the 
Public Works Department of the Government, you must have had 
abundant opportunities of observing his rnanv high qualities as a 

k 2 
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servant of the State, and the many estimable traits of his private 
character. To high professional attainments he must always have 
added a natural diligence of habit, combining with it that earnest 
and conscientious attention to his duties, which is the distinguishing 
characteristic of an Indian official; and, if we may judge from the 
many papers which he contributed during his early service in India 
to scientific journals, he must, further, have possessed from the first 
a fine literary taste, and a happy facility of composition. 

“ After performing good service to the Government, both in the 
Kosia Hills, and in charge of tire Western Jumna and Ganges Canals, 
ho was selected, while discharging tho responsible duties of an Under 
Secretary to Government, to accompany, as Secretary and Historio¬ 
grapher, the mission under Major (now Sir Arthur) Phayre, which 
was sent by Lord Dalhousie to tho Court of Ava in the year 1855. 
On returning from this expedition he compiled and published, amid 
tho horrors of tho Indian mutiny, to which he touchingly alludes 
in the preface, ‘A Narrative of the Mission;’ bringing out tho work 
■with that completeness of detail in regard to notes and appendices 
and that luxury of illustration and typography, of which he well 
understood the value, and which have, in fact, so enhanced the 
sterling merit of his publications, as to cause them ulwnys to rank 
among the choicest as well as the soundest literature of the day. A 
very important chapter of this work, ‘ On tho Map of Burmab, and 
tho Descriptive Geography of the Province,’ was transferred, with 
Borne alight alterations, to our own ‘Journal,’ and at once placed 
Colonel Yule in tho front rank of Asiatic geographers. 

“ Colonel Yule having sueceoded you. Sir, in 1858, us Secretary to 
Government in the Public Works Department, returned after four 
and a-half years’ further service, to England, and then retired from 
tho army. Being now able to command more spare time than during 
his career in India, where, as he says, the leisure hours of un official 
are * such as he may redeem from meals and sleep, between 8 pan. and 
10 aju.,’ Colonel Yule undertook several important works, demanding 
the severest application and tho soundest critical judgment; and it 
is upon these works that his present high reputation depends. After 
breaking ground with Friar Jordan in 1863, ho presented tho Hak¬ 
luyt Society with his two teeming volumes entitled * Cathay and 
tho Way Thither.’ Tho text of this work was sufficiently curious, 
being a collection of all the extant minor mcdiieval travels through 
Central Asia, whether performed by Orientals or Europeans; but 
its great merit lay in a Preliminary Essay, extending to 250 
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pages, ‘On the Intercourse of China and the Western Nations 
previous to tho Discovery of the Sea-routo by the Cape,’ and on 
the wealth of annotation with which J the two volumes wero 
throughout enriched. The singular combination of curious re¬ 
search, careful criticism, and extensive reading, which ‘Cathay* 
exhibited, had certainly never been equalled in any of I ho previous 
publications of the Hakluyt Society, and rarely, perhaps, in the 
whole range of English authorship. But it was not till some years 
later that Colonel Yule put forth his full powers, in his exhaustive 
and masterly edition of ‘Marco Polo;’ a work, the publication of 
which was said at the time, by one of the first critical journals of the 
day, to form an epoch in Geographical Literature. It is mainly for 
this noble work, which, beautifully printed and superbly illustrated 
as it is, will ever remain an impcriahablo monument of rccondito 
learning, the most cultivated taste, and a sound practical knowledge 
of geography, that tho Council of our Society has this year awarded 
its Founder’s Medal to Colonel Henry Yule. Already, Sir, tho 
distinguished corps in which your earlier career was passed—tho 
Bengal Engineers—has carried off on two occasions the Geogra¬ 
phical blue-ribbon of tho year. It has now achieved a third 
triumph. I congratulate the Medallists, among whom I have the 
honour to rank myselfj on being permitted to inscribe the name of 
Colonel Yule upon our list; and I more especially congratulate the 
Bengal Engineers on another Medallist being thus added to that 
glorious brotherhood of professional and literary eminence, which 
includes the names of Montgomerie, the Stracheys, tho Cunning¬ 
hams, George Chesney and Andrew Waugh; and among which are 
also to bo found tho still more honoured names of Sir I lenry Durand, 
Sir \\ illiam Baker, and Lord Napier of Magdala. 1 trust. Sir, that in 
forwarding this Medal to Colonel Yule, whoso unavoidable absence 
we deploro, you will express to him tho high admiration which the 
Council feel for his zealous and successful labours in the cause of 
Geography, and tho satisfaction we experience in being thus enabled 
to reward them.” 

Sir "William Bakek replied in the following words:—“ Sir,—On 
behalf of my friend Colonel Yule, whose unavoidable absence we all 
deplore, I beg to offer hearty thanks to the Loyal Geographical 
Scjciety for tho high honour this day conferred upon him, and to 
.you, Sir, for the eloquent eulogium in which you have so well set 
forth his claims to that honour. To myself, personally, it is a 
source of gratification that I am the appointed * vehicle * by which 
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this enviable distinction will reach the hands of one of my earliest 
and most valued friends. On his account, however, I cannot but regret 
that he has not heard with his own ears tho discriminating praises, 
which you have so well bestowed upon tho results of his labours in 
the fields of literature and science, and that he has not seen with his 
own eyes tho assent and approval of those praises, reflected from the 
countenances of your distinguished colleagues. For your sake, too, 1 
am sony that Colonel Yule is not here to answer for himself; for 
I am quite sure that tho words, warm from tho heart, which he 
would have uttered on such on occasion as this, would have been 
well worth listening to. And now. Sir, I would add a few words 
on my own account. I thank you sincerely for the kind but too flat¬ 
tering terms in which you have referred to myself, and still more 
for the oompliment, not uudoserved, which you have paid to my 
dear old corps, the Bengal Engineers.” 

Next addressing tho Meeting, the Pbksioext thus spoke:— 

“The Patron’s Medal for this year has been awarded to Mr. R. B. 
Shaw, for the services ho lias rendered to the cause of (Geography in 
exploring Eastern Turkistan, and above all for his very valuable 
astronomical observations, which have not only enabled us to fix 
the longitude of Yarkand, bnt have afforded a general basis for a map 
of Kashgaria Mr. Shaw, travelling at the same time as, though 
quite independently of, Mr. Hayward, actually reached tho cities of 
Yarkand and Kashgar in 1969, some weeks before that gentleman, 
and if our awards had been regulated by mere priority of arrival, 
he would thus have homo away tho prise from his fellow-traveller 
when the question was first considered; but Mr. Hayward at that 
timo was to a certain extent the Agent of tho Society, and ho had 
moreover presented us with tho first accurate scientific information 
regarding the country of Turkistan, so that we decided to give his 
claims the preference, without, however, in any way disparaging 
those of Mr. Shaw. Since 1869 Mr. Shaw, however, has a second 
time visited Yarkand in company with Mr. Forsyth, having been 
summoned from England for tho purpose; and it is mainly for the 
result of this second expedition that tho Medal is now awarded 
him. Sir Roderick Murchison, in his last Anniversary Address, 
described in such glowing terms the great geological and geogra¬ 
phical value of the survey of tho oountiy between the high table¬ 
lands at tho head of the Karakash River and tho valley of the Upper 
Sliayok River, which was executed by Mr. Shaw on his return from 
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tho Yarkand Mission, and which will be found in the forthcoming 
volume of tho ‘Journal,’ that any commendation of the work from 
myself would be superfluous; but I may say that it is that remark - 
ablo survey,—together with his Register of Observations for Longi¬ 
tude, Latitude, Variation of the Compass and heights of places above 
the sea-level, which with the necessary calculations exteud over 21 
pages of the • Journal,’—that has chiefly influenced us in awarding 
our Gold Medal to this enterprising and accomplished traveller 
while wo cannot also but recognize that Mr. Shaw has done good 
service to general Geography by his popular account of High 1 artary, 
which for the first time has familiarized the British public with those 
countries beyond the Thibetan frontier that are destined, probablj 
ere long, to play an important part in the history of the Last. 1 am 
desirous to add that Mr. Shaw, mindful at all times of the interests 
of the Society, has, since he took up his abode at Leh, in Ladakh, 
where he has been installed as Commissioner in acknowledgment of 
his Turkistan services, busied himself in collecting geographical 
information regarding tho adjoining countries, lhat information, 
in so far as it is embodied in itineraries leading from tho Himalayas 
to Turkistan, and from Yarkand to I'ekin, has been alreadj sub¬ 
mitted to us, and proves to be of great value for tho better 
understanding of tho physical geography of Central x^sia, thercb) 
furnishing Mr. Shaw with an additional claim on our favourable 
notice. 

“ My predecessor in this chair was careful to explain thut. in 
awarding our Medals we were governed by Geographical considera¬ 
tions alone, and I trust that under my Presidency we shall always 
adhere to that principle ; but thero is no concealing tho fact that, in 
tho case of Mr. Shaw, the geographical value of his explorations is 
greatly enhanced by the uncertainty which hangs over the political 
futnre of the country ho has explored; for it cannot bo overlooked 
that as Russia has lately recovered for China, from tho Mahom- 
medan rebels, the alienated province of Dzungaria, so may a similai 
policy at any time be declared in regard to Kasbgaria; and if 
Russian troops were thus to occupy Kashgar and ^ arkand as the} 
have occupied Kuldjo, they could not, of course, be withdrawn until 
the Chincso were prepared to take their place; so that our feudatorj 
of Cashmero might be brought into continued, though not perhaps 
unfriendly, contact with his great Northern neighbour. It is the 
interest attaching to this possible state of affairs, and its importance 
to our Britiah-Indian Empire, that invests Mr. Shaw s travels with 
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particular value at the present time, and makes him, in fact, the 
hero of the hour.” 

Turning to Mr. R. B. Shaw, the President continued 44 1 am 
delighted °o find. Sir, since I drew up this brief recapitulation of 
your geographical services, that you have arrived in England, and 
aro thus able in person to receive from me the Medal you have so 
well earned by your travels and researches in Central Asia. I 
congratulate you, Sir, on your return to your native land at such an 
auspicious moment, when you can enjoy the triumph of being one ot 
the Geographical Prizemcu of the year. I present you, Sir, with this 
Medal os a token of the warm admiration with which all geographers 
must regard your past career, and in the hojH) that it may serve as 
an incentive to similar exertions in the future.” 

Mr. R. B. Shaw then replied:—" I feel unable adequately to 
thank the Society for the high honour they have done me in pre¬ 
senting me this Medal. This is the reward which geographers and 
explorers hold in encouraging prospect in all parts of tho world, 
during the many hours of tedium and discouragement which they 
often have to endure. I am glad of this opportunity of publicly 
expressing mj* regard for the memory of tho lamented Haywanl, 
who was indeed worthy the Medal which was bestowed on him 
two years ago by this Society; and 1 deeply regret that this intrepid 
traveller did not live to receive from the President's lips that praise 
which would have been accorded to him. He was a worthy agent 
of tho Royal Geographical Society, a Society whose representatives 
penetrate each year into regions to which no civilized govern¬ 
ments havo yet sent their agents. In early times it was commerce 
that prompted the greatest journeyB, and public policy has since then 
opened up largo tracts of country; but it is the glory of the Royal 
Geographical Society, that, without motives of gain or policy, and 
solely in tho interest of science, it carries out explorations which 
rival those of the missionaries of religion, the great pioneers of geo¬ 
graphical discovery. Eastern Turkiston is a conquest of tho Roynl 
Geographical Society. Hayward I havo already mentioned. For- 
syth, Henderson, Cayley, are all distinguished members of tho 
Society. When I left Yarkand for the first time, tho Governor of 
that pruvinco parted from me with these words, 4 You have opened 
the door of communication between Turkistan and England, and, 
please God, it shall never bo shut again.’ All present will echo 
that hope, and join me in the wish that Central Asia may be tho 
field in which many more may labour who will be candidates for 
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these Medals, which constitute the highest honour held out to the 
ambition of the Geographer.” 

OTHER AWARDS. 

To Commander G. C. Musters, R.X., was awarded a Gold Watch, 
•with a suitable inscription, for his adventurous journey in Patago¬ 
nia, through 9C0 miles of latitnde, in 780 of which he travelled 
over a country previously quite unknown to Europeans; for his 
route map, and for his largo contributions to our knowledge of tho 
Patagonian people. 

In presenting tho Watch to Sir. J. C. Musters on behalf of 
Commander G. C. Musters, R.S., tho President said:— 

“In the absence of Commander Musters, who is now travelling in 
North America, I have great pleasure in handing to you, for trans¬ 
mission to that gentleman, this testimonial of tho Society s approval 
of tho courage and ability with which ho carried out his wonderful 
journey through Patagonia. It will be in the memory of most of 
tho frequenters of our Evening Meetings, that an account of this 
great geographical exploit was read during tho previous Session of 
the Society, since which a more detailed narrative has been pub¬ 
lished as a book of Travel. Tho boldness with which Mr. Musters 
ventured into tho heart of this inhospitablo country, trusting his 
life in tho hands of aavnges hithorto spoken of as pre-eminent for 
their hostility to the white man, and in their company traversing 
the whole unknown region at the eastern foot of tho Cordillera for 
nearly 1000 miles, could not be passed over by the Council of the 
Roval Geographical Society without some mark of their approval, 
such as the present, tho more especially as considerable additions 
have been made to our knowledge of the geography, meteorology, 
and ethnology of this remarkable country.” 

Mr. J. C. Misters replied: — “I sincerely regret that my brother. 
Commander Musters, is not present, to express in person his gratitudo 
for tho great honour done him by tho Council of tho Society. It 
would be, if possible, a still greater inducement to him to continue 
his travels and explorations in parts of South America which have 
hitherto been but little known. I believe he is at tho present time 
travelling in North America, and it is to be hoped that on bis return 
ho will be able to add something to our geographical knowledge ot 
that part of tho world.” 

The sum of 20/. was awarded to Ilerr Karl Mauch, in ooknow- 
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Icdgmcnt of tho ability and zeal wiib wbicb bo has devoted him¬ 
self, for a series of years, with very limited means, to tbo explora¬ 
tion of South Eastern Africa; duringwhichhe has fixed the position 
of many places, and traced the course of numerous tributaries of the 
Limpopo and the Zambesi, besides discovering the South-African 
gold-fields and ancient ruins in the saino region. 

The President then presented the sum of 251., awarded to ITerr 
Karl Mauch; Baron Von Schmidthals, German Secretary of Lega¬ 
tion, attending to receive it on his behalf. He said:— 

“ The Council of the Royal Geographical Society have awarded this 
sum, as an acknowledgment of the persevering efforts which Horr 
Karl Mauch has made, during a period of seven years, to extend our 
knowledge of the interior of South-Eastern Africa. Landing at 
Natal, almost destitute of means, this enthusiastic and determined 
explorer has gradually worked Ids way northward to the almost 
unknown region lying between the lower courses of the Limpopo 
and Zambesi rivers—the region of the semi-fabulous places, Mono- 
inotapa and Manila, and the gold-fields of the early Portuguese 
explorers and writers. In this neglected portion of Africa, lying 
far to the east of the route of ivory-hunters and travellers, Herr 
Mauch has succeeded not only in re-discovering the abandoned 
gold-district whcnco the Portuguese, and doubtless the Arabs before 
them, even as far back as the remotest antiquity, derived their 
East African gold, but has brought to light the ruins of an ancient 
city, revealing, by the massiveness of its walls and towers and its 
sculptured stones, the former existence hero of a foreign civilized 
people, long anterior to the arrival of the Portuguese. These explo¬ 
rations havo been carried on by Herr Mauch year after year, by 
repeated attempts and amid many privations; nor has he neglected 
to fix by exact observations the position of all the more important 
points, the courses and width of the numerous rivers, and the 
altitude of the table-lands over which his travels have been chiefly 
directed, above the level of the sea. I trust. Sir, that in conveying 
this Bmnll mark of our approval to Dr. Peterinann, of Gotha, the 
chief correspondent of Herr Mauch, who will remit it to him, you 
will express the great interest with which myself and tho Council 
of tho Royal Geographical Society watch tho career of this merito¬ 
rious traveller." 

Baron Vos S.’hmidthair thanked tho President and Society in the 
name of Karl Mauch. 
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Mr. Francis Galtos (Vice-Piy-sident, and Chairman of tho Public- 
Schools Prizes Committee) made the following statement of results 
of the Examination for 1872:—“ As Chairman of the Prize Com¬ 
mittee, I have the honour to address you on the results of the 
competition just concluded. I need not touch on matters of detail, 
as they are contained in tho pamphlots which lie on tho table.* The 
distribution, and the names of the successful candidates, have been 
already announced from tho Chair, at tho last Meeting of the Sociotj. 
But I wish to speak on tho general rosults, for they are matters of 
much satisfaction to all of us. This is tho fourth year since the 
Medals were established. Every year has furnished boys worthy to 
receive them, and an increasing number of wall-prepared candi¬ 
dates yearly enter the lists. During the first two years tho 
candidates who presented themselves were numerous; but, though 
n few did themselves great credit, our Examiners reported that 
many did not. Those reports of our Examiners woro published, and 
had a salutary influence in weeding futuro lists, but of course the} 
had tho immediate effect of reducing the gross number of com¬ 
petitors. It was in tho lists of last year that this influence was felt: 
tho candidates woro few, but nearly nil were well prepared. Now, 
as regards this present year, I have the great pleasure of announcing, 
that while the avorago material is at least as good as it was 
last year, the number of competitors is nearly twice as great 
Eleven great whools, all of high eminence, have furnished candi¬ 
dates ; and as many as 24 picked boys have competed in Physical 
Geography, and 14 other boys in Political Geography. 1 cannot 
forbear to mention a subject of genuino satisfaction to us,—that 
Eton has at length joined in tho competition, and done so with signal 
success. I must add that, after so much geographical effort had 
been called by us into existence, 1 strongly felt it was a little hard 
upon tho boys who had not gained the very foremost places, but whose 
absoluto merit was such as to earn 1 Honourable Mention from 
tho Examinom, and who therefore had achieved what I may call 


• The successful candidates for the jcar are the following 
Physical Obooraput— GM ilolal - S. E. Spring Itice, hum College. Bronte 
Medal —A. S. Bitter, Liverpool College. HonrmraUy Mentioned— C. Penroar. 
Baileybury College; E. Dickson. Cheltenham College; J. It. White, Liverpool 
Inititu'e; II. De Vere Vane, Eton ColVge. . . . 

Political Gmanxrnx.-GM X«Ud W. Gershom Collingwood, Liverpool 
College, lironu Jtf«iul-W. C. Graham, Eion College. UornmrMj 
—R. II. Soyle, Uppingham School; W. L. hmgsford, Rossall School; Henry 
Elliot Dixon, Kossall School. 
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a * First Class ’ in Geography, that they should receive from us 
no substantial recognition to keep and show, with just pride, now 
and in after life. I therefore have sincere pleasure in announcing 
that the Council have agreed, on the present occasion, to award and 
send a handsome Atlas to each boy, including the Medallists, who 
has been named with distinction by the Examiners. These Prize 
Atlases are eleven in number, and their total cost to the Society is 
about 301. 1 believe this to bo a just and very wise expenditure 

of our funds, thoroughly in accordance with tho objects of tho 
Society, and I hope and believe it will meet with tho approbation 
of the Meeting. Tho agreeable duty remains to mo of calling on 
•tho Examiners, Mr. Bates and Mr. llinchlifT, to present the Medallists 
to our President, to receive from his hands their rewards." 

After Mr. F. Galton’s Address, tho President said:— 

“T am sure tho Meeting must have listened with interest and 
pleasure to tho observations which have just been addressed to 
us. To tho Council of tho Society the facts which Mr. Galton 
has recorded havo afforded unmixed gratification, for wo have 
laboured long and earnestly to introduce a systematic and 
scientific study of Geography into tho education of tho rising 
generation, and wo think that wo now see our way to a success¬ 
ful issue. 11111100 we commenced our agitation four years ago. 
Geography in most of the public schools, if taught at all, was taught 
in such a perfunctory manner that it could not lead to any results. 
Now, however, wo see eleven of the leading schools of the country 
all sending scholars to compete for our Prizes; and it is reported bv 
the Examiners that no inferiority in regard to the system of instruc¬ 
tion pursued in any of these schools can bo detected from the 
Examination Papers. That so many of onr great educational estab¬ 
lishments should thus have simultaneously introduced on improved 
system of teaching Geography, amply* repays us for our exertions ; 
and we are further gratified by observing that the college* of Eton 
and Liverpool stand this year at tho head of the list. I do not wish 
in any way to disparage the schools which havo not thought fit to 
compote, or which, having competed, have not gained prizes, but I 
-cannot tho loss congratulate Eton and Liverpool on their success. 
I am especially pleased to see Eton taking tho lead, because, as tho 
nursery of our statesmen, the school necessarily exercises an impor¬ 
tant influence on tho fortunes of our country; and because, also, in 
tho traditional head-quarters of the severest Classicism, this intro¬ 
duction into the curriculum, of a popular but most useful clement 
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of education is an enormous stride in advance, and bears the strongest 
testimony to the enlightened and judicious views of the present 
head-master, Dr. Hornby. Nor am I less pleased that Liverpool 
College, the great educational centre for the mercantile classes, on 
whom our national greatness so largely depends, should have sus¬ 
tained the high reputation it had already gained, and should take 
the next place to Eton in the competition; and I trust that Dr. 
Butler will continue to send ns scholars, who, in future years, will 
try the mettle of all comers, and bear ofF their full share of prizes." 

In presenting the Gou> Medal for Phygieal Geography to S. E. 
Spring Rice (Eton), the President said: — “ 1 have much pleasure 
in presenting to you the Gold Medal which you have gained in the 
Examination for Physical Geography. You belong, Sir, to a family 
which has been ennobled for its services to the State, and which is 
as distinguished for talent and ability as for its devotion to the 
public interests. I feel nssured. Sir, you will not do discredit to 
your ancestry; 1 further congratulate you on having been the first 
to gain for your fine old school, of which all Englishmen are proud, 
tho chief Geographical Prize of the year. 1 trust you may have 
many imitators, and that your present success is but an earnest of 
what Etonians will do in tho future." 

# 

Tho Gold Medal for Political Geography was then presented to 
W. G. Collingwood (Liverpool College) by tho President, in these 
words:—“It is highly creditablo to you that, having last year 
gained tho Bronze Medul for Physical Geography, you should this 
year be awarded the Gold Medal for your superiority in Political 
Geography. Learning tho probability of your following the profes¬ 
sion of your distinguished father, I am reminded of an observation 
made by the President of the Royal Academy at our last Anniver¬ 
sary Dinner, that a knowledge of Geography was not less important 
to Artists than a knowledge of Art to Geographers. Combining as 
I trust you will, the Artist with the Geographer, yon will in each 
capacity possess the supplemental knowledge recommended by Sir 
Francis Grant.” 

On presenting the Bronze Medal for Phytieal Geography to A. S. 
Butler (Liverpool College), the President said:—“It is only two 
years ago. Sir, that my predecessor in this Chair presented to your 
brother our first prize, tho Gold Medal for Physical Geography; 
that you should so soon afterwards have achieved an almost similar 
success bears the strongest testimony both to your family talents 
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and to the admirable system of instruction pursued in tho Liver¬ 
pool Collogo. I cannot help observing that the singular concate¬ 
nation of educational pre-eminence and ability belonging to tho 
Butler family affords an apt illustration of Mr. F. Galton's theory 
of' Hereditary Genius.' You are the second Butler, and tho sixth 
scholar educated under a Butler, who has carried off one of our 
Geographical Medals in the short space of four years, during which 
we have held examinations. I congratulate you on the honour which 
you have done both to yourself and to your college." 

The President then gave the Broxze Medal for Political Geo¬ 
graphy to W. C. Graham (Eton), and said :—" I am happy to have 
to present on this occasion a second Modal to an Etonian, and I 
feel it is all tho more creditable to Mr. Spring Rice and to yourself 
that you have gained this distinction, since you appear to be the 
two youngest boys in the whole list of competitors. I wish you 
every success in your future career." 

Tho Hon. G. C. BitonmcK then addressed tho Meeting on this 
subject:— 

“It is a subject for special congratulation, that, while the 
number of candidates this year is very much greater than last, 
there is no falling ofT in quality. I cannot help also congratu¬ 
lating this Society, as well as the Head Master of Eton, on the 
prominent and distinguished position taken by that school; for 
where Eton takes the lead, no other school need be ashamed to 
follow. When this competition was originally started, it was 
a matter of consideration with the Prize Committee whether it 
should be confined to a small number of schools, or be extended, 
as it has been, to a large number. I am glad that the latter 
course was adopted, because it adds greatly to the importance 
of tho Prizes, and enhances the honour of success. An idea had 
been entertained by some persons, that there might be a certain 
feeling of exclusive superiority in some of the great schools, 
which would prevent their coming forward to compete. I have, 
however, been convinced, from the first, that that is an entire 
mistake. The present are not days in which a few schools, how¬ 
ever eminent, can monopolise to themselves — or even desire to 
monopolise — any superiority’ of learning. Tho older, and what 
used to bo called the great Public Schools, are perfectly willing 
to meet their junior competitors in the field of contest. They 
are not ashamed to be sometimes beaten; and when they are 
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fortunate enough to win, thoy are all the prouder for their 
success, because it has been won in open, free conflict Almost 
the only difficulty the Committee has had to contend against in 
extending the range of those Examinations, is a kind of feeling 
that preparing pupils for these competitions may rather prejudice 
their success in the usual Classical examinations. I speak from 
experience when I soy that the time expended in preparing for 
the Geographical examination is by no means wasted, even as 
rogards University Scholarships, or other Classical examinations 
at Oxford or Cambridge. And not only so, but we must remember 
that a great chan go has come over the Public Schools themselves; 
and they have learnt to recognise tho existence of a groat many 
hoys who arc not destined to succeed in, and havo little taste for. 
Classical studies. Those were formerly allowed to remain almost 
uncared for, and too often very idle ; but they aro now tempted, 
by tho greater variety of subjects recognised in public school 
education, to exert themselves, and to acquire somo intellectual 
training. In addition to modern languages, of which tho value is 
generally acknowledged, 1 bolievo the study of Geography, as en¬ 
couraged by the Royal Geographical Society, has been uf very great, 
and will be of very permanent, advantage. I consider the Com¬ 
mittee have been very fortunate in their selection of a subject for 
next year. That of last year had no interest attached to it con¬ 
nected with ancient history; but Eastern and Western 1 urkistan 
have been famous, politically and historically, from the earliest ages. 
Not to go back to tho Garden of Eden, though some persons think 
it was situated not very far from Bokhara, it will be remembered 
that Western Turkistan was traversed by Alexander the Great in 
one of his marvellous campaigns after his conquest of 1 ersia. Phis 
fact should make people hesitate before they say it is impossible for 
modern armies to penotrate the fastnesses of tho mountain ranges of 
Central Asia. During the middle ages it was from the same province 
of Western Turkistan that Genghis Khan and Timour issued forth 
to found those great Asiatic empires, of which Turkistan alwajs 
continued to be tho nucleus. This province was also, if not the 
birthplace, at all events tho resting-place, of tho Turks, who after¬ 
wards overran Western Asia, took Constantinople, and penetrated 
far into Europe. In modern times, likewise, a great interest belongs 
to this region in consequenco of the progress of Russia in Central 
Asia, whence she is ever pushing forward her frontier eastward 
and southward towards our own Indian Empire. 
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TO 

THE ROTAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Delivered at the Anniversary Meeting on the 27th Mag, 1872. 

By Major-Geseral Sir Henry C. Uawlinson, k.c.b., etc.. 

President. 


Gexti.emf.s, 

I open my Address by expressing, on behalf of the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society, our wannest thanks to the Chancellor and Senate 
of the University of London for their liberality in having permitted 
tia during the past year to hold our Meetings in tho noble Theatre 
where we are now assembled. It has not been by nny means as a 
matter of course that this privilege has been granted us. On the 
contrary, we must consider ourselves to have been very specially 
favoured; for the Senate, embarrassed by a multitude of applica¬ 
tions from various quarters for leave to hold public meetings in their 
Hall, wero obliged to pass a resolution, restricting its use to meetings 
connected with educational purposes; and it was merely in con¬ 
sideration of tho very high position which we occupy in public esti¬ 
mation and in general utility that wo were last year exempted from 
the operation of this rule, and were permitted to continue to make 
use of tho promises. Let us hope that, as we have certainly not 
derogated from that high position, either in the numbers and 
influence of our members, or tho high character of our papers, or in 
the degree of national importance attaching to tho objects to which 
our attention has been directed, tho samo exceptional favour may 
bo extended to us in future, and we may bo allowed to continue our 
discussion of questions of great popular interest in this Hall. 

I hnve in the next place, Gentlemen, to congratulate you on 
having at length obtained a substantive footing in this great Metro- 
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polis. Instead of being mere lodgers, living from hand to mouth 
and paying our way as we go on, the Fellows of the Koval Geo¬ 
graphical Society of London are now the possessore of an unencum¬ 
bered freehold property in this neighbouihood, which has cost 
nearly 20,000/., and would at any time realize that amount in the 
public market A Committee, presided over by Mr. James Fer- 
gusson, was charged by the Council with the duty of preparing 
the new premises for our reception, and of superintending the 
removal of our collections from Whitehall Place to Savile Kow; and 
they bavo discharged their functions in so efficient a manner, that 
we are now probably more commodiouslv established than any other 
scientific body in this Metropolis. Ranged in cases on the floor of 
our capacious Mup room, which has been formed by covering in the 
court-yard of the house, and which measures 60 feet in length by 
40 in breadth, wo have now at our command over 60,000 Maps; 
and, what is of equal importance, we have ample room to exhibit 
the maps to all who desiro to consult them. As the intention 
of the Government, in grunting us a subsidy of 500/. a year, was to 
provide a Map-office for general reference, it is satisfactory to know 
that we are thus in a condition to acquit ourselves thoroughly of the 
responsibilities which the grant imposed on us; and I may add, us 
an illustration of the extent to which we have already discharged 
these duties, that, according to a return recently required by Par¬ 
liament, and which has just been sent in, we find that during the 
last ten years the rooms of the Royal Geographical Society have been 
visited by 45,334 persons, and the evening meetings attended by 
55,300, making a total of 100,634 persons, who, during the period 
in question, have derived instruction from our maps, books, and 
papers. Although we have not hitherto aimed at obtaining the 
same completeness for our Library as for our Map-room, we are still 
—thanks to the liberality of many Geographical fiiends, among 
whom I would especially notice Sir. Kenneth Murchison, the heir 
and executor of our late estimable President—in a position to place 
at the disposal of the Fellows of tho Society as large and well- 
assorted a collection of Geographical works as is to be found in 
Great Britain. The number of volumes, indeed, ranged along tho 
galleries of our Map-room and in the various apartments of our new 
premises exceeds 20,000, and as funds become available we intend 
to fill up the lacunas in every department, so that our Library may 
become a real repertory of Geographical science. 
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OBITUARY. 

Our Obituary List for tlio pant year has been unusually heavy, and 
not in numbers only, but in worth. First ami foremost, we have to 
deplore the death of one to whom tho Society was more indebted, 
perhaps, for its position, both in popular estimation and among the 
scientific bodies of England, than to all its other members collec¬ 
tively. I need hardly say that I refer to our Into President, Sib 
Roderick Mcbchisos. It would be out of place, in a mere obituary 
notice, to attempt to trnco in any detail tho various incidents of Sir 
Roderick’s long and distinguished career. That career belongs to 
tho pages of our national history, and will moreover receive ample 
justice at tho hands of tho tried friend and skilful writer who was 
appointed by Sir Roderick’s will to bo his biographer and literary- 
executor. Hero it will bo more suitable to draw attontion to his 
special merits as a geographer, and to point out his close connexion 
with this Society. 

Sir Roderick belonged to an old Iligliland family, which, like many 
others, had been impoverished by its loyalty to the Stuarts. His 
father, however, retrieved tho fortunes of tho house by a successful 
service in India under Warren Hastings, and subsequently pur¬ 
chased a property from the Mackenzies in Roes-shire. where he 
settled, and where his eldest son, Roderick, was born in 1 < 
After a rapid course of study at tho Durham Grammar School, 
tho Military College at Marlow, and the Edinburgh University, 
Mr. Murchison joined tho army in Portugal in 1808, and pursued 
his military career to tho dose of tho war, having served in the 
three actions of Rob^a, Yimeira, and Corunna. In 1815, at 
tho suggestion of Sir Humphry Davy, ho l>cgnn to turn his 
serious attention to physical science. In 1825 ho wroto his first 
geological paper, and from that time forward, for a continuous 
period of nearly fifty years, he was one of the most assiduous and 
successful cultivators of geological science that this country lias 
ever seen. To recapitulate his labours in this ono department of 
science would be to fill a volume. Ho personally examined tho 
geology of not only every district in Great Britain, but of almost 
every country in Europe, and of some part also of Asia. His disco¬ 
very of the “ Siluriun” system tuado his name famous through the 
world, and his subsequent exposition of three other systems, to some 
of which he gave names, the Devonian, Permian, and Lauren tian, 
confirmed and increased his reputation, nis papers, indeed, on 
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those subjects, independently of his great works on Siluria and on 
tho geology of Russia, are said to exceed 100 in number; and it is 
no doubt as a geologist —sound, cautious, and eminently practical 
—that tho Dame of Murchison will descend to posterity. In his 
later years, however, he took more interest, perhaps, in geography 
than in geology. Ho was proud, and justly proud, of tho share ho 
took in founding the Royal Geographical Society in 1830. In his 
Anniversary Address for 1865, he explained to us, in much inter¬ 
esting detail, how ho was associated with Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone, John Cam llobhouse (tho lato Lord Broughton), and Robert 
Brown, in drawing np, under the guidance of Sir John Barrow, 
those laws by which tho Royal Geographical Society has ever 
since been governed; and although his name does not appear in 
tho original lists of Councillors (owing probably to tho pre¬ 
occupation of his time with geological matters), his claim to tho 
first place in tho establishment of the Society was fully reoognized 
and authenticated in tho Charter of incorporation which he obtained 
for tho Society from tho Crown in 1859. During the latter half 
of Murchison's life, as has been well said, the history of his con¬ 
nexion with tho Royal Geographical Society is in fact tho history 
of tho Socioty itself. Ho was placed on tho Council in 1831, and 
bccamo a Vice-President in 1836. In 1843 he was first elected 
President, and ho subsequently occupied tho Chair at intervals 
for fifteen years. His tenure of office, indeed, was continuous 
for the last nine years of his life; tho regulation which pro¬ 
vides that tho President shall bo changed ©very second year 
having been suspended in his favour, in deference to his extra¬ 
ordinary fitness for the post. But tho more record of onr lato 
President’s official duties conveys a very inadequate idea of tho 
services which he rendered to tho Socioty. When Murchison, in 
1843, waseloctcd to tho Chair, wo were a struggling body. Onr 
numbers were limited to 650 members, and we had certainly not 
achieved any high literary or scientific eminence. Murchison’s 
opening Anniversary Address, delivered in May, 1844, was re¬ 
markable in many respects. For tho first time, with a bold hand 
and comprehensive grasp of thought, ho reviewed the progress of 
Geography over the whole extent of tho globe, and thus furnished 
a model, which has been followed, with more or loss closeness, by 
all his successors. But this Address, ample in its scope, and 
admirable for its sound reasoning and extensive knowledge, was 
also especially memorable from its containing the first allusion to 
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the Gold Fields of Australia. Murchison who had then just re¬ 
turned from examining the Ural Mountains ^ 
close weemWance between their geological formation and that o 
the great Australian chain, which had been reported on at about 
the £ne period by Count Strzelecki; and he according 
his surpri*> that the latter region had. as yet. offered no trace of 
gold or auriferous veins.-the fact being that gold had actuaHy 
Sen at that time discovered by the Count m AustraUa, bnt the 
discovery had been purposely concealed, in deference to the news 
ofTir George Gip^ the Governor, who feared that society would 
bo disorganized and the fortunes of the infint colony minedl by 
sudden rush to the mines of the pastoral and agnculturel setters. 
The more, however, that Murchison studied the geology of Australia 
the more convinced ho became that gold must exist there, and 
in the course, accordingly, of the next few years, he expressed that 
conviction on three different public occasions: in a Memoir read 
before the British Association: in a lecture delivered at the Brit 
Institution, and finally, in an article in the ‘Quarterly 
for 1850, entitled ‘ Siberia and California.* The realization of these 
views was first achieved, as is well known, in 1851. by the practica 
operations of Mr. Hargreaves; but the delay which thru-occurred 
in opening up the Gold Fields neither impugns Strzelecki s ere 
as their first discoverer, nor detracts from Murchison s merit in 
having proved their necessary existence under the guidance o a 
sound induction. From this time forward Australian Geograp y 
occupied much of Murchison’s attention, and he was ever ready to 
co-operate with the colonists in pushing exploration into the intenor 
of the continent. Under his auspices, or at his suggestion, we vc 
Australian travellers - including Strzelecki. Sturt, Leichhardt, 
Macdonall Stnart, O’Hara Burke, Ac.—received honorary ninm 
from this Society ; and he had the satisfaction, in his ost. ‘ 1 r ^> 
of pointing out that, whereas in 1830 nothing was known ot 
Australia beyond a Bmall area aronnd Sydney, above two- s 
of the continent is now occupied by settlers, and a tehgTnp ic i iro 
has been stretched nearly across from the southern to t no em 
coast, along a line measuring about 1800 miles. 

But Murchison’s best known geographical exploits were connect 
with Arctic exploration on the one hand, and with African iscovery 
on the other. Being in the Chair of the Society when Franklin quitted 
England in 1845, he took an almost personal interest in the fortunes 
of the expedition; and when, accordingly, the Erebus and Terror 
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were lost sight of, ho made it tho business of his life to ascertain 
their fate. Ho never ceased, indeed, to stimulate public interest m 
tho matter by tho most urgent and moving appeals, until at length 
the mystery was solved by tho successful voyage of the Fax under 
Sir Leopold McClintock in 1857. In the samo spirit Murchison 
adopted and made his own the great field of African discover}. 
Having satisfied himself, at a very early period of his researches, 
that tho interior of the continent was an elevated plateau,—giving 
rise to great rivers like tho Zambesi, the Congo, and tho Nile, 
which flowed to tho east, to tho west, and to the north, almost from 
a common centre,—instead of being a mere sandy desert, according 
to the old and popular belief, he encouraged and assisted to tho 
utmost of his power the various travellers who were prepared by 
personal observation to investigate and determine this importan 
fact in Thysical Geography. Livingstone, Burton, bpeke and 
Grant, Du Chaillu, Beko, and, lastly. Sir S. Baker, all thus, in 
turn, received Murchison’s warmest sympathy and support. It 
will ever bo remembered that, when intelligence reached England 
in 1867 of Livingstone’s death near the Lake Nyassa, Murchison, 
almost alone, refused to believe tho statement, observing, as he did, 
with equal boldness and acumen, that tho Johanna men, on whoso 
authority tho statement was made, were especially interested in 
disseminating a false report. It was on Murchison s urgent requisi¬ 
tion that Young’s expedition was sent out by the Government to 
investigate the story on the spot; and our venerable 1 resident liad 
his reward in the universal joy and gratitudo with which an 
exposure of the lie was hailed by tho British public. Murchison s 
confidence in the endurance and good fortune of his friend remained 
unabated to tho last; and it is only just to his memory to say that, 
if the present expedition should succeed in rescuing Livingstone 
and restoring him to his admiring countrymen, it will be due, not 
so much to the spontaneous action of tho Geographical Council, as 
to tho hopeful spirit and tho deep sense of national duty which they 
derived from tho tuition and example of their late noble-hearted 
President 

Among the more substantial lienofits conferred by’ Murchison on 
tho Geographical Society, must be enumerated, firstly, tho valuable 
assistance which he rendered in obtaining from the Government, in 
1854, tho grant of an annual subsidy of 5001., on condition that n 
public map-office was established in the Society’s rooms for general 
reference; and, secondly, the issue of a Royal Charter of inoorporn- 
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tion in 1859, which declared Sir Roderick Impey Murchison, by 
name, to have been mainly instrumental in establishing the Society, 
and further provided that he should Ixs “ the first President of the 
said body politic and corporate." The Bcllot Testimonial Fund also, 
which was originated by Murchison, added much to the reputation 
of the Society, in showing that the geographers of England appre¬ 
ciated true merit wherever it was found, irrespective of national dis¬ 
tinction. 

But Murchison’s services were not confined to tho special depart¬ 
ments of geology and geography. In assisting to found the British 
Association in 1830, and in the long course of assiduous care with 
which he attended its meetings and in his position of Vice-President 
directed its proceedings, ho rendered an important service to tho 
cause of general science. As the Director-General of the Museum 
of Practical Geology and Chief of the School of Mine*, to which 
posts ho was appointed by the Government in 1855, on the death of 
Sir lfenry de la Becho, he had tho further opportunity of intro¬ 
ducing scientific training into tho education of the working classes; 
and the recent report of tho Commission on the coal resources of tho 
country, for which he was mainly responsible, must bo regarded as 
a work of real national value. 

It lias often been a reproach to the Government of this country 
that scientific services are, as a rule, so little regarded and so poorly 
rewarded; but Murchison’s career furnished a bright example to 
tho contrary. lie was knighted in 1816, was mado n K.C.B. in 186'!, 
and a Baronet in 1866. From the other sovereigns of Europe ho 
also received a shower of well-earned honours. By the Emperor of 
Russia ho was mado a Knight of tho 2nd Class of St. Anne, and 
subsequently a Grand Cross of tho same order, and also of that of 
St. Stanislaus; and as these honours were conferred for services 
rendered to the Russian Government, he was graciously permitted 
to accept them, and wear the crosses and insignia at the British 
Court. Orders wore also conferred upon him by tho sovereigns of 
Sweden, Denmark, Italy, and Brazil. A list, indeed, lias been 
lately published of nineteen stare, crosses, and other emblems of 
distinction which belonged to Sir Rodorick at the time of his decease, 
nnd which constitute, as has been said, “ tho largest number of 
** honorary decorations which in modem times have been awarded 
“ by crowned heads to any individual for purely scientific attain- 
“ mentx.” 

By the public and scientific bodies of this country and of tho Con- 
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tinent ho was farther rewarded with a similar profusion of titles 
and honours. Ho was a D.C.L. of Oxford, LLJ). of Cambridge, 
and M. A. of Dublin. Of the Royal Society ho was not only a Fellow, 
but also a Vice-President, and hail further received from it tho 
Copley Gold McdaL Amongst similar first-class scientific prizes, he 
had been awarded the Brisbane Gold Medal from Edinburgh, the 
I’rix Cuvier from Paris, and tho Wollaston Medal from tho Geo¬ 
logical Society of London. He was a member of the Academies 
of St. Petersburg, Berlin, Copenhagen, Brussels, Stockholm, and 
Turin, and a corresponding member of the Institute of France. 
At home, nt the time of his death, he was Vice-President of the 
Geographical and Geological Societies, a Trustee of tho British 
Museum, of the Hunterian Museum, and of the British Association 
for tho Advancement of Science, an honorary member of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh and of tho Royal Irish Academy, President 
of the Hakluyt Society, Fellow of the Linnean Society and of many 
othor scientific bodies. 

It will be further in tho recollection of tho Fellows, that when 
Sir Roderick found himself compelled last year, owing to a stroke of 
paralysis, to retire from the Chair of this Society, which he hod 
then occupied for nine consecutive years—and when it was proposed 
in consequence, in the Geographical Council, to present him, on his 
retirement, with some testimonial in acknowledgment of his dis¬ 
tinguished services—he caused us to bo informed “ that ho would 
prefer to any testimonial, however costly and elalwruto, the simple 
gold medal which ho had himself so often presented to others as the 
reward of merit.” This was the last distinction conferred on him by 
any scientific bod}'; and he assured mo that, looking on the Society 
almost as the child of his creation, ho valued our humble tribute 
of admiration and respect above all the more brilliant trophies 
which filled his cabinet 

Sir Roderick Murchison, on his retirement from the Army in 
1615, was united to the only daughter of tho late General Francis 
Hugonin, and he subsequently passed fifty-four years of married 
life with this estimable and cultivated lady, ne only survived her, 
indeed, a little more than two years, and was laid beside her 
in the Brompton Cemetery on October 27, 1871. At Sir Roderick’s 
funeral the Prime Minister attended in person, and tho Geological 
and Geographical Societies wore amply represented. 

This is not tho place to enter on a critical examination of Sir 
Roderick Murchison’s character, either as a man or a philosopher; 
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but I cannot avoid noticing some of those qualities which endeared 
him to his friends, while they enhanced the value of his public 
services. Industry and energy, a clear head, a strong will, and 
great tenacity of purpose, wero among his leading character¬ 
istics, while his warm feelings, his thorough honesty, hia kindness 
of manner, his entire absence of jealousy, his geniality, fine 
temper, tact and firmness, peculiarly fitted him to preside over 
public bodies, and to lead his followers to good and useful ends. 
Many a young student of science has been led to persevere and 
succeed by Sir Roderick’s encouragement and help. 31 any a young 
traveller has been sustained under his hardships by Sir Roderick’s 
hopeful counsel. Sir Roderick, indeed, never deserted a friend in 
need. At one time ho might be seen urging tho Government to 
send out expeditions to search for Franklin; at another ho would 
bo energetically defending Governor Eyre, an old medallist of tho 
Society, from what ho regarded as persecution. When Speke and 
Grant woro supposed to bo in difficulties in Africa, ho was active 
in organizing relief. Ho was ovor a steady supporter of Sir 
Samuel Baker; nnd with Livingstone his name is so identified, that 
when the great traveller returns — as return ho assuredly will—tho 
only feeling of regret will bo that Sir Roderick will not bo hero to 
welcome him. 

Sir Roderick died, full of years and honours, on October 22,1871. 
Ilis care for his two favonrito Societies — tho Geographical and 
Geological—continued to tho last; a legacy of 1000?. being bequeathed 
to each of them, to bo expended in such manner os the two Councils 
might consider best for the advancement of their respective sciences. 
No one is better ablo than myself to appreciate the heavy loss 
which the Royal Geographical Society has sustained in the death of 
Murchison, because no ono can more acutely feci my entire in¬ 
adequacy to supply his place. In tho mean time, while I humbly 
follow, lomjo intmallo, in his footsteps, 1 can ouly beg tho Society to 
join with mo in doing honour to his memory. 

Jours Auocsr IIazkuus, an Honorary Corresponding Member of 
<mr Society, was born in Stockholm on the 18th April, 1707. His 
father was Johan Hazc-lius, a wealthy merchant of that city. 

llo became an officer in tho Engineer Corps in 1814, and took 
part in the short canqxiign in Norway. Ho won several prizes in 
the Academy of 3Iilitary Science, l>ccamo a member, aud was for 
20 years its secretary. Ho was adjutant to King Oscar for several 
years; was appointed to a Professorship in tho “First 3Iilitary 
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School,” was mado Chief of the Topographical Corps in 185G, and 
Major-General in 1860. He became a member of the Koyal Geo¬ 
graphical Society in 1858, and died on the 28th April, 1871. 

Hazelius extended hi* labours in many useful directions. That 
which fully entitled him to his nomination as mcmlier of tlio Koval 
Geographical Society was his exertion to continue the publication 
of the topographical maps of his own extensive country. Since ho 
was appointed Chief of the Topographical Corps an immense 
number of carefully and tastefully executed maps have been issued, 
contributing in a great degreo to the geographical knowledge of 
the Scandinavian Peninsula. 

IIo was also prominent as a political writer. Ho belongod to 
the Liberal-Conservative party, and, by his calm discussion of com¬ 
plicated questions, delayed the pushing forward by the Liberals of 
precipitate resolutions, and opposed the tenacious clinging of the 
Conservatives to old abuses. lie exercised for many years a 
strong influence on the Government of his country by his political 
writings, and was, at his death, a member of the Upper Chamber 
of the national representatives. 

He was also zealous in his endeavours to improve the instruction 
given in the national and grammar schools of Sweden. Ho wrote 
much on this subject, and was at the timo of his death President 
•X tho Hoard of the New Elementary Schools in Stockholm. 

/ His stylo of writing was subtle, and, at the same time, enter¬ 
taining ; his reasoning clear and convincing, and ho preserved the 
activity and freshness of his mental powers down to a ripe old age. 

Captain John Woop, late of the Indian Navy, died in London on 
tho 13th November, 1871. lie was born in 1812, and educated at 
tho Perth Academy. When vory young, Captain Wood joined the 
Indian Navy, a service fruitful in distinguished names, where his 
zeal and skill as a surveyor soon brought him prominently forward, 
and much of Iub work in this respect remains our standard authority 
in regard to the countries ho mapped. 

Captain Wood’s namo is, however, chiefly associated with tho 
rivers Indus and Ox us. As far back as 1835 ho commanded the first 
steamer that ever floated upon the celebrated waters of the former 
river; and the maintenance upon it of lato years of a fleet of steamers 
which ore employed commercially, and in times of political emer¬ 
gency have more than once done most valuable service, is maiuly 
duo to his care and experience. 

It is, however, particularly in connection with tho Orus that 
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John Wood’s name is known to fume. In company with Sir Alex¬ 
ander Barnes he proceeded to Cubool on a mission from the Indian 
Government in 1839, and, leaving his chief there, crossed the 
Hindu Kush to Kunduz; thence, undeterred hy many difficulties, 
he hold his way till he reached one of the sources of the great 
River Oxus, in the wonderful table lands of Central Asia, for which 
brilliant exploit ho received the Patron’s Medal of our Society in 
1842. 

Retiring early with a well-earned reputation. Captain Wood 
visited many of our colonics, leaving his mark for good wherever 
he remained for any time, and, after a long and honourable career in 
Sind, the scene of his early usefulness, he returned to Europe last 
year, hoping to enjoy the repose to which he had long looked for¬ 
ward. Unfortunately, however, a journey to Simla, undertaken 
before leaving India at the height of the hot season, prostrated him 
to such an extent that he never fully recovered, and he only sur¬ 
vived his return to England fourteen days. 

Captain Wood’s great characteristic was an extremely retiring 
disposition, in him amounting to second nature, which often pre¬ 
vented his coming before the world so prominently ns his friends 
desired; but those who had the privilege of his friendship enter¬ 
tained the greatest regard for his character, and the thanks of the 
Government of India have on several occasions been bestowed on 
him in testimony of his worth as a public servant, llis death was 
mourned by a wide circle both here and in tho East, and, in com¬ 
menting thereon, the Indian papers remark that no man has died 
of late years, whoso loss has been so much felt in Western India. 

It is gratifying to know that a second odition of his work, 
entitled * Narrative of a Journey to the Source of tho Oxus,’ is 
about to be published by his son, with an introduction from tho pen 
of Colonel Yule, which will no doubt do justice to Captain Woods 
great merits as a discovorer; while it traces the further progress of 
discovery in the Oxus Valley from his time up to the present day. 

Gnuui. CutsxEY.—The Society has lost during tho past year, in 
General Francis liawdon Chesnoy, one of tho most distinguished 
of its practical geographers, as well os one of its oldest members. 
His n a m e will be for ever associated with the topography of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, from his remarkablo explorations and surveys 
of those rivers—enterprises conducted under circumstances of extra¬ 
ordinary difficulty; while by his researches into the conditions of 
the Red Sea navigation, he was one of the first to demonstrate tho 
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practicability of tho overlaud route to India. It was ho, too, who 
first detected tho fallacy propounded by Napoleon’s engineers, in 
assigning different levels to the Mediterranean and Red seas, and 
first pointed out, long before the project of I-C6seps, that a canal 
without current could be opened through the Isthmus of Suez. 

General Chosney was born at Ballyrea, in the North of Ireland, 
in 1789, and was thus in his eighty-third year when ho died. He 
was educated at tho Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, and 
obtained a commission in tho Royal Artillery in 1805. 1-hiring 

tho Great War ho was condemned by the chances of tho service to 
garrison duty, and his first distinction was gained in January, 1814, 
when he took the foremost part in the rescue of tho crows of two 
vessels wrecked in a storm on tho Irish coast, himself plunging into 
the sen, and bringing off ono of tho crews to shore, and conveying a 
cable to tho wreck, by which all hands were saved. For this action 
ho received the medal of tho Society dos Naufrages. But he had 
reached his fortieth year without the opportunity of distinguishing 
himself in his profession, when, in 1829, the struggle took place on 
tho Danube between Russia and Turkey; and in his desire for 
active employment, he sot out for Constantinople, with the view of 
offering his services to tho weaker side. But tho peace, which ho 
found on his arrival in tho Dardanelles in process of negotiation 
between the waning powers, compelled him again to seek a new 
outlet for his activity, no took tho opportunity first of visiting the 
scenes of tho late conflict, and obtaining materials for its history; 
a work which, however, was not published till long after, when tho 
better-known narrative of Major von Moltke, now the famous Mar¬ 
shal, liad already' occupied tho field. He next visited Egypt, to 
commence his investigation of tho alternative overland routes 
which had been proposed. He sailed down the Red Sea to Kosseir, 
and reported tho practicability of a steam-voyage in twenty’-one 
days between Suez and Bombay. The Report being despatched 
to Government, he departed on his first journey to Mesopotamia to 
examino the Euphrates Valley route. With characteristic energy 
ho declined to wait for tho approval of the project of survey he had 
submitted through Sir Robert Gordon, and embarked in the arduous 
undertaking without other means than those provided by the assist¬ 
ance of private friends. In these preliminary travels ho traversed 
a large part of Asia Minor, Persia, and Mesopotamia, besides 
following the course of the Euphrates from El Haim to Ana. Tho 
result of these explorations—conducted under great risks and 
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difficulties, the voyage on tho Euphrates being made on a small 
raft supported on inflated skins—were embodied in a map and 
Memoir, forwarded to our Ambassador in Constantinople in June, 
1831, describing about 800 miles of tho great river. This expe¬ 
dition was conducted at Captain Chosncy's own cost; and it was 
not till eighteen years afterwards that tho personal intervention of 
the late Prince Consort procured the repayment from tho Treasury 
of tho actual personal outlay incurred by the explorer. Unfor¬ 
tunately for his lame, the results of these preliminary journeys 
were not given to the world till lato in General Chesney's life, 
when a volume, commenced in his 6eventy-seventh year, was 
published at Government request. 

These explorations were followod up by tho well-known Euphrates 
Expedition of 1835,—a task made difficult not only by physical 
obstacles, but by political opposition, and the imperfect develop¬ 
ment of the art of constructing steam-vessels. The two exploring 
vessels—the Euphrates and tho Tigris —were carried in sections 
from the Mediterranean, at enormous labour, across tho desert, put 
together, and lannched on the historic stream. As will be remem¬ 
bered by all, tho wreck of tho Tigris , with the loss of tho most 
important records and instruments, and many valuable lives, was 
nearly putting a sudden end to the great work Colonel Cbesney 
had undertaken. But the undaunted voyagers hold on their way 
until the Euphrates emerged in the Persian Gulf; when the funds 
sanctioned for tho purjKxso being exhausted, tho Expedition was 
broken up. Tho commander proceeded alone to Bombay, with the 
view of seeking aid from the Indian Government for tho prosecution 
of his researches; but foiling to receive this, he set out for England, 
volunteering to tako lack with him tho Indian mails overland. 
His return journey was made by way of Bussorah and Palmyra. 
Colonel Chcsncy, travelling on a camel, and attended only by two 
Arabs, made tho passage of the Arabian Desert in twenty-two days; 
this alone being an extraordinary feat to perform in tho hottest 
season of tho year. From Palmyra ho proceeded to England. 

An account of this Expedition, tho groat importance of which has 
not been duly recognised by the world, owing, it may be supposed, 
solely to the immediate success of the alternate overland route 
by Egypt and tho Ked Sea, was published in tho seventh volume 
of our * Journal.’ Its results are there summed up as follows: — 
“ Materials for a correct map of a very large portion of Northern 
Syria were collected; a lino of levels was carried across from the 
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Mediterranean to the Euphrates; Northern Mesopotamia was ex¬ 
plored, and the grand survey of the river commenced with the 
descent of the steamers, and continued to its embouchure in 
the Persian Gulf. Besides this, two different ascents were made 
of the Kdnin, and two descents of the Bahamishr. Twice was the 
River Tigris ascended to a distance of 400 miles beyond its junction 
with the Euphrates; a second line of levels carried between the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, and new positions obtained by the journeys 
across the desert.” 

The Royal Premium of our Society was awarded to Colonel 
Chesney for this great work in 1837, and, in delivering it to him, 
honourable mention was made of the other members of the Expedi¬ 
tion, who laboured with great pcrseveranco and rare harmony to 
carry it to a successful termination. Such were Major Estcourt, 
Lieutenants Murphy, Lynch, and Cleveland, Mr. Ainsworth, the 
geologist and naturalist, Mr. Hormuzd Rassam, Dr. and Mr. Staun¬ 
ton, and Lieutenants Cockbum, Eden, Cliarlewood, and FitzJames. 

Colonel Chesney published in 1856, as an introduction to tlio 
account of his great expedition, two very elaborate volume®, which 
have since been regarded as standard authorities on the History 
and Geography of Western Asia. 

General Chesney became a Fellow of our Society in 1838, and 
was created Honorary D.C.L. of Oxford in 1851. He died on the 
1st of February last. 

Keith Johxstox, ll.d. —The presentation of the Victoria Medal to 
Dr. Keith Johnston in person, at our last Anniversary Meeting, must 
be freshly remembered by the Fellows of the Society. Scarce a 
month had passed after his reception of this long-coveted distinction 
and crowning prize of his labours before ho succumbed, almost 
suddenly, to the effects of tho unceasing toil of a lifetime. To 
Dr. Johnston, as he himself stated, and evidently felt deeply, the 
honour was enhanced by the circumstance of its being conferred 
upon him at the same time that a similar recognition was made of 
the great services of our late Chief, with whom he claimed a long¬ 
standing friendship; and one of the latest autograph letters penned 
by Sir Roderick Murchison, written from his sick conch with a 
trembling hand, was a kindly note of sympathy to tho family of his 
deceased friend. 

Alexander Keith Johnston was bom at Kirkhill, near Edinburgh, 
in 1804. nis love of geography seems to have manifested itself 
strongly even at school, and afterwards became the ruling and 
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entirely absorbing interest of bis life. To geographical and other 
cognate pursuits he becamo even more devoted as bo advanced in 
life, scarcely ever diverging to take an active port in publio affairs, 
or to engage in political matters. Ilis life was thus one of quiet 
but incessant industry, as such offering little of personal incident 

The long list of his more notable geographical works was fully 
given in Sir Bartlo Frere's address on the presentation of the medal. 
His masterpiece—the ‘Physical Atlas of Natural Phenomena'—will 
ever mark a most important epoch in the geographical history of 
this country, as giving tho date of the introduction to it of that most 
interesting branch of our science—Physical Geography. Carried 
out at great personal sacrifice, this work brought Keith Johnston 
well-merited distinctions, not only from the scientific world of this 
country, but in the form of honorary memberships of kindred 
Societies in Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Petersburg, and Bombay. Baron 
von Humboldt, In sending his portrait to Keith Johnston, wrote 
beneath it in French, “ I am glad to tako this opportunity to thank 
you for all you have done for Physical Geography.” Tho lato Sir 
John Hcrechel acknowledged his indebtedness to tho Physical Atlas 
for great part of his information, in writing on this branch of geo¬ 
graphy ; and, undoubtedly, the volume has been, and is still, the 
basis of the whole English literature of this subject. 

It is generally admitted that Keith Johnston did more to popu¬ 
larize tho study of geography than any previous author, and his 
minor works have made his name a household word throughout 
Britain. His own country is specially indebted to him in various 
ways. In 1851, in a memoir read before tho Royal Society of Edin¬ 
burgh, Keith Johnston drew public attention to tho Ordnance Survey 
of Scotland, which, up to that time, appears to have suffered almost 
complete neglect; and to tho agitation in thiB matter which fol¬ 
lowed, in which Sir Roderick Murchison took a strong and active 
interest, Scotland is indebted for the progress which has since been 
made in this most important public work. 

Dr. Johnston was one of the originators of the Scottish Meteoro¬ 
logical Society, the early meetings of which were held in his house ; 
and to his earnest working in its behalf as its Honorary Secretary, 
as well as to tho broad spirit in which he prosecuted the science of 
Meteorology, that Society is indebted in no inconsiderable degree 
for the wide reputation it enjoys. 

During tho later years of his life his mind was more specially 
directed to the subject of educational geography; his endeavour 
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being, after correspondence with very many of the more eminent 
teachers of geography throughout the kingdom, to reconcile, if 
possible, into ono best system, the many varied methods of geo¬ 
graphical instruction which are at present adopted, and to prepare 
appliances suited to such a plan. Ilis most ardent hope was to sow 
tho seeds of a greater respect for geographical knowledge in Britain, 
out of which might grow tho position due to it as an essential 
branch of liberal education in higher schools, such as it has long 
held in the universities of the Continent, notably of Germany. 

Dr. Johnston’s personal character was marked by a singular sim¬ 
plicity and candour, thorough benevolence, and unselfish generosity. 
Most enthusiastic in his love for and pursuit of bis profession, and 
its absorbing studies, he was yet more readily accessible to any one 
seeking his advice or assistance. 

Captain Jamis Palladio Baskvi, of the Royal (late Bengal) Engi¬ 
neers, Deputy-Superintendent of tho Great Trigonometrical Survey 
of India, was born on the 23rd of February, 1832. Ilis father was the 
celebrated architect, Georgo Basevi, who designed tho Fitzwilliam 
Museum at Cambridge, tho Conservative Club in T-ondon, and 
various other important buildings, and who lost his life by falling 
from the tower of Ely Cathedral. 

After passing with great credit through Rugby School and the 
Cheltenham College, James Basevi obtained a cadetship in tho 
Honourable East India Company’s Military Seminary at Addis- 
combe, where he rose to bo the first cadet of his term, and thus won 
for himself a commission in the Corps of Engineers of tho Bengal 
Presidency. Ho went to India in 1853, and was appointed an 
assistant in tho Great Trigonometrical Survey of India, on tho 
18th Jnnuary, 1856. From that time until the end of his life ho 
continued to serve in the latter department, which ho had been 
induced to select from a preference for its duties over those of any 
other branch of tho public service in India which was open to him; 
and his natural abilities, great energy, and persistent self-devotion, 
soon established him in the position of one of the most able and 
reliable officers of the Department. 

He took a prominent part in each of tho various branches of 
the operations. In 1856-7, he assisted in the principal triangulation 
of the Valley of the Indus, and on tho termination of the field 
season in tho plains—which is contemporaneous with tho commence¬ 
ment of the season for field operations in the higher Himalayas— 
he was transferred to assist in the survey of Kashmir, on which 
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ho was employed during the eventful summer of 1857, when the 
mutiny of the Bengal Army took place, and his countrymen were 
engaged in a desporate struggle, not only for the maintenance of 
the British power in India, but for their very existence. From 
motives of policy, it was not considered desirable to suspend the 
operations of the Himalayan surveyors before the time when they 
would be naturally terminated bv the close of the season for field 
operations. Thus, when the surveyors returned to the plains, 
Delhi had again fallen into the Linds of the British, and the crisis 
of the insurrection was over. 

By the end of the field season of 1859-80, Captain Basovi had 
carried the principal triangulation of the Indus down to the neigh- 
Itourliood of Mittcnkote, at tho jnnetion of the Indus and tho Sutlej 
rivers, and was on his way back to recess quarters, when he was 
directed to join the expedition, which was sent under General Sir 
Neville Chamberlain, k.c.b., into the hills among tho northern 
offshoots of the Soolimani Range, to punish the tribe of Mahsood 
AVuzeeris for repeated inroads and aggressions ; he assisted in 
making a valuable military reconnaissance of the country, and exe¬ 
cuted a continuous and unbroken traverse of the lino of march which 
was tho basis of the survey. In the year 1800 he was transferred 
from tho Valley of tho Indus to tho east coast of tho peninsula, to 
carry on the principal triangulation which was to connect Madras 
with Calcutta, and which had then reached tho vicinity of Vizaga- 
patam. In two field seasons he carried this chain of triangles 
180 miles southwards, into the district of Guntoor, when ho was 
recalled to Yizagnpatam to make arrangements for, and assist 
in, tho measurement of one of the great Indiun base-lines with 
tho well-known Colby apparatus of compensation-bars and micro¬ 
scopes. This bosc-lino being completed before tho termination 
of the field season. Captain Basevi was employed during tho 
remainder of the season (1862-03) in making a reconnaissance 
— partly for geographical purposes, and partly for the requirements 
of the survey — of tho native states of Jeyporc and Bustar, which, 
though lying in the vicinity or tho British stations of Vizagnpntam 
and Vizianagram, and of the main lines of communication between 
Calcutta and Madras, had up to that time been unsurveyed, and 
wore almost unknown, appearing as a great blank on the latest 
and best maps of the Madras Presidency, Covered with dense 
malarious forests, which swarm with tigers, tho deadly reputation 
of this region appears to have been a bar, alike to the explorations 
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of the curious and scientific, and to the visits of sportsmen. Captain 
Basevi carried a continuous traverse from his point of departure (in 
tho Vizagapatam district) over the Galikonda hills to Jeypore, and 
thence to Badrachellum, on the River Godavcry, which was his 
terminal point Ho and his assistant, and all the native followers, 
suffered more or less from fever, but may be considered to havo 
escaped with comparative impunity: for it was in carrying a trian¬ 
gulation through these regions that Colonel Everest suffered so 
soverely in 1819, when “heand his assistants,and the entire native 
establishment were struck down by a malignant fever, many 
perished miserably by the roadside, and tho survivors had to be 
carried into Hydrabod, whonoo tho whole of the public elephants, 
litters and vehicles of all descriptions, had to be despatched to their 
succour on tho receipt of the first intelligence of the calamity.” • 
Captain Basevi succeeded in making a good preliminary map of 
Jeypore, which was subsequently published; and he furnished an 
excellent report, giving a general description of the counliy, and 
details of the route-survey, and of tho astronomical determinations 
of latitude and longitude by which it was checked from time to 
time.t 

1 * 

In 1864 Captain Basevi was in England on leave of absence, 
when preparations were being made for the pendulum operations 
which were to be carried out in India, at the recommendation of 
the President and Council of tho Royal Society. It was proposed 
that two pendulums, the property of the Royal Society, one of 
which had been swung by General Sabine in his celebrated opera¬ 
tions at several stations, extending from the Equator to the Arctic 
Ocean, should be taken ont to India, and swung at some of the 
stations of the great meridional arc of triangles which extends 
from Cape Comorin to tho Himalayan Mountains, and was measured 
by Colonels Lambton and Everest. Up to that time pendulum 
observations had been mostly made at stations on islands and 
coasts, and not in tho interior of continents: thus further observa¬ 
tions were needed to ascertain to what extent the results might bo 
affected by differences in the conditions of the earth’s crust under 
continents as compared with oceans.* By the combination of pendu¬ 
lum observations with the astronomical and geodetic measurements 
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of the Indian Survey, a very favourable opportunity would Iks pre¬ 
sented for acquiring information of great valuo towards the solution 
of many problems of high scientific interest. Such an undertaking 
was precisely one for which Captain Rascvi was admirably well 
qualified: for, while ever ready to throw himself into any work 
which ho might bo called on to perform, his bent of mind and 
habits of study led him to feel a preference for the more purely 
scientific branches of the operations of the Trigonometrical Survey. 

Ho commenced operations in 1865, at Dehra Doon, the head¬ 
quarters of the Trigonometrical Survey Department, which is 
situated in long. 78° k., in a valley at the foot of the southern slopes 
of the Himalayan Mountains. By the spring of 1871 the opera¬ 
tions in India had been nearly completed; all that was wanting 
was for the pendulums to bo swung on the high table-lands in 
the interior of the Himalayas, where altitudes exceeding 15,000 
feet might be attained in localities suitable for the operations. 
The pendulums were then to be taken back to England, and swung 
en route at Aden and in Egypt, which would have afforded two 
very interesting comparative determinations of gravity. They were 
to be swung finally at the Kew Observatory, tho base station of the 
operations, where they had been swung immediately before being 
taken out to India.* 

Thus Captain Bascvi’s programme was fast approaching comple¬ 
tion, and he was eagerly looking forward to a speedy return to his 
native land, with tho gratification of having successfully accom¬ 
plished an arduous and difficult series of operations. But tho most 
difficult portion of the work — tho operations in the higher 
II imaluyas — had still to be accomplished ; and these caused him 
to bo exposed to severe privations, in a barren and desolate region 
almost wholly devoid of the necessaries of life, exceedingly elevated, 
and, .consequently, having a highly-rarified atmosphere, in which 
breathing is difficult and the slightest exertion very fatiguing. 
The weather, too, happened to be very inclement, and Captain 
Basevi was exposed to groat extremes of cold and heat, and to 
frequent rains and heavy snow-storm9 while on the lino of march, 
no completed a very satisfactory series of observations at More 
(1 33° 16' K, long. 77 54't), at an altitude of 15,500 feet, and was 

commencing a final series of observations on the table-lands at tho 
eastern extremity of the Changohenmo Valley, in lat. 34° 10’ H., long. 
79° 25' r, elevation 17,100 feet, when a bronchial disorder, from 
which ho had recently begun to suffer, suddenly became greatly 
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aggravated, and caused his death, which took place on the morning 
of the 17th July, No Europeans were with him at the time, nor 
any medical man within hundreds of miles; but his native servants 
and attendants seem to have been attentive and well behaved, and 
to have done all they possibly could for him. To the last he was in 
full possession of his faculties, but, apparently, quite unaware of 
his danger; in fact, his death occurred very suddenly, just after he 
had risen from bed, at daybreak, and was dressing to go on with 
his work,—the extremo cold probably causing congestion of the 
lungs. 

It is usual to look upon British India as one country ; and it is 
somewhat difficult to realise the fact that, within the limits of our 
Indian empire, every variety of climate is presented, from that 
of extreme tropical heat in Ceutral and Southern Asia, to that of 
extreme Arctic cold in the highly-elevated plateaux of the Hima¬ 
layan ranges. To all these vicissitudes of climate Captain Basevi 
was exposed, in the course of his pendulum observations; and he 
has clearly fallen a victim to his work, with, probably, a far 
greater persistency of devotion than if he had died as a soldier 
on tho battle-field: it would be difficult to find his equal in 
linbitual forgetfulness of self and devotion to duty. 

He has left a widow and two sons; who, it is to be hoped, will 
not be altogether forgotten by the country to whose service his 
life, up to the very last, was so unreservedly dedicated. 

Dr. Buithold Seexaxx, the well-known traveller and botanist, 
died at the Javali Gold-mines in Nicaragua, in which establishment 
he held an important appointment, on the 10th of October last, at 
the early age of 47 year*. He was a Hanoverian by birth, having 
been bom in the city of Hanover in 1825. After receiving an 
excellent education in the Lyceum of his nativo place, ho spent 
some time in studying his favourite science in tho Botanio Garden 
at Gottingen, at which University he also completed his general 
education, and received tho diploma of Phil. Dr. §oon afterwards, 
having attained his 20th year, he came to England and obtained 
tho appointment of Naturalist on board tho Herald, in which 
capacity ho made a voyago round the world and three cruises to 
the Arctic regions in search of Sir John Franklin. The history of 
tho voyage was afterwards published by him, in 1853, under the 
title of • Narrative of the Voyago of ILM.S. Heraid, 1845-51, under 
the Command of Capt. Henry Kellettand he also wrote an 
account of tho botanical results of the same, which was published 
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in 1857. In 1855 * A Fopular History of Palm*’ issued from his 
pen. During these years ho resided chiefly in his native city, 
where ho founded and edited a botanical journal, the * Bonplandia.’ 
In 1861 was published an English translation, which ho had pre¬ 
viously prepared, of Von Kittlitz’s 4 Viows of the Vegetation of the 
Coasts and Islands of the Pacific,’ in which the general aspect or 
physiognomy of vegetation in various regions and latitudes wns 
attempted to be displayed in a series of tableaux, pictorial and 
descriptive. Shortly before the date of this work, in 1860, he was 
appointed member of the Commission sent out by the Government 
to the Fiji Islands, with the object of ascertaining the advisability 
of accepting the cession of the group as a British colony. Tho 
results of the journey were published in 1862, in a popular form, 
under tho title of "Viti; an Account of a Government Mission to 
the Fijian Islands.' Tho botanical collections mado during his 
visit were described in a beautiful serial work, tho 4 Flora Vitiensis,' 
published by private subscription between tho years 1865 and 
1868. 

His voyage to the Fiji Islands was by no means tho last of his 
undertakings, for since then ho made several visits to Central 
America, on special missions connected with mines and other com¬ 
mercial undertakings, during which he always found means to 
continue his botanical studies and researches, lie was a man of 
prodigious industry, finding time in the intervals of his travels and 
greater works, to edit a botanical journal; first the * Bonplandia,’ 
from 1853 to 1862, and afterwards tho 4 Journal of Botany,’ from 
1863 to tho epoch of his last departure for his more permanent 
residence in Nicaragua; and he was also a frequent contributor to 
English and German periodical literature. He was a member of 
our Society since tho year 1862. 

Jons Markham was born at Leghorn, on April 1st, 1835. His 
father, Captain J. Markham, R.x n was son of William Markham, 
Esq., of Becca Hall, in Yorkshire, and grandson of Dr. William 
Markham, Archbishop of York. 

In 1852 John Markham was appointed, by Lord Malmesbury, to 
a Student Interpreters!)ip in China. In February, 1853, ho became 
Acting Assistant at Canton; in April, 1854, Assistant at Foo-clioo; 
in October, 1856, Second Assistant in the Superintendency at Hong- 
Kong; and on Juno 16th, 1857, ho was appointed First Assistant at 
Bangkok, in Siam. On December 22nd, 1858, he became Vice- 
Consul at Shanghai, and on January 30th, 1868, Consul at Cliefu. 
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In 1870 be was appointed to officiate as Consul at Shanghai, during 
tho absence of Mr. Medhurst, and ho died there on the 9th of 
October, 1871. 

“ An able and energetic Consul, a courteous and kindly chief, 
a most popular and genial man, Mr. John Markham had earned 
high respect as an official, and the warm regard of all who had 
personal intercourse with him. Possessing strong common sense, 
and much energy and decision of character, Mr. Markham filled 
with credit the various posts to which he had been nominated, and, 
just beforo his death, ho was identified with the greatest advantage 
that has been gained for foreign intercourse with China, since tho 
treaty of Tiontsin. It is duo primarily to his energy, in contesting 
tho restrictive measures attempted by the Shanghai Taotai, that 
the transit-dues clause of tho treaty of Tientsin has at length been 
given its broad and true interpretation by the Pekin Government. 
Always accessible and courteous, and always ready to forward any 
public enterprise, whether in his official or private capacity, Mr. 
Markham earned for himself a popularity which will not be readily 
forgotten .” — North China Daily Next, Oct. 10th, 1871. 

The English community in China have marked their sense of 
the loss they have sustained in the death of Consul Markham, by 
generously subscribing, for the benefit of his widow, the sum of 
15,000 taels. 

Mr. Markham was elected a Fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society in 1870, and he read a paper on a journey he made through 
the province of Shantung, which was published in our * Journal' for 
that year. It contains a very interesting account of tho tomb of 
Confucius, and much valuable information respecting the products 
and capabilities of that important province. Mr. Markham has left 
behind him a largo quantity of manuscript notes relating to the 
trade and history of China, and to the Taeping rebellioif. 

He was married at llong-Kong, on February 16th, 1858, to Miss 
Caroline Rickett, who, with two young daughters, survives him. 

Georgk Guo re. — Although this eminent historian, ono of tho chief 
literary ornaments of our country, was not known to the world 
either as a traveller or geographer, his death cannot be hero recorded 
without some notice of his career. The Society was proud to have 
his name enrolled as ono of its Fellows, ho having shown his appre¬ 
ciation of our labours by joining our body in the year 1858. He 
may be said to have been further connected with us from his position 
as Vice-Chancellor of the University of London, in which capacity 
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he always favoured our annual application for permission to hold 
our meetings in the Hall of tho University—first, during a series of 
years, in the Old Burlington House, and afterwards in tho magnificent 
building in which we are now assembled. 

It is not necessary here to narrate the incidents of Mr. Grate’s 
career, which are well known and have been more fully recorded In 
other publications; but it may be necessary to remind our associates 
that he was born in 1794, at Beckenham, in Kent, tho son of a 
London banker, and that on completing his education at the Charter 
house, after a short trial in his father's business, he abandoned com¬ 
mercial pursuits for those, first, of politics, and afterwards of litera¬ 
ture. It was in 1841 that, wearied with tho want of sympathy which 
the Reformed Parliament showed for his philosophical Radicalism, ho 
retired from tho representation of tho City of London and applied 
himself with concentrated energy to his 4 History.’ Tho first volume 
of his great work appeared in 1846, and the termination was reached 
in 1855. It was received with universal applause, and in Germany 
was even more enthusiastically welcomed than at home. So great, 
indeed, was its reputation, that, long before the successive volumes 
appeared, we find tho great Niebuhr recommending a friend, to whom 
ho had given a letter of introduction to Grate, to secure, if possible, 
proof sheets in advance ofipublication, in order that he might trans¬ 
late them into his own language. 

Mr. Grate was tho champion of tho London University long beforo 
it had won that elevated place in public opinion wliich it now holds 
for tho searching nature of its examinations, its direct representation 
in Parliament, and the largo influential body of its graduates. From 
first to last ho was tho presiding genius over this liberal educational 
institution. On him, in its earlier years, devolved the greater part 
of the labour of managing its affairs. n 0 was always ready to draw 
tip its repdVts with his own hand, and to strengthen it with his 
countenance and advice. Ho was also an indefatigable worker in 
the public service as a 1 rusteo of the British Museum, never sparing 
himself, even when his health failed, for the sako of that noblo 
institution. 

He was a member of tho French Institute and of many other 
foreign and home Academies and Societies. He died of a lingering 
illnem on the 18th of June, 1871, and was interred in Westminster 
Abbey on tho 24th of the same month. 

Tho Earl of Ellen no rough.— The late Earl became a Fellow of 
our Society in 1845, on his return from India, after his Stirling and 
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brilliant three years’ administration as Governor-General of our 
Eastern Empire. Ho distinguished himself, as we all know, in 
after years, as a most effective speaker in the House of Lords, but, 
as fur as I am aware, did not leave any memorial of his abilities as a 
writer. As tho son of the celebrated Chief Justice of the Court of 
King’s Bench in the reign of Georgo UL, life opened with brilliant 
prospects for the late Earl. Ho was bom in 171*0, and received 
his education at Eton and Cambridge, and obtained his degree of 
MA. in 1809. 

1 cannot close this brief notice of Lord Ellenborough s career, 
without placing on record my deep personal acknowledgments to 
him for having, at my own special request, transferred my services 
after tho Afghan War to the remote country of Tuikisli Arabia, 
and thus enabled mo to pursue thoso researches into tho early 
history and geography of Western Asia which have proved of so 
much public interest, and which have, in fact, led to my being in 
the position that I now occupy os your President. 

Mr. James Chapman, a South African traveller, much esteemed 
in Capo Colony, whore ho had boon for many years a resident, died 
at Du Toit’s Pan, in tho Diamond Fields, on the 0th of February 
last. For many years ho was employed as ivory trader in the 
interior, and displayed great courage and enterprise in undertaking 
distant journeys; in one of which, to tho Victoria halls of tho 
Zambesi, ho was accompanied by tho well-known traveller Mr. 
Thomas Baines. Mr. Chapman published, in London, an account 
of his journeys in 1868, under tho titlo of ‘Travels in tho Interior 
of South Africa.' Ho was enrolled a 1 allow of our Society in 
1867. 

Mr. John Power, c.e., the Proprietor and Editor of tiro ‘ Panama 
Star and Herald,’ and a gentleman of high literary attainments, 
died on tho 13th of May last, in tho fifty-first year of his age. Ho 
was bom at Youghal, in Ireland, and was for many years resident 
in Central America, taking an active part in all that tended to 
develop© tho resources and add to our knowledgo of that country. 
Failing health, brought on by incessant labour, compelled him to 
return to Eugland, where ho busied himself up to the timo of his 
death in collecting material on his favourite subject, the History and 
Material Progress of Central America and tho adjoining countries. 
Ho was tho author of a * Description of tho Province of Sancto 
Domingo del Darien in 1754, translated from tho original in tho 
National Archives of Bogota;’ published in 1868, and of other 
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smaller works, and was a Fellow of our Society since the year 
1854. 

Mr. Walter Cope was known for many years, in his position as 
our diplomatic representative in the Republic of Ecuador, os the 
generous and enlightened supporter of all scientific travellers in 
that most interesting part of South America. His residence in that 
country extended over the years from 1827, when he was appointed 
Consul at Guayaquil, to 1861, when he retired, having served during 
the last seven years as Charge d'Atfaires. lie died at his residence 
near London on tho .15th of December last, having reached the 
advanced age of upwards of 90 years. 

The Society has also to regret the loss by death of Commander A. 
G. Glasoott, r.n., who, by his topographical work, as member of 
tho Turko-Persian Frontier Survey, rendered eminent service to 
geography, and of Captain David J. Nasmyth, of the great Trigono¬ 
metrical Survey of India. 

Other Follows, whose loss during tho past year we have to deplore, 
are.the following, many of whom distinguished themselves in various 
other walks of life, although not knowu to the world as geographers 
or travellers :-Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, Sir Peregrine P. F. P. 
Acland, Bart., Mr. J. H. Buchan, Mr. R. B. Brass, Mr. C. Buxton, 
M.r., Mr. Richard Bentley (tho well-known publisher), Mr. W. 
Balfour. Mr. D. R. Blaine, Mr. E. L. Betts, Rev. C. J. Fynes Clinton, 
tho Earl of Dunravon, Mr. C. Faulkner, Rev. C. Forster, Mr. D. A. 
Freeman, Mr. R. J. Garden, Mr. R. Henderson, Mr. R. Honywood, 
Sir. A. Laybourno, Mr. J. Lcvick, Captain G. F. Lamert, Mr. J. 
Monteith, Mr. Thomas Ogilvy, Sir Thomas Phillips, Bart., Admiral 
AV. Ramsay, Mr. J. Somes, Sir J. York Scarlett, Mr. W. J. Sponcer- 
Bcll, Mr. P. Sharp, Mr. F. F. Scarle, Mr. A. W. Tooke, and Mr. W. 


Admiralty Surveys.* 

The survey ing operations which have been carried out at homo 
and abroad by H.M. ships during tho past year, may be briefly 
described ns follows :_ 

v Eati Co<ui °f England, tho Porcupine, under StafT-Capt. 

aver, with three assistants, has been engaged during tho 

• By the Hydrographer, Bear-Admiral G. H. Blcbards. c.a^ i uT 
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greater part of tie season in re-surveying the Lynn Wash, the most 
considerable indentation upon that coast, aud comprising within tho 
area re examined upwards of 450 square miles. 

Since the former survey by Captain Ilowett in 1828 many 
changes have taken place in tho coast-line of this estuary, prin¬ 
cipally from its being the depository of the wasto which is slowly, 
bnt continually, in operation on tho shores to the north as far as 
Scarborough Head; numerous embankments have been formed, 
especially towards tho head of tho inlet, to enclose and retain tho 
new lands thus formed, and in some parts the*coast-line has assumed 
entirely new features, principally in Boston Deops and towards 
Lynn,—tho latter duo to an artificial diversion of the former sea- 
channel lie tween tho Deeps and tho town. Tho outer portions of 
the navigation havo but little changed since the survey of 1828. 
This new chart, being ready for the engraver, will shortly bo 
published. 

During a few weeks in the middlo of tho season the Porcupine 
was employed in making a minute examination of tho coast between 
tho Thames and the Tay, and in e xami ning the nautical works in 
progress at tho principal seaports. 

On the West Coast of England, Staff-Commander J. Billiards, with 
his two assistants, has been chiefly employed in making a new 
survey of Morecambe Bay, the sands of which had undergone great 
changes since tho last Admiralty Survey by Capt. Denham in 1845. 
The Grange Channels near the middlo of the Bay, which at that 
date were two distinct passages, are now merged in one, of propor¬ 
tionally greater and deeper dimensions, to tho' benefit of navi¬ 
gation generally, and especially so to tho neighbouring town of 
Morecambe. The alterations in the banks near Fleetwood and Peel 
harbours, although important, are not so considerable; nevertheless, 
tho new chart, when published, will bo welcomed by those inter¬ 
ested in the prosperity of the rapidly rising manufacturing town of 
Barrow-in-Furness, as well as of Fleetwood, Morecambe, and Lan¬ 
caster. 

During a port of the season the Lightning was employed in making 
a preliminary examination of the banks off tho south-east coast of 
Ireland, which were reported to have undergone changes. The 
Arklow and Blackwater banks were found to have grown out in 
elbow-like forms for a distance of about two cables’ length to tho 
south-east, and to have become shoaler at those parts. Tho swatch- 
ways, or channels across tho banks, had also nearly filled up. 
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Holdens Bed had shifted nearly half a mile to the eastward of its 
former position on tho chart, thus improving the channel into 
Wexford South Bay. 

It is hoped that a now survey of theso localities will be mode 
during the present year. 

The Admiralty Survey of Portsmouth continues to be carried on 
with a steam launch and a small party under Staff-Commander 1>. 
Hall and ono assistant; daring tho past season a survey of South¬ 
ampton Water has been commenced on a large scale, which has 
long been required, and is to include the Bramble Bank. This 
Bank, since the snrvoy of 1845, has extended to tho northward, 
narrowing tho channel to Southampton, and necessitating tho 
placing of another buoy for tho safety of its navigation. 

Staff-Commander llall has also been charged with tho general 
direction and supervision of the dredging operations for tho deepen¬ 
ing of tho channel into Portsmouth Harbour, with tho view to tho 
maintenance of a straight paasago with an uniform depth of 20 feet 
of water at ordinary low spring-tidos. 

The Surrey« in the Mediterranean and lied Seat, which, since tho 
opening of tho Suez ( anal, have been combined, are under tho 
direction of Captain G. S. Nares, in H.M.8. Shearwater. 

A complete ro-survoy of tho Gulf of Suez was oommonccd in tho 
winter of 1870, nnd, by dint of great oxertion on tho part of Capt. 
Nares and his officers, it has just l«en completed, ns far south on 
tho African shore of tho Bed Sea as Cosire and tho Brothers Islands. 
A re-survoy of I ort Said and its approach has bocn made each 
year since tho opening of the Canal, in order to ascertain whether 
anj e mngo in the depth is taking place likely to affect navigation, 
and the Shearwater is at present engaged on this work. No delay 

wiB take place in tho publication of the new survey of tho Gulf of 
Suez. 

In connection with tho Shearwater's labours, it may be mentioned 

t a short time was spent during tho antumn of 1871 in pursuing 
the investigations of tho currents in tho Strait of Gibraltar, which 
were commenced in tho Porcupine in 1870, under the auspiocs of 
>r. Carpenter, f.r.s., and Captain Calver. Upon this latter occa- 
® 1011 /' ar P e, itc r again volunteered his services, and accomimuied 
Captain hares in tho Shearwater to tho Mediterranean. 

e observations which were made by these gentlemen, and the 
resu tso tamed, were interesting in a scientific point of view, and 
will provo practically useful to navigation. The public will, no 
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doubt, bo in possession of them from the aide pen of Dr. Carpenter 
himself at an early date ; in tho mean time a paper from Captain 
Nares has appeared in tho * Proceedings of tho Royal Society, and 
has been published in greater detail in a separate pamphlet by tho 
Admiralty. It is sufficient hero to state that tho well-known 
Gibraltar current running into the Mediterranean was proved to 
bo superficial, and that, below, the movement of the water was found 
to bo tidal,—tho eastern-going surface-stream being modified in its 
strength, and even turned to tho westward during cast winds or 
calms. Wo shall have occasion to return to tho question of Ocean 
Circulation before concluding this brief report . 

The West India Surrey is Carried on in a small hired vessel by 
Staff-Commander George Stanley and two assistants. 

For tho twelvo months between -Inly, 1870 nnd 1871, they were 
employed on tho coast of British Guiana, during which time 4000 
linear miles of soundings and 90 miles of tho low monotonous coast¬ 
line of tho Colony were completed, under considerable difficulties 
owing to tho nature of the climate, light variable winds and strong 
ourronts, and tho fact of the vessel being without steam-power. 
The approach to Demorarn, however, Iras, through the labour of 
the surveyors, been mode clear to tho navigator, the depth and 
nature of tho bottom being distinctly charted for a considerable 
distance to seaward. Tho results of this survey aro in course of 
preparation for publication. 

Tho West India Survey is, for tho present, removed to the Island 
of Dominica. 

The Cape of Good Hope Surrey is carried on chiefly by shore- 
parties, assisted occasionally by boats, and by one of the cruisers on 
the station when ono can be spared. Navi guting-Lieutenant Arch¬ 
deacon is in charge, and has ono assistant. Notwithstanding serious 
difficulties of various kinds which they have had to encounter, good 
progress has been mado with tho trinngulation and survey of tho 
coast-line; no less than 250 miles having been completed, or from 
tho Basheo River to Point Morloy, tho northern boundary of the 
British possessions on tho East Coast of South Africa. During 
the first half of this journey the party had to pass through tho 
country of unfriendly Kaffir tribes, and, owing to the not over- 
successful negotiations of tho Capo Town Government, who had 
undertaken to make the necessary arrangements for their safe con¬ 
duct, they found themselves, on more than ono occasion, in consider¬ 
able peril; and, in the neighbourhood of St. John’s River, were 
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compulsorily detained by the Chief of the Fonda tribe for a period 
of seven weeks, and were only permitted to proceed after the ener¬ 
getic interference of the Natal authorities, to whom Mr. Archdeacon 
had succeeded in communicating his uncomfortable position. 

During the last three years of the progress of this survey, the 
party have undergone extreme privations, and have worked with 
unremitting energy; and it is a source of satisfaction that nothing 
now remains but to complete the soundings, which will be dono by 
Mr. Archdeacon’s naval assistant, so soon as the Commodore on the 
station can afford him the necessary help of a ship for the purpose. 

Mr. Archdeacon himself will shortly proceed to n new field of 
labour on the coast of Western Australia, whose energetic Governor, 
Mr. Weld, has promised the funds necessary to commence a work of 
«o much importance to that colony, and which will be supplemented 
by an equal sum from the Imperial Government. 

^nrfoundlantl Surrey. — Staff-Commander J. H. Kerr, with his two 
assistants, has, during the past year, suneyed 300 miles of coast¬ 
line, with 280 square miles of soundings, in Bona Vista Bay. The 
comparative absence of fog, and an unusually fine season, have 
enabled this material progress to be made upon a coast which 
generally presents more than ordinary difficulties to the surveyor. 
■The eastern shores of Newfoundland are now completed as far as 
Foulinquet Island in Notre Dune Ray, or to 49f D of x. lat. and 
54I-* of w. long., an examination which was greatly needed, owing 
to the numerous shoals and reefs with which this coast abounds. 
The survey will now be prosecuted along the south coasts of the 
island. Most of the existing charts of this part of Newfoundland 
were executed by Captain Cook a century ago, and although, of 
course, generally accurate, are necessarily entirely deficient in those 
details which are essential to navigation in the present day. 

Smith Australia. In January, 1871, the surveying party on this 
coast, under Staff-Commander Howard, proceeded in their hired 
schooner, the Beatrice, to the south-eastern part of the colony, where 
they were engaged in sounding the coast surveyed on a previous 
occasion, until the latter part of June, when, having completed 
their work to the distance of 8 miles off shore, which is as fur as it 
can be seen from a small vessels deck, they returned to Adelaide. 
The whole of the eastern coast of the colony having been com¬ 
pleted, their attention was devoted to the western shore of Spencer’s 
tiulf, about l.>ri miles of which remained tinsurveyed. By January, 
1872, nearly 60 miles was accomplished, including tho lagoon-liko 
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opening known as Franklin Harbour, in tbe upper pirt of the 
Gulf; the greater part of the soundings have also been obtained, 
and it is hoped that the survey of Spencer’s Gulf will bo completed 
by the middle of the present year. 

’ Victoria, Australia .—The survey of this coast from Cape Otway to 
Cape nowe, the boundary between Victoria and New South W ales, 
has now been completed, and tho party under Navigating-Lieu- 
tcnant n. I. Stanley, bavo latterly been employed on tho exposed 
coast westward of tho former cape, about 70 miles of which has Ixen 
surveyed. Tho total amount which has been completed during the 
]<ast year is about 120 miles, almost all of which had to be earned 
on by parties on land. The difficulties at times were vory great, 
owing to tho precipitous nature of tho shores, and the dense cha¬ 
racter of tho brushwood; and on one occasion, a party of five men 
were for several dayB cutting a footpath, less than a mile in length, 
through a country never before trodden by man. In addition to 
tho coast-survey, 1600 square miles of soundings have been taken 
in a small river-steamer, where it was necessary closely to watch 
every change of weather, in order to ensure reaching shelter. 

Tho Survey of Victoria is now drawing near its close; but King 
Island, at the western npproach to Bass Strait, has not yet been 
closely examined. It belongs to the neighbouring colony of Tas¬ 
mania ; but, in regard to tho safety of navigation, it is of equal 
inqtortance to tho Australian colonies, and it would be a cause f*>r 
regret if tho survey were withdrawn before tho approach to Bass 
Strait was accurately surveyed and sounded. 

AW South Wales .—As noticed in former Reports, tho sea-board of 
this colony has been thoroughly surveyed, but tho Admiralty Sur¬ 
veyor, Navigating-Lieutenant Gowland, has, by permission of 
the Admiralty, been retained in New South Wales entirely at tho 
expense of tho colony, for tho examination of its interior waters. 

The Richmond and Hunter rivers havo been carefully sounded, 
on large scales, as far as the head of ocean navigation, which, in 
tho former, is available for vessels of 10 feet draught as high as 
60 miles, nnd tho latter for as high as 40 miles, or to tho town of 
Morpeth. These rivers are rapidly becoming settled, nud their 
banks peopled. 

Queensland. —The principal work accomplished during tho past 
season by Staff-Commander Bedwoll, on tho coast of Queensland, 
has been the survey of Port Curtis on a largo scale, which has 
occupied a considerable time, owing to tho numerous inlets which 
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empty themselves into the port, and which it has been necessary to 
trace and examine. Many of the shoals appear to have changed 
considerably since the survey of 1847. The outer coasts of Fucing 
and Curtis Islands, which form the port on its eastern and northern 
sides, have been surveyed from East Point to Cape Capricorn, and 
the approach has been thoroughly sounded from a distance of 10 to 
12 miles off shore. 

North China and Japan .—This survey, under Commander H. C. 
St. John, is carried on in H.M.S. Sylvia; and during the past 
year it has been confined entirely to Japan. Yezo, the northern 
island of tho group, hitherto very imperfectly known, and errone¬ 
ously laid down on our charts, has been circumnavigated, the 
positions of all its salient points determined, and the harbours 
surveyed on largo scales—most of the detail of the geueral coast¬ 
line having been procured from the Japanese, who possess good 
maps of the whole country. Tho Sylvia lias also completed a good 
deal of useful work in tho Inland Sea, which will enable a now 
clyirt of that now much-frequented navigation to be published, and 
has survoyed Nambti Harbour, in Yamade Bay, on tho east coast 
of Nipon. The ship lias been most actively employed during tho 
whole season. 

Eastern Archipelago .— II.M.S. .Viumii, Commander Cliimmo, 
been employed in tho examination of tho western part of tho Sulu 
Sea, between the Rifleman's Survey of Balaboc Strait, and the 
Islands of Cagayan Sulu; she has carried some soundings, and 
fixed the positions of somo dangers across tho sea, between liulabao 
and Ilo Ho, in the Inland of Panay, one of tho Philippines, and 
has commenced the survey of tho channels among tho Sulu Archi¬ 
pelago, between tho Sulu and Celebes Seas. 

Hirer Plate .—During July and August last. Lieutenant Dawson, 
with an assistant, and aided by tho officers of the Brazil Squadron, 
made a careful examination of that portion of tho River Plato 
between Monte Video and Buenos Ayres, from which the chart 
will be corrected; and so long as tho light-vessels are kept in 
position, vessels after rounding tho tail of tho Ortiz Bank, may 
steer for Buenos Ayres without fear of tho numerous shoal-spots 
which were shown on tho old chart. 

Expedition for Oceanic Investigation .—Returning to the subject of 
physical geography, and tho exploration of tho bed of tho sea, it 
will be satisfactory to those who are interested in such investiga¬ 
tions, to know that it is tho intention of the Admiralty to send 
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out, towards the close of the present year, an expedition, on a 
considerable scale, for the exploration of the three great ocean- 
basins ; to investigate their physical and biological conditions, to 
ascertain their depths ns far as may bo, and to trace their currents 
and temperatures, superficial and serial; in the interests of 
geography and hydrography, to visit and explore islands in the 
Pacific and Southern Oceans, of which little more is known at 
present tlxan that some of them exist, and that may have been 
multiplied over and over, through the incorrect observations of 
ancient discoverers and navigators. 

The results of tho expedition generally, it is hoped, will be 
such as to tend to the advancement of scientific knowledge, and to 
further objects of practical utility, such as can only bo achieved 
by fitting out a vessel specially and exclusively devoted to such a 
service, accompanied by men competent in all branches of physical 
science, which are to be represented, and liberally provided by the 
Government with all materials and appliances necessary to ensure 
success. 

In concluding this Report, it is duo to two of tho most able 
and experienced of tho Admiralty Surveyors, whoso names for long 
prominently appeared in these pages, to notico that they have 
lately retired from active service afloat, viz.. Captains E. K. Lalver 
and John Richards: tho former for many years in command of 
tho Survey of the Eastern Coast of tho L nitcd Kingdom, where his 
name will bo long remembered in connection, not only with tho 
hydrographical, but with most of tho great engineering and 
nautical works of the time; the latter no less distinguished for his 
labours while conducting the surveying operations in tho China 
Seas, than for the excellent Survey of tho Channel Islands, lately 
completed by him. Their useful labours will bo remembered 
and appreciated by seamen, and will endure ns fitter monuments 
to their skill and industry than any tribute which could bo jwid to 
them here. 

Summary. — In addition to tho‘usual tide-tables, light lists, 
hydrographical notices, Ac., which have been published during tho 
post year, there have been new editions of Sailing Directions for 
tho West Coast of Scotland, the British Channel, tho Black Sea, 
and tho Eastern Coast of Southern and Central America, and Gulf 
of Mexico. 

Sixty-three new charts have been engraved and published, 
while above 1400 have been added to and corrected; and during 
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the last year 140,000 charts have been printed for the Navy and the 
public. 

Oceanic Currents. — The Temperature-soundings which have 
been recently taken in the course of the explorations of the Deep 
Sea, carried on by Dr. Carpenter and his colleagues, have led him 
to put forth a doctrine in regard to a General Oceanic Circulation, 
sustained by difference of temperature alone, which has been 
accepted as valid by many eminent Physicists, and, if substantiated 
by more extended inquiry, must have an imj>ortant bearing on 
many questions of the highest interest in Physical Geography and 
Geology. 

( Dr. Carpenter bases this doctrine upon the fact, long since 
experimentally determined by Despretx, though ignored by many 
writers on the Physics of the Sea, that sea-water does not expand, 
as fresh water does, from 39’ downwards, but continues to contract 
until it freezes, attaining its maximum of density at about 25°. 
And he argues that, as a column of Polar water thus weighs much 
more than a column of Equatorial wator of the same height, its 
excess of lateral pressure must cause an outflow of the lower 
stratum of glacial water from each Polar basin, along the deepest 
channels of communication with other Oceanic basins, lowering 
the temperature of their sea-bed as far as such outflow extends. 
And since the reduction of level caused by'this outflow must pro¬ 
duce an indraught of surface-water to replaco it, which will in its 
turn have its own density augmented by Polar cold, the excess 
of downward pressure in the Polar column will be constantly 
renewed, so far os to impart a continual downward movement to its 
entire mass; and this will maintain a constant outflow of glacial 
water along the sea-bed, from each Polo towards the Equator. In 
itB course, however, this stratum will bo subject to the heating 
influence of the warmer crust of tho earth beneath, and of the 
warmer water above; and thus in tho Temperato and Tropical 
areas there will be a continual upward movement of Ocean-water, 
replacing that which has been drawn away from their upper 
stratum by tho Polar indraught. Thus a constant vertical circu¬ 
lation will bo maintained, analogous to that which takes place in 
the water-pij>es of a heating apparatus; except that the movement 
which is sustained in tho latter by the application of bottom-heat, is 
sustained in the former by surface-cold —the disturbance of equili¬ 
brium being alike in both cases. 
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The evidence of such a circulation is found by Dr. Carpenter, 
first, in the general prevalence of a temperature but little abovo 32’ 
over the deep ocean-bottoms, even under the Equator, as indicated 
by recent Temperature-soundings taken with thormometers pro¬ 
tected against the effects of pressure, which vitiated all the older 
observations; and seeoml, in that '* set" of an upper stratum of com¬ 
paratively warm water towards the Arctic area, which all recent 
observations concur in indicating. That the deep stratum of 
glacial water must have been derived from the Polar areas, he 
argues from the fact that the water of the Mediterranean—which is 
cut off by the ridge at the entrance of the Strait of Gibraltar from 
communication with the deeper stratum of the Atlantic—has a tem¬ 
perature of from 54’ to 56 at depths between 1500 and 1900 fathoms, 
at which depths the Atlantic under the some parallels has a tem¬ 
perature nearly twenty degrees loiter. And that the warm upper 
stratum, which carries a summer temperature of 50’’ to the North 
Cape, is neither (as supposed by some) an extension of the Gulf- 
stream proper, or Florida current, nor (as maintained by others) a 
mere surface-drift, he regards as fully proved by the Temperature- 
Houndings taken in the “ Porcupine ” Expedition south-west of the 
Faroe Islands, which show that its excess of warmth extends to at 
least 500 fathoms. From a comparison of the temperatures there 
obtained from the surface dowuwnrds, with those obtained at 
corresponding depths in lower latitudes, he argues that the whole 
upper stratum of North Atlantic water has a movement towards the 
Pole, which, combined with its excess of momentum derived from the 
earth’s rotation, will give it a north-east direction : this movement 
being exactly what the doctrine of a Thermal circulation would 
predicate, os the necessary complement of the “ creeping flow ” of 
the deep stratum of glacial water in the opposite direction. 

This vertical circulation is quite independent of tho horizontal 
circulation sustained by tho action of Winds; and does not, like 
the latter, produco sensible currents. But, if Dr. Carpenter’s 
reasoning is correct, it performs tho principal part in tho ameliora¬ 
tion of tho climate of North-Western Europe, by transporting 
thither a vast body of water, of which the temperature is but little 
below that of the Mid-Atlantic; whilst it brings from tho Polar 
into tho Equatorial area a vast body of glacial water, which helps 
to mitigate tho intense heat of the latter. 

The complete elucidation of this question will require an exten¬ 
sive collection of accurate Temperature-soundings, taken at various 
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depths and in various parts of tho Oceanic area. Such a collection 
will doubtless bo made in tho Circumnavigation Expedition for 
Deep-Sea Exploration, which is now being fitted out (at Dr. 
Carpenter’** instance) by Ilcr Majesty’s Government, and which is 
mentioned in tho Report of Admiralty Surveys on a previous psge. 
Rut, as tho work of this Expedition will probably lie for tho moat 
part in tho Southern Oceanic basins, the cnqniry will bo incomplete 
unless tho determination of tho precise Thermal relation of tho 
Arctic Sou to tho North Atlantic is effected by a North Polar 
Expedition. 

Rkckxt Publication's. —Pclermann * * Geoyraphuche Mitlhellungm .'— 
Among tho important original papers which have appeared in this 
most valuable Geographical Journal, since tho date of our last anni¬ 
versary, those relating to the German North Polar Expedition, in the 
organization of which the able editor lias himself taken such an 
active part, aro tho most numerous and complete. Wo shall have 
occasion to notioo tho interesting results of some of these voyages 
in a subsequent portion of this Address. 

Tho papers relating to European geography include, an author i- 
tativo description of tho limits, area, and minor divisions of tho new 
German province of Elsass-Lothringen, by Dr. Hermann Wagner : 
and an important addition to the topography of Central Turkey, 
in tho facts collected and surveys made by Dr. Ferdinaud von 
1 lochs tetter, whilst travelling in the little-known region which 
surrounds Mount Vitos. 

One of tho most valuable papers on Asia is that on Eastern 
Tmkistan and its surrounding mountains, compiled from all available 
information, derived from the journeys of Hayward, Shaw, Forsyth, 
and tho Russian explorers, and giving an admirable summary of 
the rbe of this independent kingdom, its relations with tho sur¬ 
rounding powers, its trade, cities, and population, whilst tho accom¬ 
panying hypsometric map is calculated to afford a true conception 
of the vertical configuration of this part of Asia. Tho paper 
describing Von Richthofen’s more recent journeys across China, 
inland from Canton to Pekin, is also of great importance, bringing 
into notice the vast undeveloped resources of the ancient empire. 

Among the papers on African geography are the interesting 
letters from the now well-known botanist and traveller Dr. 
Sehweinfurth, forming a continuation of tho narrative to which 
allusion was mado by my predecessor in last year’s Address. 
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These letters trace the journeying* of this eminent traveller in the 
region of the Upper Nilo in 1869, 1870, and 1871. rich in geographi¬ 
cal results, until his happy return in safety to Europe, towards the 
cloeo of last year. Dr. Nachtigal’a journey to Kuka on Lake Chad, 
bearing presents from the King of Prussia to the Sultan of Bonin, 
in recognition of services rendered by that potentate to German tra¬ 
vellers, and his othnogrnphio researches iu Wadai, is also narrated 
in repeated communications from the traveller, who is still believed 
to bo in tho Soudan. The progress of exploration and the extent of 
our knowledge of that region of West Africa throngh which tho 
lower courso of tho great Ogowai River flows, is tho subject of a 
memoir in which tho work done by tho explorers Genoycr, Flcuriot 
do Lnngle, and Avmes, of tho French Marino, Dn Chaillu, and 
Walker, is thoroughly discussed, and cartographically represented. 

A first accurate notion of the vortical configuration of South- 
Eastern Australia is given in a map of Victoria, contoured from 
the hypsometrical measurements made by Dr. Neumaycr, in con¬ 
nection with tho magnetic survey of the colony. 

Most important among tho hydrographic papers is one by the 
meteorologist Muhry, on tho system of ocean-currents abont tho 
extremity of South America, in which ho proves a remarkablo 
extension of the warm Brazilian coast current, corresponding to 
that of tho Gulf-stream in tho North Atlantic, ronth- westward 
beyond Cape Ilorn, between tho Antarctic drifts of the Pacific and 
South Atlantic, and shows that tho well-known Capo Horn current 
is not, as has generally been believed, a branch of the doep Antarctic . 
current of tho Pacific, but that it is truly a surface-drift of tho pre¬ 
vailing westerly winds. Tho warm extension of the Brazil current 
is believed by Mtihry to pass beneath it, and thus to account for tho 
remarkable southward bend in tho limit of drift-ioo beyond Cope 
ITorn; the icebergs siuking deeper than tho wind-drift round tho 
Capo, are hold back from it by tho warm south-westerly current. 

1 Our Ocean irujhicays .’—Under this title has appeared for some 
time post a monthly Journal, as • Monthly Supplement to the Annual 
Volume of tlw Geographical Record and Travellers’ Register.’ It 
contnina in each number a popularized summary of Geographical 
facts, such os the progress of expeditions, remarkable travels, and 
so forth, and seems well calculated to assist in tho spread of informa¬ 
tion of this character in this conntry and abroad. I am informed 
that in future, and under improved editorship, this publication will 
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add original articles on Geographical subjects and reviews of all 
important Geographical works and books of travels. 

SwUterhnd. —Our esteemed Honorary Corresponding Member, 
M. J. M. Ziegler, of Winterthur, has sent us his usual elaborate and 
complete rt ! aimt< : of the progress made in Switzerland during tho 
year, in geography and the allied sciences. Ho divides his report 
into geodetic operations, topography, physical geography, geology, 
and statistics. Although tho scientific division of lalxmr, us now 
so beneficially established in our own and other countries, does not 
]>ermit us to give so wide an extension as this to tho studies of our 
Society, it is unquestionable that an acquaintance with the chief 
results in all allied sciences is necessary to the geographer. Under 
the head of geodesy, M. Ziegler describes tho arrangements mode to 
arrive at the exact determination of tho longitudes 6f Zurich and 
other places, and also the year's progress in the nicrllemmt tie precision, 
which has been continued for many yeais past, and has for its 
object the settlement of the vertical configuration of Switzerland. 
These and similar operations are carried out by tho Federal Gco- 
detical Board. In topography bo mentions the publication of four 
sheets of the survey of the neighbourhood of St. Gothard, and the 
continuation of the reduced general maps of General Dufour. 
With a view to effective administration of forests, many Swiss 
municipalities are now having surveys and maps executed of their 
respective domains, on the large scales of 1:500 and 1 : 5000. With 
regard to recent researches into the physical geography of Switzer¬ 
land, M. Ziegler records with much detail tho observations and 
experiments of Messrs. Ch. Dufour nnd F. A. Forel on tho condensa¬ 
tion of aqueous vapour in contact with glaciers and on evaporation. 
One of tho chief results of ihe careful scries of observations carried 
out by these gentlemen appears to be tho demonstration of tho 
great drying power of ice, — the difference of humidity of the air 
over tho Ilhone glacier and that over clear ground in the neigh¬ 
bourhood being 32 per cent. 

The statistical inquiries of the Swiss extend into such subjects 
as tho numl<er of public libraries in tho Confederation (2090), and 
tho proportion both of libraries and their contained volumes to tho 
three sections of the population respectively, — German, French, 
nnd Italian. The amount of public money annually spent on public 
instruction is nearly 200,0001., of which 66,0001. an* granted fi>r 
purely scientific education. IV ith regard to geology, which, in its 
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investigation of the surface phenomena of our globe connect* itself 
ao closely with geography, onr correspondent calls attention to an 
interesting little hook by Ileim, entitled * Blick auf die Gescliiehte 
dur Alpen,’ which, with the exceedingly instructive geological 
section which accompanies it, presents in a clear light the effect of 
the denuding agents—water and ice — in determining the preseut 
configuration of this rugged land. The section shows how seldom 
the synclinal (valley) and anticlinal (ridge) positions of stratifi¬ 
cation of rocks correspond with the present valleys and hills; thus 
demonstrating, as Ramsay and Geikie have done in our own island, 
how erroneous is the view that the inequalities we now observe on 
tho earth are the sole result of the subterranean forces. 

Another of onr Corresponding Members for Switzerland, Pro¬ 
fessor Paul Chaix, of Geneva, to whom tho Society has been indebted 
on many previous occasions for valuable information, reports, this 
year, that an engineering undertaking of great interest to the Phy¬ 
sical Geographer is about to be carried out in the more level portion 
of tho country, having in view a considerable alteration of the hydro¬ 
graphy of the region. It is the drainage, by means of deepening 
some water-courses and diverting others, of parts of Berne, Freyburg. 
Nenfchutel, and Vaud, which now, in consequence of their not Icing 
elevated above the general level of the lakes, are, during rainy 
seasons, liable to be flooded and converted into tracts of morass, 
unfit for agriculture. Tire liability to inundation has been yearly 
increasing, owing to tbo accumulation of silt, brought by the Aar 
from Berne and Aarberg. at tho point of discharge of the lake-waters. 
A plan proposed by Colonel La Nicca, a Swiss engineer, has been 
adopted, by which an underground channel will be constructed 
from Aarberg to Ilageneck, as well as surface-canals, and thus a large 
tract of country will Iks added to tho wealth-producing soil of 
Switzerland. 

• 

Italy . — The Italian Geographical Society, of which prominent 
mention has been made in the Presidential Addresses of previous 
years, continues to prosper, and now occupies a high position amongst 
tho scientific bodies of Europo. This result is no doubt due, to a 
great exteut, to tho enterprise and enthusiasm of its President and 
chief working member, the Chevalier Cristoforo Negri, who may 
fittingly be styled the Murchison of Italian Geographers. Under 
his auspices tho Society has reached the surprising total of upwards 
of 1300 members, 70 of whom are Life Compounders. In his 
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addresses and communications to tho Italian newspapers, chiefly 

• La Nazione' of Florence, Chevalier Negri succeeds in keeping tho 
Society and the Italian public au outran! of all the leading geo¬ 
graphical events of the day; and at the meetings of tho Society 
memoirs of considerable value by Italian travellers and authors ase 
read and discussed, which afterwards form the substance of tho 
‘Bolletino della Societa Goografiea.’ Tho last part of ibis work 
which has reached us, contains two articles well worthy of the 
attention of English Geographers, namely, one by Signor Ainari on 
Edrisi and his book, and the other an account of a journey in 
Russian Turkistan, by Signor Adamoli, a traveller who succeeded 
in reaching Kokand, and might havo told his story at greater length 
with advantage. 

United States. —The American Geographical Society, having its 
centre at New York, mustered, according to the statement made at 
the anniversary meeting in January last, 554 members. Like our 
own, this Society has a Geographical library and collection of maps, 
holds its evening meetings for the discussion of papers, and publishes 
its Proceedings. The great extent of unexplored territory within 
tho States themselves, and tho frequency of Government scientific 
expeditions, commissioned either by Congress or the separate States 
to survey portions of the country, seem at present to constitute tho 
chief topics which engage the attention of tho Society. These, at 

• least, are the principal subjects on which Professor Gillman dis¬ 
coursed in the last annual Address. From this we learn that, besides 
California, prominently alluded to by Sir Roderick Murchison in 
the last Address, tho States of New Hampshire, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois, have lately been carrying on surveys, and 
publishing the results in volumes of Reports of great value to the 
Physical Geographer. As Professor Gillman observes, Geological 
surveys are the common form in these days in which locul interest 
in natural science in tho States manifests itself—the rational dcsiro 
for a thorough knowledge of the mineral resources and the nature of 
the soils of their respective States, stimulating tho local Governments 
to orgnnizo complete and effective surveys. The geological explo¬ 
ration, however, has always to be preceded or accompanied by u 
topographical survey, and almost every expedition lias attached to it 
a zoologist and botanist, who aid in completing the Natural History 
of the State. From the combined labours of tho different members 
comprehensive Reports are published, sometimes, as in the Cali- 
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fomia Survey, in a series of banilsome and richly-illustrated quarto 
volumes, which form a perfect mine of scientific information. 

One of the most recent of theao local surveys has bocn that of 
Dr. F. V. llayden, in the Hot Spring and Geyser district of the 
Upper Yellowstone River—a copy of whose Report, accompanied by 
excellent maps on various scales, has been forwarded to our Society. 
Tho remarkable region explored by Dr. Hayden, in his capacity ns 
United States Geologist, lies between the parallels of 44' und 45’ x. 
lnt and the meridians of 110’ and 111' w. in the Rocky Mountains, 
and constitutes an elevated basin-shaped valley through which the 
Yellowstono River flows in its course towards tho Upj>or Missouri. 
Tho river here, near its sources, forms a picturesque lake, 22 miles 
in length by 10 or 15 in breadth, and lying “427 feet above tho 
sea-lovcl. Flowing from tho northern end of tho lake, tho Y ellow - 
stono cuts its way through tho lofty mountain-ridge which on that 
sido hems in tho valley, forming a scries of those profound and 
narrow chasms, called canons, which are so characteristic a feature 
in tho physical geography of the whole region, mountain-peaks 
rising on all sides to 10,000 feet and upwards, nbovo the sea-level. 
Tho chief peculiarity of this elevated basin, besides its beautiful 
scenery, resides in tho hundreds of hot springs of endless variotj o( 
temperature, mineral composition, and mechanical force, which rise 
on all tho slopes. Tho detailed description of these springs and 
geysers belongs to tho province of tho geologist rather than to that 
of tho geographer, and I must refer those who wish for further 
information to Dr. Hayden’s Report.* Tho account, however, which 
this painstaking vacant has given of tho topography and phjsic.il 
geography of tho district must be acknowledged as a valuable addi¬ 
tion to geographical science. I must not omit to mention that tho 
whole region, including tho lako-bosin of the Y ellowstono and the 
neighbouring basin of tho “ Fire-hole River," altogether comprising 
an area about 00 miles in length by 50 in breadth, lias been recent 1\ 
appropriated by Act of Congress as a National 1’ark, and is there¬ 
fore reserved in perpetuity for public use und enjoyment. 

Although enjoj’ing the advantage of so fruitful afield for scientific 
exploration in their own territory, Americans are by no means neg¬ 
lecting geographical enterprises in more distant regions. Tho Arctic 
Expedition of Hall, now engaged in an endeavour to penetrate the 


• Published also in the ‘American Journal of Science and Arts,* vol. ii:., 
February 187S. 
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Polar Basin rid Smith Sound, and supported by State funds, was 
noticed by my predecessor in tho last Annual Address. Another 
important undertaking is that of Professor Agassiz, who. os is well 
known, is at present engaged in deep-sea investigations in the South 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. To aid this truly scientific enterprise, 
tho American Government placed at Professor Agassiz’ service a 
sloop of war, and the expenses are, to a great extent, met by private 
subscription in the States. An efficient stuff of men of science 
accompanies the Professor, including Count Ponrtales, who lias 
charge of the dredging operations and is woll known for his previous 
work in the North Atlantic, Dr. \\ hite as chemist. Professor llill as 
physicist, and l)r. Steindachner and Mr. James Blake as naturalists. 
Madame Agassiz, whose talent as a chronicler of her husband’s 
doings is well known to the world, also accompanies the expedition. 
The expedition was at Monte Video in February last, and aail.-d 
thence for Patagonia and tho Falkland Islands. 


Asia.— Geographical research in Asia does not lead to tho same 
lnrgo and brilliant results as in Africa and Australia. There we. 
in the former continent, no great discoveries to reward exploration ; 
no imjiortant physical features to be determined; no rivers, lakes, 
or mountains to bo introduced for tho first time into the mnp. All 
that is left for the most successful inquirer is to verifv a few 
doubtful points of Geography, or to fill in topographical details 
of more or less extent and consequence. Yet is tho East so rich 
in associatioas of tho post, so mixed tip with the material interests 
of the present, that the mere gleanings, as it were, of Asiatic travel, 
command often more attention than the full harvest of discovery in 
other quarters. 

Palestine and Syria .—Among tho most attractive contributions 
that have been thus mode to our geographical knowledge of Western 
Asia must lie noticed, in the first place, the recent operations of the 
I alestine Exploration Fund. This Society, which was instituted in 
1860 for tho general investigation of tho Archeology and Topo¬ 
graphy of the Holy Land, confined its attention, for some years, 
almost exclusively to tho excavution of Jerusalem, and tho examina¬ 
tion of tho antiquities in tho neighbourhood—and whilst thus 
engaged, its operations hardly came under tho observation of Geo¬ 
graphers ; but more recently, a series of Mups and Surveys Iiave 
been executed under its auspices, by officers of tho Boyal Engineers 
and by other accomplished travellers, which cannot fail to attract 
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our notice and admiration, and which indeed merit onr warmest 
ackuowledgmen ts. 

Captain Wilson, R.E.. and Lieut. Anderson commenced their labours 
for tho Palestine Exploration Fund in 1865; they connected Banins 
with Jerusalem by a series of observations carried from north to 
south, and made a reconnaissance survey of 1200 square miles of 
country, fixing the principal points by astronomical observations; 
they also examined, with great care, the country around tho Sea of 
Galilee, and were tints enabled to make some very notable dis¬ 
coveries and to write some able papers on the Comparative 
Geography of tho district. Captain Warren, who continued the 
work after Captain Wilson’s departure, devoted his attention, at 
one period, to the country oast of the Jordan, and at another to the 
Plain of Pliilistia; his survey of the latter region having embraced 
an area of 800 square miles, and containing 200 positions deter¬ 
mined by astronomical observation. Another remarkable traveller, 
Mr. E. M. Palmer — familiarly named “tho Pundit' —one of the 
best Arabic scholars of the day. and as such peculiarly qualified to 
deal with the Bedouins, and to explain the geographical nomen¬ 
clature of tho country, has also been engaged under the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, having, in company with Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake, 
explored the desert of the Tih, between Sinai and Hebron, which 
was the famous “ Wilderness ” of tho wondering Israelites. During 
tho winter of 1868-66, Captain Wilson, in conjunction with 
Captain Palmer, Mr. Holland, and Mr. Palmer, conducted tho 
Ordnance Survey of Sinai. The results of this survey have 
recently been published in five volumes, which — in addition to 
Fapors on the Geography, Geology, Arclneology, &c., of the Penin¬ 
sula; and Photographs — contain special Maps of Jchela Musd and 
Serbdl, and a general Map of tho western half of the Peninsula. 

In the autumn of lust year, tho Committee of tho Palestine Explo¬ 
ration Fund determined to institute a more general survey, and 
accordingly despatched Captain Stewart, of tho Royal Engineers, 
with two Non-commissioned Officers of tho Royal Engineers, under 
instructions to measure a base-line in the Plain south-east of Lydda 
and Karaleh, connect it with Captain Wilson’s Snrvey of Jerusalem, 
and then to extend the triangulation over tho wholo conntry west 
of the Jordan. Captain Stewart unfortunately fell sick whilst 
engaged in measuring the base-line and selecting proper trigono¬ 
metrical stations, and was compelled to return to England; Mr. 
Tyrwhitt Drake, who was associated with Captain Stewart, has. 
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pending the arrival of another Officer of Engineers, been in chargo 
of the party, and tho Non-commissioned Officers have meanwhile 
continued the work. Jerusalem has been connected with tho base- 
lino by triangulation; and, according to the latest accounts, 
upwards of 250 square miles of country have been triangulated. 
It was calculated that four years from tho date of Captain Stowart’s 
arrivul in Palestine would be sufficient to coinpleto tho survey 
west of Jordan, the expenses being at the rate of about 3<XH>/. 
per annum. If the public will only continue to support tho enter¬ 
prise as effectively as heretofore, wo may hope soon to have a 
Survey of Western Palestine, approximating in accuracy and 
minuteness of detail to the Ordnance Survey of Great Britain. 

It need hardly be said that, as tho Palestine Surveys have for 
tho most part been conducted by officers of tho Koval Engineers, 
they are thoroughly rcliablo as far ns they extend, and that tho 
maps which accompany them constitute most valuable additions to 
our geographical knowledge of Asia. The original maps belonging 
to the survey, which are deposited in tho Office of the Pulestino 
Exploration Fund, but which liavo never yet been published, aro 
tho following:—1. Captain Wilson’s and Lieut. Anderson's Maps 
of tho Sources of tho Jordan, the Sea of Tiberias, Northern Galilee, 
and tho neighbourhood of Nablus; 2. Captain Warren’s Ma]>s of 
the Plain of Philistia and tho district east of Jordan.* To these 
must be ndded the two reduced maps, published by the Pulestino 
Exploration Fund in 1871,—one giving “the Wilderness of tho 
W anderings ’’ from the frontier of Sinai to the Dead Sea, as 
constructed from tho route-surveys of Messrs. Palmer and Drake; 
and tho other continuing the survey to tho northward, and entitled 
“ A Map of Moab,” os it embodies the investigations of Captain 
Warren and Mr. E. II. Palmer in that province. Nor must I 
omit to notice in this series tho very excellent sketch-map of tho 
Peninsula of Sinai, which was presented to this Society' by Mr. 
Holland in 1868, and which appeared in our‘Journal’ of tho fol¬ 
lowing year. 

The discovery of tho famous monolith of Dhiban, has in¬ 
vested with a special interest tho geography of the district of 

• There are two official maps of aa older date, which cannot be overlooked in a 
r<5mw<f of our geographical knowledge of Palestine, derived from British sources, 
as they really furnish the basis for all the later surveys. These are, firstly, • The 
Syrian Survey, executed by Captain Mantel, R.N.. in 186t-«4, and published for 
the Admiralty on three Ur K e sheets; aud, secondly. Major Kochfort Scott's Map 
•of Palestine, compiled from the surreys of several British officers in 1841, tua 
engraved bj Arrowtmith for the Foreign Office. 
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Monb, and it is important therefore to notico that tlio country 
lias been examined on two recent occasions; firstly, by Messrs. 
Palmer and Tyrwhitt Drake, in continuation of their journey 
through tlio desert of the Tih and Idumaea, and more lately by 
Dr. Tristram and Dr. Ginsburg, who obtained a special grant 
from the British Association for the purposes of their expedition. 
The country is not inviting to the traveller, the Bedouin being 
faithless and avaricious, and there being little of real interest to 
compensate for the danger and expenses of exploration. Mr. 
Palmer, indeed, than whom we cannot have a better authority, 
has left it on record that “ above ground, at any rate, there is not 
another Moabite stone remaining.” The details of Canon Tristram’s 
expedition into Moab and Edom hnvo not yet been made public; 
but it is known that his party wero detained as prisoners at Kemk, 
and were only released at last through tlio intervention of the 
Turkish authorities. 

Our old Fellow and correspondent Captain Burton, imagined, no 
says, that, “ when ho was transferred to Syria and Palestine, his 
occupation as an explorer was over;” but he soon found that 
although the highways of tho country wero well worn, there wore 
large tracts in tho interior wholly unvisited by Europeans; and to 
tho examination of these tracts be accordingly dovoted himself with 
his characteristic ardour, in his few intervals of leisure from official 
duty. At ono of our recent evening meetings he thus gave us a 
very interesting account of a tonr which he had made last year, in 
company with Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake, through tho volcanic region east 
of Damascus; and he has since sent in a paper on the Auti-Libanus, 
which is of almost' equal interest. 

Asia Minor .—Tho regions both to the north and south of Syria have 
also been recently brought nnder tho notico of tho Fellows at our 
evening meetings. Mr. Gifford Palgravo, so well known for his adven¬ 
turous journey through tho Arabian Peninsula in 1867, has recently 
described to us a tour which ho made last year from Trcbizond 
into the interior of Asia Minor, and in which he detected unmis¬ 
takable traces of glacial action on tho plateau through which flows 
tho Uppor Euphrates, as well as in the valleys conducting from the 
plateau to the shores of tho Black Sea. Ho visited tho samo gene¬ 
ral tract of oountry between Erzingan and Kara Hissar which had 
been previously described in tho pages of our ‘Journal * by Mr. Consul 
Brandt and Mr. Consul Taylor, but followed an independent route 
throughout, and thus added many fresh details of much geographical 
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interest to their published accounts. Major Millingen, equally 
well known as a soldier and an author, who commanded a body of 
Turkish troops for some years in this port of Asia Minor, nnd had 
thus enjoyed great facilities for examining the country, contested 
some of Mr. I’algrave s statements on the occasion referred to. and 
has since presented us with a paper on tho mountains of I .axis tan. 
which contains some interesting details. 

Arabia. In Southern Arabia the extension of our geographical 
knowledge hits been not less marked. Captain Miles, Assistant to the 
Resident at Aden, has penetrated on several occasions into the interior 
of the country, thus adding largely to the geographical materials col¬ 
lected by \\ rede; and he 1ms further been fortunate enough to obtain 
several new copper tablets and other llimyuritio antiquities, such 
us coins and idols, besides a scries of tho rarest Arabic MSS. on the 
history and geography of Yemen. ' But tho most important acces¬ 
sion to our knowledge has licen contributed by tho Baron von 
Maltzan, who. although his personal exploration did not extend fur 
from tho sea-coast, in the neighbourhood of Aden, succeeded, never- 

e e88, a careful and methodical courwo of inquiry among the 
Arab tribesmen, in reconstructing tho map of Southern Arubia. In 
the country, indeed, extending from the mouth of tho Red Sea as 
far as Macullali, and which answers to the Hadhramut of tho Arab 
writers, \ on Maltzan has recovered about 2000 names which were 
previously quite unknown, and lias thus enabled Pctermann to lay 
down a well-filled map, intersected by routes, und exhibiting 
clearly-defined physical features, over a space of some 500 square 
mih^s, which was formerly a blank in Geography. 

Overland Communication. —A subject which has 1 excited, and con¬ 
tinues to excite, much public attention, from its close bearing on the 
national interests, ha* also thrown considerable light on the geo- 
gtap j of \\ estern Asia. I allude to tho inquiry into tho oommunica- 
timi with India through Turkey by means ofa milway from the Medi¬ 
terranean to tho Persian Gulf This subject, which was jiartially in¬ 
vestigated towards the close of tho last session of Parliament, has now 
. n UU( ^ l ' r the careful and continuous consideration ofa Select Com- 
mittec of the House of Commons, for somo months post, and a vast 
amount of evidence has been taken from travellers and othors per¬ 
sonally acquainted with the country, as to tho practicability of the 
enterprise, and the l>est lino of route to 1* followed in joining the 
two seas together. However much opinion may differ os to the ad¬ 
visability or necessity of a Government guarantee in order to float tho 
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project—the question defending partly on the politico! value of 
our thus having a second or alternative lino to India, and [aitlj on 
the possibly remunerative character of the undertaking—it is, at any 
rate, satisfactory to observe that the witnesses examined by the 
Committee have been unanimous in affirming that no engineering 
difficulties are to be met with in uny part of the line, with the 
exception, perhaps, of ascending Mount Ainanus from the Mediter¬ 
ranean lovcl, at the upper end of the line, and the bridging, if 
ueccssary, one of the great Mesopotamian rivers towards its lower 
extremity. The only notable disagreement, indeed, seems to have 
reference to the superior eligibility of a line by tho valley of 
the Euphrates or by that of tho Tigris, and on this point a good 
deal of evidence was taken of much interest to Geographers. 1 o 
enable tho Committco to understand more fully tho geographical ques- 
tion, ami especially in reference to tho possibility of connecting tho 
Mesopotamian line with Constantinople, a series of Consular Reports 
has since been put in by tho Foreign Office, which pretty well 
exhausts the subject of the various practicable routes through Asia 
Minor. The reports, especially by Mr. J. Taylor, one of our most 
valued contributors, by Mr. Skene, and Mr. K. Wood, are, in fact, 
elaborate geographical essays, describing the posses of the Taurus 
and tho physical features of Anatolia and Northern Mesopotamia, 
and, as such, would seem more suited to the pages of our own 
jtopular ‘Journal’ than to the dignified“ limbo” of a 1 urliamentary 
Blue-book. 

M„p of Wetltm Asia .—It is very agreeable to me, in connection 
with this subject, to be able to announce that the In d i a n (. < uncil 
recognising the importance to tbo great empire over whoso interests 
they watch, of placing before the public all available information with 
regard to the overland eommnnication—have resolved to utilize tho 
extensive materials at their disposal, in the construction of a largo 
general map of the countries between tho Mediterranean und tho 
Persian Gulf Thin work lias been entrusted to Commander Felix 
Jones, of the late Indian Navy, who was himself resident iu tbo 
country for about twenty-five years,—occupied partly in political and 
professional duties, and partly in conducting the Mesopotamian Sur¬ 
vey,—and who, moreover, is one of our most accomplished draughts¬ 
men and one of our best practical geographers, having served for 
several years upon the Council of our Society; and he expects to Lo 
able to accomplish his task in tho course of the next eighteen months. 
This great map, bounded on the west by tho Mediterranean, will 
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take ns its eastern limit tho lino of frontier between Persia and 
Turkey, which was laid down with the most scrupulous accuracy 
and in minute detail, over a space of 1000 miles, extending fruiu 
Mohumruh to Ararat, by the famulus mixed Delimitation Com¬ 
mission, presided over, on tho part of England, by Sir Fenwick 
■Williams of Kars. Tho northern boundary of tho map will be tho 
line of the Taurus, while on tho south it will stretch far into the 
Arabian Peninsula, so as to include all the surveys and reliable 
route-tracks of Syria and Palestine, of Asia Minor and Kurdistan, 
of Mesopotamia, Babylonia, and Arabia. It will thus embody in 
one general view all the geographical work of tho Palestine 
Exploration Fund, all the information scattered through the pages 
of our ‘Journal’ in the various memoire of Burton, Palgrave, 
Wallin, Chesney, Consul Taylor, the Lynches, Ainsworth, l>rs. Forbes 
and Ross, Messrs. Loftus and Layard, Ac.; and more particularly 
it will exhibit, in a connected form, the highly instructive surveys 
of Babylonia and Chaldasa executed by Captains Felix Jones and 
Selby, Lieutenants Collingwood, Bowsher, and other officers of tho 
Indian Navy, which at present only exist in manuscript, and are 
thus not available for general reference. 

Jtailtcay to India .—It is possible that tho whole subject of tho 
overland communication with India by means of a railway, in so far 
as regards tho geographical character of the intervening countries, 
may come on for consideration beforo long at an evening meeting of 
our Society, as Mr. Andrews, to whose unwearied and persistent 
efforts it is mainly owing that tho project has at length taken a 
substantive form, has undertaken to draw up a paper which shall 
place the main features of the case fairly before the public, and 
shall invite discussion thereupon. In such an event, we should lrnve 
to consider, firstly, tho comparative merits of three lines through 
Asia Minor: namely, the northern line through Amasia and Erzoronui 
to Tabriz; tho centre lino by Uzgdt and Sivds to Diarbekir; and the 
southern line by Konich and the Cilician Gates to Aleppo; we should 
then have to weigh the advantages of a lino down the valley of tho 
Euphrates, from Aleppo direct by Annah and lilt to Grain on 
the Persian Gulf, against a proposed circuitous route down the valley 
of tho Tigris, by Mosul and Baghdad to Bussorali or Mohamruh ; 
and we should finally be called on to trace certain alternative lines 
through Persia,—the northern line leading either from Tabriz or 
Baghdad to Teherdn, and thence passing by Herdt and Condahiir to 
tho Indus, while the southern lino would either circle rouud the 
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sea-coast from the month of tho Euphrates to the month of the Indus, 
or, ascending the Persian platcan between Shuster and Shir&z, 
would follow a valley which is said to run duo cast between two 
parallel ranges from the vicinity of Kermiin to our own frontier, at 
no great distance from Karachi. 

Persian Surveys .—This last-mentioned lino might receive some 
vnluablo illustration from recent Pcrsinn explorations, which I now 
proceed briefly to notice. The officers of Royal Engineers employed 
in superintending tho Indo-European line of telegraph through Persia 
have on many occasions rendered valuablo aid to the cause of geo¬ 
graphy ; but nowhere have their services been more conspicuous than 
in the recent deputation of Captain Liovett to assist 'Sir 1 rcderick 
Golds mid in his arbitration commission on the Ktlit frontier. Cap¬ 


tain Eovott first travelled along a line from Shiraz to Bunpoor, which 
had been previously touched at different points by Puttingor, by 
Consul Abbott, and by Klinnikoff, but had never been continuously 
surveyed, and ho then proceeded to a reconnaissance of the disputed 
frontier, descending from Bunpoor to Guadur, on tho sea-coast 
within tho Persian boundary, and ascending from Guadur to Pnnj- 


goor, on the Belooch or eastern side of the frontier. Major Ross, 
the Political Agent on tlio Meknin coast, had also on a previous 
occasion passed in a nearly direct line from Kej to Beileh, and 
the map accordingly—which has been constructed to illustrate these 
various travels and to furnish at tho samo time a definite record of tho 
Perso-Keldt frontier, os finally decided on—exhibits a very marked 
improvement on the old skeleton maps, which contained nothing but 
the isolated routes of I’ottinger and Grant. Captain St. John, R.E., 
has also still moro recently accompanied Sir Frederick Goldsmid 
from Kermiin to Seiatftn, in order to map the contested Perso-Afghdu 
frontier about tho delta of tho Tlelinund River. Seistiin has but 
rarely been visited by Europeans. Christie, early in tho century, 
and Edward Conolly, Forbes, and Khanikoff, in moro modem times, 
are the only travellers who havo ever penetrated to the mysterious 
lake and its sacred island, so celebrated in Persian romance; and os 
all these travellers were moro or less hampered in their movements 
by tho jealousy of the natives—Dr. Forbes having, indeed, lost his 
lifo in Seistan, os 1 reported to this Society thirty years ago (see 
voL xiv. p. 179)—it is probable that much new geographical matter 
may be collected by tho present Mission. Sir Frederick Goldsmid 
was also joined in the vicinity of tho lake by C lonel Pollock and 
Dr. Bellew, who had travelled from Candahiir to Seistdn, along the 
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banks of the Ilelmund, by a line never followed but by my Candalulr 
assistant, Lieutenant Pattinson, in 1841; and the whole party has 
since adjourned to Teheian, where it is proposed that all froutier 
difficulties shall be discussed and adjusted, and where a map of tho 
country will be constructed from Captain St. John's register of 
observations, which, for the first time, will givo us reliable infor¬ 
mation as to the true longitude of the lake. 

The Hcurildar’s route .—Passing further to the east, our beat 
thanks are due to Major Montgomerie, who, to his adventurous 
explorers, the Pundit and the Mirza, has now added a third 
anonym, known by his rank of Havildar. This bold, energetic, 
and well-trained officer passed, with his instruments, in a direct lino 
through the mountains from Peshawer to Badakhshan, observing for 
latitude in tho SwAt, Punjkora, and Chitrdl valleys, and keeping 
a careful field-book, from which his route hits been protracted front 
the fixed points of the Trigonometrical Survey within our Indian 
frontier till it joins the Mirza's route at Fyzabdd. Thoro can be 
no doubt but that tho Havildar incurred great personal danger in 
this journey, having been brought into direct contact with the chiefs 
of Chitral and Yassin who compassed the death of Mr. Hayward, 
and that he owed his safety to a combination of boldness and dis¬ 
cretion which is very rare in an Asiatic. It was intended that tho 
Havildar should have passed on from Buduklisluin, by I tar wax and 
Karategin. to Kokand; and it is greatly to be regretted that ho was 
unable to follow out his instructions in this respect, as he would thus 
have cleared up the mystery of tho double Darw&a and explained 
the geography of tho country about tho upper affluents of tho Oxus, 
which tho scanty data of Molla Abdul Mejid's return jourooy in 1864 
havo thrown ever since into deplorable confusion. The Havildar, on 
his return journey from Badakhshan, crossed the same passes (tho 
Durali Pass, between tho Oxns Valley and Chitral, and the Lahouri 
Puss, between Chitral and Dir) which were traversed by Pundit 
Munphool in 1866; but it must bo remembered that tho last-named 
traveller, however valuable his services as a Political Agent, was no 
observer, and that Major Montgomerie’s emjJoye is thus entitled to 
the merit of having for the first time defined the positiou of the Chitrul 
Valley—a line of country which, sooner or later, will assuredly bo 
the high road of communication between India and the plains of 
Turkistuu. 

Tide’s ‘ Marco Polo .’—In tho brief address which I delivered to you 
at the commencement of the Session, I ventured to assert that the pub- 
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lication of Colonel Y tile's ‘Marco Polo’was the great geographical 
exploit of the year. That statement, I am happy to say, has been 
since confirmed by tlio unanimous verdict of public opinion. The 
amplitude of research, indeed, and the extraordinary care with 
which the geography of Central Asia has been explained by Colonel 
Yule, along the line followed by the Venetian traveller from tho 
shores of the Persian Gulf to tho furthest limits of China, and 
the still more curions dissertations which illustrate tho return sea- 
voyage of the party, through the Eastern Archipelago and along 
the coast of India, may well excite not only the admiration but tho 
amazement of ordinary students. Tho CounorPof our Society has 
shown its appreciation of this wonderful work by awarding to its 
author the Patron’s Medal of the year, and it is my honest and 
deliberate conviction that the Medal has never been more worthily 
bestowed. I may odd that Colonel Yule, notwithstanding his vast 
labour*, seems to foel that the geography of Central Asia is far from 
being as yet exhausted, and that ho is thus still gathering laurels 
and ministering to our instruction in this field of research, having 
recently contributed to the ‘Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society' 
a very valuable memoir in explanation of the travels of tho Chincso 
pilgrim, IIwen-Tsang, in the Oxus valley; and having also 
accumulated extensive materials for tho further illustration of the 
province of Radakhshdn, which ho will either embody in his 
introduction to tho new edition of Captain Wood's ‘Travels,’ or 
■will publish in a separate form. 

Shaw* 'High Tariary .'—Our other Medalist, Mr. Shaw, has also re¬ 
cently published a very interesting volume containing the narrative 
of his two expeditions into Turkistan. It will be remembered that 
Mr. Shaw visited Yarkand and Kashgar in 18'i8-69, at the same time 
as our own agent Mr. Hayward, and thus shared with that officer the 
credit of having re-introduced us to an acquaintance with those cities, 
after they had been loot for many centuries to European geography. 
Some interesting extracts from Mr. Shaw's journal were published 
at tho time in our * Proceedings,' and would have attracted more 
notioe, but for the fuller narrative of his companion traveller, which 
occupied 100 pages of our fortieth volume. In 1870 Mr. Shaw, 
who had in the mean time returned to England, was summoned by 
telegraph to India, in order to proceed a second time to Turkistan 
in the suite of Mr. Forsyth, who had been officially deputed by tho 
Viceroy to visit the court of the Ataligh Ghaxi, and endeavour to 
•open out a commercial intercourse between Yarkand and tho 
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Punjab through Ladakh anil Cashmere. On this journey Mr. Shaw 
exploreilfa portion'of the Karakoram Mountains that had not before 
been visited, andjthe letter which ho wrote to Sir Roderick Mur¬ 
chison on the subject, and which has since been published in our 
• Proceedings,’ was noticed with the highest commendation in 
our President’s last Anniversary Address. We have now Mr. 
Shaw’s complete narrative of his two journeys,—a work of such 
authority and interest, as to have shared with Marco Polo the 
honour of being reviewed in a masterly article of tho * Quarterly 
Review;’ and it is chiefly in acknowledgment of the merits of this 
work, and of the great value of the astronomical observations which 
were taken by Mr. Shaw during his journey, and which for tho first 
time have fixed the longitude of Yarkand, tliat we have awarded 
him the Patron’s Medal for the year. Still more recently Mr. Shaw 
has furnished us with some curious information respecting the 
probable site of tho lost city of Pein, and ho has further confirmed, 
from local information. Colonel Yule's correction of tho longitude 
of Charchand and Lob. His latest contribution, too, has, in a 
geographical point of view, been particularly valuable, since 
amongst the itineraries which ho has obtained from native travellers, 
there is one, leading from the Pangong Lake to Khoten through the 
Aksal Chin, considerably to tho eastward of tho lino by Leh and 
the Chang-Chenmo Pass, which clearly proves that the Kuen-Luen 
chain does not stretch away at the same elevation, as had been 
sometimes supposed, to tho south of tho Takld Mnkan desert, but on 
tho contrary, slopes gradually down from Kiria eastward into tho 
Thibetan uplands, and is hardly to bo recognised as a continuous 
range beyond tho meridian of 85° east longitude. 

River Oxus .—Before quitting the subject of Central Asia, I desire to 
say a few words on the geography of tho Oxus. As this river, from 
tho 66th meridian to tho eastward, has been adopted as the frontier 
between the Uzbeg and Afghan States, and will thus in all proba¬ 
bility mark in duo course of time, the line of division between the 
Russian and British-Indian Empires, the definition of its course and 
the investigation of its many affluents have become of great import¬ 
ance to Political Geography. The accumulation of materials for a 
“ Monograph on the Oxus " has accordingly occupied much of my 
leisure time for tho last two years, and although Sir Roderick 
Murchison’s announcement in his last Anniversary Address that the 
Memoir would be published in onr‘Journal’ of this year cannot 
now be realized, still I am able to say that the paper is very nearly 
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completed. The first portion of the Memoir, indeed, which treats 
of tho antiquities of tho Oxus Valley, and which was read before 
the Geographical Section of tho British Association in 1870, has 
been already printed, and the second and third portions ore in a 
very forward state. In the second portion, which is devoted to a 
careful delineation of tho Upper Oxus, from its source in Pamir to 
the confines of Kliarism, I have derived great assistance from the 
geographical work of Ibn Dustch, un author of the third oentury of 
the llcjrcb, who gives a more detailed and methodical account of the 
hydrography of this part of Asia than is to he found in any other 
Oriental writer. Ibn Dusteh describes four river-systems as com¬ 
bining to form the Oxus:—lstly. Tho true Jihun, rising in Thibet 
(Thibet was a general name for the country east of Bodakhshin), 
and flowing westward, through Vakhtin, under the namo of tho 
Vakhiib. (This is the modern Panjeh.) 2ndly. The VakhsMb, 
rising in tho upper country of the Kharlukhieh Turks, and passing 
in succession through the districts of Pamir, Riisht, and Kumid 
(Roslian and Kum), to tho famous “stone bridge,” and uniting with 
tiro Yakhhdb at the ford of Mileh. (This is hardly reconcilable 
with the usually received identity of tho Surkhab and Vakhshib, 
and rather points to the Kdr&ktil branch of the Oxus, which may 
perhaps, after all, bo the real Darwdz River.) 3rdly. Tho Ramid, 
rising in the hills abovo ltusht, and flowing towards Chagdnidn, 
where it is joined by tho Kam-rtid, the Niham-r&d, and the Khawer- 
rud (i. e. tho various branches of the Hissdr River), which oome 
from the mountains of Butturn and those of Sindm, Nihdra, and 
Khdwar. It finally passes Baraghan, on the Yak bib (modern Bul- 
gewan), and Kovddian, and joins the Jihun abovo Tcrmid. (This 
mention of Siuam in connection with Nihdm, now called Kafir-nihdn, 
suggests that tho famous fort of Mokanna, " the veiled prophet,” was 
at Ilissar.) And 4thly. Tho river-system of Badakhshdn, formed of 
the Fargham (river of Jerm), the Vartan (Bartan of Edrisi, Ortanj 
of * Timur’s History' and modern Yardoj), and the Jilan (n doubtful 
name, perhaps tljo Sir Gholam of Wood). This notice, which is far 
more detailed than that of tho standard geographers, Iatakhri, Ibn 
lloukal, Edrisi, «kc., has never before been published, and its valuo 
will l«j at once appreciated by those who have investigated this 
very obscure, but, under present circumstances, not unimportant 
subject 

The third portion of tho “ Monograph on tho Oxus ” refers to tho 
delta of the river, and traces up the history of the several changes 
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of its course between the Caspian and the Aral, from the earliest 
times to the present day. My general views on this snbject, which, 
however, were disputed by Sir Roderick Murchison, formed the 
subject of an address, which I delivered to tho Society in 1867, and 
they have recently been placed before the public in more detail; 
but in a matter of so much interest, the evidence adduced cannot 
be too minute and circumstantial, and I propose, therefore, in the 
Monograph in question, to quote all the original authorities—not 
only Greek and Latin, but Arabic, Persian, Turkish, and Russian— 
proving, as I hope, from their united testimony, that the deflection 
of the waters of the Oxus into the Aral having been caused in 
modem times—not by any upheaval of the surface of tho Turcoman 
desert, but by tho simple accidents of fluvial action in an alluvial 
soil the restoration of tho river to its old bed debouching into tho 
Caspian, which is now nnder the serious consideration of tho Russian 
Government, is a work of no engineering difficulty whatever, and 
will thus be assuredly accomplished as soon as the neutrality of 
Khiva is secured either by negotiation or bv arms. 

Indian Surrey*.—During the season of 1870-71 the Great Trigo¬ 
nometrical Survey, proceeding on six series of triangulations, com¬ 
pleted 11,203 square miles of princi|>al and 10,076 of secondary 
work. In Assam, the party nnder Mr. W. 0. Rossenrodo encoun¬ 
tered considerable difficulties, tho plains being covered with gm«s 
12 feet high, tho hills clothed with dense forest, and tho smoke 
from the burning jungle often forming a dark canopy which obscured 
the view. I he whole party also suffered from fever, aud tho pro¬ 
gress made, in tho face of such obstacles, is creditable to the perse¬ 
verance and resource of Mr. Rossenrode and his fellow-workers. 
Progress has also been made with the Brahmaputra, Beder. Bilaspur, 
and tho two Bangalor Series. The topographical operations under 
the Superintendent of tho Great Trigonometrical Survey huvo been 
carried on in Guzerat, Kattywar, and the Cosi Valley: and two 
parties under Captain Herschcl and Lieut. Trotter have boon at 
work on latitude observations. 

It is considered a most important object to have tho Russian and 
Indian geudetical operations in the same terms, and this has been 
effected to some extent by an interchange of instruments. Capo 
Comorin is already connected with two stations north of Chang- 
chentno, and if the Russians bring their triangulation to their out¬ 
posts on the 1 ien-shan, the two surveys will only be separated by 
a distance of 100 miles across a country presenting no physical 
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difficulties. Thus the connection of the Russian and Indian trian- 
gulations may bo looked forward to as a great work to be achieved 
by the present generation. 

In September, 1871, Colonel Walker, the Superintendent of the 
Great Trigonometrical Survey, who is now on leave in England, 
ascertained the longitude of Teheran by telegraph from London, in 
communication with Major St. John, R.K., of the Persian Telegraph 
Department. The signals were sent through tire line of the Indo- 
European Telegraph Company, the Greenwich times of the signals 
being ascertained by a clock in the Telegraph Office, which was 
governed by a clock in the Greenwich Observatory, while tho Teheran 
times were determined by sextant observations ou the 6pot by Major 
St. John. Considerable interest attaches to this operation from tho 
circumstance that, though the distance from London to Teheran 
along the telegraph lino is 3870 miles, and it was necessary to 
employ automatic relays at five intermediate stations, tho entire 
retardation of the electric current in either direction was found to 
average less than half a second. Thus there is much reason to hope 
that, when the necessary instruments are available in India, exact 
and final determinations of the differences of longitude of the Green¬ 
wich and Madras observatories and the stations on the arcs of parallel 
of the Indian Survey may be obtained without any serious diffi¬ 
culty. The value now determined for tho longitude of Teheran is 
51° 2-1' 5" k. of Greenwich. It differs by less than half a mile from 
the value which had been previously deduced by Major St. John by 
combining a telegraphic determination of the difference between 
Teheran and Kurrachee, which was mode by himself, with the trigo¬ 
nometrical difference between Kurrachee and the Madras observatory, 
which is furnished by the operations of tho Great Trigonoinetricrd 
Survey of India; and assuming for the Mudras Observatory the 
latest and most exact longitude, 80° 14' 20" K. of Greenwich. This 
close coincidence between two independent results may bo accepted 
ns a sufficient proof that there can be no very material error in tho 
adopted value for tho Madras Observatory ; and this is a matter of 
some consequence, as all the most important determinations of longi¬ 
tude in India have invariably been refeircd differentially to that 
observatory. 

Colonel Walker has completed the first volume of the ‘History of 
the Great Trigonometrical Survey,’ and we have been presented 
with a copy by the Secretary of Stato for India. As a record <>f 
accurate geodetical measurement, and of arduous services well per- 
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formed, this great work will yield to none that has hitherto been 
published by any Europcau nation, either in interest or in scientific 
importance. It contains a very interesting introductory acconnt of 
the early operations of the survey from 1800 to 1830; but the main 
body of the work is devoted to a detailed description of the standards 
of measure, and a record of the measurement of the base-lines. 

Six Topographical Survey parties have been at work during 
1870-71, under tho superintendence of Colonel Thnillier, the Sur¬ 
veyor-General of India, which, together with the Revenue Survey 
parties in tho Bengal Presidency, have completed the mapping of 
31,530 square miles. These parties have been at work in Gwalior 
and Central India, in tho 1 izagaputnm Agency, in tho Central 
Provinces and Itewah, in Malwa and Bhopal, in Khandesh, and in 
Eajputana. A party, under Captain Badgley, has also accompanied 
tho Looshai expedition, starting from Cachar; and a very valuable 
contribution to the geography of tho eastern frontier of India may 
bo expected from its labours.* Colonol Thnillier has shown his 
usual activity in publishing useful maps and in meeting the demands 
of administrative deportments, as well as those of the public. As 
many as thirteen now quarter plates of tho Indian Atlas have already 
been engraved and published at Calontta, and twenty-ono more are 
in various stages of progress; but tho European engraving staff 
urgently needs to bo enlarged. Several important general maps 
have oIno either been published, or aro in course of publication 
under ( olonel Thuillier's auspices. Among these may be mentioned 
new general maps of Oudh and Sindh, a very useful map of tho 
eastern frontier, including parts of China and Burmah, and a new 
map of Orissa. 

The Revenue Surveys in India have not hitherto contributed 
much^to onr objects, as more attention has, as a rule, been paid to 
questions relating to the settlement and assessment of tho hind than 
to the preparation of materials for maps, in tho conduct of these 
operations. But a really good Revenue Survey, while furnishing 
complete information for settlement purposes, shonld be executed 
throughout on accurate principles, and supply materials for oom- 
piling maps for general use. Such a system has always been advo¬ 
cated by Colonel Thnillier; but in tho Madras Presidency alone 
has any approach to a compliance with all these demands been 

- * !>“ *>een recently reported from India that, during the continuance of the 

laxMhai Expedition, the officers of the Survey Department have extended their 
opcratMBs from Cachar on the north to Munnipoor on the sontb. including within 
t&eir series of triangles an area of about ■WOO square miles. 
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effected. The Madras ltevenue Survey, therefore, is the only one 
that can at present claim much attention from geographers. Under 
the able superintendence of Colonel Priestley it has been executed 
on strictly accurate principles in every stage, and, up to March Jlst 
1871, the number of square miles that had been surveyed was 
41,043. As it is connected with the points of the Great Trigono¬ 
metrical Survey, it can bo made available for geographical pur¬ 
poses by combining the village maps, and publishing them, on 
reduced scales, as Talook maps. These, again, will bo combined to 
form district maps; and one of the latter is now under compilation. 
Our thanks are due to Colonel Priestley and his Staff for tuning, 
while engaged in tho arduous task of defining boundaries, fields, 
and villages, for fiscal purposes, taken care that their work shall 
also he available for the construction of usoful general maps. 

Tho question of marine surveys is still under tho consideration 
of the Government of India; but the importance of adopting 
effective measures for securing the duo execution and continued 
revision of marine surveys and charts is strongly felt both in India 
and in this country. Tho Madras Government have reported that 
several important surveys require to bo made along tho coasts of 
that Presidency, and that others require periodical revision. 'Die 
Bombay Government have shown their senso of tho great im¬ 
portance of marine surveys by tho measures they have recently 
adopted. From March to June, 1871, Mr. Girdlestone was engaged, 
in tho schooner Constance of 186 tons, in surveying tho largo inlet 
of Khor Hapsh on the Mekran Coast, between Jask and Chabor, of 
which he has completed a chart; and tho same vessel, commanded 
by Mr. Chnpman, has since been surveying the reels near Bahrein 
in tho Persian Gulf. On the Bengal side, a survey of the creeks 
and rivers on the coast of Orissa was completed in 1870-71, by Mr. 
Harris, on experienced river surveyor, and tho charts are being pre¬ 
pared for publication on a small scale at Calcutta. But it is not 
desirable that theso desultory operations should bo undertaken by 
the different local Governments as tho need arises, without any 
combined or systematic plan, with wholly inadequate means, and 
with on apparent absence of appreciation of tho necessity for exe¬ 
cuting such surveys on rigorous trigonometrical principles. The 
adoption of effective measures lor securing the duo execution and 
continued revision of marine surveys and charts on the coasts of 
India, is a want which yearly becomes more urgent. 

During the autumn of 1871 anothor portion of tho mountain- 
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region, which bounds India on the north, won examined by Mr. 
". T. Blanford, of tho Geological Survey. During three inonth»' 
leavo this accomplished Iraveller, with tho main object of studying 
tho xoology of the eastern and northern frontieni of British Sikkim, 
reached the Donkiu Pass, 18,500 feet above the sea, and obtained a 
view of Tibet. He also ascertained tho position of another pass 
never before laid down in any map, and met with three unmapped, 
lakes. Since Dr. Hooker and,I)r. Campbell explored this region in 
1849, only one European had penetrated to the Donkiu Pass pre¬ 
vious to Sir. Blau ford's visit last year. Mr. Blanfotd, who did 
such excellent work in Abyssinia, has now joined Sir Frederick 
Goldsmid on tho Seistin frontier, and we may confidently anticipate 
much valuable information from him. regarding the geology and 
xoology of a country almost entirely unknown. Before concluding my 
notiee of the labours of surveyors und geographers in British India, I 
may mention that the officers of the Quartermaster-General's Depart¬ 
ment, under tho auspices of Lieutenant-Colonel MacGregor, are 
engaged in collecting materials for gazetteers of the different coun- 

Tn u Cen i trul Asia > and translations of Meyendorfs journey 
to Bokhara by Captain Chapman, and of Muravicfs visit to Khiva 

li.l S Lockha ^‘* httV0 been published at Calcutta. 

Bothth^yotmg officers rented in Abyssinia, and are Fellows of 
our Society. Some valuable memoirs on different districts in India 
containing geographical information, have also been published by 
-lembers of the Civil Service. Among these I may mention the 
1 ni ,. CK80r ° ^ r * " e-stland, and the Memoir on Gbazeepon- 

jj I ® db4m - 1 Lo fonaer w°rk contains an interesting dcscrip- 
tion of he river-system in the Jessore district, and of its changes 
- .'k 0 centui T* including information on tho progri** 
'i e ( f r t,on Gauge tic delta. I may add that a vast 

■ n ° r ' Va ,l “kle geographical muterial is being collected 

■ ■ ^ . - , ' d ’ cer8 who are preparing memoirs on their 

respectivo districts in all jiarts of India. 

AmUrson', Report on the Expedition lo Western Fumm -Dr. John 
n erren, w i<> accompanied,as scientific observer, the expedition of 
I5 T aU *° th ° Yunan. has recently 

1 i W * i ,"-i . ? U ! ta uarrat * vo of the journey. Previously we 
imd no detaa od information of this important undertaking beyond 

the Official Bepcrt of Major S laden and a short paper communicated 
by him to the Society, of which some accounV was given in the 
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Presidential Address of last year. The large and handsome volume 
now received is a most important contribution to our knowledge of 
the country lying between the Upper Irrawaddy and the Western 
frontier of China—a region interesting as forming the ancient com¬ 
mercial highway between Western China and Btirmah, and con¬ 
sisting of a series of long elevated valleys of great fertility, peopled 
by the Shuns, a raco distinct both from the Burmese and the Chinese, 
and the seat of an ancient empire. Dr. Anderson treats his subject 
in an exhaustive manner; one-half this volume consisting of a series 
of pregnant chapters on the following subjects:—1. A critical 
account of the former History of the country. 2. The Wars between 
Bunuah and China. 3. A review of the Work of all former Tra¬ 
vellers in tho region. 4. The Physical Geography and Geolog}'. 
5. The Ethnology, which contains u great amount of valuable 
information regarding tho Shuns, Kakhyens, and other races to the 
oast of Dham<h 6. On the Maboramedans in Yunan, comprising a 
history of the rise and pntgress of this sect, and an account, which 
at the present time is of special importance, of the Pan thuya, who 
have erected an independent Mahommcdan kingdom at the expense 
of the Chinese Province of Yunan. 7. The trade-routes of I pper 
Bunuah; and, finally, 8. On the Irrawaddy and its Sources; on 
which subject Dr. Anderson had previously communicated a paper 
to our Society, which was printed in tho 40th volume of the 
* Journal.’ The rest of tho volume is occupied by a narrative of 
the journey from Mandalay to Motncin and back, and by a number 
of Appendices, all of which are of value to tho inquirer. It is 
seldom, indeed, that we have to record the appearance of a book of 
Travels, so complete and so rich in solid information as tho present. 
Nevertheless its painstaking author announces in the preface that it 
forms only tho first section of his Report—tho second, which is soon 
to follow, relating to the Natural History of tho region, more espe¬ 
cially belonging to the appointment he held as Naturalist to the 
Expedition. 

Russian Asia .—The progress of Russia in Asia continues to be¬ 
an absorbing topic of interest to geographers, owing to the new 
N fields for exploration which are being opened out in the remote 
regions which have remained for so long a time inaccessible to 
European travellers. 

Since 1868, in which year her empire was enriched by the acqui¬ 
sition of the fertile region between the Jaxartes and the Oxus, and 
the possession of some of the most wealthy and populous cities of 
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Central Asia, the efforts of Russia havo been chiefly turned towards 
the consolidation of her new dominions, to the development of their 
resources and of her Asiatic trade, and to the improvement of the 
means of communication with these distant provinces. The sur¬ 
prising rapidity with which, during the last ten years, lines of 
railway havo been constructed over the whole extent of Russia 
in Europe, justify the expectation that in a few years railroads 
will bo laid across the Kirghiz steppes, which intervene between 
Orenburg and Turlcistan. With the view of establishing a new and 
direct route to Central Asia, by way of the Khanat of Khiva and 
the Amu Daria, an expedition was seat in the autumn of 1860 
to explore and survey the old bed of tho Amu Daria, and the 
steppes of Turcomanio, lying to the east of the Caspian. This 
expedition landed at Krasnovodsk Rav, which is situated in tho 
Gulf of Balkhan, in the 40° parallel of north latitude, on tho 
south-east shore of the Caspian, and immediately opposite the port 
of Baku, in Daghestan, from which it is only 200 vorets distant. 
Its position is, therefore, well adapted to sorvo as a base of opera¬ 
tions against tho still independent Khanat of Khiva, and it will pro¬ 
bably become at some future timo a great cnirepti for the trade 
between Asia and Europe. Although the unsettled state of tho 
Kirghiz Steppes and the ijealonsy of the Khan of Khiva liavo 
hitherto greatly retarded the progress of the expedition, and havo 
interfered with the scientific investigations of tho officers who 
accompanied it, some interesting details have been communicated 
to the Imperial Geographical Society. 

The topographical labours which havo been executed over a dis¬ 
tance of upwards of 1000 miles in tho directions of east and south¬ 
east from Krasnovodsk Bay, combined with astronomical observations 
for determining tho latitude and longitude of the most important 
places, will now enable Russian cartographers to draw accurate 
maps of the country east of tho Caspian, part of which had not 
previously been explored by Europeans. Springs of fresh water 
lmvo been discovered in abundance in the old bed of the Amu 
Dam; and it is anticipated that, if no greater difficulties are 
met with in that portion of the river-bed which has not yet 
been examined, a good caravan-route will, in course of time, be 
established between Krasnovodsk and Khiva. Tho studies which 
are being made in the different branches of natural science are 
as yet too incomplete to do more than servo as a basis for the 
further investigation of tho basins of tho Aral and Caspian soas. 
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When these explorations have been more extensively proseented, 
and their results elaborated, onr geographical knowledge of these 
vast plains will bo much improved. 

The north-icest of Mongolia has been mapped by M. Veniukoflf from 
the itineraries of Bnssian travellers who have explored it of late 
years. Among these we will mention M. Print*, who went to 
Khobdo in 1862; M. SchishmarefF, who travelled from l T rga 
to [Jliasutai in 1868; and M. Matusoffsky, whoso interesting 
journey in 1870, from the frontiers of Western Siberia to Khobdo, 
and Uliasntai, nnd thence to the north, to tho sources of the 
Ycnissei, and to Minnsinsk, is a valuable addition to our know¬ 
ledge of a region hitherto almost unexplored. M. VeniukofTs 
researches demonstrate that the position of Khobdo must be moved 
considerably to the east of the meridian 107’ 45' assigned to 
it by Klaproth in his map of Central Asia. Veniukoflf proposes 
to place this town in the parallel of 48’ 7' y. lat., and in tho 
meridian 109° 18* long. e. of Forro, thus altering its position 74 
miles, as compared with Klaproth’s map. The position of Lake 
Iko-Aral must also be rectified, as well ns tho axis of tho chain 
Ektak-Altai, which in Klaproth’s map forms too acute an angle 
with the meridian. Tho position, howevor, of Uliasutai appears 
to be quite correctly marked on tho old map. 

In Turkistan M. Sch<?pelefT has explored tho district of Kuldja, 
and has communicated some valuable information on its geo¬ 
graphical position, local character, the different tribes which com¬ 
pose its population, and tho mode in which they are distributed. 
He has also given an interesting description of his expedition 
across the Moudjart Pass in the Tian-Shan, from its northern slope 
to the outpost of Mozar Bacha, in the territory of Kashgar, near tho 
mer de glace on the southern slope of the Thian Shan. A still more 
important journey, in this part of Asia, is that of M. Fedchenko, 
from June to August, 1871, to the northern part of the Pamir Steppe. 
A preliminary account of this exploration only has at present 
appeared, and in the Bnssian language, printed at Tashkend. 
Southward of Khodjend ho describes the route as ascending a suc¬ 
cession of terrace-like steppes, and the road thence led from Wnrnch, 
by the Hodja-Chiburgun Gorge, to tho Chiptyk Pass, 12,000 feet 
above tho sea-level. Peaks rose in the vicinity to a height estimated 
at between 18,000 and 10,000 feet, with immense glaciers, carrying 
lateral moraines, between them. This part of tho mountainous 
region is described os excessively rugged and difficult to travel over. 
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The author regretted he was unable to reach Karetcgin, which at 
that time, owing to political causes, was inaccessible to travellers 
coming from Kliokan. 

A new map of Khokan has been made by M. Struve, from his 
recent astronomical observations. In China some enterprising 
Russian travellers have been engaged during the last vear in 
exploring the upper valley of the Yellow River, under the auspices 
of the Imperial Geographical Society of St Petersburg. After 
passing through Kalgan, and crossing tho desert of Gobi, they 
entered the mountains of Suma-Khodo, about 80 miles north-west 
of tho town of Kuku-khoto, and visited the country of the Unites, 
the Ordos, and Alaschau, in south-eastern Mongolia. According to 
the last accounts they had returned to Pekin for supplies of money 
and provisions, preparatory to another expedition, in which they 
hoped to penetrate to Ktiku-nor. 

Among the othor scientific expeditions which huvo been organ¬ 
ized by the Geographical Society at St. Petersburg, that of M. 
IalinkofT to tho lacustrine region of the Government of Olonetz, 
between Lake Onega and the frontiers of tbo Government of Arch- 
angel, deserves to be noticed as of special interest to naturalists. 
Attention should also be directed to Baron Maydell’s expedition to 
tho country of the Tchuktehia, in Northern Siberia, as well ns 
to tho ethnological and statistical expedition to the western pro¬ 
vinces of Russia and Russian Poland, under M. Tchubinsky. 

N e have recently received tbo first publication of tbo Caucasian 
Section of tbo Imperial Geographical Society of Russia, whose 
Secretary, M. Kowalevsky, informs us by letter that tho Section has 
been established with tho view of studying tho geography of the 
Caucasus and its adjacent districts. 

Mmthuria. A paper giving an account of u Journey in the 
Northern Provinces of Manchuria, by Mr. Thomas Adkins, Consul 
at Newchwang, was communicates! to mo, a few weeks ago, by Sir 
utherford Alcock, but 1 regret to w»y it cannot bo published until 
a portion of the manuscript, lost through accident, is replaced by 
author.. 1 ho paper narrates the incidents of a journey made 

’*' * , ^ r ° n> t ^ 10 c '^ Kirin to Ningutd and other places 

t.ist c to Sungari River, and describes, in a graphic manner, tho 
many curious physical phenomena observable in that part of Jlan- 
c nina. The Sungari, whose blue waters rival in hue those of the 

•e o eneva, is described by the author as a picturesque and 
magnificent stream, flowing through a richly-wooded country. As 
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is well known, this fine rivor, a southern tributary of tlio Arnnr, is 
navigable as for as Girin, by large vessels from 'the mouth of tho 
Amur, a Russian steamer having ascended it in 1859. The volcanic 
or lava region near the River Hurka, and tho lake and waterfall 
formed by that stream, wero also visited and described. It is to bo 
hoped that tho missing parts of this j vapor, which will form a 
valuable addition to our knowledge of Northern Manchuria, will be 
supplied by the author, so that we may be able to read it at one of 
our meetings during the next Session. 

The Archimandrite l’alladius, whose journey through Manchuria 
formed the subject of discussion at one of our meetings this year, 
and will appear in extenso in the next volume of tho * Journal,’ has 
returned to Pekin by sea after visiting tho ports on the seaboard of 
Russian Manchuria, and completing his researches on the archneology 
and ethnology of that country. 

AUSTRALIA. — First Discorcry of Australia .—I have been informed 
by Mr. Slajor that, on the 14th March, ho read before the Society of 
Antiquaries a paper entitled • Further Facts in the History of the 
Early Discovery of Australia,’ which, though antiquarian, is too 
important to tho history of geography to bo omitted from this record 
of the year’s doings. In 1861, Mr. Major had made known, for the 
first time, through the medium of that Society, the fact that Australia 
had been discovered in 1601 by a Portuguese named Monoel Godinho 
de Eredia,—an announcement which made the date of tho first 
authenhctitnl discovery fivo years earlier than had been pre¬ 
viously accepted in history, and transferred tho honour of that 
discovery from Holland to Portugal. Tiro only evidence of'this 
fact which Mr. Major was able to adduce at tho time, was a MS. 
map (and that not original), which stated that the discovery' had 
been made under tho orders of tho Viceroy Ayres de Saldanha, hut 
corroborated by a printed Portuguese document, which showed 
that the discoverer had really boon ougaged in similar explorations 
under the orders of tho said Viceroy's predecessor. Quite recently, 
howuver, there has been found in the Royal Burgundian Library at 
Brussels, Eredia’s original autograph report of this discovery to 
King Philip III., accompanied by views, charts, and portraits, 
which it is hoped that the Chevalier Portuguese Minister nt Brussels 
will have an authorisation and credit from his Government to 
publish. 

Meanwhile Mr. Major’s researches had led to the disclosure of a 
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fact of equal, if not of greater, importance than this. In 1859, he 
had called attention, in his 4 Early Voyages to Terra Australis,’ to 
some half-dozen French MS. maps of the world—most of them in the 
British Museum—on which Australia was laid down at a very much 
earlier period than that just mentioned, but with no record of the 
name either of a discoverer or of a ship, nor any statement of the 
period at which the discovery was made. Some of these maps were 
undated, but the oldest written date was 1542. On the country 
representing Australia, named Jave la Grande, were names of 
rivers, capes, and bays, which Mr. Major, in common with others 
who had commented on these maps, had taken for Gallicized Portu¬ 
guese, and hence inferred tliat the Portuguese were tho discoverers. 
It so happened, however, that, about three months ago, an engraved 
map of tho world, recently purchased by the British Museum, fell 
under Mr. Major’s notice, on which, though in a very much vaguer 
manner, Australia appeared to be indicated under tho name of Hcgio 
Patnlis, while the map bore the remarkably early date of 1531. The 
map itself was made by Oronco Find, a celebrated astronomer and 
mathematician, of Briau^n, in Dauphind. This remarkable cir¬ 
cumstance that all the maps of the first half of tho sixteenth century 
indicating Australia, proved to be French, while a magnificent 
Portuguese portulano, of the date of 1558, showed a perfectly blank 
space where Australia should be, led Mr. Major to tho question, 
whether the names on the 44 Jave la Grande," which ho bad pre¬ 
viously taken to bo Portuguese, might in any way be French. 
Calling to mind that tho whole of Southern France, from Gascony 
to Provence was occupied by branches of the old Languo Homanc. 
he consulted the dictionaries of these languages, and found that the 
inscriptions in question were Proven^. A further examination of 
the inscriptions confirmed the conclusion, while one of tho maps 
-dedicated to Admiral Coligny in 1555, and now in tho Ddp6t do 
la Guerre in Pans—bore the name of a Provencal pilot, named 
Guillaume le Testu, a native of Grasse. The logical deduction 
from this collection of evidence is that those who, in thoso 
early days, were alone able to lay down on maps a country 
which tan bo demonstrated from our present knowledge to 
bo Australia, were tho discoverers of that country, and that 
those discoverers were Frenchmen. The question then naturally 
arises, whether they could liavo had any predecessors in this 
field of discovery. Mr. Major’s subsequent researches, which 
he has communicated to me, effectually remove this doubt. In 
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a letter addressed to Giuliano do’ Medici by Andrea Corsali, a 
Florentine navigator in the Portuguese service, under date of 
May 6th, 1515, occurs the following passage:—“Eastward of 
Sumatra are the islands whore grow doves, nutmeg, and mace, 
Lign-aloes and sandalwood; and still eastwards they say is the Land 
of the Pigmios, which, in tho opinion of many, is connected south¬ 
wards with the land of Verzino, which, from its great extent, is 
not yet at this part explored, but they say that to tho we stwa rd it 
is connected with tho Antilles of tho King of Castile.” The word 
“ Verzino ” undoubtedly means Brazil, and, as tho language indicates, 
reference is here made to a vast continent supposed to surround 
tho South Pole, taking its rise, on sixteenth-century maps, in the 
land immediately south of tho Straits of Magellan; and Mr. Major is 
of opinion that this very sentence proves a knowledge of thoeo 
straits more than six yean before Magellan (tossed through them, 
and that the Pigmies are tho Fuegians, whom we know to bo tho 
smallest and most degraded specimens of tho human family. The 
portion of this groat southern land referred to by Corsali is unques¬ 
tionably how Guinea, for tho north coasts only of the Spice Islands 
alluded to—viz. Java, Sumbawa, and Flores (the two latter discovered 
by tho Portuguese in 1511)—were at that lime known, and an east¬ 
ward course thence would lead, not to Australia, but to New Guinea. 
Moreover. Gerard Mercator, in his great map of 1569, has lent tho 
weight of his opinion to New Guinea having been herb referred to. 
It would be difficult to adduce any stronger proof than this that no 
exploration of Australia had at that timo taken place; and if wo 
recall tho fact that, evon so late as 1558, the Portuguese portulano 
of Diogo Homem takes no cognizance whatever of Australia, wo 
must own that tho French aro without a rival in tho field. Indeed, 
even if thisimportantcontinent could be shown to have been sighted 
earlier by any other people, of which we possess no evidence, tho 
merit of laying down tho cast and west coasts on maps as early, if 
not earlier, tlian 1542, is a fact of too practical a nature to bo 
overlooked. It is not unreasonable to infer that Guillaume le Teetu 
was himself engaged in some, at least, of tho explorations on which 
theso maps are based, (1) because Provencal names of localities aro 
clearly to be ascribed to a Provcnpd discoverer; (2) because Andr5 
Thenet, cosmograpber to Henri II., boasts of having often sailed 
with Guillaume le Testa, and styles him a “rtuommii pilote et 
singulicr navigateur;" (3) becauso one of the Capes on the West 
Coast of tho “ Jave la Grande ” of t he French maps is named “ Cap 
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do Grace”—without doubt so named from the birthplace of this 
navigator, who on his own inap styles himself, “ de la ville Francoyso 
•de Grace.” It only remains for us to hope that, like as the original 
autograph confirmation of that first Portuguese discovery which, 
after the lapse of 260 years Mr. Major was the first to mnke known, 
has at length come to light, so wo may some day have the pleasure 
of reading the original narrative of that yet earlier discovery by tho 
French, of which the French themselves are as yet unaware, with 
which his researches have now made us acquainted. 

Telegraph-Hue across Australia .—Since tho lost Address, in which 
tho commencement of the great work of laying a lino of telegraph 
across Australia, from Adelaide to Port Darwin, was mentioned by 
my predecessor, the operations of the engineers and surveyors hnvo 
made much progress, without, however, bringing tho undertaking to 
a conclusion. I have lately received from the Colonial Office a copy 
of a Report by Mr. Todd, tho Superintendent of the Telegraph, dated 
from Ro]>er Kiver, in tho Northern Territory, the 16th of February 
last, in which an account is given of the efforts that were then being 
made to complete tho line, over tho space some two hundred miles 
in length, not at the northern end, but in the interior towards tho 
head of tho Iiopcr, between 200 and 300 milos south of Port Darwin, 
which is still wanting to bring tho cities of our great Southern 
Colonics into direct telegraphic communication with Europe. The 
surveying operations incident on tho progress of this work havo 
already led to geographical explorations of no little importance; the 
most interesting of which is tho ascent of tho River Roper by tho 
vessels carrying the material and supplies to tho working parties, 
and which has proved this stream, disemboguing on tho western 
shore of the Gnlf of Carpentaria, to bo a navigable river. The 
ascent of tho river by two steamers to a distance of 100 miles, is 
narrated in Mr. Todd s Report, and it is stated that vessels drawing 
12 or 14 feet of water can easily go up to that distance, 3 to 9 fathoms' 
depth being always funnd, except in a few wido reaches where tho 
channel could be easily deepened. The general width of tho river 
for the first 50 miles is from 400 to 500 yards, and it is bordered by 
a wido tract of alluvial land, subject, however, to inundations. 

Aeic Guinea .— Intelligence has been received from timo to time, 
within tho last few years, which affords some ground for tho belief 
that the 1 apuans of Now Guinea are not so incorrigibly hostile to 
whito men os they have generally been supposed to be. At any rate 
this seems to Iks tho case with regard to tho inhabitants of tho 
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Southern Coast, in the neighbourhood of Torres Straits, trading- 
vessels from our Australian colonies having occasionally landed at 
different points on this coast and having met with the most friendly 
treatment on tho part of the natives. My predecessor had occasion to 
record tho visits of Captain Delargy and Lieutenant Chester to this 
part of the great island, both of which gentlemen spoke of the 
friendly demeanour of the natives, when treated properly and 
approached under suitable precautions. Since then, Sir Charles 
Nicholson, who lias for a long time jmst advocated tho geographical 
exploration of New Guinea, placed in my hands a short account, 
which he had found in an Australian newspaper, of another amicable 
reception of a trader on the same part of the coast. 

Whilst these desultory visits were being paid to the southern side 
of New Guinea, a Russian Havant, M. Miklonka Haclay, has been 
quietly pursuing his investigations on the northern coast in Astro¬ 
labe Bay. At least it is supposed that he has been so occupied, for 
no news has been received from him for some time past, and the 
anxiety of his colleagues in St. Petersburg has been such, that 
Admiral Lutke, in March last, addressed me, on the part of the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences, with a view to obtaining the good 
offices of our Society, in ascertaining the safety of the too-adventurous 
explorer. It was stated that M. Maclay had been deposited, with 
his two servants, well furnished with provisions, arms, and ammu¬ 
nition, in Astrolabe Bay, by a Russian corvette, about a year 
previously, and that nothing had since been heard of him. On 
the receipt of Admiral Lutke’s letter, it afforded me much gratifi¬ 
cation to carry out his wishes, in so far as to address tho Governors 
of New South Wales and Queensland, requesting them to recommend 
tho masters of any vessels which might be h-aving tho porta of those 
colonies for the neighbourhood of Now Guinea, to make inquiries, 
and, if possible, to find and assist M. Maclay. 

Borneo .—A very interesting paper on the interior of tho northern 
pat t of this little-known island has been read during the session, 
from the pen of our Associate, Lieutenant De Crespigny, who has 
been long resident in Northern Borneo, and whose familiarity with 
the languages and customs of the natives and knowledge of Natural 
History render all that he communicates well deserving of atten¬ 
tion. The paper I now allude to describes the Padass River, and the 
Mtiruts and other tribes of indigenes inhabiting its banks. Tho 
Pudass, and several other streams, more or less parallel, running 
south and west, take their rise on the slopes of Mount Kinihalu, and 
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flow through a fertile plain. Many original observations on tho 
orang-otan and on the botanical productions of tho region are given, 
besides vocabularies of fivo of the native languages. In a recent 
letter Lieutenant De Crespigny offers himself to explore the interior 
of New Guinea, under the auspices of the Society. 

Formosa .—Our knowledge of the savage interior of this interesting 
island is gradually although slowly increasing. In former years 
Consul Swinhoo contributed a paper on its geography and ethnology, 
and since then Dr. Collingwood has published an account of a journey 
across a portion of tho interior. But the descriptions of these ablo 
naturalist travellers related almost exclusively to tho northern and 
more accessible part of tho island. In the last number of our * Pro¬ 
ceedings’ will bo found an account of ‘ A Visit to Tok-o-Tok, Chief 
of the Eighteen Tribes,’ by Mr. T. F. Hughes, of tho Chinese Cus¬ 
toms, which gives us much information regarding Southern Formosa. 
The aborigines of the southern part of the island had hitherto pos¬ 
sessed an evil reputation for their barbarous treatment of the crews 
of vessels shipwrecked on their coast; but, according to Mr. Hughes, 
whose mission was in connection with a disaster of this kind, and 
who happily recovered tho crew uninjured, tho savages are always 
ready to meet kindness with kindness, and he and his party were 
received with groat hospitality. Judging from some observations 
given by Mr. Hughes on tho climate of Formosa, this island enjoys 
a great advantage over the opposite mainland of China. During tho 
north-east monsoon, from October to May, the temperature is similar 
to that of Italy and the south of France, and tho heat during tho 
south-west monsoon is far from being so great as that of any part of 
the Chinese ooost. south of Tientsin. 

Japan .—Our Medalist, Captain ltlakiston, has added to his geo¬ 
graphical reputation by his recent journey ronnd the island of Ye*o, 
an account of which was read by Sir Harry Parkes at our meeting 
of the 12th February last During this journey Captain Blakiston 
gathered a largo amount of information regarding the inhabitants, 
productions, and resources of this interesting and little-known island. 
Having been long resident at Hakodadi, tho chief Japanese settle¬ 
ment in Yezo, situated in the extreme south, he was well qualified 
for this undertaking, and he hail besides tho advantage of travelling 
as a Japanese official, no went by ship to Hamanaka, on the south¬ 
eastern ooost, and disembarking there with his servant on the 6th of 
October, 1870, journeyed by land round tho shore, completing tho 
tour of the island, a distance of 895 miles, by the 29th of November, 
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and finding hospitality at the Quaitho*, or Japanese trading and 
fishing stations, which are met with at intervals throughout'the coast 
country. The aboriginal population of Yczo, as is well known, con¬ 
sists of the singular race of hairy men, called Ainos, concerning 
whom Captain Blukiston gives some interesting details. Their total 
number, however, is estimated at 25,000, which is but a small popu¬ 
lation for an island somewhat larger than Ireland. The resident 
Japanese nnmbor some 120,000 souls. The whole interior of tho 
island is very scantily peopled and but little known, oven to tho 
Japanese. At present this largo island is profitable to tho Japanese 
only from its fisheries; but tho southern and western parts are rich 
in mineral productions—gold, silver, lead, iron, petroleum, and coal 
—so that a more prosperous future may safely bo anticipated for 
this extreme northern part of tho Japanese empire. 

Until recently tho coasts of Yezo had never been proporly sur¬ 
veyed, and tho form and position of its eastern and northern shores, 
as shown on our maps, were quite erroneous. A survey, conducted 
in 1871 by Commander II. C. St. John, in II.M.S. Sylcia, has remedied 
this defect, and the Admiralty cliarts of tho island will in future 
give its coast-lino accurately. Commander St. John’s Report to tho 
Hydrographcr contains also somo interesting particulars relative to 
the inhabitants, productions, and climate of Yezo, and will be pub¬ 
lished in our * Journal.’ 

South America.— In tho last Annual Address mention was mado 
of on important contribution to our knowledge of tho rapids and 
cataracts of tho River Madeira, resulting from tho labours of 
Messrs. Joseph and Francis Keller, engineers in the service of tho 
Government of Brazil. These obstructions, extending for nearly 
230 miles along tho course of this river, have hitherto operated as a 
check to intercourse along this grand stream, which would other¬ 
wise form tho main artery of communication between tho Atlantic 
coast and Bolivia by way of tho Amazons. The importance of this 
river to tho rich territory of tho Bolivian Republic will be readily 
comprehended when it is considered that, utiliko Peru, the great 
bulk of the population is located in tho interior of tho country, on 
the head-waters of the streams which flow on tho one hand towards 
tho Amazons, and on tho other towards tho Plata, and is separated 
from tho Pacific coasts by a broad tract of desert and mountains. 
Water-communication by way of tho Amazons with the Atlantic, 
and with Europe, has become a necessity to the development of the 
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resources of the country. The Bolivian Government have, there¬ 
fore, in co-operation with that of Brazil, whose western provinces 
would also be greatly benefited by the opening of the Madeira, 
decided on making a vigorous attempt to overcome these obstacles, 
and haveconoedod to a Company organized by one of onr associates. 
Colonel G. E. Church, the right and privileges of constructing a 
railway which shall connect the lower course of the river with the 
long stretch of navigable stream above tho rapids, and which will 
thus remove tho only obstaclo to tho utilization of a natural com¬ 
mercial route nearly 3000 miles in length, from tho mouth of tho- 
Amazons to tho upper waters of tho tributaries of the Madeira at 
tho eastern foot of the Andes. According to a statement published 
by Colonel Church, the successful cairyingont of this scheme would 
bring two millions of people — that is, four-fifths of tho entire popu¬ 
lation of the Amazon basin, with all the vegetable and mineral 
wealth of their country—within easy reach of Europe, from which 
they are at present separated by the Andes and by the circumnavi¬ 
gation of Cape Morn. To us, as Geographers, this project is ono of 
great interest, not only from tho direct contribution to our know¬ 
ledge which the surveys connected with the railway are sure to afford, 
but from the prospect held out of the exploration of tho Beni and 
other little-known tributaries which flow through this region from the 
Andean region of South Peru and Northern Bolivia. It is gratifying 
to learn that tho first two steamers, carrying the staff of engineers 
and mechanics, and a large portion of the material, loft England 
in April last for tho Madeira, rid Para and tho Amazons. 

Wo are indebted to our Medalist, Mr. William Chandless, for n 
document of considerable value and utility to travellers in this part 
of South America, as well as to Geographers. This is a “ List of Geo¬ 
graphical Positions in tho Valley of the Amazons,” compiled by Mr. 
I. II. Rochelle, of the Peruvian Hydrographic Commission. It gives 
the exact position of a large number of places, from observations 
taken chiefly by officers in the Peruvian service and not yet pub¬ 
lished, at least in an accessible form. It will be published in the 
“ Additional Notices in the current number of our * Proceedings/ 

Mr. C. B. Brown, of the Geological Survey of British Guiana, 
whose paper on his discovery of the magnificent waterfall of 
Kaictcur, in tho interior of that colony, attracted considerable 
attention last Session, has since then continued his exploration with 
good results, and is now returned for a short period of repose to 
England. The gTeak-r part of tho wild region travoised by 31 r. 
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Brown is known to ns by tho explorations of Sir Hubert Schotu- 
burgk, bnt many important parts were left untouched by that dis¬ 
tinguished traveller which Mr. Brown has been able to examine. 
For example, tho head-waters of the Corentyn and Essequibo 
rivers, and the line of watershed lying east and west which 
separates the Guiana drainage from that of the Amazons. Mr. 
Brown devoted seven months to this exploration, from September, 
1871, to March, 1872. Ascending tho Corentyn to tho southern 
frontier of tho colony, he followed the boundary line over the 
American mountains to tho Essequibo, returned thence again to 
the Corentyn, and descended the river to the sea. lie afterwards 
o-ccuded the Borbioe River nearly to its source, and crowed from 
there to the upper waters of tho Demerara. The most important 
result of these explorations is the ascertained low altitude of tho 
watershed. In the place whore on our host maps we find a 
formidable-looking mountain range under tho names of Sierra 
Acarni and Sierra Tnmuraque, Mr. Brown walked with his party 
•of six men over an undulating country, elevated only 600 to 
700 feet above the sea-level, and met with no other obstacle than 
dense forest and swampy ground. The highest hill observed was 
only 1240 feet above the sea; this ho ascended, and obtained from 
its summit an extensive view over the hilly country to the south, 
lie fully satisfied himself that there was no definite range along 
tho line of watershed. 

Arctic Expioratiox. —During last summer the reconnaissance of 
the sea between Spitsbergen and Xovaya Zemlya, by Lieutenants 
Payer and Weyprecht, which Sir Roderick Murchison referred to 
in his last Address, w;ia accomplished, under tho auspices of the 
Austrian Government. Tho objoct of these enterprising ex¬ 
plorers was to follow the supposed Gulf-stream into the Polar 
Basin, by keeping nearer the coast of Novaya Zemlya than had been 
done in the attempt of Koldewev in 1868. They sailed from Tromso, 
in Norway, on the 21st of June, 1871, in a small vessel of 70 tons, 
with a crew, all included, of eight souls. Having failed in an 
attempt to approach Gillis Land by way of Stor Fiord, they tried 
another route by following the eastern coast of the outermost islands 
of tho Spitzbergen group, and on the 2'Jth of August they had 
reached 77° 30' x., on the meridian of 42’ e., where the vicinity of 
land was indicated by the decreasing depth of the sea and the 
•numerous bear-tracks on tho ice; but thick fogs appear to have 
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constantly obscured their view. Hitherto they had been beating 
about in navigablo ice; but on the night of the 30th, in latitude 
78° x., they struck upon the ice-edge, on the meridian of 41° 30' e. 
In the evening of the 31st they were in latitude 78° 41' x„ amongst 
ice which seemed to be moving to the north-east. Here their pro¬ 
gress was stopped by thick fog and a stiff contrary wind; and many 
signs, such as fresh mud and sea-weed, led them to infer the near 
neighbourhood of land. These observations seem to lead to the 
conclusion that the land, called Gillis,or King Charles Land, to the 
eastward of the Spitsbergen group, is of considerable extent. 

Having thus readied their most northern point, the explorers 
then stood towards the coast of Novaya Zemlya, and on the 6th of 
September, in latitude 78° 5' x. on the 56th meridian, they met ice, 
with a heavy sea beating upon it. Thenoo they struggled home¬ 
ward, against continual storms from tho south-west, and anchored 
in Trotnso again on the 4th of October. 

During the same summer Mr. Smith, an English yachtsman, 
attained an unusually high latitude, within a few miles of that of 
Scoresby, by sailing up tho western sido of Spitsbergen. 

Lieutenant Payer, encouraged by tho comparative success of his 
summer cruise, is fitting out a second Austrian expedition on a more 
efficient scale, with tho intention of rounding tho northern point of 
hovaya Zemlya, and making his way along tho coast of Siberia. It 
is not at all impossible that, by dint of perseverance and good fortune, 
this gallant officer may meet with that measure of success which his 
undaunted efforts so well merit; and all English geographers will 
wish his expedition a hearty God-speed. 

A very remarkable voyage was also made, in tho summer and 
autumn of 1871, by a Norwegian captain, named Elling Carlson 
who succeeded in circumnavigating Novaya Zemlya. He sailed 
from Hammerfest on tho 16th of May, in a sloop of 60 tons, with a 

"i ?f n * nUM ^° w °y n P the western side of Novaya 
yauni o reached tho north-eastern extreme of that oxten- 
si i group. o anchored in Ice-haven on tho 7th of September, and 
discovered a house built of ship's timbers, standing at the head of 

100 • Vard, ‘ from tlle wnter - ^ was 32 feet long by 
, . , , ’. aD 1 *-' Vt ru l largo puncheons were standing round it, 
which fell to pieces when Captain Carlson attempted to remove 
, f' 1 .' f * S 8t ™>S° old building turned out to be tho house erected 

11 a ,tC * nav ‘B a,or torrents and his shipwrecked crew, 

well-mgl, three centuries ago. The number of curious article., it con- 
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tained. proved, beyond any doubt, that the place had not »<een visited 
since Barrents and bis men left it in two oj*n boats on the 14th of 
Jnne, 1596. The brave old commander died in his boat on the 
19th, and, liko La Peyronse and Franklin, he found a gravo in 
the midst of his discoveries; but 12 survivors, including Gcrrit do 
Veer, the second mate and historian of tho expedition, lived to 
return to Holland and to tell their Btory to the 1 rince of Orange 
and tho Danish Ambassador, after a grand dinner. Pbo Norwegian 
captain must have entered tho strange house, which had stood for 
27t> years in profound solitude, with feelings of intense curiosity 
and interest; and ho discovered and brought home a number of 
precious relics. Mr. Lister Kay, a young English gentleman, who 
was at Hammcrfest, on his way to Lapland, when Captain ( arisen 
returned, purchased tho collection, in tho belief that his Govern¬ 
ment would be eager to acquire it. This, however, proved not to 
be the ease; but the Netherlands Government have since purchased 
tho collection from Mr. Lister Kay, and the relics will find a suit¬ 
able resting-place in tho native land of \\ illiam Barronts. Among 
them arc copper cooking-utensils; gun-barrels, one of them square 
externally; carpenter’s tools; a clock; spoons; a tankard; frag¬ 
ments of engravings; three books in Dutch, ono on navigation, 
another a history of China, and a third a history of the world; 
candlesticks; a sword ; a halberd-head; and a pitcher of Ltruscan 
shape, beautifully chased. It is seldom that so interesting a 
recovery of relics has been effoeted, and the high reputation of the 
ancient Dutch navigator enhances the interest which attaches to 
them. The voyage of Barrents has been published by the llakluyt 
Society, and many of the relics brought homo by Mr. Lister Kay 
will actually bo found represented in the curious illustrations of 
Gerrit do Veer. 

Barrunts reached Ice-haven on the 26th of August, and “ hero 
they were forced, in great cold, poverty, misery, and gnef, to stay 
all tho winter.” CarUen narrowly oscapcd a similar fate, as he 
slowly made his way down the eastern side of Novaya Zciulyn. 
Once a gale from tho south-west drove him back into the Ice-haven 
of Barrents, and for several days he was much impeded by the ice. 
On the 21st of September ho was beset, and, as it was freezing hard, 
ho mado preparations to abandon tho ship ; but, providentially, he 
got into some open water on the 30th. On tho Cth of October 
he passed through tho Waigut Strait, and reached Hammerfest on 
November 4th, 1871, having accomplished tho most remarkable 
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voyage in that direction since the time of Barrents. In 1595 south* 
■westerly gales drove the ice off the shore, towards tho end of Sep¬ 
tember; and I'arlsen mentions exactly the same thing as having 
hapjtened in September, 1871. Other observations of tho old Dutch 
navigators are confirmed by tho experiences of our Norwegian 
captain; but Carlsen’s chart shortens the distance between Cape 
Nassau and Ice-haven, and thus considerably alters the shape of 
north-eastern Xovaya Zemlya. We may expect further light to be 
thrown on the geography of this region by the researches of Lieut. 
Payer during tho present year. 

I am also able to announce that Sweden is preparing a new Polar 
ex]>edition, which will sail from Gothenburg this summer, and has 
been fitted out through tho noble liberality of the inhabitants of 
that town. The veteran Arctic explorer. Professor Nordenskiold, 
will be at the head of the expedition, which consists of two vessels, 
supplied by the Swedish Government—the steamer Polhem, and a 
brig, called the Gladau. The brig will return in the autumn, but 
the steamer will lie away until tho autumn of 1878, and she takes 
out u wooden house, consisting of seven rooms and a kitchen, aud 
reindeer for the sledges. During tho autumn the intention is to 
explore the land to the eastward of Spitsbergen, which has so often 
been sighted, but never landed upon; and in the winter of 1872-73, 
with the help of reindeer, they will make a bold attempt to reach 
the North Pole, by travelling over the ice. Professor Nordenskiold 
is a veteran, for this is his sixth Arctic voyage; and he has proved 
himself to be an nble and rosoluto explorer. His companions havo 
been carefully selected, so that very important results may be con¬ 
fidently anticipated from the labours of these liardy Northmen. Tho 
old heroic literature of Scandinavia is closely connected with Arctio 
research; and we cannot 'fail to rejoice at the place which the 
descendants of Other and of Eirec Raudo are ao worthily taking 
among the explorers of the North Polar regions. 

Hut England should do something more than look on and applaud, 
while others work. The numerous Arctic expeditions and cruises 
undertaken by Swedes, Norwegians, North Germans, Austrians, and 
Americans during the lust seven years, have kept the attention of 
geographers steadily turned to the problems which remain to be 
solved within the unknown region surrounding the Northern Pole. 
The results of these efforts have all tended to confirm previous 
experience, and thus to secure that amount of unanimity with 
regard to the method of solving those interesting problems, which 
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vru.s necessary before the exploration of the North I’olar region 
could again be advocated in England, with any propel of success. 

Li the upiniou of Arctic officers, and of other* beat able to fonn a 
correct judgment, the time for urging a renewal of theae enterprises, 
which form so proud a page in our history, has now arrived; and 
when Captain Shcrard Osborn addressed a meeting of our Society 
on this subject, on the 22nd of April, his views were warmly sup- 
]>orted, not only by the leading naval officers of Arctic experience, 
but also by men of science, such as Dr. Hooker and Dr. * arj>enter, 
who know well the vast importance of the results to bo achieved bj 
Arctic exploration. 

The Council have, therefore, adopted a lioport on this subject, 
which has been drawn up by an Arctic Committee ; and they feel 
that the opinion unanimously expressed by the highest authorities 
on such a question must carry great woight. The conclusions of 
the Council are baaed on the following considerations. The un¬ 
known region covers an area of more than a million square miles. 
It is obvious that a single expedition cannot undertake to explore 
tins Bpace. It is therefore necessary to select that portion of it for 
exploration which offers the three advantages that arc considered 
essential. Theso are 1st. The greatest certainty of exploring a 

previously unknown area of considerable extent. 2nd. The prospect 

of the most valuable discoveries in various brunches of science. 
3rd. The best security for a safe return, lheso advantages can 
only be secured in that portion where a coast-line of great extent 
is known to exist, because the most valuable discoveries must be 
made on or near the land. 

Tho unknown coast of Greenland intervenes between a point in 
about 82’s. bit. on the west side, ami a point in 7< s. lat. on the 
east side; and at both points, which are COO miles apart, tho land 
trends north. There is no other land offering similar conditions on 
tho verge of tho unknown urea. 'The object of an English Arctic 
Expedition should, therefore, be to explore tho unknown shores t<> 
the north of Greenland; and in order to reach tho point whence 
discovery would commence, such an expedition must proceed up the 
west coast of Greenland, in Muffin Bay and Smith Sound. This 
route is preferable to one by the east coast of Greenland, because of 
the facilities for retreat to the Danish settlements. 

Such an expedition should consist of two screw steamers, one to 
be stationed within the entrance of Smith Sound, the other to 
advance as far as possible to the northward (preserving comtuuni- 
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cation with the depot vessel), from which point sledge-parties would 
start in the early spring, and explore the unknown region in various 
directions. The advanced parties would be in such a position as to 
bo able to fall back upon the consort at her station within tho 
entrance of Smith Sound. Thence, in tho event of an improbablo 
accident, tho whole expedition could retreat, without difficulty, to 
the nearest Danish settlement in Greenland, os lias before been 
done. Thus two advantages—the certainty of discovering a wide 
extent of coast-line, and the security for a safe return—are ensured 
by adopting this course. They could not be secured by taking any 
other route. 

Tho discovery of tho northern side of Greenland also offers the 
second advantage — the prospect of securing the most valuable 
results in the various brunches of scientific research. A geogra¬ 
phical problem of great importance and interest will bo solved by 
completing tho circuit of Greenland, ascertaining tho extent and 
nature of its northern shores, and discovering the conditions of land 
and sea in that portion of tho unknown nroo. An Arctic Expedi¬ 
tion, as a supplement to the expedition now preparing to investigato 
the oceun-bottom in tho middle and southern latitudes of tho globe, 
is a scientific necessity; and I>r. Carpenter considers that there is 
no better sphere for its labours than the northern Greenland seas. 
In botany, in xoology, in ethnology, and in geology, there are dis¬ 
coveries of the first importance to bo mode in the unknown region, 
sotno of which were enumerated by Dr. llookor in his retnarkablo 
address at our meeting on April 22nd; and valuablo contributions 
will also bo made to geology and meteorology. It should also bo 
remembered that the exploration of an unknown region, will neces- 
sarilj bring to light a number of important facts in every’ branch of 
science, which cannot possibly be foreseen. 

In addition to tho harvest of results with which Arctic discovery 
will enrich science, there are other considerations to which great 
weight must be attached. Another generation of naval officers will 
be trained in ice-navigation, a much-needed field will bo opened for 
individual enterprise, opportunities will be offered for distinction, 
and a great benefit will thus be conferred upon tho navy, and, 
through the navy, on the country’ generally. 

Africa. Sir Samuel Baker .—An interesting letter which was 
addressed to the Prince of Wole* by Sir Samuel Baker daring the 
autumn, and which, by IIis Royal Highness’s order, was comtnuni- 
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cated to onr Society, has supplied us with full information as to tho 
progress of the Upper Nile Expedition as late as the 22nd of last 
October. At that date our valued correspondent, in whose welfare 
we arc so greatly interested, after overcoming the most extraordinary 
difficulties in cutting a way for his vessels through tho forest of reeds 
which now fill tho bed of tho Bahr-el-Giruffc, had succeeded in 
roaching a point 20 miles in advance of Gondokoro. Ilia force had 
become a good deal disorganized owing to a shortness of supplies 
and a pestilential climate, added to the hardships to which they 
were exposed in dragging the flotilla through the shallows and 
marshes of tho Bohr-cl-Giraffe; but sinco they had again reached 
the navigable bed of tho Nile and were quartered in the fertile 
country of tho Bdris, the men seem to have pretty well recovered 
tboir health and discipline, and the prospects of tho expedition had 
assumed a more favourable appearance. The Khediv6, too, as I am 
informed by travellers who have lately returned from Egypt, and 
on whoso statements I can depend, has not by any means lost his 
interest in the success of tho expedition. Faithful to the promises 
which ho made to H.R.H. tho Prince of Wales, ho is making every 
effort to support Sir S. Baker, and has thus organized a recruiting 
depot at Kliartoom for the purpose of supplying soldiers of tho 
country, thoroughly acclimatized, to repair tho losses that have been 
sustained, and restore tho expedition to its former state of efficiency. 
It is hoped and expected tliat when Sir S. Baker receives these re¬ 
inforcements ho will bo able completely to ovorawo the rebellious 
Bdris, and will then push on for the Albert Nyanza, in ordor to 
launch his steamers on this great inland sea and explore its southern 
extremity. In the moan time, however, tho communication between 
Khartooiu and Gondokoro sooms to bo interrupted, and sir S. Baker 
has warned ns that ho will not bo able to send further despatches to 
Lower Egypt till near tho close of the year. I may add that tho 
Upper Nile is likely ore long to bo brought into the general round 
of Oriental travel, as a Railway is being now laid down by English 
Engineers along the river to Khartooiu, which when completed 
and tho Khedive is pushing it forward with tho greatest activity - 
will render Nnbia as accessible to tourists as Egypt has hitherto 
been.* 

• The important additions to our knowledge of the recion west of the Upper 
White Nile, made by Dr. Schweinfurth. were noticed in the last year’s Address, 
hot I think it necessary to call attention here to the testimony borne by this 
traveller to the value of Mr. Pctherick's observations in his journey of 1861 nn 
Neaogara ; the astronomical positions fixed by onr Knglish traveller having senrra 
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Lnlee Begion and South-Eastern Africa .—In the mean time the Geo¬ 
graphy of the Equatorial Lakes lias received Homo valuable illustra¬ 
tion from the investigations of Captain Burton and Mr. Keith 
Johnston, who have sifted the evidence on which the Victoria 
Nyanzn retains its position in the Map of Africa as a single and 
undivided body of water; nnd have certainly succeeded—by means 
of the nativo routes collected by Mr. Wakefield, and published in 
our last ‘ Journal ’—in throwing considerable doubts on this received 
delineation, which nevertheless is maintained with unflinching faith 
by Colonel Grant, the only living European traveller who has ever 
seen the waters of the Like. 


And here I cannot help again drawing attention to the signal 
service Tendered to the canoe of African Geography by Mr. Keith 
Johnston, who, in a brief but pregnant pamphlet, entitled * A Map 
of the Like Begum of Eastern Africa,’ and published in 1870, 
brought together all the information regarding the interior of the 
continent and the various water-systems which it embraces, that 
could be gathered fiom the little known travels of Lacerda, the 
1 ombeiros, (irnra, LadiiJaus Magyar, Silva I’orto, l’iaggia, and the 
Poncets, as comp-wed with the discoveries of our own explorers, 
Livingstone, Burton, Speke and Grant, and Baker, and with tho 
Tonte-tracks and researches of the German travellers, Roscher, 
Krapfand Robmann, Von dor Deckon, Brenner, Sellweinfurth, and 
Manch. To the last-named gentlemen the Council, as you havo 
been already informed, have awarded an honorarium o( 25/. for his 
successful exploration of South-Eastern Africa, where, between the 
Limpopo and Zambesi, he has discovered tho ruins of an extensive 
city, which, without adopting the fantastic notion of an idcntifica- 
tion with the Biblical Ophir, we must at any rate admit to indicate 
a degree of populousness and civilization far superior to anything 
known m the modern history of the region. 

The successful ascent of Kilima Njaro by tho Rev. Charles New, 
ki the course of last autumn, and his discovery of the Lake Chain 
at the north-eastern foot of the mountain, require also to be briefly 
nnuecd. Mr. New is the first traveller who has actually reached the 
snow-limit on this culminating point of the African Aips, and he is 
the first who has brought back any specimens of the flora of this 
interesting region. His letter describing and classifying seven dis- 
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tinct zones, according to altitude, physical character, anil vegetable 
products, as he ascended from the tropical district of Chagga, with 
its plantations of banana, plantain, and maize, to the region of 
eternal snow at the summit of the mountain, was listened to with 
great interest and attention at one of our recent evening meetings; 
and we may hope that ho will some day favour us, cird voce, with a 
more detailed account of his journey from Bibo to leita and Chagga. 
At present it is understood that Mr. New, whose Africun experience 
and acquaintance with the dialects, render him a most valuable 
auxiliary, has joined the Livingstone party at Zanzibar, the requi¬ 
site permission to this effect having been obtained from the l nited 
Methodist Free Church Missionary Society (to which establishment 
Mr. New belongs) by the Livingstone Committee when they wero 
organizing Lieutenant Dawson’s Expedition at the beginning of the 
year. 

Nor must I omit to bear witness in this brief notice of African 
discovery, to the great valuo of Captain Elton’s exploration of the 
Limpopo. Constructing a boat at the Tati settlement, and carrj ing 
it overland some 250 miles. Captain Elton launched it on tbo 
Limpopo at tho junction of the Sbnshn stream. From thence he 
descended about 400 miles by the river to tho junction of tho Lipa- 
lule, and thus connected his exploration with tho work of Mr. St. 
Vincent Erskine, who had already traced the Limpopo from this 
point to the sea, proving it to bo tho river laid down in Captain 
Owen’s chart as tho Inhampura. From the affluence of the Lipalule, 
where Captain Elton quitted the Limpopo, he struck acroMi a rarely 
visited country, to tho Portuguese settlement of Ixiren^o Marques 
in Dolagoa Boy, thus completing a journey of nearly 1000 miles m 

fifty-two inarching days. < 

Old Calabar .—Turning to the Western Coast of Africa, the’only 
exploration of importance which lias been brought to our notice 
during the year is that of the Old Calabar and Cross rivers, east of 
the mouths of the Niger, by our enterprising and intelligent asso¬ 
ciate, Captain J. 1». Walker. Captain Walker, who resides on this 
part of the West African Cooat, employs himself during his journeys 
in the interior in surveying the courses of the numerous streams, and 
in investigating the productions of the country. A descriptive paper 
from his pen is published in No. 2 of VoL xvi. of our * Proceedings; 
but his charts, executed on a large scale, have been transferred to 
the Uydrographic Deportment of the Admiralty and incorporated 
on a reduced scale, in the new issue of tho official chart of that l‘ art 
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of tlie coast. Since then we bavo been informed by Captain Walker 
that he lias mapped the middle and western branches of the Cross 
and Old Calabar rivers, which had never before been explored by a 
European, and ho promises to send his charts for the use of the 
Society. Missionaries belonging to the United Presbyterian Church 
have been established in this remote part of the West African Coast 
for the past twenty-five years, but the almost insuperable difficulty 
of penetrating more than a few miles beyond the narrow bounds of 
the mission stations, has hitherto prevented them from adding much 
to our knowledge of the country. The more welcome, therefore, is 
an account of the geography and tribes, by Dr. Robb, the first part 
of which has been recently published in the 4 Missionary Record' 
for March, 1872, and which gives a clear idea of the ethnology of 
the region. The views of the founders of this mission, we are 
informed, were to aid in opening the way to the populous and salu¬ 
brious districts in the vicinity of the Niger and the Tchadda; but. 
after twenty-five years of efforts, it is confessed that the missionaries 
remain as ignorant of the region stretching between thoeo two great 
rivers, and the mountains, visible in clear weather from the most 
inland stations, as they wero a quarter of a century ago. Tho enter¬ 
prises <>f the Rev. Dr. Robb seem, however, to have mot with a certain 
amount of success, and there appears to be now some chance of 
opening up a route to Central Africa, by way of Old Calabar and 
the Lfik territory, instead of by the pestiferous Delta of tho Niger; 
though if it be true that the Doctor has boen compelled, as reported, 
by tho state of his health to leave tho country for a time and seek 
the invigorating English climate, some delay may take place before 
this great object can be effected. 

Do. Liwxgsto.vk. I have reserved for the concluding portion 
of my Address a narrative of our proceedings in regard to Living¬ 
stone. When Sir Roderick Murchison, in May of last year 
composed his farewell Anniversary Address to you, it was merely 
known that Dr. Livingstone, late in tho year I860, liad crossed 
Tanganyika Lake from Ujiji, and had gone to tho so-called cannibal 
country of Manyema, for tho purpose of ascertaining tho direction 
and ultimate distribution of the waters which he hod been tracing 
up from their source in about 12° of south latitude. There were 
reports, however, which liad come to Zanzibar from Unyanvcmbr 
that, in tho spring of 1870, Livingstone had returned, or w t J 
about to return, from Manyema to Ujiji, to which latter placo 
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Mr. Chnrchill and Dr. Kirk Lad, in the mean time, succeeded in 
sending a considerable amount of stores and supplies, under direc¬ 
tions from, and at the expense of, the Foreign Office. In allusion 
to theso reports. Sir Roderick congratulated the Society, at the 
Meeting referred to, on the possibility of Livingstone’s return to 
England within the year; but. at the same time, ho warned us 
against being too sanguine, repeating his own belief that the great 
traveller would not turn his steps homeward until “ he had solved 
tho problem of the truo watershed of Southern Africa." 

> When, a few months afterwards (November 18th, 1871), I de¬ 
livered my brief Address to you at tho opening of the present 
Session, wo were without any further direct accounts of Living¬ 
stone’s movements; but I had learnt in tho mean time that an 
American gentleman, of the name of Stanley, had passed up from 
tho coast at Bagamoyo into tho interior, with a view of com¬ 
municating with, and, if necessary, relieving, tho great English 
traveller. There was a certain vagueness at the outset about 
Mr. Stanley’s object and resources which was exceedingly puzzling. 
I ventured myself to put tho most natural “ English ” construction 
on his movements, and suggested accordingly that “ ho was actuated 
by a mere spirit of adventure and discovery.” Somewhat Liter I 
ascertained that he was not a simplo tourist, nor even an explorer, 
in the nsual sense of tho term, but that he had been sent out by our 
Transatlantic cousins, among whom tho science of advertising has 
reached a far higher stago of development than in this benighted 
country, for the purpose of “ interviewing ” Livingstono, and com¬ 
municating intelligence of his whereabouts to the * New York 
Herald,’ one of the moet energetic, as it is the most popular, of 
tho American newspapers. It is highly complimentary, I think, 
to our geographical reputation, while, at tho same time, it bears 
testimony to tho extraordinary spirit of enterprise which ani¬ 
mates tho loadera of tho American press, and to tho magnitude 
and importance of tho interests they control, that the proprietors 
of a New York newspaper should thus Bend out an experienced 
Commissioner, with a carte-blanche as to expense, to load au 
expedition into Central Africa, in order to gain information re¬ 
garding Livingstono for tho edification of the American public. It 
is, at the samo time, no disparagement to Mr. Stanley's personal 
activity and energy, nor to his singular aptitude for African 
travel, that his mission should thus prove to have been of a 
practical and utilitarian character, instead of being conducted for 
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scientific objects, or in a mere spirit of purposeless adventure, as T 
had at first supposed. 

So long as all went well with Mr. Stanley—and for some time all 
did go well—we were content to await the results of his adven¬ 
turous journey. He reached t'nyanyembe, half-way between Zan¬ 
zibar and Tanganyika, about this time last year, and was pushing 
on for L'jiji, when local troubles intervened. Unyanyembo is inha¬ 
bited by an Arab colony, who, in the interests of the ivory-trade, 
keep up the communication between the sea coast and tho interior; 
hut these Arabs, who are overbearing and high-banded, often fall 
out with the natives of the neighbourhood; and, on this occasion, a 
serious conflict occurred between the two parties just at tho period 
of Mr. Stanley's passage. Unfortunately, too, the men composing 
his escort were drawn into the quarrel. Four of them were killed ; 
his own baggage and supplies were plundered, and his further pro¬ 
gress seemed to be indefinitely arrested. Wbon this crushing intel¬ 
ligence reached England in December last, not only compelling us 
to abandon any immediate prospect of communicating with Liv¬ 
ingstone, bnt also threatening us with a loss of tho supplemen¬ 
tary supplies that were c« route for L'jiji at tho time of the out¬ 
break, it appeared to us of the first necessity that active measures 
should bo adopted to repair the disaster. Forming ourselves 
accordingly, into a Livingstone Committee, wo entered at once into 
correspondence with Her Majesty’s Treasury and tho Foreign Office, 
with a view to the organization of a fresh expedition, which should 
penetrate with stores into the interior of the country, and thus 
afford relief to Livingstone in tho event of the Uijji supplies 
being exhausted, and those which were Bent up afterwards by Dr. 
Kirk being plundered or destroyed in transit. Our application to 
tho Government was not altogether ineffectual; for although the 
Treasury declined any direct pecuniary aid, on tho ground, a* 
afterwards explained in Parliament, that national interests were not 
concerned in tho movement, the Foreign Office, on tho other hand, 
entered warmly into our views, placing at our disposal the balance 
of the old giant, nmonuting to about 000/., which remained in tho 
hands of Dr. Kirk, and furnishing us with recommendations and cre¬ 
dentials of the most satisfactory diameter. Wo now came forward 
and addressed tho country. The objects of tho expedition, which 
were princijially (but not exclusively, for wo also contemplated the 
extension of geographical knowledge) to afford effectual relief to 
Livingsbme, were duly explained by advertisement in the daily 
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papers. Public meetings were held in London, Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
andotber cities. I had the honour of frequently consulting theFellows 
at our evening meetings as to the arrangements in progress, and tho 
best method of giving effect to their wishes, eliciting on all such 
occasions marks of your unqualified approbation of our proceedings, 
and of your cordial interest in the success of tho project. It soon! 
indeed, became apparent that tho Livingstono Search and Belief 
Expedition would not languish for want of support. Subscriptions 
came pouring in from all quarters. Tho Boyal Geographical Society 
headed the list with a contribution of 500/.; Glasgow followed with 
1000/.; Edinburgh has since sent 700/., and tho small town of 
Hamilton, the dwelling-place of tho Livingstone family, has even 
presented as with 200 1 . Tho city of London, too, has'given us a 
hundred guineas ; and contributions of a nearly equal amount have 
come in from well-wishers in Sweden, in Italy, in Egypt, and in 
India.* In all quarters, indeed, w 0 have met with tho most generous 
sympathy, and the result has been that our Subscription List now 
shows an aggregate of over 5000/. exclusive of the Government 
balance at Zanzibar. 

As soon as we had sufficiently felt our way and found that wo 
might rely on public support, we accepted, out of a host of volunteer 
offers, the tender of the services of two young and accomplished 
officers of tho Royal Navy, Liouts. Llewellyn Dawson and Ifenn— 
with whom Mr. Oswald Livingstone, a son of the traveller, was after¬ 
wards associated in a quasi-medical capacity—and we proceeded at 
once to equip the expedition and furnish it with full instructions. 
Fortunately at this juncture tho first steamer which ever made tho 
direct voyage from London to Zanzibar, through the Suez Canal, 
was about to loave the docks. The proprietors offered us accommo¬ 
dation on veiy favourable terms, and tho Admiralty having in the 
mean time supplied us with a full equipment of arms, the wholo 
party accordingly embarked for its destination on February 9,1872, 
within two months of tho time when tho idea of sending forth such 
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an expedition, in consequence of Mr. Stanley's reported failure, was 
first originated. 

Tho Abydot, as tlio steamer was named, probably reached Zanzibar 
about the middle of March, and she left again on her return voyage 
on the 22nd of April. 

During the Easter recess I received letters from Dr. Kirk announc¬ 
ing that the news of the intended expedition, w r hicli had been sent by 
telegraph to Aden, had reached him in very good time, and that bo 
was diligently preparing for its reception. Do had no definite 
intelligence either of Livingstono or Mr. Stanley, but believed that 
tho former was still at Manyema, and that tho latter had gone to 
IJjiji. Tho disturbances, however, at Unyanyembo continued, and 
the communication with the interior of the main lino was therefore 
still interrupted, though travellers came in from the north and south 
of the lake, and a Mission from the King of Uganda (on the Luke 
Victoria of Speke) to the Sultan of Zanzibar was at that time 
actually residing on the island. It will depend greatly, of course, 
on the relations between the Arabs and the natives, and the conse¬ 
quent security or insecurity of the roads whether Lieut. Dawson 
will seek to penetrato to Ujiji by the route of Unyanyembo, or 
whether he will prefer taking tho northern line along which the 
Uganda Mission travelled to the sea coast. This northern line, 
which debouches sometimes on Mombasa and sometimes on Zanzibar, 
is becoming, according to Dr. Kirk’s reports, a regular trade-route 
between Upper Egypt and tho African seaboard, and will thus 
facilitate, in no small degree, tho solution of those problems which 
still remain unsettled, and which were ably discussed by Captain 
Burton at one of our recent meetings as to the southern configuration 
of Lake Victoria, and its possible division into three or more distinct 
bodies of water. 

A telegram reached England early in the month to tho effect that 
tho Abydot which left Zanzibar to return homo on tho 22nd of April 
and arrived at Aden on May 1st, had brought intelligence of tho 
meeting of Livingstone and Stanley at Ujiji. This meeting is nothing 
more than might have been expected from our previous informal ion 
of tho movements of tho two travellers. If Dr. Livingstono, indeed, 
hail received at Manyema the supplies which had been sent on by 
Shorif Baslieikh from Ujiji at the end of 1870, ho might very well 
have concluded his investigations of the Cazembd waters during the 
course of last year, and have thus returned to the west side of Lake 
Tanganyika by February last: while if Mr. Stanley, on recovering 
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from his fever, had been able, notwithstanding the loss of his 
supplies, to push on from Unyanyembe, he would .also have 
reached the 6amo locality at about tho same period of time; anil 
it would havo been very gratifying to Livingstone, who in all 
probability had abundant stores at Ujiji. to have been thus ablo 
to relievo tho wants of tho distressed but still persevering American 
traveller. For full information on this subject, however, as well 
as for an announcement of the plans of Lieut. Dawson » Expedition, 
wo must await tho arrival of tho Zanzibar letters brought by the 
Abydot to Aden, and now on their way to England. In tho mean 
time I can only repeat, that although tho recent meeting of Living¬ 
stone and Stanloy at Ujiji at present rests upon more nativo rumour, 
yet it is so very probablo a result of the arrangements known to 
be in progress, that it certainly merits attention. 

In tho nbsenco of any direct intelligence from Livingstone, we are 
obliged to have recourse to conjectures, which will be received with 
more or loss confidence, according to tho temper, and perhaps tho 
wishes of those who are addressed. I find from a route, which 
was communicated to us by Dr. Kirk in his last despatches, that 
Manyema is much further from I^ake Tanganyika than I had before 
suspected. According to this route, which mentions eleven largo 
stations, each separated by considerable intervals, between Marfingo, 
at the southern extremity of tho lake, and Manyemn, tiro distance 
cannot be less than 200 or 300 miles, and I can well understand, 
therefore, that Livingstone, in his present crippled and infirm con¬ 
dition, may havo long hesitated to undertake so formidable a journey 
on foot—tho reason, or one of the reasons, of his protracted 6ojoum 
at Manyema being thus perhaps explained. That he really is in 
a crippled condition, and unable to tramp over Africa as he used, 
unwearied in body, unbroken in mind, hardly admits now of any 
doubt. His accident with a buffalo was reported to Mr. Stanley 
many months ago by two informants, and tho story is now confirmed 
by the merchants who have lately seen him at Ujiji. A man with 
one arm and one leg, however determined in character or vigorous 
in bis general constitution, cannot further endure tho fatiguo of 
African travel; and if Livingstone, therefore, as I believe to be tho 
case, has now returned to Ujiji, it is probably with tho view of 
turning his steps homeward, and abandoning to younger explorers 
the supplemental solution of tho great problem of the African water¬ 
shed. That that solution, then, may fall to tho lot of our present 
Expedition, animated by the spirit and informed by the experience 
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of Livingstone, I fervently hope, feeling assured that Livingstone 
himself will cordially cast his mantle on their shoulders, and rejoico 
with honest pride in their success. 


Postscript .—Since reading my Address at the Anniversary Meet¬ 
ing, I have been favoured by Earl Granville with copies of official 
despatches, written by Dr. Kirk to the Foreign Office, under date of 
10th April, in which, speaking of the letters received from tho 
Arab traders of Unyanyembc, which had been placed in his hands 
by the Sultan of Zanzibar, he gives the following important details 
respecting tho rumour of tho meeting of Dr. Livingstone and Mr. 
Stanley at Ujiji:— 

In no letter to which I have had access is mention made either 
of Dr. Livingstone or Mr. Stanley, nor, so far as 1 have been able 
to learn, have any letters been received in transit for New York 
from tho latter. I have myself closely examined tho slaves from 
Cnyanyembo as to Mr. Stanley’s movements, and learn that, huving 
fallen back with the Arabs on tho station, on the day of their defeat 
by Mirambo, Mr Stanley, shortly after, set off in company with a 
party proceeding to Ujiji by a roundaliout way, skirting tho disturbed 
districts; his second white man (mate of an American ship, the 
Aietada, who joined him hero) was sent back to Unyanyembc, where 
he died. So far tho nativo account of what fell under their own 
observation may bo relied on, but great doubt attaches to the further 
hearsay statements that I now relate. 

“ These slaves, examined separately, state that before leaving 
Unyanyembe, Saeed bin Majid, an Arab of Ujiji, whose narno I have 
before mentioned, fought his way past Mirambo and entered the 
settlement, having lost five of his men in on encounter, lie brought 
with him neither ivory nor goods, and had left all but his fighting 
men at l.jiji; ho is said to have reported that, beforo he left, Dr. 
Livingstone had returned to Ujiji and been joined by Mr. Stanley. 
It is also said that Moliammid bin Gharib had returned, and three 
others who had gone on the Manyema track. 

I unwillingly mention such reports, being at the same time 
wholly unable to vouch for their veracity. Mr. New, myself, and 
some Arab chiefs have tried our best to sift them, but without 
success . they may bo pure inventions or prove true statements ; tho 
Arabs seem inclined to credit them, while white men, on tho whole 
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doubt thoir accuracy. Of one thing I am. however, convinced, that 
the suspicion entertained by people at home, of news being in 
possession of the Arabs of some misfortune having befallen Ur. 
Livingstone, which they conceal in order to profit by goods sent to 

his relief, is wholly groundless and false. , , 

“ 1 have addressed the chief men of Unyanyembe by the slaves 
now on their return, and who will reach within thirty days, com¬ 
plaining of thoir having given no intelligence, and urging them to 
write at once and send on any letters they lrnve in hand from L jiji 
relating to the Doctor." 


P PJi. Whilst those sheets are passing through the press, further 
authentic intelligence of the movements both of Stanley and[Living¬ 
stone has reached us by telegraph from Aden, as well M from Bombay. 

It seems that Livingstone, in the course of last autumn, must have 
followed up the western drainage from Manyema to the north end 
of Tanganyika, and that be found all the rivers flowing into the 
Lake, apparently by the Buaixi Channel-tbc possible connection of 
this liake and its affluents with the Nile, which has been a favourite 

hypothesis with recent inquirers, being thus finally disposed © • 
From the north end of the Lake, Livingstone proceeded to Ujlji, 
where, as already conjectured, he mot with Stanley and took posses¬ 
sion of the residue of the supplies. After this mooting, which must 
have been full of interest, the two travellers journeyed together 
from Ujiji to Unyanyembe. and Stanley, continuing his route, 
pushed on to Zanzibar, where he had arrived with letters from 
Livingstone before the departure of II.M.S. Wctmhe, which reached 
Aden on tho 13th of June. But the great traveller himself, in¬ 
domitable as ever, and caring little for personal comfort or conve¬ 
nience, is said to have been disinclined to leave tho country until 
ho had completed his explorations. 1 Ie was preparing according!} 
as soon as the arrival of further supplies from Zanzibar had placed 
him in a position of independence, to turn bis steps from n}an 
yembe to tho southward: primarily, it is said, for tho purpose o 
examining a subterranean passage of great local celcbnt}, an 
the reports of which had strongly arrested his attention in 
previous journev, but also, it may bo surmised, with the more 
important object in view of ascertaining whether there is any 
outflow in this direction from Lake Tanganyika to tho sea, as lau 
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down on the old maps of Mr. McQneen and otbera, on the authority 
of tho Portuguese and Arab traveller.* Dr. Kirk had crossed over 
to Bagamoyo to forward on tho supplies to Unyanyembe, and Mr. 
Oswell Livingstone intended to accompany tho caravan, and thus 
join his father in his future wanderings. Wo are not yet officially 
informed of the proposed movements of Lieutenants Dawson and 
Henn; but it is probablo—as the immediate objects of their 6xpedi- 
. tion, which were the discovery and relief of Livingstone, have been 
accomplished—that they will return to England. 


* In Captain Owen’s Admiralty Chart of 1824 the delta of the RiTer Lufiji is 
laid down from 7° 45' to 8° 15’ south latitude : and the river is said to come from 
a lake (Tanganyika?), forty days’ journey to the west. 
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I -—Journal of an Exploration of the Limpopo River. 

By Captain Frederick Elton. 

November 13th, 1871.] . 

The idea of making a voyage down the Limpopo first struck 
me on seeing the river in January, 1870, and subsequently at 
Mungwe, in the Matabclo country, I discussed my plans with 
Mr. Baines, F.B.G.S., who was sanguine as to the results of such 
an exploration, his theory being that the waters of the ’Usabia 
and Limpopo joined anu emptied themselves into the sea by a 
river which would prove of navigable utility. 

Although this theory eventually proved an incorrect one, I 
must say in justice to Mr. Baines'that his encouragement, and 
the kindness with which he furnished me with all informa¬ 
tion at his disposal, in a great measure decided me to undertake 
the journey. 

On the 7th March, 1870, in a letter to Mr. Levert, the 
Managing Director of the London and Limpopo Mining 
Company, at the Tati River Settlement, I stated my conviction 
that an expedition undertaken with the view of exploring the 
country towards the Limpopo River and the Limpopo towards 
the sea-coast—an almost unknown line—would lead to the 
discovery of a shorter route of practicable communication— 
partly by land, partly by water—between the Tati River and 
the sea-coast, and consequently effect an important saving 
of time, and a considerable reduction in the heavy expenses o^ 
the carriage of goods by waggons from Natal, via Potchefstroom 
—the circuitous road in general use. 

Mr. Levert agreed in the main with my views; and it was 
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The idea of making a voyage down the Limpopo first struck 
me on seeing the river in January, 1870, and subsequently at 
Mangwc, in the Matabele country, I discussed niv plans with 
Air. Haines, F.B.O.S., who was sanguine us to the results of such 
an exploration, his theory being that the waters of the ’Usabia 
and Limpopo joined and emptied themselves into the sea by a 
river which would prove of navigablo utility. 

Although this theory- eventually proved'an incorrect one, I 
must sav in justice to Mr. Baines that his encouragement, and 
the kindness with which he furnished me with all informa¬ 
tion at his disposal, in a great measure decided me to undertake 
the journey. 

On the 7th March, 1870, in a letter to Mr. Levert the 
Managing Director of the London and Limpopo Minin- 
Company, at the Tati River Settlement, I stated mv conviction 
that an expedition undertaken with the view of exploring the 
country towards the Limpopo River and the Limpopo towards 
the sea-coast—an almost unknown line—would lead to the 

discovery of a shorter route of practicable communication_ 

partly by land, jmrtly by water—between the Tati River and 
the sea-coast, and consequently effect an important saving 
oi time, and a considerable reduction in the heavy expenses of 
t ho carriage of goods by waggons from Natal, via 1’otchefstroom 
—the circuitous road in general use. 

^ert agreed in the main with my views; and it was 
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Elton's Exjdoration of the Limpopo River. 

eventually arranged, upon terms mutually satisfactory to the 

E arties concerned, that such exploration should be undertuk* n 
y me, the results to be for the Company's and my own 
information. 

The outfit for the expedition, as originally decided upon, 
would have ensured the journey being mado in tolerable com¬ 
fort, but in lat. 21° 27’ 8., long. 27° 40' E., nearly 1000 miles 
from Port Nutal, even the mo6t carefully laid plans and 
arrangements are frustrated by the want of regularity with 
which communications are kept up. A fiat-bottomed boat, 
13 feet long, with masts, sails, oars, Ac., was successfully 
constructed at the Tati; donkeys were ordered from the 
Transvaal; an interpreter was engaged; saddle-bags were 
made; and a man from Umseila’s tribe, acquainted with the 
coast country and the Lower Limpopo, was enlisted as major- 
domo. 

In April, I accompanied Mr. Levert on a mission into the 
Matabelo country, where at Kibi-Klocklo, the king's kraal, a 
convention was agreed upon, on the 29th April, by which No- 
Bengule, for an annual rental and a fixed sum, granted to the 
London and Limpopo Company, the mining district comprised 
between the Ramaklutban and Shosha Rivers (from the water¬ 
shed to the junction of such rivers), and also the permission to 
construct a road down tho Shashu River to the Limpopo River. 
On tho same day, No-Bongule promised to forward my pro¬ 
jected journey, as far as my lino of travel passed through the 
tribes over which he held any power. 

The documents regarding this grant wero published by 
Mr. Levert, and us shortly afterwards No-Bengule fully es¬ 
tablished his authority by defeating the Zwong-Eutabi— a 
strong section of his tribe—which opposed his election as King, 
they furnish a title to the pencenblo occupation of tho Tati' 
District. 

On the 13th May (on our return journey towards the Tati) 
wo left the main roud to visit a newly-opened shaft—the “Half¬ 
way Reef ’—near the Ramukhaban River, and there were 
unfortunate enough to meet with a serious accident, which not 
only threw back the departure of tho expedition for more than 
a month, but also prevented any further personal supervision of 
the preliminary arrangements. 

Through tho thoughtlessness of one of the miners, a quantity 
of blastmg-jxnvdcr was exploded, the sparks falling from his 
pipe into the chest used as a magazine, in which he was 
searching for a letter. The log-house was instantly enveloped 
in llames, and it was with difficulty, scorched as we all were by 
the explosion, that any of us escuped. Mr. Levert was very 
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severely burnt; the author of the misfortune was killed; two 
miners, the interpreter, and myself, were more or less injured, 
and the remaining days of May and the month of June found 
us all under the hands of the doctor. July commenced, no 
waggons arrived from the Transvaal, no donkeys were to be 
found, and the interpreter engaged for the journey, impatient 
at the long delay, broke his agreement, and left the Tati. 
Everything ap|>eared to go against the expedition; the healthy 
season was far advanced, and if 1870 was to see it accomplished, 
no more time was to bo lost. 

I was convinced that more than half of the information 
collected from hunters, traders, 4c.. with regard to the “Tsetse” 
fly, was an exaggeration, and made up my mind to start with 
pick-oxen instead of donkeys, travel as quickly as possible, and 
risk the dangers of the dreaded “ fly," taking a waggon with 
me as far as the Makalaka kraals, between the Shashani and 
Tuli Rivera. This line, it is true, was somewhat circuitous, 
but the Comptnv luid already established relations of trade 
with the Mnkaluka, and I expected to procure carriers from 
their chiefs without much delay. 

On the 6th July, I got fairly under way, and with my boat 
and bajrgage in a waggon, nnd my throe pick-oxen following, 
bade adieu to the Tati settlement. 

I. 

The Makalaka Tribes and the Affluents of the Shasha River. 
—From the Tati to the Tuli, Shasha, and Limpopo. —A Reference 
to Appendix A and to the map (carefully laid down by esti¬ 
mated distances and bearings, taken with the prismatic com piss, 
the correct position of Tati, Ramaklmban, Shasha, Ac., being 
ascertained), will show the direction of my five days’ journey 
with the waggon to the kraal of Madume and the Sapi River. 

The country from the Tati to the Sapi is covered with a vast 
nrea of undulating bush, in the composition of which the thorny 
acacia, the mimosa, the murule (the favourite fruit of the 
elephant), occasional fig-trees, a species of yellow-wood tree, 
“kameeldoom," mopini thickets, and thorny underwoods are 
predominant. The amatlali, ’mkogelo, motsoorie, ’mtocuri, 
and various other wild fruits are common, and tall, waving 
grass grows in patches wherever the soil affords the slightest 
holding-ground for its roots, the land being bore only in the 
localities where the granitic rocks have broken through in 
overlying masses, and in places where quartz rocks, quartzoso 
gravel, “ quartz-blows,” and slate “casings ” extend in long arid 
strips of barren w aste. 

b 2 
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The character of the formation is essentially metamorplue, 
the ranges of low hills lying between the rivers are trappean 
in character, and the isolated conical “ kopjes ' are composed 
of granitic rocks, heaped one above the other bv the powerful 
agencies which in ancient days have been actively employed in 
these districts. 

The rivers are periodical, although (with the exception of the 
Satsuke) they seldom entirely dry up. All run in broud, 
sandy beds, thickly fringed with reeds, rushes, and tall “tam- 
bootie ” grass, and between clearly-defined tsinks overshadowed 
by the wild fig, tamarind, and larger trees than those observed 
in the heart of the bush. Water-pools are few and far between, 
all those situated away from the rivers drying up during the 
hot season, and travellers “eat their bread with carefulness,and 
drink their water with astonishment,” when passing through 
the inhospitublo and thirsty tracts between the streams, for no 
kraals are to be found, and the only inhabitants ure a few 
wandering Masarns, who live by the chase, and studiously avoid 
their fellow-men. 

Lions are numerous, and prowl about the river banks by 
night, in search of the game which they know must be forced 
by thirst into their clutches. Guinea-fowls, grey and red 
partridges, francolin and bush pheasants troop down in the cool 
of the evening across the sands; the rhinoceros, bufialo, gnu, 
koodoo, pallah, zebra, giraffe, harris-buck, and tessebd, hidden 
in the shade of the bush during the day, before daybreak and 
at sundown turn their heads towards the water. The elephant 
travels rapidly from one river to another, the constant war 
waged against him by the hunters keeping him nervously on 
the alert, and the ostrich—already rare in the land—chooses 
an open grass glade where a good view of all approaches can 
be obtained. The hyaena, the cynhyscna, packs of wild dogs,* 
aud the tiger with flocks of vultures (the adjutant ?), aud the 
eagle are the scavengers of the land—an immense nursery- 

K ound for big game, which stretches uway into the Knlihnri 
esert, up to the Zambesi, and down to tbe low coast regions 
with but few breaks and interruptions. 


• There it a species of wild dog (distinct from the cvnliyirna) which hants in 
packs—the “ wildehond" of the Boers. It has long and erect ears, and resemble* 
the Persian greyhound in build, although with courser and heavier limbs, and it 
of a dark tawny colour. I wot at tbe Tati when two deft-—impalah—were chased 
into the settlement by a pock of them. One palish was pulled down by his 
pursuers near the steam quarts-crusher, and taken by the engineer, Mr. Arkle, 
the other by Dr. Coverly, the dogs leasing their prey on the approach of man. 
This 14 wildehond” has no affinity with the eynhyirna, which I hare shot, as well 
as “ hytena crocata," in the neighbourhood, but would appear to hare many 
points in commou with the wild dog of the Deccan. 
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From the Romakhaban to Madume's, the road follows a track 
made by the elephant-hunters’ waggons (they usually make 
their head-quarters on the Somookie), anu is in many places 
rocky, difficult, and impeded by bush and trees. The range of 
hills lying between the Ramukhaban and the Tati, the curious 
group of distant * kopjes ” near the confluence of the Rurna- 
kliaban and Shnsha, and a rango beyond the Shashani, through 
which the path winds tortuously into the valley of Sapi—all of 
metamorphic character—are, together with the rivers, which 
form the daily stages, owing to the scarcity of water, the 
distinctive marks by which the monotony of the close bush 
country is relieved. 

Madtime’8 kraal, almost hidden from view by huge rocks, is 
perched upon the summit of a lofty and isolated hill, dotted 
with numerous trees. The houses, of the mushroom type, are 
neatlv built with logs, and daubed with mud, a welWefined 
“kotfa ”—or inner court—being railed off for the dwellings of 
the “Moreno” (Chief) and his women. From the villnge, a 
fine view of the surrounding country displays the Sapi winding 
through broad fields of holcus and maize, and disappearing 
through a deep gorge in the abrupt hill-range, encircling the 
valley on every side. Towards the south-enst, remarKablo 
peaks of granite formation tower over the bush, and in this 
direction there is not a sign of any habitation to be discovered, 
although on tho Sapi many huts are scattered about for the 
better protection of the fields. 

Madnme is subject to Quatlalala, who governs all the kraals 
down to Masiringi’s—a powerful Chief, whoso villages are 
situated between tho confluence of tho Tuli and Shasha, on the 
right bank of the former river, Peri-peri being apparently the 
most influential and the paramount lord of all the other 
“ Morenos.” None of these Mnkalaka tribes possess cattle; 
goats and a few sheep compose their flocks; but in the 
cultivation of the land they are successful and hard-working, 
generally raising sufficient corn over and above their own 
requirements, to enable them to trade with the Tati and tho 
elephant-hunters. The men possess a considerable number of 
guns, and depend mainly on them to supply the villages with 
meat, all ivory killed in the chase becoming tho property of 
the Chiefs, who pay an annual tribute of tusks to the hlatubele, 
by whom the country was overrun and conquered in the days of 
Moselikatze. 

The castor-oil plant is cultivated, and the oil used to lubricate 
the body. The cone called ’mphie (Holcus saccharatus), tobacco, 
the Indian hemp-plant (Cannabis Indica ), smoked in the form 
of “ dakha,” tho ground-nut (Arachit hypocarpogea), maize, 
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millet (Uolcus Sorghum), and pumpkins were also met with iu 
the fields and gardens adjacent to the kraals. 

The salutation of the Makalaka consists in loudly slapping 
the hands together, after which snuff is passed round. A 
silence of some minutes ensues, and eventually the business of 
the visit is gradually broached by a series of questions, in¬ 
volving the relation of the stranger’s w hole personal history and 
future plans. 

Children have their heads shaved with the exception of a 
single tuft, and are carried on the backs of their mothers in the 
invariable leathern skin, which is here frequently of a double 
size, well prepared, and often ornamented with circular {Hitches 
of beads, arranged with a certain amount of taste, and with a 
good eye to colour. The maidens wear a short fringe of beads, 
or “ ubendhle.” This, on reaching the age of puberty, is 
exchanged for a leathern kilt, at the occasion of a feast and 
dunce which publicly succeed the month of seclusion required 
by custom at such period. 

As amongst the Alatabcle, the birth of twins is regarded as a 
misfortune, and the woman unfortunate enough to bear them is 
subj'*cted to the jeers of her village, the infants being quietly 
put out of the way. The occurrence is, however, uncommon, 
for the race is not prolific, and the women, overworked from 
childhood, seldom bear more than an average of three children to 
their tribe. Circumcision with the present generation is fulling 
into disrepute, example being taken from the Mutabele, who in a 
great measure have discontinued the rite, but a ceremony con¬ 
sisting of a hunt, followed by a feast, proclaims the date from 
which the boys are entitled to rank as men, beer made from 
holcus, goat, zebra, and buffulo flesh forming the main staples 
of the cheer at all such entertainments. 

A roughly plaited straw hat—a fashion borrowed from the 
Bechuana, with whom the Makalaka liavo more affinity in 
manners aud customs thau with their conquerors, the Matabele, 
—often ornamented with ostrich feathers, blue-bead necklaces, 
strips of leather harming from the neck, to which are attached 
the snuft purse, the thorn budkiu, and sundry pieces of antelope, 
horn, ivory, Ac., infallible fetishes for the chase, rings of iron 
or brass worn on the ankles and wrists, the usual leathern loin 
cloth of the Bechuana, strong hide san luls (indispensable in so 
thorny and stony a country), and a large leathern mantle for 
protection against the cold, rain, and heavy night dews, tom- 
pose the male attire. Should the man be the happy possessor 
of a gun—{>oA-ibly an ancient flint-musket of the last century, 
bounu around the barrel arid the stock for better security 
against the overcharges of powder with which they invariably 
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shoot—ho is inseparable from it, ami carries buckled about his 
waist a heavy ana clumsy bandolier, in which ten minutes’ busy 
search is necessary in order to discover bullets and powder. 
The cleaning and furbishing of these possessions constitute 
a daily occupation of several hours, and divide the day with 
the inhalation of daklia and snuff, and the devouring of as 
much food as the individual can procure and dispose of. 

Bell-shaped earrings of brass are not uncommon ornaments 
of the women, who allow their fancy to run riot with regard to 
the coiffures they adopt. The hair plastered down with fat, 
and fustened with heavy brass rings in three pendent tresses on 
the forehead, is eminently aristocratic, and is principally in 
vogue amongst the wives of the “ Morenos.” Others shave the 
head, with the exception of u circular tuft dyed of a red colour; 
whilst a third and very favourite fashion is to train the wool into 
a thousand perpendicular curls, which stand erect above the head, 
and are sometimes crowned with a “toup6e” of ostrich plumes. 

In morals, the Makalaka are superior to the Bechuana tribes. 
The bond by which the wife is held as common property 
between two sworn friends—a common practice with the latter 
people—is uuknown to the former. Polygamy is permitted, 
and wives are purchased with guns, ivory, feathers, goats, corn, 
and, in feet, with all produce; but selliug children as slaves is 
not one of their faults. In character, the Makalaka is cunning 
and horribly avaricious; lazy, yet capablo of great exertion; 
incapable of telling the truth witli regard eveu to the most 
trivial subjects; cowardly in war, but daring in the chase; 
abjectly obedient to his Cuiefs, and from infancy impressed with 
the uselessness of resisting the Matabele. Hence a good recep¬ 
tion from the Chief ensures an equally good reception from all 
his men; but the slightest display of valuable baggage—beads, 
blankets, powder, lead, Ac., effectually secures annoyance, ex¬ 
tortion, delay, and perhaps violence, unless prestige is carefully 
preserved, and the upper hand maintained with watchfulness 
and energy. 

In “physique” the Makalaka is inferior to the Matabele, 
and his features partake more of the negro type, although the 
race hns been in some kraals crossed with that of the con¬ 
querors, us well as with the Bechuana. Perhaps the most dis¬ 
tinctive features are the prevalence of beards amongst the 
older men, and the thin-flanked, active, hard appearance of the 
younger ones, who, mainly living by the chase, are generally in 
good condition, and in marked contrast to the well-fed Zulu tribes.* 

• The “tribe-marks" are gashes made obliquely across the temples, but they 
would appear to vary under different chiefs; and the Makalaka cannot be said to 
have any universal distinguishing sign for the race in general. 
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Deformed children arc not killed. At Umsinyo’s I saw a woman 
who had evidently been deformed from her birth. 

They are clover manufacturers of pottery, and work well in 
wood, their huts, fences, mangers for provender, drinking bowls, 
and household utensils being fairly and neatly dnishod, whilst 
in the manipulation of leather, they excel. 

The subdivisions of the family differ but slightly in habits, 
appearance, munners, and customs one from another; and the 
above descriptive sketch will apply, with a few trifling varia¬ 
tions, to all the villages visited en route* 

Quatlalala is chief over his own town, and over the kraals 
governed by Madumo and Uvula. Nominally, M’Nsindami is 
under his rule, but I imagine is too far from head-quarters 
to permit much interference with his affairs, for he pays his 
tribute directly to tho Mntabele king, instead of passing it 
through the hands of Qualalalu. Peri-peri rules on the left 
bank of tho Tub. Masiringi is head of his own thickly-peopled 
villages near the Shasha and the falls of the Tub, and claims 
authority over Selika and ’Mzamban. Uinsinye appears inde¬ 
pendent, and seven miles from tho Limpopo (hero styled the 
Oori), Ncotnbusi governs a highly-cultivated tract of land, and 
a large stockaded kraal. 

Madume, Uvula, M’Nsindami, Masiringi, and Umsinyo have 
all constructed their towns uj»on hills, with the double view of 
protecting themselves from any raid, and from the wild beasts, 
which everywhere abound. Selika, ’Mzamban, and ’Ncombusi 
lmve entrenched and stockaded kraals, cajmble of being de¬ 
fended for a long timo against any attack, tho approaches to 
them passing through veritable labyrinths of felled trees planted 
perpendicularly in the ground, forming passages through which 
two men would find it impossible to {hiss abreast. 

Serious and annoying (lelays were experienced before leaving 
tho wuggon, iu consequence of the difficulties thrown by 
Madumo in the way of obtaining carriers for the boat. He 
insisted upon becoming tho holder of half tho goods paid for 
the hire, and, I fancy, kept the lion’s share for himself, for 
I was forced on tho road to make a second and a third series 
of extraordinary payments^ and submit to all the caprices of 
the carriers. On the 12th July, I prophesied tho eclipse of the 
moon, which was witnessed to the greatest advantage, the night 


. T .^ ir knguage is a dialect or rather an offshoot of the Sechuana, in which 
the rolling K predominate*, a sound which the Zola finds it extremely difficult to 
utter- , r°r instance, the Ramakhsban is the Makalaka name of the riecr wc 
t TL 7t > y l * JC Matnbelr, finding it irksome to use the R, style 
'} ' ( or L “qochan); and so for many other names of rivers, kraals, 

*c, “Urn is the usual prefix for river. 
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being clear and fine, and then on the following morning told 
the chief that I could read his thoughts,—that he was simply 
delaying me in order to extort presents and goods for his own 
benefit; that his men, if left to themselves, were ready to go; 
and that os I foresaw the eclipse, so could I readily foresee that 
the Mutabele would punish his tribe unless this nonsense came 
to an end. After this, I had no further trouble with him; the 
carriers were forthcoming, and on the 14th I left the waggon 
with orders to return to the Tati, and started on my journey, 
sending back the greater part of my baggage, and loading the 
oxen as lightly as possible with only the strictest necessaries 
for the road. (I was obliged eventuully to throw away even a 
portion of this reduced store.) 

The “ personnel ” under my command consisted of ’Mbata, 
a man from Umscila’s tribe on the Busi River, generally known 
as “ George,” a faithful and hardworking man, my guide and 
medium of communication with the natives; Svelaburibi, a 
man from Machen’s town at Bumongwuto, good with oxen, 
helpless in the boot, a capital shot and successful hunter, but 
lazy and difficult to manage; Sevombu, a little Matabele bov, 
who went in the boat, cooked, and made himself generally 
useful; and a volunteer from Mudume’s, to whom I took a 
fancy from his open, good-humoured face, a willing lad of 
about eighteen. 

The oxen, laden only with light saddle-bags, soon travelled 
without being led, my main encumbrance being the boat, which 
took 12, 15, and at last 23 men to carry it, and caused me half 
a day's more delay at Uvula’s, in order to cut down and fix 
poles beneath it, and engage a second relief of carriers at a 
fancy price. 

The 17th, 20th, and 25th July were forced halts, in con¬ 
sequence of disputes with these men. On one occasion they 
deserted for several hours, and on the 25th threatened me witn 
violence, unless 1 increased the hire to threefold the amount 
originally agreed upon. A threat that I would blow up all my 
baggage, and a determination not to give in, saved me from any 
serious issue to this last attempt at extortion; and I was not 
sorry to finally settle up with Madume’s and Uvula’s men, and 
see them turn their backs on my camp near Selika’s,and depart 
for their respective kraals. The boat was eventually brought 
down the Shaslia by Selika's men to the Limpopo without any 
further trouble. 

Near Uvula’s, we crossed a small stream running into tho 
^api. The Sapi runs into the ’Mmwewe, and tho 'Mmwewo 
iuto the Tuli, according to native report. 

Before reaching the Tuli, auriferous quartz was found during 
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a few minutes’ halt (15th July), and the formation and aspect 
of the country resembled strikingly the Tati. The Tuli, though 
a permanent river, is, owing to rapids, falls, and its rocky bed, 
impracticable for any description of boat; neither is the Shush* 
of anv practical utility regarded as a means of water communi¬ 
cation, except perhaps during the rainy season, when the 
absence of rocks would permit a large-sized boat to descend this 
latter river to the Limtiopo with safety. 

The scenery on the Tuli is wild and striking; large baobabs, 
tamarind, ami fig trees border the Etrearn, and numerous rapids, 
and a remarkably rocky causeway near the kraals of Masirmgi, 
over which the river falls in a succession of cascades, and races 
in a boiling torrent down a deep gorge into a lovely valley 
(seven miles from the Shasha River), an; refreshing to eyes 
wearied by the eternal bush country. Huge blocks of reddish- 
coloured granite and basalt, large homblendic rocks, and over¬ 
hanging hills, crowned w ith bold, l*are masses of granite, com¬ 
pose the framework of Maairingi Falls and Causeway—a wild 
and magnificent landscape set in a framework of giant trees and 
brilliant foliage. 

Fresh elephant spoor was frequently passed, and the buffaloes 
came out of the reeds to stare at our boat purty. All other 
game was plentiful, and there was no lack of food for the inen 
in camp. The nights were bitterly cold, but wood was under 
our hands, and large fires and plenty of meat kept the party in 
good temper. The noise in the evening was rather painful 
to one’s nerves, the “dakha” smoking, and its accompanying 
whooping and distracting cough and deafening recitative, the 
“ medicine man ” who nightly threw four cross-shaped dice and 
a knuckle bone to predict the events of the morrow, the shrieks 
of incessant laughter, the gorging round the fires, the constant 
cries of “toosa! toosa!" (backshish), in fact, the circumstances 
which to the African constitute the poetry’ of camp life, are 
performances w hich, nightly repeated in the "same tone and key, 
eventually become irritating to a degree. 

Abundance of millet, crushed maize, ground nuts (excellent 
when parched in the ashes of a wood fire), and indifferent beer 
we found at all the kraals. Ivory, and rhinoceros horns, 
together with a few ostrich feathers, were frequently offered us 
for sale; and the “Morenos" failed entirely to comprehend the 
phenomenon of a white man who was not anxious to trade, and 
was mad enough to propose descending “the great river” in a 
small boat. 

Miles of reeds and bulrushes mark the junction of the Tuli 
and Shasha Rivers, herds of buffaloes liaruouring under their 
shnde. During tho greater part of the year, the two rivers 
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only constitute one stream; but the natives persistently dis¬ 
tinguish the “Tuli" and the “Shasha.” and the Shasha 
emptying its waters into the Limpopo by two distinct months 
separated by an island, these channels receive the titles of the 
Shasha and Tuli—the upper, the west branch, being known as 
the Shaslia, and the lower, the east branch, ns the Tuli, three 
miles below the former. Close to the “Tuli” mouth there is 
a practicable ford over the Limpopo, starting from the lwise of a 
line of peculiar escarped rocks, the only available “drift” for 
a considerable distance; and it would bo easy to establish a 
punt and permanent ferry at this point, should a road be 
opened from the Tati to the Limpopo down the Shasha. 

During the rainy months, the Shasha, after receiving the 
waters of the Tnli, must form a formidable torrent of nearly a 
mile in breadth; and at no period of the year does either 
stream entirely dry up, although the Tnli brings down a far 
larger volume of water than the Shasha. From the fact of the 
two distinguishing names being preserved arise the conflicting 
statements of the natives with regard to these rivers, which 
have led in several maps to the Tuli being laid down as a 
separate river farther to the eastward, and unconnected with 
its recipient—the Shasha. 

The “tsetse fly" exists only to a limited extent, and is con- 
lined rather to the Tuli than to the Shasha, disappearing 
entirely in the cold weather, and occasionally even in the hot 
season, unless exceptional heat rapidly succeeds the rains. 
Very little tmflic would suffice to drive the buffalo from the 
Shasha, and the fly, it is well known, would speedily follow. 

“Hunting in the Fly,” a term generally applied by the 
hunters to their o|>erations in this district, is an exaggeration, 
and I am convinced that the major part of the danger said to 
bo incurred from the “ tsetse " is easily to be avoided, notwith¬ 
standing the “travellers' stories" with regard to its poisonous 
bite, which most certainly are not universally confirmed by 
nutive opinion. 

The Makalaka tribes are well disposed towards the establish¬ 
ment of the projected road, and the annoying delays, encouraged 
by the chiefs as a means of extorting heavier presents from 
travellers, could easily be put a stop to by addressing a request 
to the Matabele to send down orders to the various kraals, 
forbidding them to place any obstacles in the way of traffic. 
'ITie slightest hint would have the necessary effect. 
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n. 

Descent of the Liinpopo to the Falla of Tolo A:ime. —On the 
evening of the 30th July, I encamped in the bed of the Shasha, 
at the distance of a hundred yards from the Limpopo—here a 
brood, deep stream about two hundred yards in breadth, 
fringed with large trees and thick underwood — where the first 
sight to greet our arrival was a family of six or seven croco¬ 
diles sleeping upon a small sand island, rather above the 
affluence—a living justification of the namo given to the river 
by the Boers—“the Krokodil.” 

The 31st was a busy day spent in getting boat nnd pucks in 
travelling order, and in visiting the two embouchures of the 
Shasha. I decided to send the oxen over the ford at the “Tuli,” 
precipitous ranges of hills making the left bank of the Lim¬ 
popo apparently impracticable, and in the wise of the land 
party failing to meet the boat, I instructed ’Mbata to halt nt 
the first river he met, running in from the southward. A water- 
buck was killed and prepared as “ biltongne,” for the voyage. 
Notes, maps, and sketches were looked over and put straight, 
and finally the boat was brought out of the Shasha and anchored 
in a creek of the Oori, below the camp. 

At dawn, on the 1st August, I began my voyage, Selika’s 
men shrieking with delight and excitement, nt the sight of the 
first boat that hud ever been launched on the upper waters of 
“ the great river,” for up to the verv last moment they would 
not believe that I seriously meant to carry out my plans, nnd 
told terrible stories of crocodiles, hippopotami, and rapids, to 
my men; working strongly on the nerves of Sevombu, the 
youngest of the party, who, I fancy, began to repent having 
followed my fortunes. 

The drift of the “ Tuli,” and a succession of broad shallows, 
guve us some trouble in the boat, but for the innjor part of the 
day s journey, plenty of water was found. Crocodiles were seen 
in numbers; a large troop of bufinloes broke from their covert in 
the reeds, and halted to survey us from the lower slope of the 
hills on the left bank, from the opposite range on the Zout- 
pansberg side, a species of wild fig, taking root everywhere 
amongst the interstices of the rocks, hung in long, graceful 
tendrils, and appeared to cover the favourite hiding-places 
of numerous monkeys, who loudly chattered their surprise at 
our unusual appearance. One or two large fish eagles rose 
from the shadow of the cliffs with shrill screams; an occa¬ 
sional cormorant, a few pairs of Egyptian geese, and graceful 
blue and white herons lazily watched our approach; and towards 
evening large flocks of hornbills passed in their clumsy flight 
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over oar heads. Where the hills receded, large tamarinds, 
tigs,* and a few baobabs towered over the thick foliage of the 
smaller trees, and the dense underbush interlaced with coils of 
“ monkey-rope”—the resting-place of innumerable birds and 
their colonies of nests— 

“ The river trailing like a silver coni 
Through all, ami curling loosely, loth before 
And alter, over the whole stretch of land.* 

On the 2nd, I met with an untoward accident, which entailed 
continual discomfort on the rest of the journey. Coming sud¬ 
denly round a bend, the boat was driven down by the stream, 
and upset under the wide-spreading branches of n large tree, 
which, undermined by the current, had partially fallen into the 
water, remaining firmly attached to the bank by its curling roots. 
I lost all my blankets, waterproof sheet, thick overcoat, and 
cooking utensils, and my store of tobacco and sugar was 
entirely spoilt. Irreparable misfortunes! Luckily it was no 
worse, and the boat, bottom upwards, was brought up on a 
saudhunk about half a mile lower down the river. Two hours 
later we passed the Ipage (or Paje), a clear, broad stream 
running in from the north-west, through a gorge iii u consider¬ 
able range of hills hugging the left bank, and abruptly ended 
by a bold, escarped bluff, the habitation of legions of baboons, 
opposite a small kraal under a chief, by name Itepa, where we 
spent the night drying everything by a large fire. 

On the following day, August 3rd, we found the land party 
at Mafelagure’s, a village on the right bank about a mile above 
the embouchure of the Inielala (or Hout River of the Boers), 
running in from the south-west through a mouth choked up 
with reeds and bulrushes. 

The Limpono (from the Shaslia to this point only obstructed 
by smnll rapids), gradually increases in importance, and a broad 
channel with from 4 to 10 feet of water can be followed with¬ 
out great difficulty. The prevailing direction is south-east, 
although the course winds considerably; and up to Itepu’s, the' 
left bank is almost invariably overshadowed by lofty ranges of 
hills, stretching away far inland from the river, the right bank 
being freer from obstacles; and from opjiosite the Ipage a flat, 
well-wooded country. 

Itepa’s and Mnfefagure’a men are offshoots of the Makalaka 
tribes, inferior in appearance, aud darker than the tribes on the 

* There ure four different tree* on the Limpopo bearing leaves and fhjit 0 f the 
fig family. Two of them attain a very large tile, and one it remarkable for itt 
wide-spreading branches, which give it the appearance of a giant umbrella None 
<>f the four are identical with the Indian *•'banyan.” In addition to theie tree* 
there it the parasitical creeper of the same family above alluded to. 
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Shaslia and Tali, arising from the admission into their knurls of 
the wandering Masaras—the lowest type of humanity in these 
regions, and akin to the Bakalihari. They have hut few guns, 
and are principally armed with bows and arrows; quiet and 
inoffensive in their manners; afraid of their neighbours and 
strangers, but, on better acquaintance, civil and communicative. 
From them we heanl the first report with regard to the falls of 
the Limpopo, which they described as “a wall of water,” and a 
desolute region where lions abounded, and had driven out 
everybody, nud where hippopotami and crocodiles were to bo 
found in legion. 

Beyond Mafelagure's, at about nine miles distance, we (tossed 
on the right bank u group of isolated conical hills — one 
fronting the descent of the stream, with huge blocks of granite 
placed one above the other in the josition of giant steps; 
another crowned with a large baobab tree, constituting a pecu¬ 
liar feature in the landscape; and a little below this point a 
high range ran nearly parallel to the opjwsite shore, ltapids 
now became more frequent and of a more formidable character, 
until the ’Mzmyani was reached—a large river running in from 
the north. 

Here the Limpopo, stretching out to a width of more than a 
mile, rushes in u dozen different channels over large boulders 
in seething and foaming rapids, interrupted by circling eddies, 
and deep, dark, silent pools, the habitat of hippopotami, who 
feed on the long waving grass of the thickly wooded islands, 
the surrounding reeds being honeycombed in every direction 
with the oaths by which they travel on their nocturnal jour¬ 
neys ; ana at a distance qf five miles the river culminates in 
the cataracts of the Tolo Azime. 

The boat hod been racing down with the current, and all my 
energies were directing towards running on shore. The trees on 
either bank of the channel, and the abrupt turns, entirely pre¬ 
vented any looking ahead; but the increasing roar of distant 
waters gradually overcoming even the constant tailing of tin* 
rapids, was a danger-warning of ominous portent. Sevombu 
clung to a thwart, and was quite helpless with fear, until wo 
ran safely into u little-creek under a large shelving rock, where 
we made fust, and scrambled through a sea of reeds aud 
brushwood, in order to obtain a view of the situation. 

Twenty yards’ walk opened up u spectacle well calculated to 
make us shudder at the peril we lxau so narrowly escaped. A 
magnificent fall dashed down into a yawning chasm right ahead 
of the channel where we had stopped the boat, and formed one 
of a succession of cataracts by which the river precipitates its 
waters through a vast rent in the land, to a lower level. 
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Torrents of pale green water tore through the narrow passage 
beneath our feet, ioaming and breaking in clouds of spray, over 
huge boulders, syenitic and micaceous rocks, intermixed with 
masses of a reddish-coloured granite rising perpendicularly from 
the gorge and overtopped by a sombre, columnar wall of basalt, 
imprisoning the roaring Hood between dark and lofty barriers. 

Granitic and hornbleudic rocks and boulders lie scattered 
broadcast, and in the wildest confusion, over all the barren land 
on the right bank, stretching away to a low lino of hills in the 
distance, witnesses of the convulsions and upheavals to which 
the land has been subjected, in order to form this “deep lateral 
gorge ” through which tho Limpopo descends from “ the 
central plateau landsthe whole country from here taking one 
dowmward step, and descending to a lower level in the most 
striking manner. 

Our position was not an enviable one. We stood on an 
island where our boat was of no assistance to us, and the sun 
was nearly down before we discovered a largo fallen tree lying 
over tho head of a smaller fall higher up. Over this wo 
passed, making ourselves fust to the roj» of the kedge, which 
we took from the boat, and scrambling over tho rocks of the 
smaller rapids beyond, reached the right bank and our camp 
at 11 p.m.— a long day of feverish excitement effectually 
keeping me awake the greater part of tho night 

In the morning we moved uown below tho falls, and spent 
two days in endeavouring to extricate the boat from its awkward 
position. No assistance wus at hand. Mafelngure’s people lmd 
spoken truly—not a human being could be discovered, and tho 
krauls a few miles higher up had long been deserted by their 
former inhabitants. We succeeded, however, in carrying the 
boat to the foot of ono of the higher fulls, where it was swept 
down tho chasm, the wreck finally lodging on n ledge of rocks 
near our camp, completely knocked to pieces, and of no further 
service, and 1 consequently abandoned the Freeman —a most 
unfortunate loss. 

Let me endeavour to describe Tolo Azime more in detail, 
although the attempt to do so will, 1 fear, be a failure. I 
cannot exaggerate the beauty of the coup (Toeil, or the natural 
and material features of the scene, for uithough much inferior 
in point of size to Niagara (which I havo seen), or to the falls 
of the Zambesi, “the combination of contrasts” afforded by tho 
falls of the Limpopo, in their peculiar formation and sur¬ 
roundings, render them well worthy of a place in future 
African maps, and of sufficient interest and importance to 
repay the exertions of any future traveller whom curiosity' may 
prompt to bend his steps in their direction. 
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After the embouchure of the 'Mzinyuni, the river, as I pre¬ 
viously observed, rushes in a dozen different channels in 
seething and foaming rapids separated by islands. The channel 
on the extremo right bank continues its direction towards the 
south-east, boiling and sweeping over rocks and boulders, and is 
precipitated by n series of gradual and successive falls into a 
narrow gorge, where the volume of water is quickly increased 
by other channels seeking the same outlet. The gorge speedily 
increases in depth, and at last runs between perpendicular 
walls, principally composed of granite and basalt, 70, 100, and 
150 feet in height. Here the remaining—the main—branches 
of the river inclining suddenly to the south, lean in a succession 
of parallel cascades (six in number) into this abyss, thundering 
majestically into the chasm, and almost obscured by clouds of 
spray rising in white vapour from the torrent below, which 
foams and races down iuto a circular basin, surrounded by 
high escarped cliffs: then turning rapidly to the south, and 
again to the south-east, escapes in a deep, narrow, swift channel, 
on its journey towards the sea. 

The large trees and the vivid colouring of the left bank, 
extending to the islands and to the very verge of the fall, is in 
marked contrast to the barren lands, sandy valleys, stunted 
bushes, and scattered rocks on the opposite side, where from 
the summit of the basaltic rocks overhanging the gorge, a 
magnificent perspective is obtained—the whole scene lies before 
you. In front of you, and on a higher level, is the perpen¬ 
dicular barrier over which the river leaps into space; below 
you thunder tho waters into the chasm; far away to the left 
you mark the gradual descent and commencement of the 
gorge; while to the right abrupt and escarped rocks over¬ 
shadow- the circling depths of the basin; dense woods sloping 
gradually from its margin towards a blue range of distant hills. 
One of the advantages of Tolo Azime is that a point of view can 
be obtained from which the whole panorama may be sur¬ 
veyed. 

Hippopotami abound both above and below the falls (they 
tore up the thwarts of my boat during tho night of August 
6th); waterbuck, koodoo, numerous monkeys and baboons, 
otters ( Lulra capensts), and a few buffaloes were observed 
on the left bauk, but on the right, only a few impalah and 
klipspringer were seen; and my oxen had to be driven down 
the river bunks for some miles to find a few parched blades 
of grass. 

The Boers of the scantily inhabited Zoutpansberg district 
lianlly ever venture in this direction across the Zoutpausbergen. 
Even in the healthy season they look upon the country as 
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malarious and fatal, an epidemic fever having travelled from 
the mountains on one occasion in company with a party of 
hunters, subsequently to which a fine was instituted by the 
“ Knud ” to bo levied on every inhabitant crossing the range 
during the wet and hot months of the year. Both at Mate* 
lagure’s, and afterwards at Amabaya’s kraals, the natives 
assured me that they had never heard of any hunter having 
visited the Falls; nor aro they laid down on any map up to the 
present date. Should they have been seen beforo my visit, it 
is strange that from no single source — either from traveller, 
hunter, trader, or native — was any inhumation received as to 
their existence during several mouths spent almost entirely in 
muking inquiries with regard to the Limpopo. 

At Tolo Azime, the Upjtcr Limpopo may bo considered to 
terminate, and to debouch from the central plateau. The falls, 
of course, are an insurmountable obstacle to navigation, and 
indeed the rapids for some distance higher up had already con¬ 
demned this division of the river ns nnnavigable. 

III. 

From Tolo Azime to the Bulye, Livvihu, and Nuandzi 1liven .— 
From Tolo Azime, on the afternoon of August 8th, my journey 
was continued on foot with the three pack-oxen and my four 
followers. 

On the Dth, we encamped for the night within a few miles of 
the last peak of a lofty range on the right bank—one of the 
spurs of the Zontpansbergen. On the 10th, wo forded the Tave 
Kiver, a deep, clear, nnd rapid stream of water running in from 
the south-west, in a rooky bed, over which we found a ford with 
difficulty. The right bunk of this river is bounded by a suc¬ 
cession of low hills, composed in the mnin of quartz rock, nnd 
quurtzose gravel is everywhere thickly scattered over the 
soil. 

On the lltli, we struck an immense extent of reeds visible on 
the left bank, probably the mouth of the Subischani Kiver, and 
from here the Limpopo, which had been running free from 
obstacle, after a rapid bend, tore down in a narrowed channel, 
over a rocky bed, in a succession of rapids and small falls, until, 
on the following dav, the 12th, a rocky causeway was reached, 
constituting a second fall in the level of the river. 

The scenery here was peculiarly wild and interesting. A 
large range of hills on the left bank formed the back-ground, 
from which a thickly-wooded country sloped down towards the 
river. Huge boulders and blocks of granite overtopped the net¬ 
work of rents, through which the waters dashed noisily down, 
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either in shallow, foaming mpids, or in successive uud miniature 
cascades. 

Great hornblendic rocks encumbered the whole stretch of tho 
valley pout in between the river und abrupt and escarped hills, 
impeding the progress of the oxen to such un extent that 1 
began to despair of success, and think nny further descent of 
tho Limpopo must be abandoned. A shallow, brawling stream 
wound through the lulls bounding the right bank, the bed being 
strewn with pebbles and boulders. Crossing this soon after 
daybreak, the wildness of the scene was increased by a group of 
lions, which continued to tight over the carcase of u zebra 
across the causeway, without paying tho least attention to our 
party, and I wrote down the spot in my road-book us “ Lion’s 
Causeway." 

That evening we were compelled to ford the river, breast-deep 
in places, to the left bank, the sinull path we had been hitherto 
following being cut off by u considerable range of lulls rising 
abruptly from tho water’s edge. After passing the night under 
tho shadow of an enormous baobab, on resuming our march tho 
next morning (13th), we failed in ono place to accomplish more 
than a mile in an hour, tho river running between parallel 
ranges of escarped hills iu rapids and small fid Is, Ixiiling and 
foaming through shallow passages and around small islands. 

We had hold no communications with the natives since 
leaving Mafelngure's kraal, with tho exception of meeting a 
small party of his men, who followed us with tobacco and honey 
for sale, and to whom I bequeathed the wreck of the bont. A 
few kraals had been passed, perched upon almost inaccessible 
heights overhanging the river; but tho natives avoided us, and 
tied from our approach before wo could get even within hailing 
distance of any of them. This evening, however, we arrived at 
Amabaya’s kraal, and met with a warm reception from a rude 
but hospitable population, rich in pumpkins, millet, maize, 
dukha, ground nuts, and sun-dried locusts. This is another of 
the nondescript villages to be found on tho LimpojK)—a com¬ 
position of (teople from surrounding tribes, the Makalaku 
element predominating. The men are dark, and affect scalp- 
locks as a prevailing coiffure, carry snuff-gourds, and wear the 
scantiest loin-cloths of leather as an apology for clothing. They 
are inseparable from their spears, bows, and poisoned arrows, 
and never move unarmed from their carefully stockuded vil¬ 
lages, which are built ou tho hill sides under perpendicular 
cliffs, and in localities well chosen for defence. Indeed, in their 
general behaviour, they exhibit u prudeuc© amounting to strong 
tear, and dwell in duily dread of their neighbours. They have 
no flocks, but depend for flesh on the ehuse, the low alluvial 
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lands abutting on the river yielding them large crops of holeus 
and maize, the surplus supply being converted into beer, the 
consumption of which apjieaus to be the principal aim of their 
existence. Here we halted Sunday, the llth, and loaded 
up the oxen with grain and pumpkins, which wo purchased 
with beads and small clasp knives; but no offers could induce 
Amabaya to furnish us with a guide, and be drew a highly 
coloured picture of dangers ahead, which 'Mbata laughed at 
after throwing a series of lucky casts with his dice—a good 
augury, in which my followers had implicit confidence. 

The greater part of the 15th was spent in the water. The 
hills rose precipitously on either bank, and the river ran through 
a succession of inountnin-gorges. We crossed and re-crossed it 
nine times. Just before sundown, Madage, a chief on the right 
bank, whose villages are at somo distance inland, sent a mes¬ 
senger to summon us to give au account of ourselves, and pay 
him a visit, iladage’s men are principally Baromapnlana, of 
Bechuana extraction, and are the dread of the surrounding vil¬ 
lages. He oppresses all the right bunk, and has been supported 
by the Boers of the Zoutpausberg district, whose policy has 
been to excite the various tribes in their vicinity into a per¬ 
petual state of hostility for tho double purpose of procuring 
slaves and clearing tho country around them. Elated by ono 
or two successful forays, Madago styles himself “Chief of tho 
River,” und not only levies Lluckiuuil upon all who cross tho 
ford near his hills, but bus commenced annoying the white men, 
and threatening his old allies.* The Boers now find it impos- 

* I do oot wish for a moment to convey the impression that the Doers of tho 
Transvaal grneraUy are guilty of dabbling in slave traffic. 1 believe it to be 
confined to the outlying people of the Zoutpausberg district, and against them 
there it an accumulation of evidence that they would find it difficult to refate. 
As oa the Zambesi with regard to the Portuguese, so in Zoulponsberg with 
regard to the Doers. The white men have raised up habits of warfare and 
plunder and the boat of evil panions engendered by the slave-trade, and are now 
being paid in their own coin. The Zambesi is in revolt in the one case, and in 
the other the natives declare opeuly that “ if the Dutchmen do not trek, then 
they will make them." 

hlephant hunting was the great employment in this district, but now “ few 
white hunters go in, as the risk is so great, not only of life from fever, Ac., but 
also from the Kafirs. ... In every instance the Kafirs take one task from each 
elephant, and sometimes demand more; and besides the best hunting-grounds 
are closed." (The quotations are from the * Natal Mercury.' December 22nd, 1870.) 

I beg to state most emphatically that any Englishman can travel in these parts 
and on the Limpopo, and be well and hospitably received, at ttyin tu it it tern 
that he u nut a Dutch mon,- and the reason alleged by the tribca is “ that the 
Boers make slaves, and the English pay for labour.' Men travel down from 
Zoaipuusbcrg, rui Li pilule and Lorcn<,-o Marques, to work in Natal, and I brought 
down six with me, who were under the guidance of a man who had already done 
three years' service on a sugar plantation in Natal, lu Zoutpausberg itself, the 
Dutchmen complain that “as to labour, there is little or none to be got!" 
Madage, the chief, must not be confounded with Majajc, a chieftainesa to the s.t 
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sible to obtain labour, ami more than half of them have trekked 
away from the district, which, although about 100 miles by 
SO miles, does not now contuin one hundred able-bodied men! 

The messenger wore his hair collected in seven erect tails, 
standing in a line extending from the centre of the forehead to 
the nape of the neck, his skull being clean shaved; his arms 
and neck were covered with rings made of porcupine's quills, 
strong on sinew; and he was armed, ns well as his followers, 
with a bow and arrows and a broad* bluded lance. A judicious 
present and a little food induced him to dispense with our re* 
turning in his company; and I marched long before daybreak, 
in case Madage should change his mind, nnd send a second 
party to fetch us. 

Townrds midday (on left Link), I reached the Bnlige, running 
through a chain of basaltic hills in a thick bed of reeds, nnd 
almost invisible. Here wo were badly receiver! by a krnal 
paying tribute to tho Matabele, the Chief refusing to show us 
the path down to the I.impopo, and turning out his people to 
laugh at our endeavours to nnd a ford across the river. Ho 
insisted upon my selling him powder, and accused me of having 
given both powder and lead to Madage; and my refusal to 
admit the accusation, or to give him ammunition, led to this 
display of bad blood on his part. 

Ihe only difficulty to bo met with on the Limpopo arises from 
the extreme jealousy with which the various petty tribes regard 
each other; and any one trading in powder or lead would incur 
considerable danger in passing from one village to another. 
Very possibly his journey might come to an untimely end. 

After crossing the Limpopo, we surprised a “ knobnuizen ”•— 
a wretched specimen of humanity, and a living testimony in 
favour of the Darwinian theory—without a vestige of clothing, 
tattooed with a lino of knobs, hearing n striking resemblance to 
warts, extending from the roots of his wool j>erpendicularly 
down the forehead to the end of the nose. These unfortunate 
people inhabit small huts hidden away in the bush, and live by 
their bows nnd arrows, or upon ediblu roots, occasionally planting 
small fields ot holcus, aud till tho social position of the Musaras 
and Bakalibari of other regions. Intensely black in colour, 

* “kootHiuneu" described here mint not be confused with the Mindon- 
KUM, who inhabit the coast regions from Cape Corrientr* to the mouth of the 
Limpopo, and are wrongly termed by the same appellation. The Mindonguei 
are great agriculturists, raising large crops, and also having large numbers of 
sheep, goats, and poultry. They also grow pine-apples and bananas, and supply 
In ham bane with a JMv.it amount of produce. They are friendly nnd very hard- 
working, but great thieves. Their chief, who lives at two days* journey from 
the Limpopo, n luhamtumbu. All tbc Mindongucs disfigure themselves by 
tattooing their faces with double nnd often triple rows of - knobs." 
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with the everted lips and prognathous jaw exaggerated in cha¬ 
racter, they bear on their persons all the outward signs of want, 
abasement, and degradation. They are of inferior stature, small 
limbed, with largo hands and feet, pot-bellied, and spindle- 
shanked. Starvation continually stares them in the face, and 
their life is one constant battle for existence. 

’3Ibata succeeded in assuring this man, who at first attempted 
to escape; and he put us on a path leading to the Livubu, 
found us water, near which we encamped for the night upon a 
ridge within four miles of the Limpopo, and then departed with 
u large pumpkin in payment of Ins services, apparently dumb- 
foundered at his good fortune. 

The Livubu—a clear, brawling river, with deep runs like a 
Devonshire trout-stream — wo forded below a large village 
uuder a Chief, by name Makuleka, and regained the Limpopo, 
fievombu narrowly escaping drowmng in the drift. 

On this dav, the 17th, wo met with a party of Umseila’s men. 
who followed our line of march, and attempted to levy black 
mail upon us. Tho warriors were ten in number, well armed 
with assegais and large cowhide-shields, and attired in a pic¬ 
turesque war-dress of “feather-bonnets,” leopard-skin “moo¬ 
ches,’ with tippets, armlets, and anklets of gnu’s tails, and 
accompanied by about fifteen carriers. They presented rather 
a formidable appearance, and belonged to a war-party sent by 
Umseila in pursuit of a frail wife who had eloped from the Busi 
with a petty Chief. Crossing tho ’Usabia and Limpopo, they 
surprised and killed the seducer in the Zoutj»ansbergen, and 
were now returning very Hushed with success, taking the unfor¬ 
tunate woman back with them to suffer the particularly re¬ 
volting form of death with which the Vatuas, Mavitis (and 
northern tribes of Zulu extraction} punish female infidelity in 
the higher circles of society. 

They obliged us to halt at sundown near their temporary 
kraal on the river, and for some moments the position was 
difficult. Tho chief man of the |>arty shook his assegai at 
Mlbnta, and I cocked my gun, which was lying across my knees, 
but, fortunately, no blow was struck on either side; and as soon 
as our fire was lit, and the oxen unpacked, they left us, pro¬ 
mising with loud peals of laughter to pay us an early visit in 
the morning, and overhaul our goods, when they would judge 
for themselves the proper amount of “toosa” which they would 
accept. They then withdrew to their huts, the fires of which 
were distinctly visible from our bivouac. When tho moon 
rose I awoke the men, nnd we loaded the oxen in the shadow of 
some largo trees hard by, then, after piling up the firo afresh, 
moved off ns noiselesslv’as possible. After stumbling through 
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high reeds, thom-bnshes, and long, wet grass tip to our shoulders, 
we struck a footpath, and, steering by the stars, at daybreak 
found ourselves at the gates of a large kraal, where we had 
some difficulty in persuading the Maloios that wo were friends, 
all the women and children, and somo of the men, having 
deserted the village at the noise of our approach. 

Hero wo were well treated, and procured a guide—for the first 
time since leaving the Slushn—who took us on to the Limpopo, 
where we halted in the evening (18th) below the embouchure 
of the Nuunctzi, far beyond the reach of our friends—tho war 
party. It was unfortunate to have fallen in with them at all, 
uud every allowance may be made for the conduct of Zulu 
tribes under similar circumstances, so that I write down the 
interruption merely as an unlucky accident with a good 
termination. 

Many kraals arc met with, and a fertile country, bounded by 
a distant range of sandstone-hills, extends between the Livubu 
and down the l.impopo to some distance beyond tho Nuauctzi, 
peopled by Maloios (an offshoot of the extensive Amatonga 
family), piying tribute — nominally, I suspect—to Umseila. 
l’he men wear the Zulu “ rnoochu,” or strips of leather or skins 
of wihl animals suspended from a waist-band, and trailing down 
to the level of the knees, a few of tho patriarchs being dis¬ 
figured with a frightful row of knobs tattooed upon the forehead 
and face; but this custom is apparently falling into disuse. 
Necklaces aud bract lets made from tho bristles of the elephant’s 
tail are common, and ear-rings are worn by both sexes, together 
with brass ornaments aud beads. Some of tho men had their 
wool divided and plaited down like the mane of a race-horse. 
I hey arc very black, but their features are not unpicasing; 
and the men—-well-proportioned, lithe, and active—are alto- 
« r * su [* f'" r face to tho Mnkulnkn, or the inhabitants of 
ttlf *1 ni ’ Xl * villages,” higher up tho Limpopo (here culled the 
■Bembe). Many of the women are profusely tattooed upon 
the forehead, cheeks, and breasts, and wear decent petticoats 
down to the knees, tho children to the age of nine or ten run¬ 
ning about in a total state of nudity. The girls of a marriuge- 
ubio age adopt from the 31utubelo the narrow fringe worn round 
the loins, occasionally replaced by a strip of blue or white 
cot ton ad e. 

lhe kraals are neat, clean, well built, and shaded by trees, in 
marked contrast to the custom of the Zulu tribes, who cut 
do«D every tree near their villages with scrupulous care, 
lhe hemp-pLmt is largely cultivated, and the men are pas¬ 
sionately addicted to “dak ha,” both sexes and all ages in¬ 
dulging inordinately in snuff and beer, and the consumption 
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of these threo luxuries occupies the greater j»art of their idle 
time. 

Hunting is left mainlv to the inhabitants of the left bank, 
cultivation and trade appearing more to the taste of the people 
on the Livubu. The men are the jKwaessors of but few guns, 
and are more often to be seen armed with the pick than with 
the assegai or bows and arrows. 

On the whole they are a well-disposed and hospitable colony, 
with a lively sense of their own interests, receiving tlm stranger 
well, but never “ casting their bread upon the waters, without 
the certainty of being repaid with a gootl rate of interest, and 
at the shortest possible date,* 


IV. 

From the Affluence of the Euanetzi, Jotcn the Limpopo, to 
the Lipalute ftirer. t—Occupied us ten days—from the 19th 
to 2Utti August. The land on the right bank (which was tin* 
one followed) is composed of rich, fertile soil, and is sufficiently 
raised above the level of the river to gnnrd against fever and 
sudden inundations. Wild cotton is very abundant, and of 
singularly good quality, with a fair staple’, growing frequently 
in bushes 8 or 10 feet in height, and infinitely superior to the 
wild cotton of Zululand, or thut found on the tipper Limpopo. 

On the 19th we passed a few small kraals, and followed the 
river on a course, running in a broad stream of open 
water, with a deep channel following the bank. Its rocky 
character had entirely disappeared, anil from the Livubu the 
Bembe presented u more promising appearance. 

The 20th, our path led through a forest country, where we 
passed several deserted villages, the inhabitants having moved 
across the river by order of Umseila; and a very lofty range, 
which the day before we had observed in the distance, now 
ran parallel to the opposite bank. < In the 21st and 22nd, the 

• Many people were seen marked with «he s mall-pox. I fancy that, tonic 
year* ago. wheu this disrate travelled into the Mntobele country, it most have 
passed by this line. In the Mstsbelr, it was checked by nn Inriuna, Kish, who 
burnt a tillage tainted with the disease, not a soul escaping from the conflagra¬ 
tion. Cholera, 1 do not think, has adtanced south of the Zambesi; but the 
Makuas hare suffered very severely from it to the east and north-east of Mozam¬ 
bique. On the Zambesi, the small-pox has made frightfal ravages. Ele¬ 
phantiasis, diseases of the chest, and intermittent fevers are mrwt commonly 
noticed amongst the Makalaka and dowu the Limpopo. The Am >tongn suffer 
from the venereal disease, but exaiithemstbnus diseases do not appear to have 
passed through the regions lying on the Lipslulc, Lower Limpopo, and the 
IJncomogaxi. Maehen’s town. Homangwato, is contaminated with s< philis. and 
it is to be feared from there the scourge will pass through the Makalaka, Matn- 
bele, and Mashona. 

t The name of Oort is discontinued here, and the Limpopo receives the appel¬ 
lation of •*Bembe” or •• Bempe.” 
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left bank continued to be hemmed in by a succession of escarped 
mountains, our road lying over low hills, and broad undulating 
Hats of forest land, the river still running in a deep, open 
channel. 

One insignificant kraal of “ knolmuizen " 9 was passed on 
the 22nd, and on the 23rd and 24th, low, undulating hills, and a 
thick bush of prickly pear, cactus, and aloes, made the travelling 
very severe for the oxen. On the 23th, through the careles-- 
ness of my men, I lost an ox, which they allowed to stray into 
a nullah, where, finding tho beast inextricably bogged, I was 
obliged to have him shot, and throw away part of his load — 
another serious loss of necessaries. The same night we slept 
outside the gates of a large kraal, and on the 26th and 27th, 
passed through fine forest land with an abundance of game. 
On the 28th, we took a path leading iulund, and follow¬ 
ing tho course of tho Limpopo, at iniddav found ourselves 
brought up bv a forest nnd a long lino of marshes extending 
down to the river. Fortunately, we discovered two men hunting 
in the woods, who guided ns over the morass to a large village 
on a low sandstone ridge, from which wc descended into open, 
rich grass land, covered with largo trees, through which tho 
river wound majestically in nn uninterrupted course far away’ 
into tho distance—a splendid landscape, fresh, green, and painted 
with the most vivid tints. 

On the 29th, through a continuation of this park-like country, 
we marched into a rich district, stretching away to the banks 
of the I.ipalule, thickly peopled by Ainatonga, uniler the govern¬ 
ment ot Mndumelun—a powerful Induna of Umseila’s (tho 
successor of Manieusso)—who commands the Limpopo from tho 
affluence of the Li|ialule, and collects tho tribute paid by 
the kraals between the two great rivers—tho Limpopo nnd tho 
. CW ®°K IIZ ‘ (King George’s Kiver). Tho land is highly cul¬ 
tivated, sesame, maize, holcus, sweet potatoes, tobacco, manioc, 
the castor-oil plant, the hemp plant, and ground-nuts being 
rawed in great quantities. 

fho Limpopo—from the Nunnetzi to tho Li pal ole, so far 
ns 1 was able to judge—will afford, even at the driest seasons 
• u • oar ’ a Iulvl e u ’ J lo channel; and it would be quite prac¬ 
ticable to use tho river as a wav of water communication, 
cargoes being towed in flats by steamers with a light draught 
of water. 1 followed the hanks, and even the bed of the river 
tor almost the entire distance, and did not observe any obstacles, 
neither did I find the. main channel interrupted by shallows, 
although, as in many rivers, it veers occasionally from bank to 
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b*nk, following the bends ami headlands which divert the main 
body of water in a new direction. 

During and after the rains, traffic could certainly be carried 
on with ease; and I am not inclined to think the country 
unhealthy. In only one place upon the whole journey were 
marsh lands discovered, the river running invariably in a 
sandy bed between high banks, when* the level of the waters 
in Hood time could easily bo traced, and the adjacent lands bore 
no signs of being subject to inundation. We had, on several 
occasions, to lengthen our day’s march, in order to find an easy 
desceut to the water’s edge. The right batik also presents great 
facilities for the construction of u road, and the district being 
rich and ulluvial—wild cotton grows luxuriantly, large timber 
borders the river, and the crops adjoining the kraals yield abun¬ 
dantly—it would, if colonised by Europeans, rapidly become a 
fertile and important centre, monopolising a considerable trade 
with the interior,—perhaps the ivory traffic with Umsoila, and 
connecting with the Transvaal bv two routes—the one via the 
LivuLu and Zoutpansberg, the other rid the Lipalule. 

The dreaded “ tsetse ’ was seen on the lhth and 20th of 
August, but in small numbers; and although iny oxen were 
bitten, none of them experienced nnv bad effects. The two 
that arrived in Lorenyo Marques 1 sold for a good price; none 
the worso cither from the “ fly ’’ or for their journey. I am 
inclined to think that only two small belts of “ tsetse exist 
on the Limpopo, in localities which I have marked on my route- 
map ; and I also believe, as I have stated already, that the 
danger of the bite has been exaggerated. The natives do not 
believe it to be universally fataf, unless the annual bitten is tn 
loio condition, and exposed suddenly to heavy rains : and they 
laugh at the usual superstition that any ox bitten will eventually 
die as soon as he is exposed to wet weather. The 1 least must 
be predisposed from overwork and exposure to the reception oj 
the poison; and a strong, healthv, good-constitutioned animal 
runs but little or no danger. Indeed, after careful inquiry and 
actual experience, I must state my opinion that 1 am a dis¬ 
believer m the traditions of the ‘’tsetse”—an opinion shared 
in by my men, who, on leaving the Tati, held, together with 
myself, the most exaggerated belief in the dangers of the 
“ fly.” 

Game of every description abounds—buffalo, elephant, rhino¬ 
ceros (black and white variety), eland, koodoo, herds of im* 
palali, gnu, and zebras, great numbers of waterbuck, giraffe, 
inyala, the wild hour ( Phacoclitvrus JLlhiopicus), the strijK’d 
hyrena ( Uytena crocala), the cynhynna, the wildehond, two 
varieties of the leopard (one identical with the Indian “cheetah, 
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or hunting leopard, Felit juhata, the other Edit leopardus), 
the Fdis eafra, Felis caracal (?), and other MimlI representa¬ 
tives of the cut family, numerous lions—in fact, members of 
nearly all the varied fuuna of South-east Africa inhabit the 
river districts. 

The puff-adder ( Vipera injlala), a tree seqient, resembling 
the Indian “ dhamin, • a species of cobra, and the python 
were the only snakes observed, millepedes being seen almost 
daily. Legions of frogs croak in nightly concert, and are 
particularly noisy on the bright moonlight nights. I^ocusts 
are eagerly collected bv the natives, amt when dried in the 
sun form a favourite article of food, which, when one’s first 
antipathy to such fare is overcome, are by no means un¬ 
palatable.! 

Large dragon-flies, and brilliant specimens of lepidoptem 
are seen in the vicinity of the water, whilst mosquitoes, nudges, 
and other dipteru and poraaita—the curses of African travel— 
were nightly mid unwelcome visitors, increasing in annoying 
power as we approached the coast, and ns the hot weather 
begun to set in. 

Cormorants and fish-eagles poach the river; the Vhite- 
necked raven, liornbilLs, green pigeons, parrokeets, the hoopoe, 
night hawks, vultures, waders, Egyptian geese, and numerous 
waterfowl, several of the kingfisher family, the blue and the 
white heron, the stork, the franeolin, the bush-pheasant, the 
grev and red partridge, quail, and an infinite variety of smull 
hires, with gorgeous and striking plumage were daily to be 
met with. 

A small grey monkey, and a little brown fellow with u vener¬ 
able face, haunt the large trees on the river banks, and baboons 
inhabit most of the abrupt and escarped bluffs. Crocodiles aro 
legion ; but they fortunately have “ the reptile virtue of pru¬ 
dence” very strongly developed, and, as fish and game abound, 
are not nearly so dangerous as native report represents them. 
Hippopotami are “ under the shady trees, in the covert of the 
reeds and fens,” but are not found in as large numbers as on 
the rivers farther north. 

The baobab \ is constantly met with in two distinct varieties, 
and, frem the enormous bulk which some of the trees have 
attained, must date back for many centuries. Only ono was 
seen which had fullcn from old age and decay—u very giant 
of tho forest. Euphorbia?, four varieties of fig-tree, one of which 
reaches a large size, the graceful tamarind-tree, acacias, mimosas, 

k • Dendmphis? 

t For two dajs in August we lived on these dried locusts— fault tie nueux. 

J Mowsna—Adasuonia digitata. 
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mopani, the “ znikerbosch,’’* the dwarf date-palm, yellow wood, 
a species of toddy palm, stink-wood, iron-wood.t the flat-crown, 
the 44 kameeldoorn/' the “ haakdoorn, 1 ’ a variety of Ecus das- 
liea, and the annoying: “ waeht-ecn-bietje" thorn, together 
with various wild fruit trees, some of which were entirely new 
to me, are the most prominent components of the woodlands. 

The pale-blue lotus is not uncommon, and rocsis and bul¬ 
rushes border the water’s edge in many places. The banks are 
fringed w ith waving, feathery-topped grass, occasionally mixed 
with the tall tumbootie and dried-up “straw,” whilst the 
prickly pear, aloes, cacti, and various thorn bushes compose 
the dense under-thicket. Hanging lianes, formidable hook 
thorns, und labyrinthine monkey-rope choke up the “ beast- 
paths,” an.l often caused us delay by overturning the oxen s 
loads. A magnificent vcllow ereej>er, convolvuli, and various 
parasitical plants either entwine the gnarled trunks oi the 
larger trees, or are to lie seen fixed between tho branches; 
and the flora, which, even at the driest seoson of the year (w hen 
1 passed) is varied and brilliant, must, in spring time and 
after the first refreshing ruins, be singularly attractive und rich 

in colouring. , . , , , 

The general aspect of the country on the right bunk presents 
an undulating flat, sloping down from the distant ranges 
towards the I/mpopo, occasionally interrupted or bounded by 
low hills, intersected onlv by two insignificant streams (hardly 
worthy or notice) between the Nuanetzi aud Lipalule, and pre¬ 
seating a varying prospect of forest land and rich soil, thinly 
populated, and the habitat of large herds of game and wild 


A coarse conglomerate, intemiixi*d with a greyish sandstone, 
appears principally to enter into the composition of the rising 
ground nearest the river, the rounded contonrs of the general 
landscape being in marked contrast to the wild, bold scenery of 
the Upper Limpopo. 

The district is well drained by deep nullahs und waterways 
(only one slip of marsh land being passed), and it appears dry 
and healthy, there being none of those great beds ot decaying 
vegetable de|>osit which skirt the banks of the river nearer its 
source; for instunce, at the Marhjua, Notwani, Ac. 


V. 

From the Lipalule to the Uneomogasi Fiver and the Totrn of 
Lorettfo Mar<pu*Delagoa Bay.— On the 29th our midday halt was 
made close to - the meeting of the waters'* of the Lipalule and 


* A specie! of proucea. 


t The “ pan-ferro ” of the Portuguese. 
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Limpopo—a point already named by Mr.St. Vincent Erskine, who 
from here traced the Limpopo to the sea. I had now more than 
connected mv journey with his; and as single-handed and without 
a boat I could make no practical survey of the lower waters and 
the bar, I determined to strike across the Lipalule, cross tho Unco- 
mogazi, and gain Delagou Hay; reserving the mouth of the 
Limpopo until I could visit it from the sea, and prove whether 
the bar would permit light draught of water vessels to enter 
the river.* 

> i he left liauk of tho Lipalule, where the long grass which 
hides numerous pit-falls for hippopotami makes tho jtatli ex¬ 
tremely unsafe, was followed to the kraal and ferrv of lligun- 
gunvau, about eleveu miles from the junction of the two rivers; 
and on the following morning my men crossed in a hide boat, 
the oxen swimming across. The water was beantifully clear, 
and running swiftly on a sandy bottom, the ford being breast 
deep, and the river about 2.~A) yards in breadth. On the opposite 
bank we struck through a dense bush country, in order to reach 
the path leading from Madumelun’s, on the Limpopo, down to 
the Lncomognzi. With the exception of two hours’ halt, we 
inarched until sundown and halted by a small pool, where 
elephants and a large herd of buffaloes came down to drink. The 
next day, the d 1st, still travelling through the same monotonous 
jungle, meeting giraffe, gnu, pullali, and zebras on our way; we 
were w ithout water until 3 P.ll., when wo found the path and an 
Ainatonga kraal under Jvitobi, who regaled my party with beer 
and dakha, and presented mo with a calabash full of fresh eggs, 
pressing us yen’ much to (toss the night in his village. Wo 
pushed on, however, nnd slept near Cunyana’s; and on the 
.following morning onr two guides (from lligunguuyan's) left us. 
luat day, Sontember 1st, we travelled over undulating flats, and 
skirted the left hank of a river, the ’Nwetzi, running towards 
8.8 ,e.', halting on it after dark; beyond, a large group of 
Kraals under Qualikoto, a thickly-populated, fertile, ami flourish¬ 
ing colony. 1 he 2nd September, crossing the same river three 
times (early m the morning, nbout three in the afternoon, nnd 
utter sundown), we slept on its right bank, near the kraals of 
Umgwcma. Lame very plentiful, and the lions roaring round 
onr camp ull night 


S”?? ,r ri l n * *^ 1 ® * h* TC received trustworthy information with 

„ J Jrl b Y “? en,n * u « o{ “>c river. It ha* been used frequently as . 

fo r, ‘**V T * > * ho °*cd to run up for a considerable distance, in 
^ Annendi, » tribal as an easily accessible river. 

AP -^V ? “ h .. rf ftk rd *° Francisco Maria Hordalo, in bis olHeially 

recognised wo . rk ***•“ Portuguese possession* on the east coast, describe* the 
nver *» navigable for the small craft of the people of the country i nave- 
gado cm almadms pelo* naturae* do pais." 
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The 3rd, Saturday, we readied Magml’a, one of the principnl 
chiefs of tho Amatonga; a number of villages near a lake com¬ 
municating with the Uncomognzi, the dark line of largo trees 
skirting the river being about two miles distant from our camp. 
Mngud, wo leurnt, had been summoned to the Busi Hirer by 
Umseila, who was jiresiding over a council of his liudatories; 
but in his absence the acting chief of the kraal greeted our 
arrival with emprem-ment. 

As we approached the lake—a tine, open sheet of water moro 
thnn a mile long—I observed a number of hippopotami in it: 
and, on offering to shoot one for my host, was laughed at, and 
told that only one whito man had ever killed any of “ Magud s 
cattle," but tnat I might try my luck if I liked. . Leaving the 
chiefs to talk with ’Mbata, and my dinner cooking, 1 walked 
down to the lake to bathe, and took mv gun in my hand. I 
was fortunate enough to find a large bull hippopotamus, with Ins 
head utid shoulders out of tho water, yawning and clashing his 
jaws together; and put a ten to the pound bullet with six drams of 
fine powder right through his neck. In his dying struggles he 
crossed tho lake into shallow water, pursued by four or five of 
his companions, who hunted him about and attacked him fiercely, 
the water all around them being white with foam—one of the 
most exciting scenes |>ossible. \\ lien ho was fairly dead they 
left him ; und the Amatonga were in a }>erfeet delirium of joy 
when they saw his huge, barrel-shaped carcase lying on the 
shoal; and when I presented him to the chief, and disclaimed 
all my rights to the meat, presents of eggs, fowls, maize, and 
sweet jiotatoes were showered upon me for the rest of the 
evening, ami my popularity was firmly established. 

Early the next morning, the 4th (September, , notwithstanding 
the crocodiles, a lino of Amatonga, assegais in hand, entered 
the water and towed tho hippopotamus into a small creek, 
where the division of tho spoil took place. The screaming, 
fighting, and general confusion over it was deafening; and ut 
last a man was dangerously speared through his face and neck, 
and carried away seriously wounded—a trilling incident which 
almost passed without being noticed. 

In the afternoon I succeeded in marching, although I wus 
begged hard to remain and shoot another of •* JIagud’s cattle; 
but I was anxious to cross the Uncomogazi, in order to make 
an early start tho next morning. Magud farms the ferry to a 
small chief ou the river, and he drove a terribly hard bargain 
with me. I gave him the last piece of cloth, the last knife, and 
the last string of beads I possessed, and then was obliged to add 
ten bullets and half of my last canister of powder, and my own 
pocket handkerchief, beforo he would einl>ark ns. Tho “zeekoe 
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meat, of which he carried an immense piece, had evidently not 
inspired him with cither gratitude or forbearance. He had got 
“a good thing” and was determined to make the best of it. 

The boat in which we were ferried across wns hollowed out of 
the trunk of an immense tree, and caried my baggage and eight 
men with ease in addition to the two Amatonga, who managed 
the navigation with considerable skill and great knowledge of 
the banks, currents, and back-tow. 

From the ferry to the sea the natives call it three days’ 
journey; and here this magnificent river is running in a naviguble 
channel of deep water for almost its entire breadth of 600 yards. 
Yet, although it fulls into Delagoa Bay, almost within sight of 
Lorenpo Marques, the Portuguese absolutely turn it to no 
account; and, until quite recently, had not tho least idea of 
the direction it took, of its importance, or whether it wns con¬ 
nected with the Limpopo or not; contenting themselves with 
using a few small boats, in order to go up as far ns the villages 
of Marugouin and Mogud." 

The river is known by the various names of the Uncomogazi, 
Conuitie, Unconninzi, Uneomogatie, King George’s River, Ulil- 
wundhle, and the Munissa (properly Manifa); and tho curious 
manner in which it has been confused with the Limpopo, and 
the Limpopo with one of its ufiluents—the Mnriqua—is proved 
by a quotation made bv Mr. Cooley (he quotes from Burchell, I 
think), in which the following statement is made:— ,4 Numerous 
rivers flow rapidly towards tho east and north-east, through tho 
country of the Mnrutsi, who aro separated from the Muquainn, in 
tho latter direction, by a great river, called Makatta. This is 
the river called Mariqua by the colonial traders, and which there 
is reason to suspect is identical with the Matinees, or King 
George’s River, of Delagoa Bay.” 

It tell to the perseverance and good fortune of Mr. St. \ incent 
Erskinc to carry down the Limpopo from tho affluence of the 
Lipalule to the sea, and prove it to be the river laid down on 
Captain Owen’s chart ns the luhompura; ami I believe my friends, 
Carl Muuch and Erskiue, divide between them the honour of 
tracing the upjier waters of tho Uncomogazi. Tho river called 
by the natives the ’Nwetzi, which I followed on the 1st September 
down the left bunk, auil crossed three times on the 2nd Septem¬ 
ber, finally halting on the right bank, beyond tho kraals of 
Umgwenia, I have no doubt is an nfiluent of the Isigoa River; 
for the natives assured me that it did not join either the Litn- 

• Order* hare recently been issued by the Gorernmcut. directing the steamer 
QuiVimaine, to surrey the mouth* of the lnhamptira and Manilaj but she is 
at present conveying the Governor-General on a tour of inspection down the 
coast. 
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popo or the Uncoraogazi, but was the affluent of a distinct river 
which fell into the sea about midway between the other two. 

Turning our backs on the large trees bordering this tine river, 
our path led through a thickly-wooded grass country,* where 
lions gave us some trouble during the night; and on the 5th 
wo crossed the Itobe, a swampy stream, and saw in the distance 
tho smoke of Quasilinda’a, a considerable group of scattered 
villages, which are the usuul stage from Magud’s ferry. How¬ 
ever, 1 was getting impatient, and wo slept that night at the 
QuanyaiuW, ten miles farther on our road; awaking in the 
morning dripping with the moisture of the heavy mist hanging 
over the swamps. 

Wo had to niako a detour of about four miles, iii order to turn 
the pool of brackish water, surrounded by tall bulrushes, from 
which the QuanyamlWi marshes rise ami stretch towards the 
south. In tho basin of this pool, and on the margin of the 
marsh, are considerable incrustations of salt, which the inhabi¬ 
tants of tho adjacent villages told us were renewed every dry 
season. They collect and roughly purify the salt, which they 
send up the tncomoguzi, and barter for tobacco, dakba, millet, 
and fowls. The marshes extend to the Uncomogazi; and the 
natives we saw were badly-clothed, unfortunate-looking indi¬ 
viduals, whose physical and mental qualities have evidently 
deteriorated from the debilitating effects of fetid and muddy 
water, nud a life-long residence in the malarious exhalations of 
a low, pestiferous, anil swampy valley. 

After leaving this valley, the same day (fith September) 
brought us to Quonquondyan’s, upou u clear, bright river, 
running iu a winding stream, embowered and overshaded with 
tropical foliage—palms, bananas, and large ferns; but infested 
witn legions of mosquitoes. This wo crossed in the evening; 
and from our halting-place—Nondwan’s villages—on the follow¬ 
ing day, made a long journey down to, and descending the right 
bank of, the I'ncomoguzi (post tho kraal of Maragouin), arriving 
early the next morning in pouriug rain at the gates of Lorenzo 
Marques, where the sentry appeared to have some scruples in 
admitting a party t headed by a white man dressed in an old 
leathern kilt and gaiters, considerably travel-stained, and 

* Calabash trees line all the paths in this part of the country. 

t Near Qualikoto's kraals, we fell in with six men travelling down to Natal 
from Zoutpausbcrg district, in order to obtain work, and under the guidance of 
one of their tribe (llaromapulana), who had already worked for three years in 
the colony. I fed them, and brought them with me as far as Loremjo Marques, 
where I got them permission to go through the adjoining district. Had I found a 
vessel in the port going down to Durban, I should have sent them by it. They 
told me doqu of their people would work for the Boers, but that they would all 
work for the English. Why ? 
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rather excusably over-excited at his safe arrival at the sen- 
board. 

Tho main part of the country travelled over from the I.ipalule 
presents an arenaceous aspect, and consists of a succession of 
easy undulations and rounded sandstone hills, traversed towards 
the line of the Limbombo Mountains by protrusions of trap. A 
succession of low valleys, in which a few fossil shells were found 
with sandy and calcareous shales, would suggest a period when 
these valleys formed port of the ocenn bed, and tho sea possibly 
rolled up to the foot of the Limbombo. On the rivers, a soil 
rich iu vegetable matter, and capable of constant irrigation, 
richly repays the agricultural lu hours of tho Amatonga, who 
raise large crops of millet (tho “ staff of life" of South-east 
Africa), rice, maize, manioc, the cane called 'mphie, sweet ]m>- 
tatoi s, sesame, ground nuts, pumpkins, castor-oil plant, tobacco, 
and Indian hemp, us well as onions, cabbages, bananus, oranges, 
and limes. Sugar-cane, cotton, and indigo have at various 
times been planted on King George’s River, and have succeeded 
well, but apathy, want of management, and incessant intrigues 
have led to tho utter ueglect of even the plantations established 
near the village of Maragouin—one day’s journey from Delagoa 
Bay. 

'ilie ridges running parallel to King George’s River and ex¬ 
tending to the heights commandingLoren$o Marqnesare bounded 
bv dead flats, and between the vast sea of reeds fringing the 
rivers banks and these bluffs lies a strip of peculiarly rich soil, 
admirably adapted for the cultivation of cotton, ami which at 
present .yields to tho natives extraordinary returns iu holctts 
and maize. 

1 he principal trade at Lorenzo Marques is in the hands of the 
hrench house ot 31. Fnvre of Marseilles (M. Regis, nine of the 
same city, is also establishing a branch-house), and of tho 
Banyans from Diu. Things have changed mightily' since in 
1823 “ the Leven and Barracouta saw a caravan of 1000 traders 
with 300 or -100 tusks and rnanv cattle ” arrive nt tho factory. 
Elephants ure scarcer now and have moved up townrtls the 
’Usubia and Busi, and the main trade cousists in the purchase 
of ground nuts and gingelly 6eed, orchilla weed, bees wax, and 
a little ivory, against which are bartered powder, guns, striped 
white and blue oottonades of Swiss manufacture, betitls and brass 
w ire. The caoutchouc tree (Ficus elastica) * was frequently met 
with on the Limpopo, but this product invariably tinds its way 


• The “bolaeha’ of the Portuguese. Three distinct variedcs exist,—one a 
parasitical plant resembling a wild sine, the other two being small tree*. I 
forwarded some of the seed from Inhambane to Natal in November last. 


I 
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to the jiort of Iuhambane, and I do not think much of it reaches 
Lorenyo Marques. 

The gingellv seed —Sesamum orienlale, the “siriteh” of the 
Arab traders of Mozambique—bears a pule white flower (one 
variety a purplish-blue flower), and is too well known in India 
aud Egypt to require any description. 

The ground-nut (Araehi* htjpocarpogea) is found from the 
Shashani River to the coast. It is a plant of the pea family 
with a heart-sluiped leaf, bearing a yellow flower, and intro¬ 
ducing the pod which succeeds the dower into the earth, in 
order to ripen the seed—hence the name of ground-nut. It 
is exported in bulk to France, and there the oil extracted 
from it is extensively used for machinery and the fabrication 
of soap, the gingelly seed being more in request for the manu¬ 
facture of salad oil. 

The bark of the mimosa is largely used by the natives of the 
interior and the Boers as a dye, but I do not think has yet 
become an article of export; it produces the colour known in 
India as “ khakee-rung.” Another untried article of commerce 
might be found in the black mangrove, which I believe can be 
turned to valuable account for tanning purposes. “ Copra," the 
dried, interior rind of the fruit of the coco-nut palm, is also 
bought in great quantities at the other French factories at 
Inhambanc, Quillimane, Mozambique, Ac., although there is 
very little of it in the vicinity of Lorenzo Marques. 

The town is built on a whalebocked sandilat, nearly sur¬ 
rounded by water at low tide, aud entirely commanded by tho 
neighbouring heights from which the nntives from time to time 
have threatened the Portuguese with comparative impunity.* 
It is surrounded by a wall, and defended by three bastions 
fronting the land, and a bastion at each extreme angle, from 
which stockades and piles run down into the sea, beyond low- 
water mark, as additional securities against attack. Each bastion 
mounts a gun on a traversing platform, and the works have been 
lately repaired, but tho same old useless honeycombed cannon 
(16 in number) remain, and the feeble garrison, consisting of 
about 120 soldiers (principally negro troops, with a few Euro¬ 
peans), serves as a temptation to hostilities on the part of tho 


• The present Governor, Major J. S. Simas, is a man of great energy amt 
opacity, and has done an infinity of good during his government,—improving 
the town, fortifications, and approaches; and also convincing the natives that 
they have, in him, to deal with a good soldier, who can act with both firmness 
and determination. A very handsome sword of honour was presented to him by 
the town for his able repulse of the last attack made by the neighbouring tribes. 
The hospitality shown by Major Simas to all travellers and strangers arriving at 
Lorenzo Marques is proverbial on the coast. 
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surrounding tribes, who occupied the heights and besieged the 
town not many months before ray visit.* 

In 1833, Lorenpo Marques was captured by the Vatuas,t and 
the Governor taken prisoner and killed on Shefiua Island in 
Delagoa Bay, opposite to the embouchure of the Umcomogazi. 
Subsequently retaken, hostilities again broke out in 1841, and 
in 1843 the Portuguese, taking the part of Manicusse against 
the chief of Magayn, experienced a serious reverse. In 1845 
peace was made, but a few years afterwards internal seditions 
again threw this unfortunate establishment into a state of disor¬ 
der, which unhappily would appear, with occasional intervals, to 
be prolonged up to the present day. + 

A half-ruined fort, a “place d’armes,” around which the best 
houses and the custom house are built, and three jwirullcl streets, 
connected by narrow lanes, compose, together with a few de¬ 
tached buildings, most of them in a state of decay, the town of 
Ixirenqo Marques. Banyans, half castes from Indiu. a few Euro¬ 
peans, Mulattos, the mixed soldiery, and a large number of 
slaves constitute the population of this port,§ situated in a mag¬ 
nificent l«ay watered oy five rivers, two of which, the Umcomo- 
gazi and the Maputo, are certainly available as means of 
communication with the interior, a fact winch apparently has 
failed to strike the Portuguese, who know but little of the 
surrounding country. | 


• Tbit »u the attack to successfully repotted by Major Sima*, previously 
alluded to. 

t Name given by the Portuguese of Dehigoa Bay to tribes of Zulu origin. 

t It will be as well to quote tnv authority For these statement*. Francisco Maria 
Bordalo, in his officially recognised work entiUed * tCnsaio sobre a Estatistiea de 
Mozambique e suat Dependenciaa na Costa Oriental da Africa ao Sul do Kqoador,’ 
writes as follows respecting Lorenzo Marques : "Km 1845 ultimon-se de todo 
a gnerra: mas poucos anno* depots vieram as tedizues intrmaa cootinnar a 
detordem do malfado cstabelecimento, dcsonlcm quo, con intennitteneias, ae tom 
prolongado infelizmente ate boje." The author also condemns the position of the 
town and fortress: “colloeado como esti o presidio rm nma lingocta de areia, 
bauhada pelo rio do Ktpirito Santo, pdde aoffrer de um tuomento para ontro o 
ataque de cafrea desleaes, que o circam por todos os Indus. e que mais de uma Tea 
Idem mostrado aos nossoa a ana deciOo e fcrocidado.” 

§ The population of Lorenzo Marques in 1858 consisted of 73 Europeans, 
1 American, 12 Asiatics (Christians), 39 Banyans, Moors, Ac, 339 natives, 
270 women (natives), and 384 slaws of both sexes: total, 8S8 souls. At the 
present day, the European population is greatly reduced, and the slave population 
increased m numbers. I do not believe there are 80 Europeans now living in 
the town. 

| l am not inclined to place nny reliance on the construction of the projected 
rood, by which it is proposed to connect Lorenzo Marques and the Transvaal. 
Major Simas showed me the line which is to be adopted, npon an excellent map 
mode by Carl Mauch (who was in Delagoa Bay a short time before my arrival). 
But the Portuguese will certainly never construct any such road themselves; 
they have neither engineers, men, nor money, nor have they much influence with 
the tribes through whose lands it will be necessary to pass. I do not think it 
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To the incessant intrigue and the evil passions aroused by the 
ancient slave trade, to the incapacity, apathy and want ol' vita¬ 
lity of preceding governments, and to a general dearth of money, 
must bo ascribed the condition of the Portuguese possessions on 
the East coast of Africa. Powerless in the interior, the Zambesi 
is daily slipping away from their hands, and a general feeling of 
uneasiness is everywhere observed. There is an entire want 
of confidence in the Quillimane district, and for the moment 
progress on the finest river of East Africa is a myth, and the 
interests of civilization are on the wane! 

The entire district from the Lipalule to Delagoa Bay is 
inhabited by Amatongn,* * and by the men of Madnmelan and 
Umsoilu t—the latter the paramount mler of the ent ire country 
from the Uncomogazi to the Busi, and the chief of the govern¬ 
ment, often styled in maps as “ Manicusse ” or “ Schoschongaan.” 
The customs of the Amatonga (who pay tribute to Umseila 
through his powerful vassal, Madumclan) frequently bear a 
strong affinity to those of the dominant races, the Amaznln, the 
Amaswazi, Vatuas, and Mavitis of Umseila. The men wear the 
head rings peculiar to the Zulu tribes, and the government of 
each kraal is directed by its respective chief, responsible only 
to Umseila. In agriculture they excel, but iu courage, hunting, 
and in war, are far behind their conquerors; yet their delight 
is in the war-dance, and they affect the great warrior with 


probable that the Transvaal Government win carry out the Men single-handed: 
and the probability is Uiat the scheme will rest in uubibiu, aides* a company 
should be formed which would undertake the task. 

* The. Amatonga extend from Zutuland proper to the Bo«i (and Zambesi 7). 
(Tonga in the singular; Amatonga. Batonga, Butonga, varied forms in the 
plural.) The subdivisions of the great family of Amatonga resemble each other, 
in the main, in manners and customs,—the dialects undergoing occasional varia¬ 
tion. From the Uncomogazi to the Busi. it ia a conquered race, paying tribute 
either to Madumclan, Umseila, or the Portuguese. The tribe* of Zulu origin are 
the real rulers of the interior,—the Vatuas, Maviti, Mapiziti, and Makua. as they 
are variously styled by the Portuguese,—but a gradual assimilation of races is 
taking place, the Zulus choosing their wive* and coneuhines freely from the 
original possessors of the soil. 

t Manicusse (or Manicnqa) is dead. Msowewe, his son, is in Swaziland. Meo- 
pango, Cblono, and Mudan, three oUirr sons, arc dead. Umseila, Cnllo, and 
Piranc, by the same mother, divide the ancient government of Manicusse between 
them,—Umseila being the head of the family (he is, however, jealous of Cullo, 
and keeps him under his eye),—Pirane ruling'the country in the neighbourhood 
of Inham bone, and Madumclan the Limpopo, whilst Umseila reserves for himself 
the ’Usabia and Busi, and at the same time looks after Collo’s lands farther to 
the ».w. The Dutch call this the government of Schoschongaan, ami the people 
under Madumclan are called by the Portuguese ** Landeeus" (or rather Laudines). 
Francisco Maria Bordalo, from whose work I have previously quoted, adds hia 
testimony to the power of Manicusse (viz. Umseila> He is describing the diffi¬ 
culties of tiie position of Lorenqo Marques, with Panda and the Amazuln on one 
side “bo scpicntriSo o Manicuwe. chefe dos Vatuas, do norte os Lisdisi,' o 
dominio d'este ultimo extendc-se ate' mnito longe pelo sertAo dos districtas de 
In ham bam; e Sofala”—a candid statement of the truth. 

D 2 
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tolerable success, army in" themselves in nil the paraphernalia 
of ostric h plumes and leopard-skin “ moochas, and earn in" 
the shield and the assegai with almost ns bold a swagger as their 
prototypes. Perhaps this difference may be MOOTn^ JJ 
the fact that the Zulu lives mninlv on l>eef, and that the onga 
does not own a single head of cattle. ’Mbnta used to point with 
a sneer nt their Socks of poultry and call them * Amatonga 
oxen!” But in beer-drinking they hold a proud pre-eminence, 
the ’utchwalla—the point* of the Makuos farther north-they 
both manufacture and consume with the greatest industry, amt 
the large conical beer-vats are many in number in even- village, 
and continually resounding with the noise of the heavy log 
pestles with which the women bruise the holcus and kee^ time 
to an unremitting chant of constant repetitions. “ 1 hikha t ney 
inhale through a bamboo of some four or five feet in length, 
with perforated joints, and to the abuse of this powerful stimu¬ 
lant, as well as iui excessive indulgence in tobacoo and snutt, 
they are universally addicted. Every man carries a snuu-pnrse, 
and' on meeting a stranger, snuff is offered before any questions 
are asked or any salutation is made. In the manufacture ot 
baskets and mats they are exceedingly clover, and with a stna 
adze work both neatly and ingeniously in carving hard wood tor 
pillows, beer-vats, bowls, Arc. They are good walkers, but incor¬ 
rigibly lazy, and wo invariably walked down our guides on the 
road. Loquacious to a degree, they never sqieak tho truth, and 



o -Manga! “ It is hot ?” “ '.Manga!In fact, ’.Manga is tho 

shibboleth of the race. * 

Both men and women are darker than the Amazuln, less ™ us * 
cular, and with coarser-cut features. Inferior in the point ot 
good looks, they are decidedly below the common level "ith 
regard to momlity. Stealing is not uncommon, and hardly 
regarded as an offence, and promiscuous intercourse beta een 
the sexes is the rule and not the exception, tho rigid virtue 
enforced by bodily fear (a r6gime which succeeds admirably 
among the women of the Zulu tribes) being unpractised amongst 
them. A girl is only liable to punishment should she bear a 
child before becoming the legitimate property of a husband, duly 
purchased with cottonades or ivory ; but no attention whatever 
is paid to her conduct before marriage, and the greatest liberty 
of action is tolerated. At Magud's we were besieged and annoyed 
by women, w ho came down to our camp after the men had retired 
for the night, and at Ritobi’s the chief himself offered me the 
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choice of several rather good-looking damsels as an inducement 
to remain until the following day in his village. 

Nearly all the women disfigure themselves by tattooing a 
double line of warts across the forehead, joined by a eurved line 
on either cheek, und occasionally a double or even triple row ot 
lumps and stars across the upper part of the bosom, or an elabo¬ 
rate pattern on the abdomen,* and some few men adopt the 
peculiar ornament of “ knob-nuizen.” t The men wear * moo- 
elms” of deer-skin, leopard-skin, and sometimes strips of blue 
oottonade. Both sexes eagerly purchase blankets to replace the 
leathern skins, which serve them both for bedding and for cloaks. 
The women are decently attired with blue or leathern petticoats; 
girls, up to the age of puberty, wearing the simple bead-fringe. 
Plaited grass and brass or iron ornameuts are worn as bracelets, 
necklets.and anklets; fragments of wood, elephunt’s-bristles,ser¬ 
pent’s skins, pieces of antelope’s horn, and porcupine s quills, being 
the prevailing fashion in amulets. The women lilctheir front teeth 
and indulge in a variety of fashions with regard to the arrange¬ 
ment of their woollv heads, young girls shaving the skull until 
the ceremony of seclusion and the change of costume is completed. 

Their creed is that of the Amazulu. Makalakn. and of boutli- 
Eastem Africa in general. They have a fuint belief in one 
supreme power, but have no form of worship or any tangible 
religion, only an uneasy feeling ot superstitious dread, a mor »u 
fear of evil influences, of being bewitched, of the “ evil eve. ant 
of the shades of the doad. The departed is popularly supposed 
to visit his old dwelling in tho form of a serpent; and to kill a 
snake within a kraal Is a crime which will certainly entail the 
sudden death of one of the inhabitants. Nothing of importance 
is undertaken, no hunting-party or journey is set on foot, w ithout 
the “sorcerer” of the kraal appointing the favourable moment. 
Crocodiles they have no fear of; a man must have committed 
an unpardonable sin to be bitten by one. “ W izard- discoverers 
are implicitly believed in. many people being impaled and 
speared on charges of witchcraft promoted by them. An intense 
susceptibility to impressions renders them blindly siKpicious, 
and accusing an individual of the “black art issufficient to 
raise the public voice against the defendant, who does not him¬ 
self expect to meet with fair play, and not uncommonly admits 
his guilt, perhap more than half persuaded to do so by the lorco 
of his own traditionary prejudices!_ 


• All the women (in common with the whole of the tribes of 
Africa) adopt the hideoas fashion of elongating their breasts by firmly ty mg 
bood aero** ihc uppor part of the bosom. , . . • ♦ 

• t There is no universal tnl*-mark used, hot parents invariably mark their 
children when infants. 1 have seen several deeply branded . oo the ‘ 1 “ al . d ;"' 
breasts, or arms; and I fancy the custom most have arisen in the slave days, 
and have been used for identification. 
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Their musical instruments are few in number. The rude lute, 
consisting of a bow of hard wood, strung with gut, to which is 
attached half of a calabash, is the one most commonly in use, 
and is plaved sometimes with a bow, but more often with the 
fingers. Both this and a rude description of jew’s-lmrp are oom- 
mou to both the Amatonga and the Makalaka, and indeed were 
seen all down the Limpopo. A few rude drums and trumpets, 
made of koodoo-horns, were observed near the Uncomogazi; but 
the dances and songs appear to be all plagiaries from the Ama- 
zulu, or very inferior productions. The indecent dances, so 
common at the * batucas ” of the slaves in the Portuguese dis¬ 
tricts, are seldom witnessed in the interior, and would appear to 
be exaggerated in character the nearer they approach to semi¬ 
civilization. The famous war-chants and dances of the Amnzulu 
become poor imitations both in the hunds of the Amatonga and 
Makalaka tribes. 

^ Thoroughly ufraid of the Amnzulu, anil al wuys ready to furnish 
Umscila with women for his warriors, the Tonga has not quite 
learnt to respect Lorenzo Marques, or fear the Portuguese, whom 
he describes as ** a man who travels in a litter, and is afraid to 
come openly up to a kraal to trade!” The Boer he lioth fears 
and hates, and with regard to the Englishman, he is excessively 
foud of his money, and very ready to work in order to earn it! 

In conclusion, a few words on the climate of IiOrenpo Marques, 
so dreaded in the Transvaal and Natal on ai*count of its supposed 
fatal effects on Europeans. The large rivers bring down, during 
Hood time, an immense deposit of decuying vegetable matter, 
and the heavy rains which succeed great heats, the nightly dews, 
and the exhalations produced by a powerful snn, all constitute 
natural causes which tend to tho insalubrity of Delagoa Bay. 
Add to these nrcdisposiug causes the very position of the town 
itself, surrounded by a pestiferous marsh, and there is more than 
enough to aeconnt for “ coast fever.” 

Any abuse of strong liquors and any excesses are rapidly 
followed by fever: but men in good health, who are even mode¬ 
rately careful with regard to their diet and morals, need not 
regard a visit to the Eastern coasts with fear. If the town of 
Lorenfo Marques was removed to the heights which command it, 
where the inhabitants would enjoy the benefit of the sea breeze, 
I believe that more than half the sickness would disappear, and 
astonishment at the want of forethought and judgment which 
could have selected so unfortunate a site, both in a sanitary 
and a military point of view, is the first impre>sion experienced 
by all new arrivals. The invariable system of the early Portu¬ 
guese explorers has been to place water between all the jiorts 
and the mainland; lienco the mistake, a fatal one with regard 
to the public health, and a still more fatal one to prestige. 
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DATES, DISTANCES, AND NOTES OF THE DAILY 
STAGES MADE ON THE JOURNEY. 
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S 

S3 

I ^1 If2£ 

* 3 ?- - 


1S70. 
July 0 

.. 7 


.. < 


Wagon 


71 

it 

81 


.. 8 
.. » 


.. 9 
9 

.. 1« 


,, 11 On foot i 4) 


,, 15 i 


16 
.. 17 


5 

H 


From tho Tuti Settlement to tho lUmukhn- 
ban River—tncaatited dUUnoe 1»1 mile* 
Oniunl Rnmakhuban and Irai««luo 
(affluent of Ramaklmhan).on leaving tl* 
Cutup: 11 hour* to en** Im<iocsi River 
Frmn cro*a lmqueu River to crow SaUuke 
River, ami Unit. The range on junction 
of Romakhakon uml 8ho*ba bearing 

M.B. (luu;'.) . ..! 

To crow Seuiookie River, running to South 
To amall rocky apruit vritli a well on right 
of path, ami lialt (rood pawed under a 
number of iwtlaUd knppira) .. .. .. 

To halt on tho Shadiaui River, running 

To linlt in tho jungle. No water to bo (Mad 
To halt in the valley of the Supi on Sam 
River, with Mud lime** hill and kraal, 
bearing 8.E. distant abimt 1 mile*.. .. | 

To llvnla'a krual mi amall »tr. am. (The 
11th, 12th, and ISth halted at Modurnca | 
for boat carrier*, 14th half a dav a halt 

for ditto)...•• 

To halt on tlie Tnli River; or «ed rmall 
htntvru near Uvula's, a»«l I***® 1 * kruaw 
on high hills on right of |**ih at three 

hours .. •• •• •* 

To halt on tho Tuli, right hank, opposite 
a trill with a .ingle buolmb, and a dUtant 
koppie resembling tins “ Logan Stone 
To halt on tho Tuli: river fall* into a 
circular ba*in. very deep ami »urruumled 
with higli rock*; tody wooded country 


191 15 


22 

11 


10 

14 
• U 


II 


10 


1 20 


Carried forward . H7J 


15 























Ki.TON s Exploration of the Limpopo Hirer. 

5M the Tati Settlement to the Tati, Siiamia, See.—continued. 


Mat* of 
Travclim, 


10 


RKMACKA 


On font 7 


Brought forward. 

To bait on the Tuli, right honk. The 
distant range beyond U'luiodaisii 

viable . 

To halt on the Tnli, right bank. Canir. 
at M naindjtini * hill and kraal, opposite 
large lull on left bonk. “ Baboon Hill “ 
(20th, ball to fetch meat.) At six honr» 
croowd river to the left bank aljove a 
considerable fall. Balt on left lank; 

on right tank high hills . 

Eight hour* to the Catwwav and Falls 
of Masiringi. River defends bv deep 
gorge into lovely valley, where we halted 

on left lank . 

To the Sliosha at point ofaffluenoo of the 
Tub; halt on loft honk of Shaoha at 
jimotion of two rivers; vast tea of reeds 
T ° kraal on left bonk of Shoslio. 

(JUh, ronipellel to halt in consequence 
of disputes with earners) .. .. .. 

” < J_™ 0,1 »n>«ll stream running into 
Hiasha on nght lank .. .. 

To opposite Umsinvo'a hill and kraal on 
left bonk. 

To halt under peculiar isohVtod hill on left 
bank. 

To halt on left bottk at M-'zutnWs'kraal 

and stockade. 

To holt on right honk at \comhiwi-s kraal 
nnd stockade. UrlU beyond the Lim- 

popo viiiblo from ramp.j 

o point wliero the Shafthti dirides into 
taro branches, the upper tho W. branch, 
railed tho Shanha, the lower, X. 
branch, the Tuli .... 

Down the nppvr branch. Sbasha, to halt 
on left lank Limpopo at alllueneo of 
Niasha, on tlie ground between tin- two 
branehes, SWha and Tnli 
(31st July, halt.) 


i a 

X 

III 

7s 

if 

111 

a 55 * 

1 |I 

H71 
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0 
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12 

125 

11 


10 
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12 


11 
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2 j 

35 

2.'8) 
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II.—ArrT.cr.scE or the Siustta River, down Limpopo, to Falls or 

Tolo-Azime. 


Nut*.— Approximate podUnn of Tot»Asia*. l*L ZJ®!”' «.. too*- St® W *- 


imic. 


1870. 
Aug. 1 


3 

4 

4 

3 

.. » 
. ■ 5 

.. o 


Mat* of 
Travelling. 


On foot 1 


In boat 1} 


2 * 


2 ] 


I'.EMAUKS. 



To tlio lower branch, the affluence of Toll; 
deep water — drift Mow Tub wua»t 
deep; high hill* on either bank .. 
Precipitous cliff* on citlier l ank, with 
occasional openings; two peculiar white 

cliff* on right taidc. 

To range on right hank, gradually re¬ 
ceding from river. 

To halt on right lank, opposite escarped 

hill on left bank . 

To affluence of I page River from s.w. 
through gorge tit considerable range, 
(float upset by being driven under a 

tree) . 

To halt at Itepa's kraal on right lank, 
opposite high escarped range of hills .. 
To halt at Mafclngure's krnul on right 
lank; kraal on affluence cf Injelule 

(lloat) River. 

To“(Jmnito Stairs" and “Bnobub Hill.’ 
two very remarkable koppic* on right 

bank. 

Down numerotu rapid* to lialt on right 
bank. River at camp divided into three 
channels by two wooded isbimls; rapids 
and rock* everywhere; highlands on left 
bank; thickly wooded country every¬ 
where .. 

R nnuing down tho rapid* to open clear 

water again .. .. . 

River dear for only a short distance, then 
numerous rock*, rapids, nnd sea-cow 
pools, to affluence of ’Mzinynni River .. 
From affluence of 'Mzinyunl River to 
Island at the head of the Falls of Talo- 

Azimo .. .. . 

To encamp below the Fall* and tho basin, 
under an inuni nsc tree on the right bank 
mar tho river, tho only large tree on 
tho right bonk near the river. (August 
7tli i alt, nnd August 8th halt for half 
the day) . — •• •• I 


l 13 


28 


So 




co 
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Elton** Exploration of the Limpojm River. 


III. Lunoro, from Falls or Tolo-Azime to Affluence or Btuge, 
LlVUIlU, AND XuaSETZI lilVECs. 


r«t;. 

Hot. of 

TiavclUng 

1 i 

i 

i 

/, 

REMAliKS. 

1870. 
Aug. 8 

On Toot 

6 

Dow n the right bank, skirting low range 
■>f hills. On opposite bank high range 
an«l sloping grasslands. with immense 
buohab-triHs, jiast cornfields which had 
been inuudatid. and a diverted kraal, 
one mile beyond whieh wo halted on 
right bank 

#» ^ 

• t 

s 

Divided into thrw equal marches. The 
first nest a deserted kraal, by bye-path 
to strike the Limpopo again, which had 
nimlo a rapid bend. The second to cross 
small stream from s. Tho thinl to camp 
attli lofty spur of tho Zoutpansbergen, 
lwnnng s. 

n 10 


8 

To linlt on Limpopo, one mile beyond the 
lave liivcr,on affluent running in from 
f\ w - D<i_*p, cloir, nx’ky stream, between 
high banks. At 3$ hours passed small 
krual on right lank (high tango on lclt 
bank), and at Ity pi.-sol kraal on isolated 
hill on lelt bank .. 

• t 11 

t • 

H 

To immense extent of reels on left bank 
Hirer very bn ad, ami from this point 
nmnuig in rapi.L. Those reeds cor. r 
the affluence of a largo river, the 8u- 
bischani ? .. 

•» n 

12 

13 1 

*• 

• • 

3 

; 

itound sudden bend. Iliver changing 

Urreetiun from k. to E.W.R. and njl 

Skirting “Linus' Causeway,' crisis stream 
running in from s. at ale mile. Hirer 
running between hills. Very difficult 
travelling fur the oxen, to cross river 
■•roast dicp St sundown to left tank, and 
halt under a haobab-trec, opposite high 
•aearpml range ou the top of which were 
i-'roh-d.several village,. Tlie tuition 
‘, Li«t » Causeway sliouhl be marly 
identical with a spot marked “Minga 4 ’ 
on t'etermnnu's rusp, hut the country is 
completely ihvsrtol 


• • 

5 1 

Lxceedingly difficult rock-, escarped hills, 
succession of falls and rupi.ls. Ihd of 
river strewn with large hornblcndic 
boulders .... 

• * I** 

• • 

4 

One and a half mile or difficult going, then 
down own valley and sandy bed of river 

/V.K k . n “ 1 of Alu abaya on left Lank 
(14th halt) 




Carried forward . 




10 


10 


10 34 

5 


17 

5 

9 

90 ~34 


hbUtrcr m(J< 

graphical Mil 




























Et.tos's Exploration of the Limpopo River. 

Liraoro, to Arrunsscit of Bcbok, Lrvuitu, Ac. — continued. 
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Muir uf „ 
n * 1 '- Trirellin*. I 


LKMAltKa. 


h m 


I 5 s 

1 
3 


1870. 

Aug. 15 On foot 9} 


.. 1C 

1« 

W 

.. 17 

17 

.. 18* 
.. 18 

18 


U 

2 

2 

4 

4 


Brought forwn.nl. 

Crossed atul reenvard river nino limes, 
escarped hills and a succession of gorges, 
. | sist Madaje's villages to halt uu left 

To large kraal on Bubge River (trihutary 
to Mntabele) half nn hoar's walk from 

nfflueuec of Uubge River . 

Cross Liinpoto to riirht hank opposite 
affluence of Bubge River, and halt on 
small stream iu valley running down to 

Limpopo.. 

To cross Livubu (Sevomhu nearly drowned 
at the font) above small falls, awl a mile 
below the kraals of Mukuleka 
To strike Limpopo below affluenoe of 

Livubu . 

To catup on Limpopo continuing down 

right bonk . 

By night, past numerous kraals to halt at 

a large kraal of M slums. 

To halt at kraals on small river running 

into Limpopo (right bank). 

To halt ut kraal (right bank), two miles 
lx low the affluence of Nuanctsi River, 
apparently running in from s.s.w. 


90 

22 

12 

10 

9 

3 

It 

15 

10 

10 


187 


is. 


34 


53 


12 


20 


Ul> 


• fourteen boar*' Burch la order to avoid a collUkrti with a war party of UmariU'a ®rn. We 
DurebrU when the mum rue, and, with two halt*, the whole of the day. 
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Elton* Exploration of the Liwpojto River . 


IV.— Limpopo, rsoji Affluence of Xcaketzi River to Affluence of 
Lifalule River. 


SO, fc» *“ k “ r ^ LlmpofK' vh follows! ili. stmts dl.taner. C*ai Msrn.-. u*iti.n. 


lllr. 


of 

Tntrrltkng. 


1870. 
Aug. 19 


.. 90 

20 

20 

.. 21 


On foot 


u 


5 | 




.. 23 


REMARKS. 


At Uuco hour* passed mnall kraal, and at 
four and a half two kraals. Enteral 
fonat country, abundance of game. 
Considerable range visible In distiuwv 
on opposite bank, liigh ground at 
bait on right bank, behind camp. 

Buffalo anil Tsetse (lv seen. 

At two honrapass small kraal (inhabited), 
anil then a deserted kraal, river in 
broad, deep, navigable channel from 

-N unnetzi (from Livul.u?). 

To deserted kraal* on right and left of 
onr path. Distant range has now closed 
on left bank. (Tsetse fly seen) .. 

To halt on rim (running dno g.) high 
range and precipitous I sinks on left 
bank. High sloping ground on right 

O'er low randstone range, descend into 
grass plains. Camp on river under trees 
fringing the bank. Game abundant, 
•tango above range close in the left 
bank, and beyond onr camp the hills 
right bank approach the river and 
urn it to EJ.E. Wild cotton the last 
in extraordinary profusion. 

(Half a day s halt made) . 

Round foot of hills and bend of river, 
forest, bash and long grass; post one 
deserted kraal and following river 
““*■ Clear, open, deep channel to 
left hank U t ' range receding on 

To small kraal af “ knob-nuizen ”at three 
hours, and at four honra cross small 
streitin and encamp on river 
Down right look. For.»t land,"’flat-, 
and low undulating hills, n deserted 
eonutry, game abundant To bolt on 
nver which runs In a deep chann. 1 
diriejy below the left hank, and rather 
below our camp this channel veers 
acroas to right bonk again. 

Carried forward .. 
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18 
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13 


12 


18 

79 




























Klton’s Exploration of the Limpojx> River. 
Lutroro to AmuzxcK of Lipalui f. Riveb — continued. 


•15 


ltaU. 


Moled 

Trswltln*. 


i 

j 

A 


JB 


1870. 

Aug. 21 On foot 5 


.. 25 




,, 28 t i 7 

27 .. | C 

.. 28 .. 4J 

,, 28 | .. U 

.. 28 ,, 2 

.. 23 ,, 4 


i:emap.k>. 



Brought forward. 73 

At half how rapid bend and channel 1 
continue* to follow right bank. Thick 
thorn and prickly pear bush covering 
low hill*, varied with forest land; game 
abundant, and halted half a day to 

shoot meat . 12 

llilla mi either dido have faded away, but . 
the honk* of the river are well raised 
above the water level. At five hours 
had to shoot an ox. Pawed a kraal 


at MX and a half hours, and halted at 

another kraal for the night. 

Through forest land. High undulating 
ground, with large trees on either 
I sink. Game abundant. Very dense 
huah from five to seven hour*. Pawed 
one deserted kraal, and halted in river 

bed. c •• 

Forest and open grass plaid* and doping 
hill*, to halt on a nullah at four hours. 
Halted on a “sea-cow pool” communi¬ 
cating with river (salt). 

Cross small rher, muddy banks, and take 
a path parallel to fho Bombe, then cross 
rising ground, thickly wooded, to forest 

on marshes . 

Crow tho manhes, which are traversed 
by a stream running into the Limpopo 
and follow rising ground to a kraal .. 
Descend into fine oj>on grassland*, large 
trees and beautiful landscajic to camp 
on river. Chaunel always brood and 


18 


18 

15 

20 


!« 


deep .. — / 

Fine country, thickly peopled, and highly 12 
cultivated. To •* the meeting of the 
waters" of the Lipolnlo (or Oliphant’s , 

River) and the Liin|*>|« ( Bombe)—the 
tmint visited and named by Mr. St.' 

Vincent Erskine. 12 | 20 


186 1 110 





















4(i Elton Exploration of the Limpopo River. 

V.—PMOM the Limpopo (Aptutiwck or Lh-alci.e) to Cxcomocaw 

UlVKR AND IaHCXjO MaRQOES. 


Nutt-Mr. St. Votot Kfcmnt» ohwtv.uoo for "The Mr«clac<M tb. Watm* 
Ul rv 34 *. Ion g, 3S> «y a, ui adufAfd. ^ 


Mole of 
“t*- TravrUit* 

1 
; r. 

1870. 


Aug. 29 On loot 

3 

.. so 

i » 

.. 31 

10 

Sept. 1 

10 

•» • Pi 

10 

M 3 )| 

10 

.. * „ 

4 1 

.. 3 ,, , 

9 

If ® M 

9 

»» 7 M 

12 1 

• r 8 •> 

1 

3} 



Lp tho Lipalule Hirer to tho kraal of 
Iligungum an; fine river, deep and clear 
/■ ** . wooded; nunierou, kraal* 

Lrtkard by Iligungunyan’* Kerry, and 
alruek thnnigu a *eu of biu>h; lrnlt at 
pool in bu»h; cleplianU and buffalo .. 
Lommeorol the day on a westerly course 
to pick up the path from Madomdan'*: 
po»*d Kitol.ia Kraal and to Cnnvana 
btrnck a amall river, the Nwctri.’ and 
foUoard ,U left bank; halted at night, 
after dark. thyoad Qualikotf* village*, 

•Ull on left bank. h „ 

To tho kraal* of Umgweni% cn.»,ing tho 
river Naetd three time*. The notirca 
atato the Nwctri to bo an affluent of 
•bo Lagoa River, “ the river which 
roach* the nt between the Uncotno. 
goi 1 and Inbompum-(Limpopo) 

» Kraal* ami Lake*, two milr* 
tom tho Unoowogori, or King George* 


10 


27 


33 


32 


32 


Croaacd the ferry over the Uncomogaxi, 
a nhgni flcrnt and navigable river, and 
through foreat laud and buab, prut 
lakcMo hah »t spring .. . 8 

LndulaUngpsrk.hke country, varied witli 
S ,0ll l ft ?? “f nt y ‘tves: proa, Itnhe 
at four hour*, and 
hdted on edge of Quonyambe (river ?) 

of Si^ ^ f" - ” k ™ U .. 

A , lo "3 to take oxen round p«>l at 
to n Q uan y»"‘'* toorahe*; aix hour* 
tojjoooqnandyan’. Kraal on river 
flowing from tho Limhombo range ; 

«wa mcr and halt at one of Nood- 
wan* kraal* .. .. 

Qa^ttoredyran-a JUni, and err^ * 

v“^ I L riTm ' **"■ fellow the 
right bank of the l.neooogari along 

fT! lho k™»l of Mar*, 
gou n, ami to halt at 9 , M . on t*ide a 
small Tillage. <*, 

Imona iwge of low hill* to height* 

J^°JJ el “ KOa ®?y- "t»l depend to 
town of Lorenzo Manque* (Guarnnui) 11 


30 130 


35 


260 I 1C5 
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APPENDIX B. 


or ACTUAL WoBK AND DISTANCES. 


Thf. actual work done consisted of 52 marching days, 35} days being recupicd 
in the journey from the Limpopo (nfflucnce of Shasha) to Loren c" Marrjne*. 
16} days were occupied in the journey from the Tati settlement to the Lim¬ 
popo ei>i the Tuli River, but observe that this circuitous route was adopted 
in order to get carrier* from the Makalaka kraals. The natives call it five 
days* journey from the Tati settlement to the Shasha at the affluence of the 
Tuli. 

The halts occupied 11} days (inclusive of four days’ halt for boat carriers), 
hence the journey from the Tati settlement to Lorenyo Marques, including 
halts, was accomplished in 63} days. 

From “the meeting of the waters'" to the mouth of the Limpopo (Inborn- 
imra) is 120 miles. At Madumclan’s there are nnmeron* canoes, and vessel* 
Live frequently' crossed the bar and proceeded up the river for a consideralile 
distance ; however, great care will bo necessary on first entering the river, for 
on two occasions slaver* have been in, and oo the last one, after making the 
Mindongnes drunk, kidnapped a cargo of them. The tradition of thus outrage 
is well remrmberrd by tire tribe, and it will be indispensable to reassure their 
chief, Inhamtumbn, as to tho intentions of the English. Tbe month of the 
river being navigable, and the reach from the Nnanetzi to the Lipalule being 
certainly practicable fur light draught of water steamers, I havo no doubt 
whatever tliat below the Lipalule an abundance of water will be found. 
Madumclm visits the kraals on the river in canoes carrying a number of men. 


XtUDS 

artful iIMuk* 
trtrrlkd urvT. 


1. From the Tati River to Limpopo (affluence of 

Shasha River). 2581 

II. Limpopo from affluence of Shasha to 'Mxitiynni 

River and Tolo-Arime. 85 

III. Limpopo from Falla of Tolo-Arime to the aflinciice 

of Nnanetzi . 187 

IV. Limpopo from affluence of Xuanetxi to afflnonco 

of Lipalule .174 

V. From tho Limropo (affluence of Lipalule) to 

Uncomogazi River and the town of Lorenpo 
Marques.260 


firms. Mass. 
dlnctSbunoe. 


.. 175 
,. 60 
.. 119 
.. 110 

.. 165 


9641 .... 629 


I will undertake, with sis mouths’ preparation, to run steamer* and flat* to 
the Nnanetzi (or Lirubu) in fifteen (hays, and connect with a wagon road (or 
with camels) vi& Zoutjonsberg to the Tati, a journey which should he mode 
easily in fifteen more. That is thirty days in all. A road already exists from 
Schocraansdal to the kraals of Makulcka, and has frequently been travelled by 
wagons. 

The unhealthiness of tho Limpopo and const has, I am sure, been greatly 
exaggerated. None of my party suffered from fever, and we were in very hard 
work all the time, had no tents, and never entered a kraal at night, but slept 
in the open air on the river hank, and that too without any waterproof sheets 
and with a single blanket apiece (all our bedding was lost in tho boat). 
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APPENDIX C. 

At Lorenzo Marques I fortunately met with Dr. Wilson, the owner of the 
Schooner “ J. S. Wainwright," who invited me to accompany him on a visit 
to the Portuguese Ports on the Mozambique coast, an interesting voyage 
which was unhappily ended by our losing the vessel, near Inhambonc, on our 
return. 

1 will briefly recapitulate the practical geographical results of this journey. 

From Inhambonc an excursion was made into the interior, proving that 
tho seven rivers emptying into lnhalinga Bay were (innavigable and unser¬ 
viceable. 

Inhambonc River itself is simply a large tidal inlet or estuary. 

The Luize, Xavorn, or Inhangu Itivcr, which juisses within two days easy 
journey to the s.w. of Inhanibano town, is a considerable river, but its mouth 
is obstructed by very heavy breakers and an impracticable bar. 

A passage for shija exists between tho mainland at Cape San Sebastian and 
the Islands of Razanito. A vessel can pass in by Capo Bozaruto, sail dowu 
this magnificent land-locked harbour, and go out to the Southward and West¬ 
ward, rid Cape San Sebastian. 

The 'Usabis is shallow and choked up with islands and sand shoals from 
“ Matika " (wrongly marked by Potcmiaim os “ Maringa ”) and is of no navig¬ 
able utility. 

The Uorungosa is laid down by Potermann with a considerable course—this 
is a mistake. It is a tidal river or estuary (as tho Inhambcuio River), and, 
although brood, of no groat extent into the interior. 

The “Dopa” is not a mountainous chain, but only a loug ridge of small 
and insignificant hills. 

Pearl Island on the Kongoni (Zambesi) lias entirely disappeared—washed 
away by the heavy floods. 

It was established that tho Macusi River is a branch of the Quillimanc 
River—thus, if the Quillimanc, from its connection with tho Zambesi rid tho 
Muti canal, he taken as a river of the groat Zambesi Delta, such Delta is again 
extended by a distance of 28 miles further to the N.R. The bar and entrance 
of tho Macusi was carefully surveyed, and the “ Wainwright ” (80 tons) taken 
over and up the river. Tho chauncl is good and infinitely more practicable 
than tliat of the Quillimanc River (a copy of the lost survey of which —an 
excellent ono—was procured). 

Tho lagoons of Muiga, connecting with the Licungo River, were also visited 
and laid down, 55 miles to the Northward anil Eastward of Quillimanc. 

It was a disappointment to us to hear no news of Dr. Livingstone at 
Mozambique, for a rumour was spread at Quillimanc that the great traveller 
had arrived in safety at Aden; unlortuuatcly this proved to bu entirely without 
foundation. 

After experiencing very heavy weather off Quillitnane and tho Luabo, and 
during the return voyage down the coast, the “ Wainwright" sprang a serious 
leak during tbe night of tho 29th, and on the morning of the 30th we were 
compelled to take to tho boots and desert her. Fortunately tho weather was 
fair and after 12 hours’ row wo reached Inhamhone in safety, meeting with 
heavy rollers on tho bar, but with very little surf. 

This delayed us for a month and wo were obliged to continue our voyage in 
tho “Roe,’’ a small schooner of less than 20 tons. In her we were driven back 
to Bozaruto by the southerly monsoon, and nearly wrecked upon Cape Baza- 
ruto spit for the second time 1 

Her owner, Mr. Ablett, stood in to the mouth of the Limpopo, in order to 
give me an opportunity of sketching the entrance, and it was our intention 
to have gone over the bar, which does not appear difficult, but both winds 
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and tidos were contrary, and onr ground tickle was not to be trusted—one 
anchor harms; boon already lost and a light kolgc only remaining. 

From Scnlior Neves (tbc representative of the Maison Favre of Marseilles 
at lyrenfo Martjucs), who has travelled on the Limpopo between the Lijolulo 
and the sea, most satisfactory evidence was collected with regard to tbc river. 
This getitjr-van reports it as broad and deep—“large enough for a frigate” 
when you once cross the har—and describes the land as most fertile and 
ca|ab1e of producing magnificent cotton crops. This, too, is the report of a 
practical cotton-planter, and his statements regarding the wonderful luxuriance 
of the wild plant fully bear out my own observations ami remarks. 


II.— Notes on an Exploration of the Tulul el Safa, the Volcanic 
fir/[ion east of Damascus, and the Umm Nirdn Cave. By 
Captain It. F. BURTON, Medallist R.G.S. 

Read, Nov. 17, 1971. 

During upwards of a year and a halfs sojourn at Damascus 1 
had been tantalised by the sight of the forbidden Tulul el Safa, 
the Tells or hillocks of the Safa region, the Oriental Trachou 
(T puxtov, i . e . “ rough region ”)of the Greek geographers*. These 
pyramids, hardly bigger than baby finger-tips, dot the eastern 
horizon within easy sight, and prolong northwards the lumpy 
blue line of the Jeoel Duriiz Hauran. which appears to reflect 
the opposite wall of the Anti-Libanus. Many also were the 
vague and marvellous reports which had reached my cars con¬ 
cerning a cistern, tank, or cave, called by the few who knew it 
“ Umm Niran," the Mother of Fires—that is to say, the 44 burn¬ 
ing,” probably from its torrid site, the great liasaltic region of the 
Eastern Duruz line. It is alluded to in I860 by Dr. J. G. Wetz- 
si' in, formerly Prussian Consul for Damascus (note 1, p. 38, 
4 Keisebericht liber Hauran und die Tnichonen,’ Berlin, Heimer, 
I860), an oflicial whose travels and whose writings, not to men¬ 
tion his acquirements as an Orientalist, lrnve perpetuated his 
name in Syria. After a journey through the Safa and the 
Hauran Mountains, peculiarly rich in results, he was prevented 
by the imminence of the Damascus massacre of i860, from 
exploring Umm Niran. The cavo also escaped, in 1867, Mr. 
Cyril Graham, whose adventurous march is too little known,—a 
collection of his papers, scattered throughout various periodicals, 
and published in a handy form like the 4 Beiseberielit,’ would 
be a valuable addition to modem travel-tale in Syria. 

The danger and diflieulty of visiting these places arose simply 
from certain petty tribes of Bedawin; they are liege descendants 
of the refractory robbers of the Trnchonitis. who, to revenge the 
death of their captain, Nnub or Nauhus (El Nukaryb, diminu- 
vol. xtn. E 
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tive of El Nakib?), rose op ngainst the garrison of 3000 
Idummans, stationed in their country by Herod, son of Anti¬ 
pater. They number nine clans, and they are known by the 
generic term Urban cl Jebel, Arabs of the Mountains, because 
they dwell in the highlands of the Hnuran. under the patronage 
of the Druzea. The worst are the Gliivas and Shitaya, who, 
although they have given hostages, were allowed, during my 
stay at l>amascus, to ride the country within three hours of the 
walls, to plunder the villages, and generally to make paying 
work for the tribunals. 'They never hesitate to attack a 
stronger who enters their lands without tho guidance of a fel¬ 
low-tribesman. Hence the three broken-down Ghassanian con¬ 
vents called El Diyura (the I)ayrs) have never, to my know¬ 
ledge, been visited by a European traveller. 1 was fortunate 
enough to reach them in Decemlter, 1801) ami 1870; on the 
latter occasion, however, the Ghivas Bedawin formed a line of 
some 40 skirmishers, and, advancing steadily ns if on parade, 
treated us to n shower of bullets, severely wounding my gallant 
ooni{MUiion, Bedr Bey, son of the deceased Kurdish cluef, Bedr 
Khun Pasha. 

1 found nothing remarkable in the Diyura, except their ex¬ 
cellent state of preservation where man has left them uninjured. 
Their site is theLokf,* the Hebrew Chabal, the raised and rope-liko 
edge of the lava-torrents poured out by tho volcanic Tulul. This 
lip forms a true const to the alluvial ground, over which runs 
the Darb el Ghazawtit, or Bobbers’ Rond; westward are tho 
Damascus Lakes, more properly called swamps, the “ Eunges ” of 
Spa, a salt clay-flat in the dry season and a draining-ground for 
the Bnrada and the ’Awaj when they have any water which 
the irrigated fields can spare. I often visited, at all seasons 
these feutures which appear upon tho hea|» neatly contoured 
and sky-blue like the Lttke of Lucerne: but I never saw a drop 
of surlace-water in any one of the four different beds. Tho 
architecture of the three convents, like that of tho Hauran 
Mountain and Vnllev-plain, and that of the ’Ulah, or upland, 
north-east of Hamah, is old Christian, dating from tho days 
when the Benii Ghassan (Gassanides) of Yemen ruled the 
Damascene. Tho material is basalt, generally porous; the stones 
are for the most part rudely trimmed, and the shape of tho 
buildings is parallelogramic. Tho coenobites who owned the 
religious houses doubtless converted into smiling fields the 
now desolate clay-flats which separate the swamp-beds from 
tho true coast. In tho present day the ruins might be utilized 


• Murray’* Handbook (p. 471) translates El Luhf the “coTcring*;" it is 
certainly noil “a narrow strip of the plain extending round the Lijah." 
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as guard-houses and depots for irregular cavalry ; and the latter, 
when happier times come to the province, will patrol along this 
line between the villages El Hijaneh and Dhmnayr, so as to 
bar the Beduwin bandits from their occupation of driving tho 
fertile Merj or Ager Damascenus. 

On Wednesday, May 24,1871, we—that is to say. Mr. Chnrles 
P. Tyrwhitt Drake and 1—left Damascus, intending to com¬ 
mence a tour through the Hauran Mountain (Jebel Durnz 
Hnunin) by an exploration of tho Tnlul el Safa Little need 
bo said concerning our first eight days of travelling over a well- 
woru line, except that we found the mountain, like Syria and 
Palestine generally, explored ns to the surface in certain well- 
worn linos, and elsewhere absolutely unknown. My friend’s 
map of tho tour will be a considerable addition to our scanty 
geographical knowledge of tho Tmchonitis. Its correctness will 
be vouched for by the fact tliat his unbroken series of compass- 
bearings through the Tih and the rest of the Sinaitic Penin¬ 
sula, which ** covered 600 miles of country, shows an almost 
inappreciable error on subsequently joining a place the lati¬ 
tude of which has been ascertained ” (p. 7, * The Desert of tho 
Tih and tho Country of Moab,’ by G. II. Palmer, ‘Palestine 
Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement,’ Now Series, No. 1, 
Jan. 1871 ; London, Bentley). 

We skotched during that week some 120 inscriptions, in¬ 
cluding three in tho Palmyran diah>ct. We also dug under the 
tower of Bassos at Shakkah, the Saccren of Ptolemy, and we 
found that here, as at Palmyra, the dead were mummified. 
Three long inscriptions in Greek hexameters and pentameters, 
give all possible information about Bassos, and the date of his 
death is generally placed in a.d. 176. On Friday, May 26, we 
ascended tho quaintly-fashioned tumulus of clay, or rather 
indurated mud, sprinkled ovor with scorin', wliicu the people 
call Toll Shayhan, from the holy man whose tomb crowns the 
summit. The importance of this feature has been greatly 
under-estimated in all our maps. A view from tho south-west, 
where it appears a huge legless arm-chair, at once shows that 
the Leja or Refuge, the Argob of the Hebrews and tho Western 
Trachon of tho Greeks anil Romans, is mostly tho gift of the 
Tell Shayhan. It is, in fact, a lava-bed, a stono torrent poured 
out by this volcano over the ruddy-yellow clay and the lime¬ 
stone floor of the Hnuran Valley, whilst in later ages the surface 
has been modified by the action of tho elements. Dr. Wetzstcin 
rightly defines the limits of the pyriform “ Mai Paiz,” placing 
“ Brak ’’ town (Burak or the Cisterns) on the north at tho stalk 
of tho jiear, Umm el Zuvtun on the east, Zorii (Dar’ali) at tho 
westernmost edge, and llimnt el* Lolif to the south. But ho 

r 25249 E2 
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feeds the Lejn with a “ grosser lavastrom ” proceeding in an 
artificially straight line from Jebel Kulayb, and flowing from 
south-east to north-west. We ascertained, by careful inspection, 
that this feature does not exist. At Konnwnt, the ancient 
Ivenath and Canatha, 31 r. C. F. Tyrwhitt Drake secured the 
fine altar-head of basalt now lying m the rooms of the Anthro¬ 
pological Institute. At the noble ruins of Si’a (£*«•) were found 

two Palmyran inscriptions, showing that the Palmyrene of 
Ptolemy extended to the south-west, far beyond the limits 
assigned to it by the moderns. We then ascended the Kulayb 
for the purpose of mapping the tops of many craters which 
appeared to he scattered in confusion. Viewed from the heights 
of the I.ibanus, the Anti-Libanus, and the llanran, this moun¬ 
tain appears like a dwarf pyramid, studding the crest of a 
lumpy blue wall, and it is popularly supposed to be the apex 
of the range which paleographers have identified with the 
Ptolemeian “ Alsadamus Mons.”* The nume is erroneously 
written Kulayb meaning “ little dog,” and is mispro¬ 

nounced Kulayyib. The orthography is Kulayb (o^JJi), “ little 
heart,” or “ turning-point,” and the latter is doubtless the cor¬ 
rect sense, as the central ridge of the Jebel Hauriin here drops 
southwards into an uphind valley. On a nearer view, El 
Kulayb has one peculiarity: where all the cones are barren 
heaps of red and yellow matter, it is feathered with trees np to 
the summit. A little south of the apex we found n diminutive 
crater opening southwards. The aneroid showed 4T8° lower 
than the summit of the Cedar Block, the greatest altitude in 
Syria and Palestine; the B.P. 205-50° (temp. 75°), and tho 
hygrometer supplied by Mr. Casella stood at 0°. 

The summit of El Kulayb gave us two valuable observations. 
The apparently confused scatter of volcanic and cratered hill 
and hillock fell into an organized trend of 350° to 176°, or 
nearly north and south. The same phenomenon was after¬ 
wards noticed in the Safu Region, and m its outliers, the Tulul 
cl Safa, which lie hard upon a meridian. Thus the third or 
easternmost great range separating the Mediterranean from tho 
Euphrates Desert, docs not run pnrullel with its neighbours 
tho Anti-Libanus and the Libanus, which are disposed north¬ 
east and south-west. 

Tho second point of importance is that the “ Turning-point 
Mountain ” is not the apex of the Jebel Duniz Hauran. To tho 


* Sec, however, Dr. Wetxstcin (p. 90). I avoid miking extract! from hii 
excellent * Hcisebericht,’ as my leisure moments hive been employed in translating 
and annotating it. 
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east appeared a broken range whose several heights, beginning 
from tlie north, were:— 

1. Tell Ijanali bearing 38°, and so called from its village. 
Though not found in Dr. Wetzstein’s map, it is rendered remark¬ 
able by a heap of ruins, looking from afar like a cairn, and it is 
backed by the Umm Human hill bearing 94°. 

2. The Tell, rock and fouutaiu of Akriba* (Dr. Wetzstein’s 
Akraba), bearing 112° 30'. 

3. Tell Btibali, bearing 119°; and 

4. Tell Jafneh, a table-mountain with a cairn at the end, 
bearing 127° 30'. 

During the course of the day we passed between Nos. 1 and 
4, and we assured ourselves that our observation with a pocket 
goniometer and spirit-level, taken from the summit of El 
Kulayb, was not fur wrong in assigning 300 feet of greater 
altitude to Tell ljanah. But though the “ Turning-point Moun¬ 
tain " is not the apex of the Hauran highlands, it conceals the 
greater elevation from those standing either upon the crest of 
the Herruon, or in any part of the Aurauitis Valley. 

A visit to the eastern settlements facing the Euphrates Desert 
convinced ns that the Jebel Duruz Hauran has greatly changed 
since it was described bv travellers and tourists. Until the 
last 150 years it was wholly in the hands of the Bedawin; at 
that time it l>egan to be occupied by the Druzes, whom poverty 
and oppression drove from their original seats in tho Wudy 
Tavm and upon the slopes of the Libanus and the Herraon. 
During the last five years not less than seventeen villages have 
been re peon led, and in tho autumn of 18(50 somo 700 or 800 
families fled to this “ safe retreat.’’ We can hardly wonder at the 
exodus, when we are told that nearly half the villages of the 
Jaydur district, the ancient Itunea, eleven out of twenty-four, 
have been within twelve months ruined by the usurer and the 
tax-gather. It is hardly necessary to dwell upon the short¬ 
sighted policy which drives an industrious peasantry from its 
hearths and homes to distant settlements, where defence is 
much more easy than offence; and where, as Cromwell said of 
Pease Bum, * ten men to hiuder are better tlian a hundred to 
make their way.” 

On the evening of Wednesday (May 31st) wc reached Shakkuh, 
the ancient Snccara, still showing extensive mins and sundry 
fine specimens of llnuranic architecture, especially the house of 
Shaykh Hasan ’Brahitn, with its coped windows and its sunken 

* In Syria and Palestine there are many Akribas, two Tillages of that name 
lying within a few hours of Damascus. The most celebrated of all ia that built 
6 mile* south-east of Nablus, identified with Ekrebel (Jud. Tit. 18), and after¬ 
wards capital of the Acrabatlcne district. 
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court. Here we were received by the Druze chief, Kabalin 
cl Kala’ani. This person had met us at Kanawiit, and had pro¬ 
mised un escort to Umm Niran. He now warned us that his 
people were od bad terms with the Ghiv&s Bedawin, w ho were in 
their summer quarters, the Kuhbah Valley, distant only about 
15 geographical miles from the cave. Present ly w e found out 
that his only object was to urge an exorbitant demand for some 
ten horsemen—a smaller number would fear to travel. We at 
once determined to make our point do depart the little village 
of Tayma, lying about 8 miles to tin* ** soutu-eaafc. It was out of 
our way, but the Shaykh Yusuf Sbaraf had shown himself our 
friend. In justice to the Druzes, 1 must remark that Kubalau 
el Kula’aui was the sole baso exception to the hospitality of his 
race, and to the natioual affection with which they regard their 
old friends and allies the English. And as a proof that his con¬ 
duct was generally reprobated, six youths, the sons of Shayks, 
or chiefs, at once volunteered to escort us, and refused all 
remuneration. 

Despite the stiff sirocco, which blurred the outlines of the 
distant highlands, before beautifully crisp and dear, we left 
Tayma at 1.50 p.m., on Friday, June 2nd. The bridle-path led 
jiast sundry small villages of Druzes to the well-defined Wady 
Jalijah (^lacyKv*.), which after rain discharges eastward into tho 
basaltic outcrop, known as El Ilarrah, tho “ hot ” or “ burnt 
laud.” One hour’s ride over rough but not difficult ground 
placed us at the K’raa which is simply a lava-torrent, 

showing volcanic dykes, secondary craters, and blow-holes, with 
barrows arbitrarily disposed at all angles. The two normal 
forms, the long barrow and tho round barrow, are sketched by 
Dr. Wetzstein (p. 13). He considers them to bo big bubbles, 
whose reticulated surface is almost invariably blown off at the 
top, or split along the ridge, by the bursting of the gases which 
elevated them. In some cases, however, the narrowness and 
sharpness of tho gashes ut the summits, and of the clefts which 
divide the lengths, seem to argue that the mere contraction of 
the cooling muss is sufficient to part and split it; moreover, not 
a few have cross cracks us well as longitudinal fissures. 

Evidently the basaltic formation of the Trachons is of younger 
date than that of the Hermon. An active volcano presupposes 
the neighbourhood of the sea or of some large lake.* This out- 

• A curious correspondence upon tUs subject took place in the ‘ Reid ' newspaper 
of Dec. loth aud Sard, 1871. The reporter of the meeting could not understand 

** why geographers were so slow and timid in reminding him (Csptahi Burton) 
that he had advanced nothing new” concerning the proximity of volcanoes to 
sheets of water. The text will show that 1 did not “claim any originality of 
idea with regard to the fact”—I have simply assumed that it is generally known. 
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break probably belongs to the days when the Eastern Desert— 
u Hat stoueless tract extending from the Truchonitis to the 
Euphrates—was a mighty inlet of the Indian Omm. The 
northern limit of this extinct Mediterranean may be found in 
the range of limestones and sandstones, the furthest outliers oi 
the Anti-Libunus, upon whose southern and eastern part Pal¬ 
myra is built, and which runs rid Sukhneh eastward to the 
actual valley of the Great ltiver. At the river known as Kasr 
el Hayr in the Jayrud-Palmyra Valley, I found the 

stone composed mainly of scallops or peotenes so loosely aggluti¬ 
nated that the fingers could pick them out. 

We crossed the K’ra'a in 55 minutes, and entered the Naha’ 
rolling ground of loose ruddy-yellow soil, the detritus 

of basalt which, during wet weather, Hills the feet so as to pre¬ 
vent walking, and in which, during the dry season, horses sink 
up to the fetlock. This is the staple material of the Hauran. 
Our passage of the Nuka* occupied two hours. A\ e then 
ascended a hill-brow, which in Spain would be termed a u Lorna,” 
and fell into El Ilu/.m: tho only difference in the aspect of the 
land was a trifle more of stone, whilst the basalt wns either 
lamp-black or snow-white with the usual cryptogam. These 
people borrow from tho Bedawiti a name for every modification 
of terrain, however trifling. The lands to the north—a mixture 
of clayey soil and stone—are called El Hariniyyah; the stony 
ground to the east is the Wn'nr, the usual generic term; and 
still on our right ran the rocky Wady el lv’ra’u, which we had 
crossed und left southward* 

liere we hud our first fair view of the Safa. Tho little volcanic 
block, with its seven main summits, is well laid down in outline 
by Dr. Wetzsteiu (p. 7), ami to its south is an outlying scatter 
of cones and craters, which tho Druze youths called Tulul el 
Safa, a term naturally confined to the northern offsets at 
Damascus, where no others can bo seen. A deeper blackness 
made tho Soft stand conspicuously out of the Hurrah: here the 
latter is a rolling waste of dark basalt, broken by and dotted 
with lines and veins of yellow clay, bone-dry at this season, and 
shimmering in the summer sun. These veins are generally 
known as “ Ghadir,” or hollows were water stagnates. The 
trend is north-east to the Buhboh, a long waving streak ol 
argillaceous formation. In the far distance, extending from 
east to south-east, und raised by refmetion above the middlo 
ground of flat basalt which lav beyond our rolling volcanic 
foreground, gleamed the sunlit horizon of the Euphrates Desert 
—that mysterious tract never yet crossed by European foot. 

Here we began to appreciate the precautionary measures by 
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which the old Roman soldiery kept the Bedawin at bay. Far 
to the east, and in the heart of the Hurrah, which is bisected 
by a military road, are shown their outstations, Khirbat el Bayza, 
El Odaysivveh, and Nimara, which must have been impregnable 
to the wild man, and behind which, lay the waterless, waste 
investing the fertile regions of Syria. 

As the shadows of night deepened around us and the clouds, 
which at times shed heat-drops, obscured the moon, though near 
its full, we could see nothing but the wild, black stone-region, 
now in front, then on either side, and we could distinguish only 
that we were following the course of a wady, which became so 
winding, that at times it ran south-east and even south instead 
of north-cast. At last, after 2 h. 45 m. of this weary work, 
we called a halt, determined not to exhaust horses already 
thirsty. Our escort wasted water enough for a week: they 
were more utterly helpless than children would have been under 
similur circumstances, and at last, reckless of water or wood, 
all slept the sleep of the weary. Our duv’s work hod been a 
total of C h. 4l)m., which may be assumed as 17 indirect geo¬ 
graphical miles. 

Ihe next march was jieculiarlv severe. Wo left our hard beds 
at 4 a.m., and a few vunls of advance showed us the “ Ghudir 
Abu bn rail, ’ the “ Hollow of the Father of Breeches," when- we 
had been promised water. This deep depression in a shallow 
wady underlies a heap of rock which forms the right bank, and 
tho yellow surface ot inked and curling silt proved to us that it 
had been bone-dry for tho last six weeks. Hero we again fell 
into the “ Sultani,” a main track which we luid lost during the 
night ; and, after halt an hour, we struck El Nabash, a depres¬ 
sion in the slope with the shapeless ruins of a settlement upon 
both banks. 1 hen bending to the south-east, where a network 
of paths converged, we struck, at 6 A.M., the Ghadir el Ka’al 

(j*kll : thus expending a total 8 h. 40 m. upon a march 
which, all assured us, mny bo covered by laden camels in 
6 h. to b h. 30 m. This basin is, according" to our guides, tho 
drainage point of the Wady el K’ra'a. At the season of our 
travel it appears to be a mere sink without watershed : trending 
east and west, it is al>out !H) yards long and some 4 feet deep : 
it does not outlast the year, and its highest water-mark is not 
more than 4 feet above the actual level when it would flood 
the eastern clay-plain. 

We spent an enjoyable 50 minutes at tho water, and then the 
watch showed 7.15 a.m. We retraced our steps, and fell into 
the Sant (Is^Jl), or whip-thong. This is a line of drab-eolourcd 
clay, which subtends the western Lohf or ruins of tho northern 
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Tulul el Safa. Fresh spoor of u dromedary appeared upon tho 
older footprints: tho rider was evidently bound, like ourselves, 
for tho north-eastern regions, where the Beds win dwelt, but not 
with the object of exploration, and wo gave the ill-omened foot¬ 
prints all the significance which they deserved. Hard on our 
right rose the Lohf, a crested embankment of black and 
“ mailed " basalt, somewhat resembling the old Saracenic revet¬ 
ments. It is evidently tho bank formed by the lava-torrent 
when beginning to cool, and thus becoming able to resist, like 
a dyke, the pressure and thrust of heated matter in its rear. 
Tho height varied from 30 to 50 feet, and the dark line pro¬ 
jected into the yellow dwarf caj>es, blufl's, and headlands sepa¬ 
rated by dwurf wadys. Small ruins and look-out places of tho 
liveliest colour crown tho coping, and in places where tho out¬ 
line droops it is crossed by paths practicable to horsemen. AN e 
ascended the summit, and found the shape a tolerably regular 
prism, disposed in sections at right angles like giant fortifica¬ 
tions. Here the western side was lampblack, and the eastern 
was white with tho normal cryptogam; there tho rule was 
reversed. In fact, wo could only determine that the lichen 
least affects the southern front ings. 

After 1 h. 50 m. up the Saut, which often became a scutter 
of stones apparently swept down from the Lohf, we turned 
sharp to the right, and crossed tho lava-ridge, where it had 
a break; hero it was subtended by several parallels which bore 
much the uppearauee of earthworks and cavaliers. Within 
was a grim and grizzly scene of volcanic ruin and devastation, 
a landscape spoiled and broken to pieces; here ghastly white, 
there gloomiest black, and both glowing under the gay sun ol 
a Syrian June. The altitude was that of Damascus city, but 
tho light sweet breath of the north ceased when we left the 
Ghndir, and tho shape, as well as the components of the “ W a'ar, ’ 
or Trachou, admirably condensed the heat: the air danced and 
reeked, .affecting man and beast with intolerable thirst. All 
was bare of Bedawin: at the Rajm el Shalshal, however, where 
we rested in a shady fissure, we again saw traces of our friend 
on the dromedary. 

We were presently surprised, at 4.20 r.M., by seeing tho ad¬ 
vanced party spring suddenly from their horses, and bv hearing 
the welcome words, “ Umm Kirin.” The transit of the ugly 
monotonous “ Wa’ar” had occupied 4 h. 25 m., and the days 
journey a total of 8 li. 15 in. From Tayma we had spent 
17 hours, which result was a distauee of 23J direct geogra¬ 
phical miles. 

Tho feature, concerning which we had heard so many curious 
and contradictory tales, lies at the western foot of a fang-shaped. 
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scarped and round-topped block, which tho Arabs called El 
Zirs ((jOj^ll), from its likeness to a grinder-tooth. Occupying 
the eastern slope of a rounded hillock of basalt, the mysterious 
cave opens to the S.8.E. (133 ), with a natural arch of trap which 
at first sight appears artificial, and it is fronted bv a circular 
hollow of clay, to which rude steps lead from the stony eastern 
edge. There is another approach from the west, and both 
show that at times the water is extensively used. All above 
this cave is drv as tho sand of Sind: after rain, however, 
there is evidently a drainage from the fronting basin into the 
cave. 


A plan drawn by my friend and fellow-traveller will ex¬ 
plain the form of l.'mm Niran better than anv words of mine, 
flie lloor, coated with shallow dry mud, is of' ropy and other 
basalt, and the slope is easy and'regular. The roof shows a 
longitudinal ribbing, as if the breadth had been nearly doubled. 
A sensible widening, with a lozenge-shaped pier, the rock being 
left to act ns column, succeeds the low and narrow adit through 
which a man must creep. Bussing from this bulge to a second 
shaft, utter a total of 200 yards we reach the water, a ditch-like 
channel, averaging 4 feet in breadth, with Mostabuhs, or flat 
benches of out rock, on either side, varying from 2 to 6 feet 
wide, f he line then bent at an angle of 50° to the N.N.K. 
lb-re, by Plunging Ins head below the water, and bv raising it 
beyond where the roof-spine descended, my companion found 
an oval-shaped chamber, still traversed by t he water. I le could 
not however reach the end; a little beyond this point the arch¬ 
ed,ng and the water met. The supply was perfectly sweet, and 
the thermometer showed <1° to 1 2° Fahr., the air being 74° 
*nhr ; the atmosphere was close and dank, and the basalt roof 
was dnpning. The water varied in depth from a few inches to 
mid-thigh, and the taped length was 140 fret. Thus the total 
length of he tunnel was 340 feet; but it may be greater. 
According to the Arabs, it is supplied by springs as well as by 
ruin. and the hottest season fails to dry it 1 J 

This curious reservoir is evidently natural, but it has been 
enlarged and disposed by man. There is no local legend con- 

rnmjj i«* oiigin of a work t>o far beyond the powers of the 
Bedawm past and present: we could only conjecture that it 
was made by some of the olden kings of the Damascene, who 
enhirged the approach for the benefit of their flocks and herds 
entrusted to Arab care-takers. The guides knew nought of 
rums or of ** written stones m the neighbourhood, and we ,-ould 
see ouly the rudest of dry walls used to shelter the shephenls 
from wind and rain. 1 

We urc now at the southern limit of tho northern Tulul el 
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Safa, a projection from the Safa Proper, the eastern Tpa^w of 
the Classics, which apparently has been so puzzling to modem 
translators. Strabo (lib. xvi. cap. 2, l«ro. 20, Hamilton and 
Falconer; London, Bohn, 1S57) says “ Above (read ‘beyond ) 
Damascus are the two hills called Trachones (read * the so-called 
Trachones, namely the tain \\ a’ars ol the Leja and the Safa ); 
those towards the parts (i.«. south and south-east) of Damascus, 
occupied by Arabians and Idumeans promiscuously, are moun¬ 
tains of dijficult access, in which are caves extending to a gf&d 
depth. One of these caves (Umm Niran ?) is capable of containing 
4000 thieves." Pliny (voL i. chap. 10, Bostoek and Kiley; 
Bohn, 1858) reckons Trachonitis amongst the Tetrarchiea. The 
• Revolt of the Trachonitis’ is the subject of au Essay by Jose¬ 
phus (‘ Antiquities of the Jews,’ book xvi. chap. 9). Ptolemy 
(chap. xv. Table iv.) mentions amongst Syrian mountains the 
A Isa da m us. whose centre would be in E. long. 1 1 , and in N. lat. 
33°, and the “Bathamea Provincial (Bntaniyyah or Baslian) a 
citjus orieiitali parte cst Saccrea (Shnkkah). Et hujus sub Alsa- 
damum Montem sunt TraehuiiiUo Arabes. Popular works (<-’• y. 

Smith’s ‘ Classical Dictionary,’ sub voce) of course repeat that 
Trachonitis was u for tho most part a sandy desert intersected 
bv two ranges of rocky* mountains called Trachones. . Similarly 
in the ‘ Concise Dictionary of the Bible,’ Trachonitis is repre¬ 
sented to have included “ the whole of the modern province (!) 
called El-Lejah, with a section of the plain (?) southward, and 
also a part of the western (add eastern) declivity of Jebel 
(Duruz) llauruii. This may* explain Strabos two lrachones. 
Our fortnight’s excursion will, it is hoped, introduce a correct 
topography for future writers. The fuct is that the Safa or 
Eustern Irachon, together with the western, that is to say the 
Leja Proper, would be included in the ’letmrchy of Irachonitis, 
which thus extended from Aurunitis or the llauran \ alley to 
the Desert of the Euphrates. 

The shape of the Tulul el Safa region is pyriform, like the 
Leja; the lone El Mal'radak forms the stalk; the bluff end to 
the north is the Tell Shuinut together with its dependencies, 
whilst to the north-west the boundary is the Arz el Jabdsh- 
shiyyah, looking like the dry bed of a torrent, brown and rust- 
staiiicd. We did not lay down the eastern limit, but the 
villagers of Dhuumyr pointed out certain Istirat or unnamed 
cones depending ujam the Umm Rakibeh. ibis trontier may 
perhaps be extended to the Jebel Says bordering upon the 
Hama 1 Region. 

We set out at 5 A.M. in a cool west wind, making uorth for 
the great red cinder-heap known as l mm el Ma'azah (Mother 
of the She-goat). After 1 h. 35 m., in which we covered 
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perhaps -l.J direct geographical miles, wo halted for observations 
at the foot of the cone, and then we fell into the trodden wav 
winch winds round to its west. After 20 m. of slow rnurch, 
we directed the camel-men to make straight for the Bir 
Kasam whilst we ascended the Tell ’Akir, by the Bedawin pro- 
nounced LI Ajir. Usually known as the'Shavkh el Toldl, 
this * Head-man of the Hillocks” rises some 7 statute miles 
Ironi the L mm el Ma’uzah. We then nxle up in 1 h. 20 m. to the 
foot of the cone, which springs from a high plane, and whoso 
large outliers trend to the south with a little westing. Some 
minutes were spent in stiff climbing up the ridgy surface of 
loroug i y burnt scoria;. The angle of the north-western slojie 
as • 1 , that of the north-eastern 22°; the southern ramp 
up which we walked showed 22° 3<f, and the stoniest part above 
ie a era folds reached 24^. \\ o then ascended the eastern or 
nj, its point, for a better prospect of the peculiar scene before 
us. Viewed from this elevation tl.o volcanic Tells and craters, 
l , e f ! ary ***£ pleiocene, which before seemed scattered in 

nnril. f r 0n, *u fe nM to l, . ,ree ro ^ ,lur linos, disjiosed nearly 
I - . le fiddle range is rcpresentetl bv the 

l. 11 . ‘ other ttu Ear)» so called because tho table-top 
7,“ f PF'J'f 1 ;? 11 «tono end, a kind of “cock-nose,” breaking 
KtnnrU 11 ” « vr n ' °( k* a * ures * About the centre of the lino 
the 7inj'° i t ,° n ^ h i° f V 10 ^ oun tV ft nd to the south project 
liminn„ a « the 1{ ; l ^ hu)le , h Blocks - The plain ie silt upon « 
R l f ox plsiiung how from afar a yellow sheet appears 

ATil l !r vc :r l r j . of ti,e «»« ** pyramids. n/kter 

white re .1 U8 , 8 ^ en .. e in vestment in naked heaps, black and 
backed na J 'll ye °*» thev are table-topped and saddle- 
fumamirsi i °? 00luca l» "liilst inky dots show - the smaller 
basidt \n n A an< ^ l* ne ® the connecting ridges of 

immcnselv 1* n®^ es 'E er '“ ll - V those to ,ho north-west, project 

of black 1 . 1 "gWack tails to tiie cast. The zebra-like strijies 
wind wh^f, |- *® of the regularly blowing wist 

produced ,1 iTfH* fi “° a " d comn *'nuted dust of the shells 

sio^ of ii!^ th ° i S ^ t T’ 1 in thin 8 ^ts over the western 
theirbe or eST* " th ® attCr sheltcr tho ba8U,t £ rou ‘" 1 to 
After inspecting tho ’Akir, we had a truly wearying and 
^usualSrr ° V 7 th ,° h ‘! ly J >kins *° the west. Tim Druzes, 

mur^-rV hinr^nT^ 1 ? Vl " f ?- 08 10 fol,ow witb the <’amcls, 

.: r ; n „ .. .'i r tt ‘l uar t er ot march obliged ns to dismount, 

ri,2 ° f eXer V 0n ’ At la3t - a ^ or 3 b- 30 m. of actual 

KulVat and a 'iP° U 7°, scorched, yellow-white flat of tho 

cvndn- Sir7 KaSUm ( f e Fort Hill of an Oath), con- 
° winch 1 cannot discover a trace of Arab tradition. 
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We reached the fort in 30 in., and thus ended our total of 
7 h. 48 in., the work of that day. We had great trouble in 
finding the well which maps place to the south-east of the 
Kala’at. It really bears 10" and 9° 30' from the Tell Kasam. 

The next day {Monday, June 5) was the last of our desert 
excursion. The Druzes quietly left us during the night, under 
the escort of one of their number, Mahommed Kazanmni, who, 
though badly wounded in a late fray, followed us to I Himascus 
and received a five-shot revolver as a reward. But instead of 
making for Dhutnayr via the Derb el Ghazawat, or Road of 
Razzias, fortunately for U3 we determined, despite the unusually 
hot and still weather, to inspect the Dakweh Mountain, upon 
which so many of our fellow-countrymen have cast longing 
looks from the minarets of Damascus. The view from the 
summit enabled us to correct the position of the Salas Ikliwan, 
or Three Brothers. As will bo seen, they adjoin the Dakweh, 
whereas our maps place them upon a parallel instead of a 
meridional line, and give them the curiously corrupted name 
“ Tulesawa” At 4.50 I’.M. we reached the Dlmmavr village, 
where we were received with effusion by the good Rashid El 
Bostnji. We luul covered 20 indirect miles from Jebel Dakweh, 
and a day’s total of 30. 


III.— On the Neighbourhood of Bunder Marayah. By 
Captain S. B. 3Iii.es, f.k.g.8. 

[Read January 8th, 1872.] 

Bcxdek Marayah, in lat. 11° 43' n., the chief port of the 
3Iijjertheyn tribe of Somal, is situated at the foot of the rango 
of hills bearing the same name, which rise about a mile behind 
the town to a height of 4000 feet. The town extends nearly 
half a mile along the beach, and contains upwards of two hundred 
houses, about a qimrter of which are built of sun-dried bricks, 
und the remainder of matting. The permanent population of 
the town is only some six or seven hundred, but during the 
trading season, when the kniilas arrive from the interior with 
gums and other produce, and the Arab merchants come across 
from tiie opposito coast, this estimate must be quite doubled. 
The largest and most conspicuous building is the Sultan's, 
situate at the back of the town; it is of lladruinaut fashion, is 
several stories high, and was built forty years ago: there are 
several others also of the same style and almost as large. There 
are three mosques, all whitewashed, but in rather a dilapi¬ 
dated state; the town also boasts a school, attended by thirty 
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boys, who learn to read and write Arabic. The ranges of hill*, 
of which Jebel Marayah forms part, correspind almost exactly 
in their formation and composition with those in some parts of 
the opposite coast of Arabia; they are both of the same cream- 
coloured limestone, with sandstone, shale, quartz, &e., and the 
strata of both have the same confused appearance. 1 noticed no 
metallic signs here. The low narrow maritime plain in which 
Marayah lies, extends eustward until it meets the spnr forming 
Bas Feeluk; to the west of the town it gradually narrows until 
the sea washes the cliffs, thereby rendering the road to tho next 
village. \\ urlw, difficult, and practicable only at low water. 
The soil of the plain is principally coral, with sand nnd frag¬ 
ments of rock washed down from the hills; it is well wooded 
writli acacias, mimosa, Ac., and Shorn bushes, asclepias, and aloes 
abound. There is, of course, no cultivation, but quite recently 
a few date-trees have been planted near the town, and at the 
neighbouring village of Gurso a few plots of jowareo have been 
sown during the last three years as an experiment. Water is 
scarce, from the difficulty of excavating wells; the only well, 
named Lyl Teiizc, is two miles from the town, and has to supply 
in addition both Gurso nnd Gesulli, which are destitute of sweet 
water: tho supply from this well is good, but of astringent 
quality. To the east of the town, distant 2^ miles, is the Wady 
Baker (the Rio de Santo Pedro of the Portuguese); the course 
of this wady is a very short one, but it is fed by many torrents, 
nnd in the floods must be a deep and powerful stream. It forms 
the natural pass into the interior, and I explored it for 20 miles, 
passing two watering-places. The opening where it makes its 
exit is called Kurmo. and is about 300 yards broad; it then 
biiurcates, one mouth entering tho sen at Maravah and tho 
other near Gurso, whore it forms a “ khor," or soft creek, half 
a mile long, but barred in the dry season by the sandy beach: 
in the floods it is used as a shelter by bugalows and small 
boats. } ° 

The chain of hills bordering tho n. nnd n.e. coasts are descril»ed 
ns extending threo days’ journey into the interior, when the 
country slopes down southwards and eastwards until it merges 
into an extensive hilly plain or plateau well wooded ami grassy, 
and full ol largo game. No corn is raised, nnd but little eaten, 
the inhabitants being purely nomadic, subsisting on their flocks 
and herds, ami moving about for tho convenience of pasturage. 
Tho country is, I imagine, but thinly peopled, ami the per¬ 
manent villages few, the Mijjertheyn being amongst the poorest 
ot the Som&l, and not possessing the countless flocks of sheep 
owned by the GulUklh tribes. 

The commerce of this coast is considerable, and is carried on 
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with Moculln, Shcher, the Sowahil, Jiddah, and Bombay. The 
exports are frankincense, gum arabic, “ mulij,” indigo, and mats; 
for which cloth, dates, rice, jowaree and metals are imported in 
return. There are six large “ huglas ” belonging to these jvort.s 
trading across the Indian Ocean to Bombay, Insides several 
“sumbooks" that go to the opposite coast. The buglas rarely 
till at one port, but coast along taking in cargo until full. The 
resources and productions of this country, especially vegetable, 
are much richer than might be expected from the exports, and 
only require to be developed for a valuable trade to spring up. 
Many useful gums, dyes, and oilplants exist, of which no account 
wbutever is taken by the natives; the latter substance, for 
instance, is never expressed by them—they have, indeed, no 
word for it, and the very uso of it is unknown, ghee being the 
substitute. Indigo grows wild, and is sent to Moculla and 
Shelter, where there is a greut demand for it. Tho mats are 
made almost exclusively of the “Ow” or leaf of the Doum 
(Hypluene) and wild date-palms, tho latter being preform!; 
they are dyed of two colours only, red and black ; tho red dye 
is a" mixture of aloes, “ fooah,’’ saltpetre, and camel’s dung; but 
they are acquainted with several plants that produce a red dve. 
Mulij, or, as the Somal call it, Gero—the fruit of tho Doum 
palm—is a nut with a hurd and thick rind; it is cut in half, 
dried, and strung for export The kernel is perfectly insipid, 
and requires an immense deal of mastication: it has nothing to 
recommend it, but is much eaten by the Arabs as a restorative. 
Asclepia, senna and aloe plants grow abundantly, but their 
medicinal and fibrous uses are unknown to tho natives. No 
ivory, feathers, or skins are brought to these ports, except by 
some chance party arriving from tho Dulbanta country. The 
people possess but few cattle and still fewer horses. Animals 
and ghee are not exported now as formerly, all the ghee pro¬ 
duced being consumed by themselves: even tho coast people 
Often have a difficulty in procuring it. The severe famine here 
in 1808 impoverished the country greatly, and the effects of it 
are still felt: it affectod tho neighbouring country of the Wur- 
sumgalli also, but not to the same exteut. A large portion of 
the inhabitants are said to have died of starvation, and thousands 
of animals—camels, sheep, and bora's. One man was pointed 
out to mo who liad lost 380 out of 400 head of camels; and 
many were the stories of large proprietors who had l>een utterly 
ruined. Honey is as abundant here as in Arabia, but no liquor 
is made from it as in Abyssinia. There are two species of 
bee producing it—the “ Neis ” bee, which makes its nest in 
holes in the rocks; und^the “ Riddin,” which prefers deserted 
ant-hills: the honey of the latter is superior. The most valuable 
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products, however, of this country are its gums and resins. 
Gum arabic, tragacanth, mvrrh, and many others, are produced 
in abundance; and in no other country, except sparsely on the 
opposite coast of Arabia, does the olibanum or frankincense 
tree exist. The Somfil divide gums into two classes—sweet and 
bitter; to the former belong gum arabic, mastic, “lubon," 
“ mayeti,” Arc., and to the latter myrrh, “ hodthai,” and others. 
There are at least three species of acacia producing the Sum ugh 
or gum arabic, and they are all very abundant: the bark is cut 
thrice onlv by the natives for the gum to exude—if cut oftener 
the tree dies. I was told that the tree is cut only in this and 
the neighbouring province of Wursumgalli; in the'west the gum 
is allowed to exude naturally, and the natives learn when to col¬ 
lect it from a small insect mimed “ Jirgah," which then begins 
to utter its note. The “ hodtlmi ” is a gum of peculiar quality; 
the tree is a thorny acacia, not unlike the babool, but has a 
smooth bark. No leaves were on it at the time of my visit, but 
the berries and leaf-buds were beginning to sprout from the 
thorns. The gum issues in a thick milky mass, or in small 
round lumps: when dry it becomes brittle. It is soluble in 
water, turning it ouite milky. It is not exported, and the only 
use it is put to is, by men to whiten their shields, and by women 
to cleanse their hair. The tree producing the olibanum or 
frankincense, which is called by the fc*omal “ Beyu,” grows only 
on the limestone ranges of this and the opposite coast. The 
beautiful and singular appearance of this tree, with its tapering 
stem and crimped foliage, attached to the smooth surface of the 
marble rock by its large, white, bulbous mass, and dottiug the 
tops of the hills, where often no other verdure is to be seen, has 
been so often described, that any further remarks are unneces¬ 
sary. There are four diiferent species of the tree, producing 
two distinct kinds of gum: the first and best kind, called 
Ilodw i or Sheheri, comes from the Mohr Add, Mohr Madow, and 
Ih'ido; the second kind, called Maveti, is produced bv the 
Yegaar. The Boido species is a taller tree than the others, and 
is so named from the gum running down in long tears. The 
Luban Bedwi is of three qualities, viz., Fusoos, Safee, and Mu- 
jumdal; the first is the best, but for the last few years so mjmy 
trees have been destroyed in this part by the drought, that the 
little produced has been mixed with the second sort. The 
Mayeti is of one quality only, viz., Safai; it is very different 
in appearance from the Bedwi (which is in transparent drops), 
being of a milky-white colour and in largo masses or flakes. 
The Mohr Add and Madow trees are generally found further 
inland than the Yegaar, and from this 1 suspect the gum derives 
its name of Bedwi, being obtained by the coast-dwellers and 
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merchants from the Bedouins of the interior. The Maveti is 
exported chiefly to Jiddah and the Yemen ports; the Bedwi 
goes to Bombay for exportation to Europe. Numbers of the 
Somal go across to Hadramaut for tho purpose of gathering 
the frankincense, paying the Arab tribes there for tho privilege, 
the latter never attempting to ccdect it themselves. The 
Somalies usually settle there, selling the gum at Moeulla and 
Shoher, until they have amassed a competency. The Arab 
“ Luban ” is considered inferior to the African, which is termed 
“ Asli ” by tho Arabs; probably the tree was imported into 
Arabiu with tho myrrh-tree in very remote times. Tho season 
for gathering the gum lasts for four months—from May to Sep¬ 
tember; the trees may be gashed any number of times without 
injury, but unloss rain falls soon after, the tree withers and dies. 
The gum is gathered fifteen days after the tree is cut, as it has 
then ceased to exude, and tho bark, which heals rapidly, is 
again gashed. The knife with which tho treo is cut is called 
“ miugaf.” The estate or plot of ground owned by each indi¬ 
vidual is called Hijjje, and is clearly defined and marked out, 
tho trees in it being strictly respected by the other members of 
tho tribe. The price of unsorted Luban paid to the Somal by 
the Arab merchant was ‘2 lbs. of jowareo for 1 lb. of Bedwi, and 
li lb. of jowaree for 1 lb. of Maveti. Besides tho frankincense 
gum, tho black and white Mohr trees yield a beautiful red dye, 
which is extracted from tho thin papery bark. The Mayeti 
gum is as much used for chewing as it is for its sweet odour by 
the natives, and n blazing lump often serves for a light, instead 
of an oil-lamp. The trees, though growing wild, are carefully 
watched by the Somal, and in some cases, I am told, they plant 
and propagate saplings in their fields ; but this laudable custom, 
by which their wealth might be decupled, is too laborious to be 
universally followed. 

The marriage ceremonies among these people differ con¬ 
siderably from those of tho Arabs. The marriage portion paid 
to the girl’s father is called “ verrud,” and consists of from ten 
dollars to a hundred camels. It is not necessary to settle any 
richer dowry on tho girl, and it is indeed seldom done. After 
betrothnl the boy sometimes remains two or three years in his 
father-in-law's house for service, at the end of which he is sent 
back with presents often equal to or exceeding the “ yerrad.” 
Girls are sometimes carried off by force and married, and then, 
unless the parents are satisfied with a handsome present (which 
is usually done), war is sure to result Boys, too, while tending 
flocks or cattle outside the village, are frequently carried off and 
held to ransom, in default of payment of which they are some¬ 
times killed. In the horse countries, marriages of wealthy 
VOL. XLII. F 
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people are celebrated w ith more ceremony and show, all the 
men of the tribe present turning out on horseback, and going 
through mock combats, &c. Here a littlo dancing and tom- 
toming, with a feast to the villagers, embrace all the festivities. 
As there are no Cazees, any Mails can read the Khutba. After 
a seven days’ honeymoon the bride returns to her parents for a 
time. No ceremonies are observed on a birth : a girl comes 
into the world unnoticed, and the father is scarcely' inlormed of 
it; if a boy, he generally gives a dinner. The wife is rarely of the 
same tribe as her husfoind, the Somal being very averse to mar¬ 
riages among relatives, however distant the connection, and they 
are very Scotch-like in their recognition of kinship. Among 
the Mijjertheyn, the mother of any of the Sultin's children being 
of his tribe, or even of the “Darrood" division of Somal, dis¬ 
qualifies them from the succession: the Sultan must bo the son 
of a “Bhiadir,” i.e, woman of the “ Dir” division of the Somal. 
Marriage between cousins—the rule with Arabs—is particularly 
abhorrent to them, but it has begun to obtain here of late in 
the Sultan’s family and a few others, the example probably 
having been set by the Arab residents, or by Somahos returning 
from Arabia. The Somal are particular about their honour 
and the reputation of their wives; widows are generally married 
by one of the hnsband’s brothers or relations. It is customary 
for guests arriving from a journey to remain in the house during 
meals, and for conversation only, and not to sleep there or 
occupy the house as an inmate. 

The Khutba in the mosques is read for the Sultan of Turkey, 
ns it is in Aden; tho Somal know not of the Khedive of 
Egvpt, and imagine the Sultan to be the ruler of the universe, 
and all European and Asiatic nations his subjects. Like all 
Africans, they are very superstitious, respect omens, believe in 
geomancy, and liavo a great dread of the evil eye and of 
witches, “Komayu,” who are said to work spells on a man 
until ho wastes away and dies. When a man meets one ol 
these ladies he covers up his face and mutters God’s name or 
the “ Lahoul,” and endeavours to terrify her by threats. They 
have no reverence for trees, heavenly bodies, Ac., nor any 
traces remaining, with one or two remarkable exceptions, that 
I could discover, of their old paganism. They are troubled 
with but few diseases, and have little need of medicine; they 
have a remedy for ulcers, and know how to heal spear-wounds 
quickly by applying the powdered bark of tho Khrraa, which 
is a powerful styptic. The wound of n poisoned arrow is 
invariably cut out, but the universal panacea is the actual 
cautery; a good dose (a few pounds) of ghee is also very effi¬ 
cacious in internal complaints. Small-pox commits its ravages 
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unchecked, inoculation being considered “harum,” any one 
undergoing it being doomed to eternal perdition. 

The Mijjertheyn are considered by the Gulbedli tribes as 
superior to them iu two tilings, viz., security of life and pro¬ 
perty, und strictness in religious duties, but are kicked down 
upon for their poverty and meaner way of living. The Mijjer¬ 
theyn, however, aro superior to all the rest of the Sound in the 
attention paid to education, a much larger proportion being 
able to reail and writo thau iu any other tribe. They have, 
unfortunately, managed to earn an indifferent reputation, from 
the treacherous murder, on several occasions, of shipwrecked 
seamen, but there are at least as many instances of their kind¬ 
ness and hospitality to those thrown on their shores, and I am 
inclined to think their behaviour is due more to the wanton 
and reckless acts of a savage thau to any bloodthirstiness or 
cruelty of disposition inherent in them. This tribe alone, I 
believe, of all the Sonial, does not smoke tobacco, considering 
it 1 harum; the little required here und by the WursumgolO 
is imported from Mocullu by the vessels taking guano from 
Ikirut Island. The only trade followed here besides that of 
blacksmith, which is peculiar to the Somal, is that of sandal- 
making; the jewellery worn by the women is of Arab manu¬ 
facture, and is brought from Mocullu. The arms used by the 
S°mal are a kroese, a buckler, and two sjiears or a bow and 
arrows; the spears used by them are of many different shapes 
aiul sizes, all having names. The bow and poisoned arrow arc 
common to all the Somal, but more especially the Wursnm- 
galli, who are very expert. The Mijjertheyn do not seem to 
be at all good shots; the bows they use are large —6 feet—and 
the arrows about a foot and a half. The poison is her© 
extracted from two trees—the Minkidds and Abertehi—by 
Midgana; no one, man or woman, must be present while it is 
being prepared, or it hns no efficacy. The only means the 
SomAl have of obtaining fir© is by the primitive method of 
rubbing two sticks together; three trees supply suitable wool 
for this—the Dor, Nearer, and Khu. Fliut und steel are 
unknown. The games of the Soin&l aro numerous but very 
simple; two of them are “Shah” and “Sh unto rad;” the 
former is the favourite, and is played with twelve stones or 
shells: it is very similar to the Arabic game “Sudur.” They 
are inveterate gamblers, and frequently lose all their property, 
r rom their intercourse with Aden, various Indian and English 
games are being gradually introduced among them. 

Though the language spoken throughout the whole country 
is substantiidly the same, and a man of one part is intelligible 
in any other, yet the difference between tho liurri and the 
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GulUMh is at least as much ns the difference between tho 
Arabic of Egypt and Yemen; this lies noticeably in the idioms, 
and in the usage and pronunciation of certain words: for 
instance, a camel in the Gulbedh is called “ Awur,” in tlio 
Burri “ Rattia foot in the former is “Loog,” in the latter 
u Uddin;” a girl is “Gubud" and “Gubuj” respectively. 

Regarding the origin of the Somiil, it seems more than pro- 
hible they aro descended from a number of Arabs who immi¬ 
grated into the country, and mixing with tho Galla inhabitants 
soon multiplied and drove back into the interior all those, 
Christian and Pagan, who refused to conform to their religion, 
and thus occupied the country they now hold. Their language 
and truditions both support this hypothesis. The former is 
composed almost wholly of words derived either from the 
Arabic or Galla tongues, the latter predominating, and their 
traditions universally refer to Arab ancestors, whom they hold 
in great veneration. They assign a period of between four and 
five centuries to this immigration, which was probably from 
Hadramaut, and speak with pride of the readiness with which 
the Moslem faith was embraced, and the fact of its having 
been introduced without the intervention of the sword. I 
learnt at Hunda that the Mnhra tribes have a tradition that 
tho Somal are descended from them, and they call them in¬ 
variably “ Beni Am," or “ cousins,” to this day. The name 
of Somiil, and the time when they first began to be called by 
it, still remain in obsenritv. 1 expected to have found some 
light on this point in the Kitub Futuhel Hubsh, but have been 
disappointed, as that work gives no account whatever of tho 
early history of this race. The root of the word in Arabic 
is, according to the Kainoo, in one of its significations, 

“ lofty hills covered with trees,” and this name may have been 
applied to the country (and appropriately so) by the Arabs; 
but it does not appear to have been so known to the ancient 
w riters, and it strikes me as possible that it may be an anagram 
of the word Mosyllon, the aucient name of Berbera or Kurrum: 
for the whole region, as far as Cape Guardafui, was called the 
Mosyllitic Coast These are, however, mere conjectures. The 
Somal distinguished between the two sides of their country by 
the terms Burri (the eastern) and Gulbedh (the western): these 
are well known and recognized by the Arabs, by whom they 

are named Makliar (jj£U) and Dabir (^>h) respectively. 
Tho former includes the Mijjertheyn, Wursumgalli, and Dulb- 
hanta tribes; the latter the Habr* Awal, Habr Tul Jaala, and 
Habr Gerhajis, Ac. These terms are quite territorial—not 
tribal, and are more comparative than nominal. Thus Berbera 
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is Gulb&dh to Kurrnra, and Meit is Burri to Ain Terid. Tito 
GulUklh tribes are much more turbulent and predatory thau 
the Burri, and are in a chronic state of warfare and anarchy; 
while the Burri are, as a rule, peaceable and orderly, and 
generally loth to shed blood. The same customs obtain through 
all the Somal, and some of the old pagan rites are still retained. 
Like the races north and sonth of them—the Afar and Sownhili 
—the Somal are of the Shafeea school of Moslems. The 
Mijjertheyn is the only tribe under the sway of a Sultan; the 
Habr Awal, Wursumgalli, and Dulbhanta have Gerads, and 
the Ugaden have a chief called Ogass to reign over them: the 
authority of all of them is more or less nominal, and is almost 
limited to collecting men in war time. The present Sultau of the 
Miiiertheyn is a boy of ten years of age, and the country is 
unaer the regency-of his uncle, Moosa Otliman, in association 
with three great-uncles. Moosa would have been elected Sultan 
on the death of his lialf-brother, Mahomed, according to 
custom, but he was ineligible, as I have already explained, on 
account of his mother being a Wursumgalli, one of the Darrood 
tribes. The boy’s mother is a Habr Gerhajis woman and a 
Blutdir. The Miijerthevn are undeniably the most inoffensive 
of all tho Somal; their country is extensive, reaching from 
Koll to Gerad, a town on the east coast a considerable distance 
south of Has Hafoon. The “ashoor” collected at Bunder 
Marayah is distributed among the Bhadir families there; tho 
Sultan receives a Bhare of it at this and two or three other 
towns, but his revenue is decidedly limited. “Abbans,” or 
protectors, luive to lie taken here, as at Berbera, by Arab and 
other merchants frequenting the port, but they do not receive 
the same percentage or commission, but merely a small present. 
In the Gulbedh these men are necessary to the stranger; but 
here, where thero is ample security of life and property, they 
are a mere tax. 

There are three outcast tribes, namely, the Tomal, Midgun, 
and Ebir. The first are blacksmiths exclusively, making arrow 
and lance heads, fish-hooks, and such-like small requirements 
of tho people. The second, 3tidgan, are a very numerous body, 
aud have no particular occupation, but usually engage them¬ 
selves as servuuts, herdsmen, &c.; these two classes intermarry 
among themselves, and sometimes also with the Somal. The 
lust race, Ebir, are the pariahs of the land, and are distinct 
from aud inferior to both the preceding; they are by profession 
jugglers, and perform at weddings and feasts: it is reported 
that they habitually sell their children, and they are never 
allowed to accompany the Somals in their wars. The origin 
of these outcast tribes is unknown to me; they are unais- 
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tinguishnblo from the Sound in appearance or feature, and are 
not slaves—for there are plenty of these, domestic slavery being 
rife throughout the length and breadth of the Bur Somal. 

The coast from Marayah to Alloola has three towns not laid 
down in the charts, namely, Gurso, Keeulli, and Hal>o. Alloola 
is a larger town than Marayah, but its houses are all of matting, 
—there are none of brick; it has the advantage over the latter 
place of having a lagoon, or circular bay, affording very fair 
shelter for native craft, while Marayah is an open roadstead. 
The exports and imports of the two places are the same. 
Water is as scarce at Alloola as at Bunder Marayah; buglas 
generally water at a place n few miles east, named Booah, 
where there is an unfailing supply. Alloola and several of the 
neighbouring villages are inhabited mostly by the Sowarkeroon 
tribe, a savage clan of the Mijjertheyn. " The country around 
and to the south belongs to the clan of Othmun Mahomed. 
Tho inhabitants of this coast, though not exactly deserving 
Ptolemy's nnmc of Troglodytes, are in truth little removed 
from savages, und use the holes and caves in the high range of 
hills overhanging the sea to store their products and articles 
of export in, during the close season. From Ras Asseer (Cape 
Gnunlafui) to Ras Hafoon the coast is bleak and sterile, with 
two or three fertile valleys. The northern half, to a little 
beyond Ras Binna (or Bashkail), is bold nnd precipitous, while 
the lower part is low nnd sandy. It is very thinly peopled, 
and has only two or three villages and one town, Hunda. Tho 
“ khors” or bays on the north and south sides of Ras Hafoon 
are used as harbours during the south-west and north-east 
monsoons respectively; the isthmus is a narrow sandy strip 
6 miles in breadth, and covered w ith camel grass aud Shorn 
bushes; there is a hamlet on each side, but sweet water is only 
obtainable on the south. On the top of the square table-land 
of Hafoon are extensive pastures, on which camels, horses, 
cattle, and sheep are grazed in the season. Fish are plentiful 
enough, and furnish the means of subsistence to the coast- 
dwellers; but the inland population hold fish as much in abhor¬ 
rence as fowls. Sharks’ fins, for China, are an important 
article of export, nnd several Malira Arabs reside here for the 
purpose of capturing the fish. Hunda is a struggling town of 
mat huts extending over two miles, with a population varying 
from 500 to 1000, according to season. The men are all fisher¬ 
men or frankincense-gatherers, nnd tho women employ them¬ 
selves in weaving mats, of which bales and bales were lying 
ready for shipment. The commerce of this place is confined 
to the Sowuhil and the Arab ports Moculla and Sheher, the 
former supplying com, nnd the latter cloth, dates, See. Tho 
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exports are “ mulij.” frankincense, shark-skins, ambergris, and 
matting. The supply of ivory has almost ceased, and there is 
only ono elephant-hunter left in the town. The houses ore all 
circular and portable, and are erected in two or three hours— 
a light framework of wood with a double layer of mats over it, 
and the bouse is complete; a small courtyard or kraal of thorns 
is then made in front. The doors all face north or south, 
according to season,—as the wind is very high and incle¬ 
ment. At this time it was very cold, ami the sharp contrast 
between the climate here and at Bunder Marayah, where the 
heat was peculiarly fiery and suffocating, was decidedly un- 

{ deasant. The country close around is low and barren, the soil 
>eing sand, detritus, and coral overlying limestone. Coral and 
shells are met with, miles inland, showing that the country has 
been at some former period under water; the caverns and 
watermarks on the cliffs of Has Hafoon are further evidence of 
this. The vegetation 1ms the usual appearance—salsolaceous 
plants, with n few doum palms and a stunted growth of acacias 
scattered over the surface. About a mile to the north of 
Ilunda the shore takes a curve which is not marked in the 
chart; bngalows anchor here—the only sheltered spot to be 
found. I sounded 17 feet close in. Close bv is a large wady 
forming a salt lagoon in the monsoon; its broad shallow bed 
shows, however, that much of the rain is absorbed on its 
journey, and that little finds its way to the sea. The residence 
of the Sultan is at a place called Adowa, about 30 miles north¬ 
west of lliOula; it is close to the Wady Jaeel or Jumbul- 
hoody. The lmlting-places between Ilunda and Bunder 
Marayah are Sehow, Adowa. Modeyaum, Ycran, nnd Eyl Jal, 
averaging about 20 miles from each other; the last place is in 
the Wady Yemn, which rises in a plateau of the same name, 
nnd enters the sea near Bunder Khor. Two other places near 
the road are Sussi and Gulool. The two most important 
valleys between lias Assear and Hafoon are the \\ ftdy Tolien 
and the Wady .1 umbnlhoody, called in its upper part the AN ady 
Jaeel. The soil of the former is rich, nnd produces maize, 
tobacco, jowaree, dates, Theban palms, tamarinds, plnntnins, 
and onions; the introduction of most of these is due to a 
Hudramnut Arab who settled here some years since, nnd 
taught the inhabitants how to cultivate them. The Som&l, I 
believe, nre ready nnd willing enough to turn to agriculture 
and grow their own corn, but they require some ono to set 
them the example. The eastern point of this country- is formed 
of a series of hill-ranges or plateaus, known as Jebel Goraad, 
Ginlif, and Bor Burhai; they arc tolerably well wooded, and 
are rich in valuablo gum-trees—frankincense, dragon’s blood. 
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tragaeanth, arabic, Ac. And boro I may remark what a very 
unnec6ssary mystery and puzzle has been made of the name 
given to this horn by the Portuguese—Cape Gnardafui. Bruce 
insisted it should be called Gardepan, or the Straits of Burial; 
and others have derived it in ways equally fanciful—even the 
accurate Cruttenden was misled. It is, in fuct, simply the 
native name for this part, and is the only one known to 
the inhabitants,'viz., Girdif or Girdifo. By the local shipping 
ami by pilots, however, the point is usually called by its Arab 
name, lias Asseer. The only Europeans who have ever traversed 
this country were some of the troops belonging to the Bombay 
column of the army in Egypt in 1801. The transport in which 
they were returning to India having been wrecked near Itas 
Ilaibon, they succeeded, after great hardships, in making their 
way along the coast to Bunder Alloola, where they were pro¬ 
tected and entertained by the natives until they were taken off, 
about two mouths after. The watershed of all this country 
is the southern face of the high range of limestone hills fring¬ 
ing the north coast, and as indicated by the .Mogul, Jaeel, and 
other rivers on thiB coast, clearly lies from north-west to south¬ 
east. The Wady Jaeel, called in its upper part the Wady 
Gebec, rises, I was informed, somewhere near Kurrum, and 
after a course of 200 or 250 miles fulls into the sea about 10 
miles below Has llafoon, at a place called Hashiree. The 
Wady Mogul enters the sea at Illig, a place five days’ journey 
further south. 

The ancient geography of this coast, as given in tho oldest 
and best account we have of it, the “ Periplus of the Erythraean 
Sea,” has become more clear and intelligible since our know¬ 
ledge of it has increased, and wo have had the accurate surveys 
of the Indian Navy to refer to for its elucidation. But although 
the more remarkable geographical features are easv of recog¬ 
nition, from the fidelity with which they ore described by the 
author, there is yet a considerable field left for conjecture with 
regard to ninny places. One cause of this is the want of uni¬ 
formity in the names given, some being Greek, some native, and 
others Arabic: this is perplexing, and warns us not to rely too 
much on them, though one of our chief meuus of recognition. 

The first place mentioned in the territory now occupied by 
the Somul is Mundus: this I consider to be Zuila, on account 
of its description as a sale anchorage under the protection of an 
island—a circumstance that suits Zaila alone. Tho title of 
emporium given to it, the peculiarity of its exports, and the fuct 
of the course being from hence eastward, are confirmatory of 
this view. We now come to Moavllon, the most difiicult, us it 
is ihe most important, of all tho localities we have to discover 
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the site of. It was the chief emporium on the coast, and is 
described as a promontory and a bad roadstead. According to 
the distances given.it ought to be carried out at least a hundred 
miles further east; but in fixing it at Berbera, the chief induce¬ 
ment is that the latter holds pre-eminently the same position 
that Mosyllon did, as the principal town on the coast, and this 
appears to mo an argument of sufficient weight to turn the 
scale in its favour against all other considerations. The latitudes 
and longitudes of Ptolemy add greatlv to the confusion here, 
for they are at variance and irreconcilable under any circum¬ 
stances. Tho evidence, in short, is agunst Berbera, but the 
presumption is much in favour of it. The river of Nilo-Ptole- 
mteon may be fairly identified with the Wady Maareg at Moil 
—the distanco given—of two days' sail, or 1000 .stadia (100 
miles), coincides sufficiently. Tapatege is uncertain, for there 
is no clue, either of distance or site, to guide us, and 1 can find 
no name at all similar to it, but it lies between Meit and Bunder 
Mara vain The locality of the lesser Daphnon is equally doubtful, 
nnd lor the same reasons it may possibly be tho river near 
Bunder Khor, or Bntialo, called ‘•"Tugwenn,” “ the^ large wady, 
by tho natives. Cape Elephant is,of course. Bus Feeluk, known 
on the spot us Bor Moorg. Tho greater Daphnon, or Akannai, 
is unmistukeably identical with tho N\ ady Haker, or Bio do 
Santo Pedro of tho Portuguese, which, as I have already 
described, debouches from the hills between Gurso and Maravah. 
This is the solo instance in which both the Greek and native 
names are given, and it enubles us to establish the identity of 
the place beyond a doubt. The River Elephant must be tho 
Wady Afkaliva, that enters the sea near Alloola, a short distance 
east of Bus t’eeluk. From this there is no place mentioned 
uutil Cupe Aromata, or Guardafui, the most prominent feature 
on the coast, whereas wo are expressly told the coast falls to tho 
south. Continuing along here, the first name we come to, 
Tabai, was formerly identified by Dean Vincent with Hafoon; 
but it must now be referred to Bus Binna, reserving Hafoon for 
Opone. Tho description of Tabai, the name (given by Ptolemy 
as Ponon Komi, evidently tho village of Binna), nnd thq dis¬ 
tances, are sufficiently conclusive on this point. Between Aro¬ 
mata and Tabai also it is called the Bay of Beyla: now Belwa 
is a village about 20 miles from Binna, being at the north of tho 
bav of which lias Binna is the southern point. That Opone, or 
Ojihone, is Hafoon, cannot be doubted—the similarity of name 
is too striking to be passed over, and tho fact of its being called 
an emporium, a character it still deserves, puts it beyond dispute. 
There is no port anywhero near to the south that answers to 
tho description ut all, while the whole produce of the valley oi 
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the Jneel is brought here, and Crnttenden, who compares the 
fair to that of Berbers, testifies to the number of merchants 
resorting to it, and to the value and briskness of the trade 
carried on. 

Having found time, whilst waiting at Hunda, to pay a hasty 
visit to the Wady Jneel, tiie luxuriant vegetation of which was 
described to me in very eulogistic terms by the natives, I hired 
a camel und started one afternoon in company with five Somalies. 
Onr direction at first lay 8.8.W. as far as Bor Knlha, a low plateau 
of seveu or eight hundred feet elevation, when we turned w.s.w., 
and after three hours halted for the night at the edge of Khor 
Burden. At midnight wo rose again and made our way over a 
plain of sand-hills, topned with bushes, to Eyl Dokanava, a 
bubbling spring of brackish water on a low eminence, which we 
reached just about sunrise. Ijaige numbers of feiuule camels 
were being watered at this and at a similar spring close by. The 
water was quite warm when wo arrived, but became cold as tho 
day advanced. Below the sand the hillock appeared to be com¬ 
posed chiefly of sandstone, but also of limestone and agglomerate. 
The north point of Hafoon lies direct east of this, and tho edge 
of the tnblcdand north of Hunda E.N.E. After resting here for 
a short time, and receiving the customary peace-offering of 
camels milk from the Bedouins, we pushed on again, nnd 
travelled for some hours over a sterile, stony plain, thinly grown 
here and there with acacias, until we reached tho Wady Jneel, 
along the steep bank of which wo continued until we found a 
path, when we descended and camped in a high well-sheltered 
]>j»tch or islund in the bed. On approaching the wady, the 
appearance of it at a little distance—a bright green streak in a 
brown, sterile, and hilly plain—was singularly pleasant nnd 
refreshing. The banks are deep and precipitous, varying from 
50 to 200 feet, and the bed is in no part less than 700 yards 
vvide, and in most places much more, showing that a very con¬ 
siderable l>ody of water is carried down in the monsoon. The 
bed is extremely well wooded with some large trees, especially 
in the centre, where the ground is high, forming islands in the 
flood: the wild date nnd doum palms were particularly abun¬ 
dant, the fruit and leaves being an important article of commerce. 
At this time no water was running, but there were long shallow 
pools or reaches in places, and it could be obtained anywhere by 
digging a foot or two deep in the sand. Tho few people I saw 
were very friendly, and appeared nuiet nnd industrious, but 
miserably poor: tho men wero employed in splitting, drying, 
and stringing “mulij," and the women'in mat-weaving. The?r 
mat hute were scattered all along the wadv, with thorn kraals 
for the few half-starved sheep nnd goats. There is no cultiva- 
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tion, nnd the fruit of the wild date seems a staple article of food. 
The river is said to have been the resort of wild elephants until 
three vears ago; sine© then they have only reappeared once. 
The next morning we pursued our journey up the wady, direc¬ 
tion west, passing after a short time a broad, deep wady, on our 
left, allied the “Tug Bedooand about 1 r.M. halted near Bor 
Mogul), a high tabular-formal hill. The character of the country 
remained unchanged, but the vegetation in the bed of the wady 
gradually decreased, while the banks became deeper. Iho 
universal drought in the country had visited this place: they 
had hardly had any rain for a year, and the river was dry in 
consequence. All human habitations had now ceased, and I was 
told that none were to be met with for a long distance in lront; 
I therefore saw no advantage in pushing on, and began to retrace 
my steps. We returned by the same road, nnd arrived at Honda 
the second day. From the time of actual travelling on both 
ways, thirty-six hours, I had probably ascended the river about 
45 or 50 miles. The hills were all entirely destitute of verdure, 
and I saw no frankincense or gum-arabic trees anywhere on the 
journey: the only animals I noticed were the hyena, jackal, 
hare, and two species of antelope, and there were said to be 
leopards. Birds were very numerous in the wady, but none on 
the plains. 

The Burel Somil is altogether a most interesting country, 
and it is no little opprobrium to us that it has remained so long 
a mystery, for there are few which offer greater attractions of 
research and greater facilities for exploration to the traveller. 
True, we luive had a few glimpses at it, and the writings of 
Cruttenden, ltigby, and others, have left little to be "leaned 
superficially; but how little we know of the interior, ana of the 
tribes beyond the seaboard—absolutely nothing! The geo¬ 
graphy, resources, and productions of the country—the condition, 
distribution, and inner life of the people—have all yet to bo 
written, and offer a wide field for inquiry to the first European 
who shall visit them. 
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Xian of Tree* 

Ilum&r (T. Indira). 

Weggir(Di«ipyrus cbcnus). 

liar (Aloe vulgaris) . 

Ow (Ilypha-ni! Thcbaira) . 

Metro (Phcenix doctylifcm)? .. .. 

Gubuldi (Indigofcta). 

Jrlleln Gcyl (Cassia Senna). 

Jellelo Ari (Cassia) .. 

Ankokib (Acacia Vera). 

Adild (Acacia)? . 

Kurriui (Acacia Bobool) . 

Ycib (Amygdaltts communis) .. 
Mohr Add (Boawellia lihau Dajiana).. 

iti >hr Mndow (B. Carterii). 

lloiln (Btiswi llia —) . 

Ycguar (B. Frcrcana). 

Dejib (Ccilrus —). 

Hassuhdin (Pinus). 

Dldthin (B. Myrrha) . 

Boh (Asclcpiaa gig.mtea) .. .. ” 

Gob (Uhamnus llcbeca) 

Hodlhai . .. .. 

SSa~*:: :: :: :: :: ~ 

Jirmal .. .. .. 

Higio ." ;; 

Ilkattua (Mimosa Scriata) „ „ ” 

Ganuoor. 

Manfr . 

Ohob. ' " 

Gftmur . 

Fiii-ih fiiiah . ” ;; 

Adthi (Capparu Sodata?) .. „* ** 

March .. 

Nidik . " 

Karim . ” 

Murayo . ** 

Dnfaroor. 

Stiksiik . .* " 

Dtirai (Ficus n ligioaa). ** 

Ilirila (Ficus Indira) .. 

DuUsuiso (Pistachio lcntiscus) .. 

Gulool .. „ . 

Angcel . 

Hubaghadi 

Hig (Aloe) . 

Miuhiddo. 

Abirt. hi. 

Dtmkal . 

Owbutta. ” 

KuIm Arayn •• . 

Fouah (Rubia tinctoria) . 


IV* 


Tho tamarind tree. 

The ebony tree. 

The nlue plant. 

The douiu jialiu. 

The wild ibito. 

The wild indigo plant 
The senna plant. 

Ditto ditto. 

YitIds gum arabic. 

Ditto ditto. 

Medicinal, fibrous, Ac. 

The almotid tree. 

The frankiticensc tree. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 

Tin- cedar tree. 

The Somali pine tree. 

The myrrh tree. 

Medicinal, fibrous, Ac. 

The iujubu tree. 

Yields a gum. 

Medicinal. 

Lance-stick* and clulw. 

Ilark used in tanning, Ac. 

Fruit eaten, 

The Sirrus tree. 

Edible berrr. 

Fruit ami Umber tree. 

Fruit eaten. 

Yields gum. 

Y ields * fragrant gum. 

The Ar&k tree. 

Twigs used in ba*k< t-making. 

Ditto ditto. 

Yields gum. 

Gum ami fruit tree. 

Fruit tree. 

Fibrous. 

The pcepul tree. 

The Lanrnn tree. 

Yields gum mastic. 

Bark fibrous, and yields red dye. 
Valuable timber and fruit tree. 

Y ields gum. 

Fibrous. 

Pbison extracted for urrows. 
Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 

Yields gum. 

Yield* a nd dye. 

Tbe madder plant. 
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| Y,_ ■[ Journey in Yezo. By Captain T. Blakistox, F.n.GJ?. 

IRtad February 121b, 1872 ] 

I.—Tue South-east Coast. 

Burnished at tilt* government office in Hakodadi with certain 
instructions and the requisite authority to travel as a native 
official, 1 sailed out of that port in the Akindo on the 15th 
of September (10th day 8th month), 1869. < 

During the night wo experienced a head wind and heavy 
easterly swell, but worked past Siwokubi Saki (Cape Blunt), 
and, helped by the current, which invariably sets towurds the 
Pacific through the Strait of Tsugnr, we were off the volcanic 
(Jape of Yesan by <> a.m. the following morning. The weather 
was dirty ami rainy that day, and we made little progress. At 
sunrise on the 17th we rounded Cape Yerimo. the principal point 
on the south-east coast of Yezo, a bold, sharp promontory of 
moderate height, terminated by low land with several pointed 
rocks above water off the end of it, and backed by a high moun¬ 
tainous country. There is fair anchorage during westerly winds 
ou its custom siilo. An islttncl marked on tli© cliurt* ftbout eight 
miles east, us “ Knmoiwatnra,” I am assured by captains of 
vessels does not exist, which information is confirmed by no 
such island being laid down on Japanese maw. In fact, the 
whole coast-line "of Yezo to the eastward of Tsugar Strait is 
not only imperfect* but so untrue on the Jiritish Admirult) njul 
other foreigu charts—which are but copies—that it can hardly 
lx, to be a guide at all for navigation in those waters; 
consequently, before a commander has become jiersonallv 
acquainted with the coast it would be prudent for him to 
provide himself with a native pilot. 

At the present time commanders of Japanese vessels generally 
sail by foreigu etiarts, for although there exists a fair enough 
map of Yezo, one of the four sheets called “Quan-han gisoku 
Nipon chize,” published at Yedo, it is only a map , having so fat- 
no pretensions to a coast cliart, that neither reefs nor rocks, and 
in many cases not even islands, are delineated on it, while the 
depth of water is nowhere indicated, but the whole sea along the 
coast is covered with names of fishing-stations, so thickly, that 
no room is left for the insertion of other information. As a map 
of the interior it is most elaborate, and great praise is due to 
both the native surveyors and the compilers of it, if it is as true 
in all parts as those I* have had opportunity of roughly checking. 
But, like most other Japanese plans, the mountains are laid 
down in elevation, and even in that way only the very highest 
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ones are delineated clearly, while all the rest of the land 
between the rivers is completely covered with pyramids, also in 
elevation,, to denote high land or “ yama.” J^ucli a plan, for 
geographical or nautical purposes, must of course be almost 
useless, it being impossible to discover where mountains are 
in ranges or detached masses, or which is high coast or low. 
Moreover, I am inclined to think, that, although relatively 
correct as to bearings uud shorter distances—though I did not 
carry the requisite instruments on my journey to be enabled to 
gi\o a decided opinion—this map may be considcrablv in error 
in latitude, and probably much more so in longitude, which 
would render it valueless for computing the areas of districts, 
should such at a future time be found necessary, or laving out 
lines of roads with any accuracy. However, it may serve the 
purpose of the Juponese for some years to come, so fnr ns the 
m tenor is concerned, but must bo at once rejected as a const 
chart, to which, it has not the slightest pretensions. This amp 
w said to be after the survey of, if not compiled by, Matsu-ura 
Takacsiro, now a “ hangan ” of the \ ezo Kaitago government at 
Yedo. 

On the 18th wo passed along the Kusuri coast, uud saw the 
Kruinkai lying ofl tho quuisho, where there is fair anchorage 
for a smull vessel, except with strong winds from south-west to 
west. She was then landing a cargo of seaweed, under charter 
by the government By evening we were off Akis Bav, 200 
link's from Hakodadi, but being rather doubtful of the' local 
knowledge of our pilot, Captain Scott thought it prudent to 
stand ofl to sea for the night. The appearance of the sea alon" 
the coast is ot a dirty dull colour, strikingly distinct from tho 
deep blue of the “ Kuro Siwo” stream which passes up tho Sea 
of Japan and through tho Strait of Tsugar. Its temperature 
there was ten degrees lower than the water of that stream, and 
we found an eddy current setting to tho westward. Tho fol¬ 
lowing morning we stood into the bay. 

The country around Akis Bay is mostly high land, without 
any prominent, hills, which I believe may bo said generally of 
the whole region from Kusuri to Nemoro. It is generally 
pretty thickly wooded with deciduous or hard-wood trees, such 
as oak, maple, willow, Ac., interspersed with a mixture of 
conifer®. Where devoid of woods the hills are usually covered 
by a dense grow th of dw arf or scrub bamboo, from a foot or two 
to several feet in height, according to tho nature of the soil 
while on tho lower ground and swamps high grass grows • 
luxuriantly. The geological features show rocks of the secondary 
senes, conglomerate, sandstones, and slaty sliales. The sofl 
appears good, being mostly a dark mould, but the few dv^oons 
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and turnips grown about the fishing-stations fail to indicate 
what might lx* produced by proper cultivation. 

Seaweed is cut along the coast aud among the reefs near 
Daikokn Islands, and herring arc taken on the west side of tho 
bay. The lagoon to tho east of the quaisho produces large 

quantUi rinci . i ftt t i, 0 q Ua igh 0 i 8 built in tho ordinary 
Japanese style, but is of far larger arc than usually seen 
in the towus, and everything about it seems large in pro¬ 
portion. At one end of the building are several apartments 
fitted up with papered sliding doors aud windows for the accom¬ 
modation of government officers and distinguished travellers. 
In the middle is a largo room with an open hearth of sufficient 
dimensions to take on largo logs of firewood, round which the 
Ainos and lower people of the establishment squat cross-legged, 
smoking and chatting when they have nothing to do. An 
office is half closed off from this place, and the kitchen is on the 
other side. Outside the back door are large caldrons used for 
heating water for washing and various purposes, and for filling 
the warm baths, so indispensable ill a house where travellers are 
entertained. The ground before tho house is neatly levelled, 
and enclosed in the form of a quadrangle by a soil bank in 
which are two gateways with pasts and upper cross-bars, painted 
blaek in the usual official style. Separated from the principal 
house are carpenters’ shops, boat-sheds, houses lor some of the 
Ainos, and storehouses for the reception of rice.saki, rope, straw- 
mats, nets, and other necessaries for carrying on the fishing 
business, and for storing the produce of the fisheries. At a short 
distance to the westward, on the rise of tho high land, is a little 
temple, which is a good mark for taking the anchorage bearings 
of a vessel. Below it, but hidden by trees, is the priest s house, 
with a garden laid out about it; and lrom this, about a quarter 
of a mile inland, a stockade encloses a collection of buildings 
formerly occupied by government officers and their retainers, 
but was' tenautless when I visited it A narrow path runs up 
tho side of Bara Sau, wheuce a good view is obtained of tho 

greater part of the bay. . ,. . > 

Tho timber used in the construction of buildings is obtained 
from the Marer Hills, being a species of fir calleJ “ lodo 
Mats/a cleau and straight-grained wood, easily worked, and 
splitting readily for laths ami shingles; but it shrinks and 
expands very much with variations in the humidity of the 
atmosphere. A spruce known by the name of “Yezo Matsz, 
is preferred for boat-building; und in the hills, at no great 

distance, is cut of large sizes. . , , ... 

Captain Scott and 1 took several strolls about tho neighbour- 
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hood, one of which was to the top of u high hlufT overhanging 
the entrance to the lagoon, where we obtained u good view of 
that sheet of water. It seemed to he nearly circular, of between 
3 to 4 miles diameter; with numerous shoals and mud-banks, 
leaving only narrow channels at low water. The Ainos navi¬ 
gate it in wooden “dug-out” canoes, about 20 feet in length 
by a breadth of 2^, with sometimes weather-boards or bulwarks 
lashed on the gunwales with stringy bark from their native 
woods, or rattan obtained from the traders. On the north side 
of the outlets of this lagoon there is a considerable Aino village, 
and a few huts near the quaisho. The dwellings of the Ainos 
in all parts of Yezo are pretty much of one form, being com¬ 
posed of one inner chaml>er and a sort of porch. The roofs 
slant to the ground, with a chimney at the end, over the porch, 
and an open hearth below it. iV-y are composed of light 
poles, covered with birch bark, and thatched with reeds, grass, 
or scrub-bamboo. A small store-hut, either of the same 
materials or of wood, raised some feet above the ground, stands 
alongside; and usually some strong wooden cages, likewise 
raised on stakes, contain pet bears and eagles, for which these 
people seem to have some superstitions veneration. Numerous 
half-starved dogs are invariably loitering about. 

The men are usually stout, well-made people, of rather low 
stature, with very hairy bodies. The hair of the head and 
beard is commonly allowed free growth, although in some dis¬ 
tricts many of them follow Jupaneso fashions in this respect. 
A well-fed male Aino is not a bad specimen of humanity, but 
the women are not to be compared with them. They seem to 
age very soon, and get shrivelled up in their features; caused, 
perhaps, partly by the hard work they undergo, as they carry 
wood and water, and perform most other menial services. But 
I have seen some young girls very good-looking, save and 
except always their lips, which are invariably tattooed: a 
fashion, I feur, it would take some time to become so familiar 
with as to admire. These people are all “ subsisted ” at the 
expense of the “ Okiyainin,” the lessee of the fishing-coast from 
the government. They receive a daily allowance of “go-ngo" 
—about a quart, and a little over a catty, of rice per head. 
The able-bodied men, women, and boys, work al fishing, cutting 
and hauling timber and firewood, carrying produce, or as ser¬ 
vants attending to house and general work about the stations. 
They likewise hunt, and, as may be imagined, are expert ut 
taking bears, deer, foxes, Ac.; but the produce of the chase has 
to be delivered up at the quaisho, for which a small remunera¬ 
tion is made them in presents of cotton cloth, thread, saki, 
tobacco, and such like. They generally hunt with bows and 
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arrows, bnt n few matchlocks are lent them from the quaislios. 
The women employ part of their time in manufacturing a 
coarse kind of cloth, called “ atzis," made from the inner bark 
of a tree which grows in the country. Some of the men are 
pretty fair carpenters. Their proper language is very different 
from Japanese, having many words ending in consonants, the 
entire want of which is a peculiarity of the latter language. 
The tone of voice of the men is by no means unsonorons, while 
that of the women is a clear falsetto. In pulling boats or 
hauling at nets they almost invariably sing; and frequently, 
when at work, keep up a constant jabber, laughing at one 
another’s jokes; doubtless the effect of their dependence on 
their masters, and the little need of forethought, causes the 
cares of life to press lightly on them, for they are a very lively 
people. Most of those I met spoke Japanese, more or less; 
but the usual language in which the Japunes© speak to them 
is a mixture of Sie two. As clothing, they generally wear a 
loose “ atzis ” coat, bound round the waist by a girdle of some 
sort, and a breech cloth; to which, in cold weather, they add 
leggings, and deer-skin mocassins, with a deer-skin overcoat, 
mittens, and a warm cap covering the ears and back of the 
neck. In summer, however, their brown skins are oftener 
exposed than otherwise, showing their extremely hairy legs; 
while the thick, long crop of hair on the head, and full beards, 
are sufficient proof against any ordinary weather. 

At Akis, I had an opportunity of observing the seaweed 
fishery, of which a short account may here be given:— 

After remaining a few days at the quaisho, the Ahindo was 
moved about 5 miles down the bay, and anchored off Ko-l>aikoku 
Sima, before-mentioned, in 7 fathoms; where, being favoured 
bv remarkably fine weather, a part cargo of seaweed was loaded, 
’ibis article is one of the greatest exports, both for the native 
and China markets, from Yezo. It is collected in many parts 
of Japan, bnt the great source of the favourite kinds is the 
south-east coast of l'ezo. Requiring simply the lalour neces¬ 
sary to collect and dry it, this business is probably the most 
lucrative of any followed by the fishermen of the north. The 
season extends from the Oth to the 9th month, say July to 
October, during which time a large number of people are kept 
constantly employed. In its fresh state, the weed is in appear¬ 
ance much the same as the “kelp” of Britain, in lengths from 
20 to 40 feet. The mode of collecting it is for three or four 
men, according to the size of the boats, to work together. In 
the case of three, two go out in a skiff in tine weather between 
and about the reefs ana islands, and fish up the weed by means 
of a pole with a crook on it; while their comrade remains on 
VOL. XT.IT- o 
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shore in charge of their straw hnt, cooking, and looking after 
the seaweed lying ont to dry. On getting a full boat-load they 
return, and haul out the seaweed on the beach, laying out the 
string in parallel lines to dry on the sand. Every evening, or 
in tne event of rain, it is eitner housed or collected in heaps 
and covered with mats. Two or three days of fine weather 
suffice to dry it, after which it is cut into lengths, usually 
3 feet 9 inches, and tied in bundles of half a picul each. A 
continuance of wet weather will cause the seaweed, before it is 
sufficiently dried, to heat and spoil, when it has to be thrown 
away. Both Japanese and Ainos are employed by the fishing- 
masters for this service. The former aro engaged by the season 
at Hakodadi in June, and sent up the coast in junks or by 
land. Their usual pay is 10 rios for the season, with food, 
and an additional 10 rios between three of them if they make 
in the season 100 kokus (of 3 cwt each) of dried weed, which 
they can usuallv do in a favourable summer. Including super¬ 
intendence, food, mats, wear and tear of boats and other plant, 
I calculate tho prepared seaweed to cost about 110 rios per 
100 koku. To this has to be added tho government duty, 
which hitherto has not been fixed by any certain tariff; but each 
fishing-master has paid an annual sum as rent for u certain part 
of the coast Under tho now ‘Ivaitago’ regime, this duty, in 
the districts retained by the government, is now fixed at 30 per 
cent, of all produce, with an additional 6 per cent, on arrival 
at Hakodadi. Selling on the coast, tho fisning-masters always 
make 100, and frequently 200 per cent, profit, so it is not 
astonishing that tho principal men who have engaged in this 
business since tho oj*oning of Japan to foreign trade have 
mostly become rich. The export of this article from Hakodadi 
in foreign bottoms alone amounts to over 100,000 piculs per 
annum, equal to (5000 tons. 

The combu (seaweed) which tfie Akindo . loaded in Akis 
Bay was from the two Daikoku islands, and the main shore 
north-east of them, that from the smaller island being much 
the best, from the absence of sand, owing to tho drying beach 
being of a shingly nature. This small island is, however, 
rapidly decreasing m size, the rollers from the ocean constantly- 
washing away the rather soft slaty shale of which it is composed 
in regular strata, dipping at a steep angle f..s.e. In fact, the 
top of it is reduced to a sharp ridge, with a steep side towards 
the ocean; and I believe in a few years it will cease to exist, 
any more than as a part of the reefs now- extending far to sea¬ 
ward outside of and between it and the mainland. It seems 
as if in former times both Daikoku islands were a part of tho 
main, but liave become separated by the encroachments of the 
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ocean; otherwise it is hard to believe the form of Akis Bay to 
have been so incorrectly laid down by the early Dutch and 
other navigators as it is still retained on our latest charts. 

On the morning of the 29th September, the Afcindo beat out 
of the bay under reduced sail, and rounded the outer part of 
Daikoku Sima at 10.15 A.M. We were bound to Hamanaka 
Bay. 

Hamanaka is a great fishing-district, employing a large 
number of both Japanese and Ainos; during the summer season, 
commencing with the fourth month (May), a fish called 
“ komai ” is caught. In the following month herring come In 
in abundance; they are seined, and boiled down for the oil 
which is extracted from them; the residue, being dried, is 
called “ kns,” or fish manure, and forms one of the greatest 
articles, in bulk, exported from Yezo to the southern provinces, 
where it is used on cotton, sugar, and other lands, as a 
fertilizer. In the sixth month (July) the seaweed harvest 
commences, and continues till the close of October, and some¬ 
times, if the season is favourable, even later. A very large 
amount is annually taken in the manner previously described. 
Some salmon are also caught in this bay; they were just com¬ 
mencing to run when we were there in the first few days of 
October, and were being taken by set nets run off the shore 
and anchored out. One day we went over to the Kiritap 
shore, where one of these nets was set, and had just been 
emptied, the catch being 150 fine clean fish, of which we 
obtained four for our own use, weighing 174 lbs. each. At the 
close of the fishing-season, the Ainos and most of the other 
fishermen leave, a few people only remaining during winter, 
when they are employed in cutting and hauling firewood, of 
which large quantities are requisite for the fishing-season. 
There are about thirty small rough Yezo ponies belonging to 
the place. 

On the morning of the 6tli October I landed through the 
surf in a small l>oat, pulled by a couple of Ainos, one of whom 
carried me ashoro diy-shod on his back. The Akindo made 
sail and passed out of the bay by tho east side of the reef we 
had run past on entering. I was thus left alone at the eastern 
end of Yezo with a fowling-piece, powder, shot, and bullets, u 
couple of pairs of blankets, n change of clothes, a good pair of 
boots, a pocket compass and note Dooks, and a Japanese map 
of the island, to pursue a journey hitherto unattempted by any 
foreigner. What I saw, the mode of travelling, and how I was 
treated by the natives, compiled from the daily notes made a* 
I travelled along, I shall describe. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that the state of the country at that time was as it 
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had been for many years previous to the colonization— 
“ kaitago ”—scheme inaugurated by the government in the latter 
part of 1SG0—so that future travellers must expect to find some 
important changes, it is to be hoped for the better. 

IL The Easters part of the Island. 

On the morning of the 7th October I rose from the matted 
floor of the small room in which I had slept, and went out to 
the beach to get a refreshing draught of the bracing air, as well 
us to show the inmates of the qnaisho that I was anxious to 
start on my journey. 

A few minutes sufficed to put my little baggage in travelling 
shape, and by the time I had got through a light breukfast a 
couple of ponies were brought, on one of which my two leather 
bags were lashed to either side of a pack-saddle, on the top of 
which *a Japanese, who was to act as my escort and guide, 
mounted ; and, with a blanket over a native riding-saddle lent 
me by the master of the establishment, 1 bestrode the other 
one, taking my gun, prairie fashion, in the hollow of my arm, 
and started. 

Passing by the huts along the shore of the bay, we ascended 
the plateau-like land, and followed a narrow horse-track taking 
a northerly direction. On this course we travelled over a 
usually level but sometimes undulating country, tolerably 
thickly wooded with oak and birch trees of moderate size, tho 
ground being free from underwood, but covered with short 
mountain-bamboo scrub, fern, and long grass. But few leaves 
had yet assumed their autumn colours. The upper soil was of 
a dark vegetable mould, with a clay, and in some places 
gravelly, subsoil. I saw no rock in etiu all day. Having 
made about 7 miles, we came to a shallow valley running 
east, in which we struck the track between Akis * Bay and 
Nemoro, which has to be followed to reach the former place 
from Hamanaka; the distance by this circuitous route, passing 
round the north side of the lagoon to the quaisho, is called 
ri. We took the opposite direction, turning to the eastward, 
and followed along the southern bank of a small but deep 
stream running with a tortuous course along the bottom of tho 
valley, where I saw evidence of Ainos having been spearing 
salmon, which were then just commencing to run up to their 
spawning-places. This valley, though retaining much the same 
character as the adjoining country, has considerable spaces clear 
of woods, or only sparsely dotted with trees, and appeared to 
be well adapted for agriculture, but there are no signs of its 
having been attempted anywhere. There are some swamps in 
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it, and a few small tributary streams fall in on either side, 
which, when the banks are steep, are spanned by small rough 
bridges, otherwise the track passes through them. 

The worst parts of the swamps have split timber laid trans¬ 
versely, forming a narrow “ corduroy ’’ roads, or broader rough 
planks are laid lengthwise. Sometimes turf, gravel, or sand is 
put on the top for ballast, but usually such is dispensed with, 
and being iu miserable repair, these kinds of roads are not the 
very best for horse travelling. They are, however, the only 
attempts at roods in any part of the island, and are never 
resorted to unless the natural state of the country is such that 
travelling would otherwise be almost impossible. Elsewhere 
the sea oeach, or the rough mountain side, with the trees cut 
away sufficiently to allow of the passage of pack-horses in 
single tile, are the “ roads ” of Yezo. It is to be hoped that as 
the attention of the government is now directed to the coloni¬ 
zation of the country, one of their first measures may be the 
establishment of lines of communication, so essentially neces¬ 
sary to the development of its resources. 

On the route we passed two or three small rest-houses, usually 
mere sheds, kept up for the accommodation of travellers. At 
one of these we halted for hnlf an hour iu the middle of the 
day to rest our horses, and eat some cold rice and fish we carried 
with ns for our middny meal, called by the Japanese “ binto.’ 

As the day drew on we approached an extensive lagoon, into 
which the streams of the district empty themselves, whcro wo 
saw numbers of wild geese. Passing over rather more fully 
wooded hind, and a little to the northward, we descended n 
hill and came suddenly on the fishing-station known as Atchi 
Shibets, distant 9 ri, or 22 English miles, from Hamanaka. 
This stution stands on the south shore of the lagoon, which is 
said to extend thence into the interior about 2J miles w.n.w., in 
its narrow form; but to the south-eastward widens out into a 
considerable expanse, and communicates with the sea about 3 ri 
from the station. 

Atchi Shibets belongs to the Xemoro district Its productions 
are salmon, sea-trout, herring, and seaweed, in considerable 
quantities. The chief station, or quaisho, is on the north side 
of the peninsula, and has been selected by the “ kaitago, or 
new colonization officials, as the head-quarters of their eastern 
district, an officer of the rank of “haugnn” residing there as 
governor, with his staff of officials. 

The production of my government travelling-order caused a 
fresh horse to be forthcoming, and after a delay of a few minutes 
at Atchi Shibets, which is composed of one large dwelling- 
house, some store-houses, and a small temple, all quite new, I 
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embarked with my baggage and horse in a flat-bottomed scow 
on tho lagoon, which some of the boys, assisted by an Aino or 
two about tho place, pulled ucross to the opposite shore, a dis¬ 
tance of about a third of a mile. Landing on swampy low land, 
my baggage was lashed on the pack saddle, and I mounted with 
some difficulty on the top of it. A Japanese, who acted as 
guide, led the way for a couple of miles or so through a thick 
willow brush, till we emerged on the sea-shore, where ho ob¬ 
tained a horse for himself, and we went along on the brier- 
covered sand-ridges, parallel with the sea, at a brisk pace. 
Along the shore there are a number of flshiug-stations. as tar as 
the'River Xisibets, where there is a collection of buildings, it 
bciug a very important salmon river; those on the southern 
side belonging to the Ncmoro district, and called Nisibets 
proper, while tho rival establisluneut on the northern side, belong¬ 
ing to the district of Shibets, is known is Bitszkai. Leaving our 
horses we crossed the river in a boat, and my baggage was 
deposited at the chief house of the station, where 1 dismissed my 
guide with a small present. This place is but 2 ri from Atclli 
rilubets, making the distance travelled during the day 11 ri. 

I spent the time before dark in strolling about, and looking 
at the fishing arrangements. Off the mouth of tho river a 
number of Ainos, superintended by one or two Japanese, 
were hauling in a large seine literally filled with fine salmon. 
These were transferred to a couple of large boats, which carried 
them into tho river, where, thrown out on a platform or stage 
on the bank opposite a store-house, a number of Aino women, 
boys, and men, set to work with knives, gilling, gutting, and 
cleaning the fish, while others carried them so prepared in 
baskets on their backs into the store, where they were 
salted and stacked in rectangular piles, mude up 'of layers 
head and tail, and alternately crossing one another to 
ensure stability. The place was surrounded by innumerable 
crows, keeping up u constant cawing, and ready to dart upon 
the offal thrown away. Although of considerable length this 
river is of small size, and is further narrowed at its mouth 
to 30 yards or less. Being the boundary of two districts it is 
fished from either side on alternate days. A coarse net is set 
on stakes completely across, some hundred yards or so above its 
mouth, which prevents the salmon ascending the river. In 
rainy weather, however, when the river floods and brings down 
sticks and refuse, this has to bo lifted or it would bo washed 
away, and then the fish get a respite, otherwise they would 
stand a fair chance of being nearly all slaughtered, Many of 
the Ainos employed at this river are brought from Share and 
Mombets, on the north-east coast, just for the fishing season. 
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and return again before winter. The annual catch of salmon 
ia enormous tor so small a river. In 1869 the catch amounted 
to not less than 6300 koku, at 60 fish to the koku being 
378,000 fish, equal to 17,000 piculs, or over one thousand tons. 
About one hundred bags of salt, of one hundred iwunds each, 
are required for one hundred koku of salmon, including those 
required to revolt the fish into the vessel which takes them 
away. Thcv are exported to Yedo and the east coast of 
Ninon, ns well os to Hakodadi for the West Coast 1 orts. 

The line of the shore at Nisibeta River runs x.x.w. and s.e. by s. 
The farthest part of the Nemoro peninsula visible bears e. by s., 
and some high land on Kunasiri Island, x.x.e. Nemoroqiiaisho 
lies across the bay,distant about 13 sea miles to the K.S.E. 1 should 
have visited tliis place, but having a long journey before me, 
and being unable to calculate how long it was likely to take me, 
I felt it more prudent to push on and get the better part of the 
journey over before the setting in of cold weather. As it was, 
I did not reach Hakodadi too soon, for but a day or two after 
my arrival, then at the close of November, the most severe winter 
that lias been known for many years set in with unusual 
severity, and continued, it may be said, steadily for the next lour 

months. , . . 

For the sako of easy reference I have appended hereto an 
itinernrv of this journey, showing the distances between the dit- 
ferent places, from which it will bo seen that the travelling on 
land occupied 54 days, from which have to be deducted 11 days 
on which I did not actually travel, which reduces the number 
to 43, during which I travelled 367 ri, equal to 89.Lnglish 


Next morning, nfter an early breakfast, I left Ritszkai for 
Shibets quaisho, the head-station of the district. I rode one 
horse on a pack saddle, with a blanket over it, and extemporised 
stirrups of straw rope; while my attendant Aino guide rode 
the baggage aninml. We followed the coast line to the north¬ 
ward, sometimes by the sand-beach, and at other times on the 
scrub-bamboo covered land skirting the shore; and we had for 
the first part verv fair travelling. The country rises from the 
shore with a terrace, from 30 to 60 feet above the sea, and is 
wooded with moderate-sized hardwoods. ^ e passed some 
“ banyn,” or fishing-stations, and afterwards a small Aino camp, 
where some women coming to look out at me, my Aino guide took 
great delight in doing showman. They seemed gratified to find 
that my appearance somewhat resembled their own people, and 
this fact bus doubtless a good deal to do with the friendliness on 
all occasions displayed by tho Ainos towards foreigners; but in 
my case I do not know that I ought to mnko any distinction, lor 
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during the whole journey I was inrariubly treated with ciWlity 
and kindness by Japanese os well ns Ainos. 

About 9 nautical or geographical miles north of Nisi bets 
River is the peninsula of Notski. It is a low tongue of land, in 
the form of a hook, jutting about 6 miles to seaward, the por¬ 
tion enclosed by the hook being full of shoals and nownero 
deep. There are some fishing-stations on it used during the 
herring season, and junks which come to this coast for produce 
make it a shelter from northerly winds. I noticed there were 
some woods on the outer part of the hook. As we approached 
Notski we had to crass several rivers, and the shore was in many 
places of a soft oozy nature, with some lagoons and many swamps 
extending bock into the country'. It was well for us the tide 
was low, or we might have had great difficulty in crossing some 
of these places; as it was, the water was up to the horses’ 
bellies, and there were frequent mud-holes in which they 
floundered. I believe that travellers usually prefer going from 
Bitazkai by water to Notski, and thence along a fair road to 
Shi bets. We saw great numbers of wildfowl, some cranes, and 
a few white-tailed sea eugles. 

On starting again we crossed a large swamp, and then came 
to the narrow neck by which Notski peninsula joins the main, 
the north side of which is a steep shingle beach on which break 
the rollers from the Sea of Okhotsk. Thence we followed a 
straight shore wjf.w. to a considerable fishing-station where we 
stayed a few minutes, and then rode on a couple of miles or so 
to Shi bets qunisho, where our journey for the day of 9 ri ended. 
This is a considerable station, situated at the mouth of a goal- 
sized river, called the Shibets. Besides the principal dwelling- 
house, there are quarters for officials, Btorc-houses, carpenters’ 
sheds, smiths’ shops, and other buildings, with a collection of 
Aino huts adjoining, and deserted barracks, formerly belong¬ 
ing to the Prince of Aidsu, near by. Being a herring district, 
the Shibets River is noted for its abundance in sea-trout and 
salmon; although, I believe, the catch of the latter bus not been 
of late years nearly what it was in former times. 

The shore to the northward of Shibets becomes high, and 
fishing-stations exist only about two-thirds of the distance along 
the coast towards the bold capo of Siretoko; beyond which 
there is no road along the shore, so that travellers for tho north¬ 
east coast have to go inland a good distance, the road coming out 
again on the coast at Share. I was told that the water is very 
deep off the cape itself even close in shore, and that there » 
a strong current constantly setting to the eastward. Inland 
from the cape the country is a mass of high mountains. 

A wet morning on the 9th of October found me again en 
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route in the company of six Ainos and a Japanese, mounted on 
ponies, following a track through the woods ut» the vnllev of 
the Shibeta towards the WAT. To each saddle was attached 
part of our provisions, consisting principally ot line salmon, tho 
tails of which protruded from the ends of the rough packages 
in which they were made up. The Ainos were a merry lot ot 
fellows, and their spirits being more than usually elevated bv 
an extra dram served out beforo starting, they kept up a round 
of jokes among them, and occasionally enlivened the still woods- 
with a song. Being one too many for the number of horses, 
one was mounted on the croup behind another of his fellows, and 
notwithstanding the load we jogged along at a smart pace. 1 he 
pace, in fact, was rather too much for me, for Ixdng yet unac¬ 
customed to pack-saddle travelling, and perched on the top of 
my baggage with mv legs hanging down on either side of tho 
horse’s neck, the pommel of the saddle right under me, and its 
can tie against my spine, I was in anything but a comfortable 
or verv safe position; in fact, I felt all the time as if at an% 
moment 1 was liable to be pitched between the horse s ears, and 
it was onlv by clutching the back of the saddle whenever wo 
made anything of a steep descent, and somewhat shifting my 
]>osition occasionally ns I got a chance, that 1 managed to main¬ 
tain the indispensable equilibrium, but it was at the expense of 
a painful cramping of my thighs and some loss of leather. I 
cannot imugine that Japanese pack-saddle travelling can at 
nnv time be an agreeable mode of locomotion; but when you 
happen (as occurs so very often, unfortunately) to have a rough- 
paced animal, when your baggage is badly packed or unequally 
balanced, when tho saddle persists in rolling — it is, to say the 
least of it, exceedingly unpleasant, and I would recommeud ih> 
one to attempt it for any distance. Before leaving Hakodndi 
I lmd an idea of what it 'might be, and had therefore brought 
my saddle in the ship with me; but, from information received 
at Hamanaka, I was led to believe that on some parts of tho 
coast I should be unable to find horses, and, rather than encum¬ 
ber myself with an additional burden when I should have to 
walk, I decided on not taking it with me. Many a timo sub¬ 
sequently did I rue that decision; and therefore, for the benefit 
of future travellers in Yezo, I would say, by all means take 
your saddle, and a good pair of boots. Other things can be 
procured in one way or another, but these are indispensable* 
and are not to be found in the conntrv. “ A light heart and a 
thin pair of breeches,” as tho saying goes, will not carry you 
round Yezo—on horseback. Fortunately for my skin, I had not 
thin, but thick, good, strong, corduroy trousers, which, tucked 
into a pair of Kuglish-mudo knee-boots, with a tlanncl shirt, an 
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Aino cloth coat, a red worsted sash round my waist, an old felt 
hat, and a loose wrapper to put on in wet weather, completed 
a costume which, if not picturesque, was both comfortable and 
serviceable. 

The country through which we rode was of a generally level 
nature, thickly wooded with oak, alder, maple, birch, and elm, 
and with a heavy undergrowth of sc rub-bamboo. We occa¬ 
sionally struck a bend of the Shibets River, which is a deep, 
quick-running stream. The mountain-land on our right was 
visible occasionally through openings in the woods. About 
noon we halted at a small shed, erected as a rest-house for 
travellers. After dinner wo started again, and mounted some 
terrace-levels of the river valley, still continuing to follow the 
scarcely visible track through the woodsj till about sunset we 
came to a tenantless house on the right bank of the river, where 
we halted for the night. 

This place, known as Tszarayi-watari, is 7 ri from Shibets 

i uuisho, and is a “tomarodoko, or sleeping-house for travellers. 

like most other places of the kind, it is fitted up as an ordinary 
dwelling, and has a small wooden store-house attached, where 
floor-mats, pots, kettles, some sleeping-quilts, and a small supply of 
provisions in cose of need, are kept for tne use of travellers. These 
nouses, as well as the smaller rest-houses, are kept up at the 
expense of the lessee of the district in which they are situated, 
but are necessary only where the fishing-stations are so far ajiart 
that the distance cannot be travelled in one day, or, ns in this 
instance, where the road leaving the coast strikes into the inte¬ 
rior to avoid an impassable shore. On the north-east const 
there are more of these rest-houses than in any other part of 
the country, and as the number of travellers who pass along 
that const is but few, it is not usual to keep persons in charge 
of them, as in other districts but the keys of the store-houses 
are carried from the nearest occupied station by authorized 
persons. We were here joined by an additional Aino, who liad 
come that day from Shibets on foot. He belonged to the same 
party, who, with the Japanese, had come from Share only a few 
days previously in attendance on a Yakonin going to Hakodadi. 
It was fortunutc that I just hit off their return, and so had their 
company and assistance. 

On the 10th the weather was beautifully clear, with a sharp 
white frost. The first part of. the morning we travelled along 
the river-terraces, in many places clear of woods, in a westerly 
direction. After that, more to the north-west, over a tolerably 
level open country, in places crossed by ridges, towards a gap 
between the range of mountains on the north of Shibets 
River and another high detached clump to the westward. We 
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crossed one of the head streams of the Shi bets, and came to a 
lialt at a small rest-house just before turning in among the 
hills. The mountains in this region are only wooded in watches, 
and the lower couutry partakes of the same character. I noticed 
that neither the main river nor the branches of the Shibets indi¬ 
cated, from the appearance of their banks, that they were sub¬ 
ject to any great changes in the height of the water. From 
where we halted the Ainos informed me that a track runs 
across country to the southward as far as Kusuri, distant about 
39 ri, on the principal river of which district there is a large 
Aino settlement; also that the upper waters ot the Nisibets 
lliver were only a little distance off to the south; while the prin¬ 
cipal brunch of the Shibets came out of the mountains to tho 
north of us. This part of the couutry seems to have been 
overrun by lire. A high brick-coloured peak to tho west is one 
of the mountains seen from Aids Bay; on the Japanese map 
two large lakes are laid down on the north side of it. 1 he 
mountains before mentioned to the north of the course of tho 
Shibets, are gathered in a tine picturesque range. There was some 
snow on the top of a double peak which 1 took to be highest, and 
which 1 believe to bo what is called Share Mountain, but a more 
imposing view is obtained of it from its northern side. 

After our midday meal we made about a mile of coasting, 
and then followed up to the north-west the course of the branch 
of the Shibets we had crossed in the morning, keeping on a 
high plateau or river terrace on its left bank through a pictu¬ 
resque region. Subsequently the truck descended into the 
narrow valley, tho stream becoming less and less as we as¬ 
cended, until, when we left it, it was but a small rivulet coming 
from tho northward. We then entered a narrow shallow valley 
covered with scrub-bamboo, from which we ascended a rise ami 
stood on tho watershed, or height of land, between tho east 
aud north-east coasts of Yezo, and about halfway between 
Shibets aud Share. Here I first observed heather, which wiis 
in a small patch right on tho summit, nnd on which were 
planted a number of sticks with shavings hanging to them. 
These were Aino offerings, or, ns the Japanese call them, 
“ Kumicama.” About the coast they may be frequently seen 
stuck on points of rock, at tho mouths of rivers, aud such 

We now descended a narrow valley, where the prevailing 
trees were conifene of two species, a fir. called by the Japanese 
“ to-do,” and stunted spruce— “ Yezo matsz ”—both ot w hich 
had mueh lichen attached to them, and the whole vegetation 
appeared to indicate a colder if not more humid climate. \\ e 
followed down this valley, which has a general direction 
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towards the north-west, but winds considerably; in many 
places the ground is stony and rocky, and becomes very steep. 
A small stream then makes its nppeamnee, which is one of the 
head-waters of the Share. After an hour and a half's travelling 
we arrived at an open glade in the valley, where stands a good- 
sized house of the same description as the one we had lodged 
in the night previous, but somewhat more dilapidated, and 
likewise tenantless, and we took up our quarters there for the 
night. The place is called Waka-owi, and is distant from 
Tszarayi-watari 9 ri according to Japanese account; and I 
ought not to forget to mention that all along the route wo had 
travelled the distances are marked on wooden posts by the 
wayside, which is likewise general in all travelling-routes in 
the country, and the horse hire is reckoned according to these 
at a fixed rate for distance, regardless of the badness of the 
roads. I have since learned that at Waka-owi there is a spring, 
waterfall, or something of the kind to be seen, though 1 heard 
nothing of it at the time. 

The next day we had a strong southerly wind, a clouded sky, 
ami heavy showers of rain at intervals. In the morning we 
followed the track down the narrow mountain valley, the lulls 
rising on either side to considerable elevation, and thickly 
wooded with a mixture of hardwood trees, fir, spruce, and u few 
yew. The road was but indifferent, sometimes passing through 
boggy places, where the horses sank deep into the mire, some¬ 
times in the bed of the stream, and at others winding along 
the steep hillsides, round jutting rocks, and between stumps of 
trees, so close that the packs not unfrequently touched on both 
sides at once. The little horses got on remarkably well con¬ 
sidering the kind of road, and without more serious accidents 
than one or two capsizes, in the deeper mud holes, of those 
horses which carried two Ainos each. Before midday wo 
emerged into a wider valley, wooded with the finest growth of 
oak, maple, and lime trees that 1 had seen in the eastern part 
of Yezo, with mountain-ash and other smaller timber, and a 
luxuriant growth of mountain-bamboo. The stream had been 
joined by other affluents, and was now of considerable size. 
We started a deer, and afterwards came on a whole herd, so I 
dismounted, and went ahead with my gun, but saw no others, 
and. shortly after, arriving at a tomaro doko situated on the 
bank of the river, we halted for dinner. This house is fre¬ 
quently used by travellers on this route as a sleeping-place, 
being about 5 ri from Share, as the journey, although made 
by us iu three days, can with difficulty be accomplished in thut 
time in spring w hen the roads are in their worst state. 

During the afternoon we travelled down the lower part of 
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the Share valley, keepiug on the left bank of the river, of which 
we cot occasio’ual glimpses, the whole country being thickly 
wooded. At a couple of ri or so we came to a small halting- 
place, and thence onward for the next two ri we passed through 
a most infernal wooded swamp, where the track being mostly 
corduroyed, or planked, was in such bad repair that our horses 
floundered and plunged in the mud up to their bellies. To add 
to our discomfort the sun had come out after the rain, and its 
warmth had brought out myriads of mosquitoes. We passed 
another small rest-house in the swamp, and, after one of the 
worst pieces of travelling it has been mv fortune to experience, 
we at length came to a bridgo over a sluggish ruuning branch 
of the river, passing over which, und riding smartly over some 
intervening scrub-covered sand ridges, we emerged on the sea- 
beach. Seldom liave I relished anything more tlum the first 
sniff of the fine sea-air after getting out of that dismal swamp. 
A mile or so along the beach to the eastward brought us to a 
collection of Aino huts near the river mouth, and ferrying 
ourselves and our horses over in a fiat scow as usual we 
reached the fishing-station of Share. 

Share quaisho stands on the right or northern bank of the 
river, where, taking a considerable bend to the south-east, it 
fulls into the sea through a shallow mouth, only allowing the 
pissuge of bouts. A small temple and some store-houses are 

E laced on a sand ridge immediately above the principal 
uildings, where are likewise a few Aino huts but the most 
of those on Uiat side of the river are at some little distance to 
the eastward. The sea-shore has a line east and west, and is 
composed of a soft coarse saud. A few miles on either side the 
shore bends to the northward, Share being at the bottom of a 
very open bay. To the east the country and coast are alike 
high and mountainous, the latter becoming quite steep and 
rocky towards Cape Siretoko. The vapours cau be seen of a 
volcanic portion of this mass of mountains very near the sea, 
where there is said to be an extensive bed of pure sulphur, but 
the chief man at the station informed me that the nature of 
the coast precluded its being worked. The extreme land 
visible towards Cape Siretoko bears from the quaisho north- 
cast, while a lower coast on the other side is visible os far as 
north-west Inland a high double-peaked mountain, appearing 
detaehed from the great moss to the eastward, bears south half¬ 
east This is called “ Share-no-Yama,” or Share Mountain, 
and, as seen from Share quaisho, its appearance is imposing. 

I stayed a whole day at Share, resting myself after the 
fatigue and soreness of the last few days’ pack-horse travelling. 
1 took the opportunity to wash some of my clothes in the river. 
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write np mv notes, and collect all the information I could. As 
to Share itself everything has an old and dilapidated appear¬ 
ance, and 1 was assured that the station did not pay its ex¬ 
penses, the catch of salmon being only sufficient to keep the 

n le about the place in food. Deer are plentiful in this part 
le island during summer, but, as they migrate southward 
and westward on the approach of cold weather, they are not 
hunted for the sake of their skins. Bears are tolerably nume¬ 
rous. In winter the whole sea-coast is blocked up with ice. 

Before leaving this place I gave all the Ainos and the 
Japanese who had come through with mo small presents of 
money, and distributed some duck-shot among them, which 
latter" of the two was, probably, the more prized. 

ILL The Nohth-east Coast. 

It was on a clear morning with a slight frost that I left Share 
for Abusiri. As hitherto, I rode a horse carrying my Imggage, 
a Japanese rode another, and an Aino kept pace on foot. The 
track follows a sandy beach westward, and then behind grass- 
covered sand ridges which skirt the shore. The back country 
is for some extent swamp, and inland of that thickly wooded. 
Wo ferried ourselves over a small creek which comes out of a 
swamp, in a Hat scow, fastened to both banks by a rope, nenr 
which there are a few’ Aino huts. Thenco we passed between 
the sea and a lagoon, with another river flowing out of its 
western end, where there is a fishing-station and some more 
Aino dwellings. Shortly after we crossed, by a bridge, another 
outlet of a lagoon, which is deep, and has a considerable run of 
water out of it, whence the coast trends north-west, with a sandv 
beach and wooded highland rising abruptly from it. Two smafl 
bays occur here, in which are luud slate-coloured boulders and 
conglomerate rock, where there are some fishing-stations, used 
during the herring season, and a few Aino huts. This part of 
the coast is very picturesque; the headlands jut out as far ns a 
north bearing, and the rocky islet off Abasiri Bay—which islet 
gives its name to the place—stands slightly outside of them. In 
flie bay immediately before reaching Abasiri there is a very 
peculiar cliff, composed of a grey stone, which, being rent in 
quadrilateral blocks, has at a distance so much the appearance 
of basalt, that it requires a near approach to dispel the illusion. 
It appears to have undergone great heat, and so become thus 
fractured. Some portions have a pinkish colour, and others, 
by their greenish-yellow, indicate the presence of sulphur. It 
is the favourite resort of cormorants and other sea-birds, whose 
dung whitens much of it. 
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Tbo track ascends the highland just short of this cliff, zig¬ 
zag, und passing over a plateau immediately above the pretty- 
bay of Abasiri, descends by a steep path to tnequaisho, situated 
on the south shore close to the embouchure of a considerable 
river which flows out of a lake a little inland, not visible from 
the coast. Looking back from the highland, Sliare-no-Yama 
and the mountains towards Cape Siretoko, then powdered near 
their tops with snow, with the regular sweep of the coast line 
below and intervening dark mass of wooded country seen 
through a clear autumn atmosphere, formed a lovely scene. 

Abasiri quaisho—distance 9$ ri from Share—is composed of 
a similar collection of buildings to that found usually at the 
larger stations; but much credit is due to the lessee (mada-jin) 
of this small district and the “ sihainin ”—an old man who has 
been upwards of forty years on the coast—for the excellent 
repair and cleanly shite of the place. The dwelling-house had 
lately been partially rebuilt, and although this is the most 
distant station from the south of Yezo, I found it furnished with 
most of the conveniences to be found in the best houses at 
llakodadi or Mutsumui. The old man took some pride in 
showing mo how, by availing himself of the resources at hand, 
he hou selected the best timber in the neighbourhood for 
making the neat sliding doors and windows in the prettiest 
style, the ceilings and panels of beautiful straight-grained 
“todo” perfectly free of knots, the beams and varnished 
lintels of handsome elm, ash, and chestnut; having been 
dependent on the south only for the wall and window paper. 
Before supper I was invited to take a warm bath — a luxury 
which native travellers never refuse, and which oflicials demand 
as a right—which 1 enjoyed in a nice wash-room, fitted up in 
the style of a first-class native hotel. I may observe, however, 
that this was a luxury I seldom resorted to, preferring the clear 
running stream of some cold mountain torrent to the enervating 
“ furo.’ 

To this district belong about 200 Ainos, who assist in the 
annual catch of from 500 to 700 koku of salmon, besides moss 
(sea-trout) and herring. The extent of tho coast is not more 
than 10 or 15 ri, which, in one way, is an advantage, as there 
are but few rest-houses and travellers’ sleeping-places to be kept 
up. The district has always been retained in tho hands of the 
government, ever since the greater part of the Yezo coast was 
taken over from the Prince of Matsunuii, on the opening of the 
port of Hakodadi to foreign commerce. 

The “ Kaitago," or colonization scheme, commenced last year, 
however, has altered the arrangement, and a partition of the 
coast among various daimios is resumed, whose oflicials are 
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now taking charge of their respective allotments; but the 
central government, alive to the productive powers of the 
different districts, retains as government bashos the best por¬ 
tions. Some of these they intend fishing on their own account, 
and others they lease to "private individuals, from whom they 
will collect 30 per cent, of the produce for right of fishing ; and 
my own conviction is that the gain to the government will be 
the greater from the latter. However, it is to be supposed that 
they know their own business better than others con. As to 
the daimios, they are hampered by being obliged to settle agri¬ 
culturists in their districts the expense of which colonization 
they are to defray, so that their profits, if any, are likely to be 
reduced to a minimum. In this, however, the government are 
only carrying out their present policy—doubtless a wise one— 
of endeavouring to impoverish these semi-independent princes, 
and so cripple them against any attempt at defying the power 
of the central government 

The second days journey on the north-east coast, of but 6 ri. 
T made in company with one Aino. The weather was again all 
that could be desired for travelling—fine and clear, with alight 
northerly breeze. Getting away tolerably early, we crossed 
Abasiri ltiver in a flat-bottomed ** scow,” proceeded along the 
sand-beach of the bay some distance, then mounted the high¬ 
land, the track keeping not far from the shore in a northerly 
direction through a country wooded with a mixture of hard 
woods and conifer®, somewhat broken by deep ravines, and in a 
few places swampy; the coast being composed of sandstone and 
conglomerate in cliffs. After a few miles we came down ugain 
on the beach, and halted for dinner at a small rest-house near 
some Aino huts, on the shore of a lagoon only separated from 
tlio sea by a narrow sand flat This lagoon seemed to be of 
considerable size, running into the country s.s.w.; and beyond 
it were some high mountains, apparently 20 to 30 miles distant. 
The coast-line nere has a direction about WJt.W. Thence, 
travelling partly on the high ground and partly on the sand- 
beach, in places below high shale banks, of which the strata are 
much inclined, wo reached the small fishing-station of Tokoro 
quite early. 

A consulerable-sized river, which is a great resort for salmon, 
finds its way into the sea by a shallow mouth at this place. 
There were at that time three Japanese and about thirty Ainos 
employed in fishing; the huts of the latter being situated near 
the single house which composes this station. I watched them 
come in from fishing off the mouth of the river, and land, clean, 
and salt the salmon into the storehouse. Most of the roe was 
thrown away for want of hands to salt it. I noticed a good 
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many of the fish to be dark coloured, with long snouts. From 
Tokoro the const still runs w.x.w. nearly straight for some 
distance, and beyond the extreme land about Morn bets lx?ars 
it.W. ij w. from 'l f okoro. The head waters of the Tokoro ltiver 
are near those of the northern branch of the Iskari; and I was 
told that in former times the -Vinos used to {joss from one to 
the other, but they have now no reason to bring them across. 

Tho following morning, continuing my journey with the same 
Aiuo guide, ubout a ri along tho sandy, grass-covered ridges 
brought ub to the outlet of the most extensive lagoon on the 
whole coast, called tfaru-rna. Its water is salt, with a rise of 
tide of about 2 feet; and it contains large oyster beds. At 
some Aino huts we crossed its eastern end in a fiat scow, to a 
narrow neck of land between it and the sea, the inner side oi 
which the track followed onwards. This sheet of water is about 
;i miles wide in most parts, und stretches parallel to tho 
coast about 14 geographical miles. Its south side is skirted by 
wooded hills, and a confused muss of mountains lie beyond. 
Tho neck between it and the sea is partly a bare sand ridge, 
but u considerable portion is covered with a dense scrub of 
small oak. About halfway aloug is a single small rest-house, 
where we stopped for our midday meal. 

A short distance beyond the western extremity of Saru-ma 
lagoon is tho small fishing-station of Yubets, situated in a 
swampy district on tire side of a river which forces its way 
through a soft sand-beach iuto the sea, and being obstructed at 
its mouth by a lair is available only for fishing-boats. The 
buildings consist of but one frame-house, a go-down, and the 
Ainos’ huts. Round pebbles of black quartz aro found in the 
bed of the river a little distance above its mouth, of which I 
secured a specimen. The distance from Tokoro is 9$ ri. 

The same Abasiri Aino accompanied me the day following to 
Mombets, an easy journey of but ri, mostly along the sea- 
beach, the direction of which for the first part is w.x.w., with a 
low, swampy country, and some smaller lagoons. We halted for 
dinner at a dilapidated rest-house, where the high land and 
wooded hills commence to approach the shore, from which posi¬ 
tion Mombets Point bears x.w. by x., and the shore-line ruus 
N.w. by \\\ gradually curving round to the small Bay of Mom¬ 
bets. Shortly before reaching that place we came to a small, 
but deep stream, with a quicksand at its mouth, across which 
wo first sent an Aino boy, without uny clothes on him, to test 
its depth, and then crossed on horseback, ouly slightly wetting 
our baggage, and arrived early in the afternoon at Mombets 
quaisho. This station, which is the head-quarters of a district, 
stauds on a sloping point of hard, bluish, secondary rock, which 
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running into the sea forms n reef, giving some little shelter 
to the bay, which, however, hardly deserves such a name, 
as the shore only runs in from the point but a third of a milo 
or so south-west. This district, unuer the “ Kaitago ” arrange¬ 
ment, is under the Prince of Kishiu. 

One junk was there at anchor, the skipper of which I found 
to be a very intelligent man, and he had supplemented his junk 
experience by two or three passages in foreign vessels, tho 
rapidity of the movements of which, the regularity of the duties 
on board, together with the advantage possessed by foreign 
captains of being able to navigate when out of sight of land by 
celestial observations, he fully appreciated. The “ sihainin, 
or master of the district, likewise was a communicative man, 
and from these two I derived much information concerning tho 
coast. They told me that in winter the sea was frozen 3 or 4 
ri out all along the north-east const; but tho Strait of La 
Peru use, between Yezo and Krafto (Saghalin) remained open 
by reason of the force and warmth of the ocean current which 
passes up the Sea of Japan and through that strait to the Sea 
of Okhotsk. They accounted for so much ice blocking tho 
north-east coast by its forming on the Krafto shore, and being 
drifted across by northerly winds prevailing at that season. 
They described the winter weather as very severe. Tho two 
districts of Mombets and Share, which were then worked by 
ono lessee, they assured me did not pay expenses, bnt were 
retained only becauso the same house leased tne very profitable 
district of Shibets, in the Strait of Yezo, and in throwing up one 
tho whole would bo lost; the best portion of the coast, anil tho 
most favourable place for junks to lie at, namely Abasiri, being in 
tho hands of another lessee. From Mombets to Soya, at the 
north extremity of the island, is reckoned at 50 ri. 

At Mombets I wus furnished with fresh horses and an Aiuo 

K ide, with shaven face and head in Japanese fashion, and 
ving slept there, got away in the rain next morning, tho 
17th October. Passing over the point, we travelled along a 
rather uneven coast about x.w., stopping for dinner some 3 ri 
beyond tho quoisho at a small herring-fishing station—unin¬ 
habited at this season—situated in a little bay very similur to 
that at Mombets; before evening reached another deserted 
station called Sawaki—also in a small bay—picketing tho 
horses outside. Tho Aino huts near the station were all de¬ 
serted but one, the people of which brought in firewood for us. 
On this day’s route the beach was mostly sandy, while the shore 
above tho sea-wash was covered with grass and scrub-bamboo. 
Tho woods near the sea generally stunted oak, but a mixture of 
hardwoods on the hills, with some fire visible on the higher 
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mountains. A few small lagoons and swamps intervene in places 
between the beach and the hills, while the back country is 
mountainous. Looking up a valley in a south-westerly direc¬ 
tion, I observed a fine high range of mountains. We crossed three 
rivers with quicksand mouths, at each of which was an Aino hut 
or two, whose inmates had charge of the Hat ferry-boats. There 
is much driftwood along this shore, and I saw a number of 
bleached whales’ bones. 

During the night some deer came down quite close to the 
house, for we heard their whistling cry very distinctly; but as 
it rained heavily, and was very dark, it was useless to think of 
going out to get a shot at them. As I sat over the fire before 
turning into my blankets for the night, my Aino kept mo in 
constant conversation, being anxious to gain information about 
foreign countries, which he called “ karaand being able to 
write the Japanese “ Katakana ” the was the only one 1 met who, 
1 discovered, could do so), he put down English names for various 
things, and sjielt them over and over again to himself to get 
them by heart. This boy accompanied me all the way to Soya, 
eight days’ travel, and during that time worked every night at 
his vocabulary. He must have had a very retentive memory, 
for I do not remember that he ever asked tho name of the same 
thing twice, unless it was that there was somo indistinctness in 
the characters he had written, or he wanted to make sure of tho 
pronunciation, which was not to be wondered at, considering 
that when without his brush and ink ho made shift with pieces 
of charcoal out of the fire to write with. 11c was so civilized an 
Aino that ut first I doubted whether he was certain as to his 
parentage; but a peculiar pronunciation, his dark, heavy eye¬ 
brows, and tho general contour of his features, convinced me ho 
was of pure stock. Although very handy at cooking and at¬ 
tending to one’s wonts he wa9 not a good traveller—for such he 
was too far civilized. Much as we may value civilization in tho 
abstract, it must be confessed tlmt under certain circumstances 
it is at fault. 

On October 18th we started with our two horses, and crossing 
over the point through a thick wood of scrub oak at the back of 
tho “ banyit ” (station) fell again on the sea-shore, which, al¬ 
though somewhat irregular and broken by small points of rock 
and little bays, with reef off the shore, has a general direction 
of north-west. The character of the geological structure here 
differs from the coast to the eastward, hard primary rock show¬ 
ing both in situ and in boulders. It rained heavily, with a 
strong north east wind, and some sleet fell, so that I found the 
travelling indifferent. Wo crossed one river in a scow as usual, 
resting during a heavy shower in an Aino hut near the rivor. 
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The rivers we crossed subsequently were minor streams, but 
much swollen by the rains, so that the fords were deep. My 
horse fell once this day, sending me flying over its head with 
my gun in my hand, but owing to my earn ing it detached — 
my usual practice — it fortunately sustained no injury, while I 
had become so accustomed to such mishap that I thought little 
of it. This same horse was an exceedingly awkward brute, and 
at an unoccupied herring-station we parsed he got up against 
one of the buildings and defied my efforts to move him from it. 
until I dismounted and belaboured him with a stout stick. I 
noticed — though it was seldom I could get a view for the'ruin 
—that the higher mountains had become partly covered with 
snow. Fir-trees were more numerous near the coast than 
hitherto, while on some of the hills inland they were quite 
thick. The lagoon region, which extends from Share along this 
coast, was now passed, and the occurrence of many rapid rivu¬ 
lets indicated a comparatively short distanco bock to the water¬ 
shed. The native map of Yezo places the upper waters of the 
Teshiu River, which foils into the Sea of Japan a little south of 
Risiri Island, but a few miles distant from this coast. 

I reached Horonai, distant 6 ri from Sawaki, wet, cold, and 
hungry. This is the most northerly station of the Mombets 
district. It is properly a salmon-fishing “ banya," but the 
“ ban-nin ” (fishermen) and tho Ainos had been withdrawn for 
the more profitable Shibcts district. The establishment is but 
small, and we found only one or two Ainos about the place. A 
small river enters the sea just west of the station. From this 
place a distant headland is visible, bearing N.N.\V„ which is tho 
high land beyond Yesase; and an islet called Chuskiu, lying 
alwut a mile off the coast and 3 or 4 miles in the same di¬ 
rection, can likewise be seen. On the native map of Yezo — 
to which I have before several times referred — this small 
bland is Liid down 3 miles off tho land, which discrepancy b 
only another instance of the little dependence which can be 
placed on tlrnt map as a coast chart, however valuable it may 
prove in any other way. 

Tho following day, the 10th, wo started tolerably early, cross¬ 
ing the river at the stutiou in a scow; we travelled along an 
irregular and picturesque coast in a general direction of x.w. 
by X., a distance of 6 ri, to tho small untenauted station of 
Chikutomushi. The land rises towards the hills by small plateaus 
or terraces, which, scooped in low cliffs along the shore, expose 
rock, or else clay and gravel beds. A little stratified rock 
b to be seen, but as you approach Chikatomushi, granite and 
other hard primary rocks prevail. Scrub oak here gives way to 
woods of beech, alder, maple, &c^ mixed with “ todo," or silver 
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fir. During this day we passed several creeks; but one in 
particular, where we stayed at a small rest-shed for dinner, was 
actually alive with salmon. They were most of them foul 
dark-coloured fish. 

We came to the station early, but the horses seemed pretty 
well done up. As there was still a warm sun, I hung out mj 
blankets to air and allow the fleas to jump out of them. There 
are quantities of cchinn?, and some univalve and bivalve shells 
along this part of the coast. I saw no fresh-water ducks, but a 
good many harlequin and other salt-water species, cormorants, 
white-tailed sea-eagles, sandpipers, thrushes, and, of course, 
crows and gulls. 

Looking back from Chikatomushi, Mombets high land appears 
like a point on a s.E. by s. bearing. Forward, the bold shore 
beyond Yesase bears H.N.W., which is the general run of the 
coast line. A high mountain, then covered with snow, lies 
inland, to the N.W. 

I was awakened on the 20th with the unwelcomo intelligence 
that our horses were missing, which the Aino accounted For by 
their having broken their tetlicre for fear of a bear, which ho 
contended must have j«iid us a visit during the night. I was, 
however, of the different opinion that his careh*ssness in securing 
them, and probably in giving them no water the evening pre¬ 
vious, had teen the cause of their breaking a wav. 1 he Aino 
followed their back tracks some distance along the beach, but 
returned, reporting that they seemed to have made for home. 
Knowing we were not fur from nn inhabited station, I did not 
feel at nil concerned, and having breakfasted, we started on foot; 
an Aino girl, who was travelling in the same direction, making 
little of carrying most of my baggage, while my Aino tied my 
red blanket and wrapjier on his kick, and I carried my fowling- 
pieco and ammunition. Our pack-saddles and provisions we 
left at the house. \\ o followed the shore in a general N.N.W. 
direction, and as the beach was mostly hard sand the walking 
was very good. We crossed a small river in a canoe, which wo 
found at its kmk, and shortly after reached some Aino huts, 
where the womau was relieved by a lad, who undertook to carry 


my baggage. 

At the Aino huts wo staved a little and lind n smoke. The 
people were very civil, nn«l offered me food, which I declined. 
Observing a fine sea-eagle at n little distance, they asked me to 
shoot it, but before I could approach within fair range it Hew 
off: so, rather than they should doubt the power of my double 
gun, I knocked down a kite as it flew over us, at the sight of 
which they were greatly delighted. Mv Aiuo was n stranger to 
these people, so on meeting, before exchanging a word, he went 
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through a ceremonious form of salutation individually with each 
of the principal men. This they performed by goiug down on 
their knees, holding out their hands with the palms together, 
rubbed them backward and forward twice; the saluted party 
following the motions of the saluting one; then raised botn 
hands to a level with the chin, palms uppermost, lowered them, 
raised them again, stroking the beard, lowered them, and per¬ 
formed the last operation over again, which completed the, 
ceremony. 

Some distance after leaving these Ainos we crossed over a 
point and came in view of Vcsaso, a tolerable-sized station 
belonging to the Soya district, situated on the north sido of a 
shallow—as to indent—bay. A river, which is quite deep near 
its mouth, falls into the sea at the southern end of tho long 
sand-beach, the vulley of which runs into tho country in a 
westerly direction. The hills are clothed with a mixture of 
hardwoods and tir; and tho former, being just then in their full 
full colours, formed a contrast which was strikingly beautiful. 
Besides, tho weather being all that could bo desired, I enjoyed 
the walk very much. It is but 5 ri (12J miles) from Clukuto- 
mushi to 1 esase, where wo arrived about noon. I found but 
one junk in the bay, anchored right off the station. The people 
at the station numbered 4 Japanese and 30 Ainos. They say 
that the sea is blocked with ice for some miles out durintr 
winter. 


As the nights were getting cold, I used a Japanese quilt over 
my blankets, besides one below me—a plan which, as the 
weather continued cold on the remainder of this journey, I 
henceforth adopted. Japanese houses are ill-adapte l for a cold 
climate, being mere shells—a wooden framing closed in with 
half-inch boards full of reuts and splits—not tho least protec- 
tion against cold. The floors are likewise very imperfectly 
laid, but in an inhabited dwelling this inconvenience is obviated 
by the use of thick floor-mats. It may seem strange, but 
nowhero have I observed the Japanese in Yezo to Lave adopted 
a style of dwelling suited to the climate. 

I found a yonng Hakodndi yakonin stationed at Ycsase, the 
second only at that time on tho whole coast from Share to Soya. 
He said he knew me very well, but I failed to recognise him. He 
was very civil, and we had a long chat together. He had been 
in charge of Soya when IIAIJ5. Battler was wrecked in the uutuma 
of 1868, and gave me 8ome particulars of the accident. Hjs 
opinion was, that the vessel ought never to have been run so 
close on shore, even supposing entire ignorance of the existence 
of reefs—a judgment which, after inspection of the locality, 1 
believe can hardly be gainsayed. Along this coast, even before 
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reaching Yesase, I saw fragments of oak timber with copper 
l>oIts sticking in them, among the driftwood, which, doubtless 
belonging to that unfortunate vessel, had been driven thence by 
the strong curreut which sets through the Strait of La Perouse. 

Luckily, there were a few horses belonging to Yesase, of 
which the man in charge supplied me with two, at the usual 
government price, and my Aino having gone back to our lost 
sleeping-place and fetched the pack-saddles and provisions, I 
started again with him next morning (21st October) en route 
for Soya. A heavy gale had come on during the night from 
the eastward, and continued all day, hauling to the south¬ 
eastward. We travelled along a rocky coast, with high, wooded 
mountains rising immediately from jt, 'the track leading at times 
uIoiijt the beach, and at others on the first terrace above it, to 
avoid the most rockv (*arts of the shore. The beach was thickly 
strewn with shells, the most common kind being a sort of broad 
mussel, and another an ordinary fan-shaped bivalve. I 
imagined—with wluit approach to the truth 1 am uncertain— 
that theso shells belonged to animals inhabiting the warm water 
ol the Knro-Siwo ocean-stream, one branch of which passes 
through La Perouse Strait into the Sea of Okhotsk, where, jios- 
siblv the temperature becoming too cold for them, the inmates 
of the shells died, and the shells were east up on this shore. 

The north-east coast of Yezo has a length of about 200 geo¬ 
graphical or nautical miles, betweeu Capes Siretoko and Suva, 
anti, with the exception of between 30 anti 40 miles running 
south-westerly to Slmre Bay, may be said to hare a general 
direction of uorth-west Its prominent features are, a high 
mountainous region near Capo Siretoko; a low shore skirted with 
numerous lagoons and swamps; a high bluff, near Yesase; and 
thence towards Soya a comparatively low fir-wooded country’. 
'I here is a total want of harbours, and a somewhat inhospitable 
climate, though in tho latter particular it would probably com¬ 
pare favourably with the more northern portion of the north¬ 
west coast. Though it will probably be that portion of Yezo 
the lost to be brought under cultivation, I should imagine that 
its fishing resources might be rendered more available by the 
opening of inland communication with the southern part of the 
tslund, which would encourage settlements. 

IV.—Soya and tue North. 

Leaving the mountainous land south and east of Sliouai be¬ 
hind, wo travelled, on the 23rd October, along a straight sand- 
• each to the K.X.W., the country inlaud being low, with distant 
lulls only. After passing a lagoon with much grass swamp 
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around it, where there are a few Aino huts, the country becomes 
covered with a deuse spruce forest, the trees on the outer edgo 
near the beach being stunted and bent over by the force of the 
wind. This is a kind of vegetation seen in but few localities of 
any extent on this island, but extends here for a considerable 
distance, and as it occurs on the north-west coast, in the vicinity 
of Teshiu River, I imagine it may extend right across from sea 
to 8e<u 

By evening we reached a river coming through a lagoon, 
and bending along the beach to the northward, but the mouth 
had become completely blocked up with'sand by the late gal--, 
an effect often produced where the beach is of a shifting sand 
or shingle. Here are some .Aino huts and a large house kept 
up us a “ tomaro-doko," where wo found a Japanese aud an Aino 
who had come from a station farther to the north. \V e travelled 
this day, without making a halt, a distance of 10 ri. The 
place is' called by the Aino name of Sarobcts. 

The following day we reach Soya, 13 ri distant. For the first 
2 ri the coast was in the same line (N.N.W.), and the country of 
the same description as the day previous. The laud, however, 
began to rise before we reached a blunt point, bare of trees, 
with some rock cropping out. A cluster of rocks lies about a 
mile out at sea, north of the north-west port of this point. 
From this the land falls in, and before reaching a liigh head¬ 
land, there are two bays with a fishing-station in each, and 
some small rivers emptying into them. Near the first of these 
stations the land is high and somewhat broken, and is wooded 
principally with spruce mixed with hardwood trees, which, then 
showing their brown and deep-crimson autumn colours, had 
a very beautiful appearance. Wo then passed along under high 
banks and cliffs of sandstone in thin layers, with beds of clay 
and marl, the beach being rocky nnd stony, and bad for horse 
travelling. 

At the cape, which is shelving, the woods do not approach the 
shore, but tne land is covered with scrub-bamboo, except a few 
patches of heather on some of the slopes. Flat lodges of rock 
appear to extend far off shore, rendering the near approach of 
vessels to this cape dangerous. Just at the cape there is a nice 
little boat bay, where are a few Aino huts. I rounded the north 
poiut of Yezo in a sleet storm, on October 24th, and a cold 
westerly gale met me right in the teeth. Thence 1 followed tho 
shore south-westerly to the quaisho, where I was glad to find 
a good wood-fire to warm myself at. 

As a station. Soya is one of the most considerable on the 
coast, though the establishment is kept up more for the accom¬ 
modation of government travellers to and from Krafto (Saghalin) 
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than for its fisheries. The quaisho is a collection of various 
buildings, including dwelling-houses, officials' residence, store¬ 
houses. a temple, boat sheds, Ac. The land around is broken 
and hilly, with an absence of woods. Thero is an opening m 
tho reefe, which arc about half a mile from the shore, which 
admits of the entrance of junks ami small vessels into a little 
harbour, having from 10 to 15 feet of water. Owing to the 
heavy sea running outside 1 was enabled to get a good view ot 
the situations of the reefs, which I roughly sketched, and com¬ 
pared with information received from the master <>f the place. 
The weather precluded my going in a boat to take soundings 
as I had intended. An old battery, made when 3 ozo belonged 
to the Prince of Matmnnai, stands above tllfe qnaisho; there avo 
no guns in it now. There are some Aino huts about tho place. 
Potatoes, dygoons, or large turnip radish, and leeks are grown in 
small quantities. 

1 remained at Soya during the 25tli October for tho purp le 
of inspecting the guns, stores, and material saved from the 
wreck of HALS. Rattler, lost in September, 1SG8, which I had 
tho orders of the Japanese government to do. 1 found a house 
which had been occupied by Captain Stevenson and the officers 
of that ill-fated ship, with a flagstaff erected in front of it, and 
the royal arms and other devices from the vessel stuck on the 
gate posts. The stores and material, consisting of rope, block;-, 
wire rigging, hoarding pikes, cutlasses, revolvers, chairs, tables, 
a fire-engine, smith’s forge and tools, cooking utensils, crockerj, 
lanterns, compasses, salt provisions, biscuit, shot and shell, flags, 
sails, a turning lathe, sponges and rammers, and some books, in 
two houses aud a shed covered with sails, were all as they nail 
been left when the officers and crew were taken away by the 
French corvette Dupleix. The door nnd windows were nailed 
up, which had been done by the yakonins who took charge nt 
that time, and until I arrived not a thing had been moved; con¬ 
sequently, what with the snow, rain, damp, and warm weather 
of tho summer, most of the sails and many other perishable 
articles were more or less damaged. Some spars, five anchors, 
a quantity of chain cable, with five of tho ship’s boats were out¬ 
side, partly covered with thatched roofs. What guns had been 
saved were ranged up in two lines on their carriages. * A portion 
of the stern of the Rattler was fast on the reef to the south ol 
the entrance into tho small liarbour, and the whole shore was 
still strewn with fragments of the wreck. Many of tho things 
were moved and distributed under my superintendence, aud I 
left word with the two officials then at Soya how to dispose ot 
the remainder; the whole of these stores having been presented 
to the Japanese government by orders from England. 
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Some large-sized sailing boats nro kept ut Soya for pas¬ 
sengers crossing tho straits. These boats earn* n crew of ten 
men each, so that when the wind fails they are able to use 
sculls, which they carry. The distance to Siranosi, where they 
land on Krafto, is reckoned IS ri. 

Soya was one of the places selected by the Japanese govern¬ 
ment as the head-quarters of a district under the hnitago scheme; 
and the steamship Thales landed some officials and settlers shortly 
after I was there. The chief officer left his post for Yedo (a 
warmer climate) during last winter, and I believe the settle¬ 
ment has been moved to Yesase, a more favourable locality for 
agricultural operations. 

From Hamanaka (Akis), whence I started on this land- 
jouruey to Soya, I had travelled 131 ri, taking fifteen days, 
with two days’ stoppage on tho road. 

Having completed my business at Soya I was ready to turn 
southwards. 1 felt it was none too early, for the weather was 
getting cold, and my limited stock of baggage included little 
clothing suitable for cold weather. I, therefore, set out on the 
26th in company with a Japanese and an Aino. During the 
early part of the day we passed along the east and south shores 
of Soya Bay, halting at a fishing-station on a river 4 ri from Soya. 
Here, intending to take my compass out of u small bag slung over 
my shoulders, where I always kept it, 1 found it to be missing. 
Suspecting that 1 had mislaid it ut Soya, I drew, from recollec¬ 
tion, a plan showing the paths and buildings at the quaisho, 
describing to the Jajiune.se who had como with me where I im¬ 
agined 1 had left it. I made, likewise, a drawing of tho com¬ 
pass, und he immediately volunteered to start back to look for 
it, wliile the Aino and I continued our route. I never saw 
this Japanese afterwards; but on the morning of the third 
day after he left me, an Aino messenger brought me u packet 
containing my compass. I should have been quite lost with¬ 
out it 

Following the sand-beach, which was fine level good tra¬ 
velling, wo came to another fishing-station, where a number of 
Ainos wbo were collected there took great delight in looking 
at mo. At this place tho horses, aUmt 20 in number, be¬ 
longing to Soya quaisho, are kept, as there is plenty of grass 
suitable for hay, while they say that about the quaisho tho 
feed is very poor. Hills approach the south-west corner of 
Soya Bay, and towards Cape Nossyab the land is all high. 
The forests are a mixture of fir and hardwoods. Here we left 
the bay, and turned up a valley towards the south-west, where 
we hau some experience of plank and corduroy roads not iu tho 
best of repair. Mounting the hills by a fair-cut horse-path, wo 
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travelled along plateau-like laud till wo came suddenly to tlio 
brink of a steep high bank immediately above the Sea of Japan, 
where a fine panoramic view luy spread out before us. Tlio 
lateness of the season liud turned the oakjeaves a deep rich 
brown, the birch yellow, and the mountain ash the brightest 
lake colour, which, with the berries of the last a rich scarlet, 
and some of the grasses a violet hue, made up such a mixture 
of colours, and so beautifully distributed, that an artist would 
have been at a loss to exaggerate them. As I gazed on this 
scene, recollections of siinilur views in the more northern 
regions of America came fresh to my memory, but I believe 
I can say with truth I hud never seen anything to excel the full 
colours of Northern Yezo. 

There is, curiously enough, a pond of water just on the edge 
of tho brow. The track from this zigzugs down the steep slope, 
crosses the low interval, and then takes the beach. I here are 
a few fishing-huts at this point, and some stations to the north¬ 
ward towards Cape Nossynb. Tho isluud of ltisiri, with its fine 
conical snow-covered peak, some 0000 feet high, has an imposing 
upjK-urance from this coast, and the lower island of llilunsiri 
is also plainly visible. 

Travelling along a flat sand-beach to the south-westward wo 
reached the fishing-station of Bakai, about an hour and a half 
before sunset. Tho men in charge of the station came out 
some distance to meet me, and everything seemed prepared. 
I believe the yakonins at Soya had sent word the day previous 
that I should be going this wav, as is the custom when any 
official of rank is travelling, there is a von - peculiar rock 
standing on a hummock just underneath the lull at the back of 
the station. Be-ides a great deal of driftwood 1 noticed along 
the shore fragments of what must have been an enormous crab. 
Such Crustacea are not uncommon in thu Sea of Japan, for I 
have myself seen them over 6 feet across the extended legs. 
The salmon season was just concluded when 1 was at Bakai. 
Distance from Soya 8£ ri. _ 

On the 27th I had a long cold day’s journey of 13 ri to 
Teshiu, a strong north-west w ind blowing ofl the sea with snow 
and sleet showers. Tho whole distauce was along a drearv 
straight coast having a flat sand-beach strewn with driftwood. 
The uplands stretch a little south of Bakai, and thence the 
whole back country is low and covered with a denso fir forest, 
leaving an interval of about a quurter of a mile of grass and 
semb-bumboo covered land near the beach. At G ri from 
Bakai there stands a single house, kept up for the accom¬ 
modation of travellers. Otherwise, save a couple of small rest- 
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sheds, there is not a building, nor even an Aino hut, or the 
slightest sign of civilization along this inhospitable coast 

About sunset we reached the river at Teshiu. It is a con¬ 
siderable stream, funning parallel with the beach for some 
distance before making its way through a sand spit into the 
sea; and on the south side of its mouth there is a long narrow- 
lagoon, or old channel, also connected with the river. We left 
our horses and crossed in a canoe. A walk of a mile or so over 
a swamp, and by a narrow path through the woods, carried ns 
to the station, which stands opposite tlio month of the river. 
This is the most northern station of another district, Bakni 
being the most southern one belonging to Soya. Tho Japaneso 
tell mo that this was one of the best salmon rivers on Yezo, and 
that its mouth allowed of the passage of good-sized junks, but 
now it is almost blocked up, nnd but few salmon are taken. 
Sea-trout, however, run in this river in considerable numbers. 
They say that there is abundance of largo “todo” (fir) and 
“ Yezo matsz ” (spruce) on this river, and that it can ue navi¬ 
gated for a long distance up in boats. According to the native 
map of the island, its head waters come from very near Mombets 
on the north-east coast. 

I slept at Teshiu, and next morning an Aino 'guide and two 
fresh horses wore ready for me. The travelling in the first part 
of the day had much of the dreariness of tho day previous, the 
country inland being low and swampy, with an unbroken shore 
strewn with driftwood. At 4 ri distance we came to Wimbets 
lliver, a stream of considerable size, where there is a rest-house 
w ith an Aino hut alongside of it. Here we crossed the stream 
in a scow, and struck again on the beach. Before getting 
much south of tho Wimbets tho country rises, and the shore is 
skirted by a straight line of yellow clay rock cliffs, some 200 to 
250 feet high, topped with clay and gravel beds. There are 
few gullies to break this natural wall, which extends for many 
miles. The track passes sometimes along the top, and some¬ 
times on tho beach below. Wo reached an old fishing-station 
called Furibet8 (8 ri from Teshiu), which is situated where a 
small river breaks through the cliffs. The river is sjianned by 
a substantial wooden bridge, the first I had met with on this 
journey. 

By the time I was up next morning an Aino had arrived, 
bringing my compass, which I had forgotten at Soya, which 
enabled me to resume the few observations of the line of the 
const, and bearings of distant mountains, &c., which I made os 
I travelled along. With the same horses and guide I travelled 
in a geueral SAW', direction along the coast, which is composed 
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of the same unbroken line of cliffs ns before mentioned. 1 iie 
track is mostly along the shore, but in some places, its being 
impassable from the sea washing right up against the cliffs, one 
is forced to pass along the top of the heights. There are a 
few insignificant creeks, and two rivers, which we crossed by 
ferries, Ainos attending at each. At the northern river of the 
two there is u rest-house where wo stooped. Otherwise there 
are no dwellings along this coast, though I noticed the remains 
of some abandoned herring-stations. In fact the whole coast 
from Tomamai northwards towards »Soya is a most inhospitablo 
region, and little good even for fishing. 

Tomamai, where I stayed on the night of October 29th, 
is distant 37£ ri from Soya, and 8 ri from Furibets. It is at 
a blunt point—if it may bo 60 called—where this almost 
straight coast alters from a 8.8.W. to a south direction, but the 
form of the laud is not at all like its delineation on foreign 
charts. The high land rises steeply from a narrow level strip 
along the sea, where stands a quaisho, and a number of houses 
round about, in fact there is quite a settlement, and it may be 
considered the northern limits of civilization on the west side of 
Yezo. The peoplo appear thriving, and cultivate some small 
gardens about tneir houses. Many of them return to their 
homes in the south during the winter season. 

The two islands of Yangisiri are plainly visible from Toma¬ 
mai. They are moderately low. I understand that only one is 
permanently settled. Maski mountains to the southward are 
m view, and ltisiri peak. I took the following bearings from 
Tomamai quaisho:— 

Extreme of Maski Headland l &w b g ^ S> 

(Cape Ofuwi).J 

Yangisiri Islands. W. by N. to N.W. 

Riuiri.N. by AY. J W. 

Coast line forward .. .. South. 

When I speak of having arrived at the northern limit of 
civilization, 1 mean to say that the west and north-west coast 
of Yezo, as fur as Tomamai, in about latitude 44° IS' N., is more 
or less settled by a fishing population, a portion of which is 
permanent, and a part migratory. The same kind of migratory 
fishing is carried on, to some extent, on the south-east coast, but 
not nearly on such a scale. The furthest limit in that direction 
is Taromai, in the Yubuts district, about GO miles north-east of 
Hakodadi, beyond which, along the whole east, north-east, and 
north, and as fur down the north-west coast as Tomamai, the 

K uduce 1ms hitherto been entirely taken by the lessees; there 
ing no private individuals doing any business in those dis- 
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tricts. 1 imagine the reason that the tide of civilization has 
flowed np the west coast, rather than elsewhere, has been because 
of Matsmnai, in former times, having been the chief place and 
nucleus of civilization, if it may be 90 called, on Yezo. The west 
coast is, doubtless, the most prolific in the riches of the sea. 
The amount of herrings alone caught in spring and early 
summer on that coast is somethin" enormous, and the facility 
with which the produce of tho fisheries cau bo transported to 
the consuming districts on tho west const of Nipon, gives a 
stimulus to fishing enterprise, and provides employment for 
many thousands of people. 

That the transient portion of this population is of little benefit 
to the country there is no doubt, and it is, consequently, one of 
tho objects aimed at by the present government in carrying 
out their colonization or Kmtago scheme for Yezo, to per¬ 
manently settle their people on the coast, at the same time 
that they plant agricultural settlements in certain favoured 
districts inland. 

V.—The North-west Coast. 

It was on the morning of October 30th, that I started from 
the quaisho at Tomamoi to continue my journey southwards. 
There was a sharp frost, and the weather continued clear and 
nearly calm all duy, while the travelling was good. The track 
to lturomopi, which is a distance of 11 ri, follows tho coast 
almost due south. Near tho sea the country is covered with 
grass and scrub-bamboo, but the hills inland are wooded. Some 
creeks, and two considerable rivers, flow out on this const. The 
first, about a couple of miles south of Tomamoi, is crossed by a 
flying bridge, composed of u flat-bottomed scow, and a rope 
stretched across the river. In the valley, on the north bank of 
tills river, about half u mile back from the sea, arc a number 
of deserted buildings, formerly barracks belonging to tho Prince 
Shonui. Obiruspi Iliver, a stream of considerable size, falls 
into the sea about 5 miles north of Ruromopi. In its valley 
coal has been found, of which I was shown samples. Although 
of bright appearance, it seems, judging from a trial of a very 
small piece, not to bo of a very influmnmble nature; besides, its 
distance from the sea, 10 ri (24J miles), and tho impossibility 
of ruunin" boats on the river, precludes this coal being of any 
value at the present time. 

A straggling settlement may bo said to extend nearly all 
along the coast between Tomamai and Ruromopi, there being 
few breaks in the lino of houses, lints, store-houses, and boat- 
sheds, which line the beach. Wlic-n I pussed, it not bein" the 
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herring season, most of the houses were closed up. At Oniska, 
halfwnv on the road, there were two junks lying at anchor a 
good distance off the shore. 

At Tomnniai I had made the acquaintance of a yakonin, who, 
with his wife and family was travelling towards Soya. Re had 
made a start somo days before, hut had had his wife and bag¬ 
gage wetted, and nearly washed away, below the cliffs north 
of Tomamai, which had forced him to return. He intended 
starting again the morning I left; but, with no such travelling 
encumbrances ns he had, I was on horseback and away before 
ho had gathered his impedimenta together. This day I also 
met a couple more officers travelling northwards on horseback, 
whom I discerned at a long distance by the rays of the sun 
reflected from their bright lmsiuercd travelling hats. Several 
kirai, or retainers, were with them. They civilly stopped and 
spoke to me, asking mo to inform their iriends—whom I was 
acquainted with—at Hakodndi that I had met them. On the 
route along the north-east coast to Soya, I had not met any 
travellers, as that coast is little frequented ; but, being now on 
the direct northern road for Krafto, I frequently afterwards met 
persons travelling whom I found invariably civil, and glad to 
mnko my acquaintance; and although there were few nmong 
them whom 1 could recognise, my seven years’ residence at 
Hakodadi had been sufficient to make mo known to most of 
them. 

In approaching Buromopi from the northward, the high mass 
of the Maski Mountains is seen to advantage. At the time I 
was there they were topped with snow. A high mountain, 
called “ Shakotan,” belonging to the high district lying west¬ 
ward of Yoitchi and the bay of Isknri, was likewise distinctly 
visible during this day’s ride, when it must havo been about 
70 geographical miles distant Buromopi is a considerable 
settlement, standing in a little bay open to the north-west, into 
which a narrow, but deep, river falls by a crooked mouth. In 
1S69, this was the head station of Siwnra, whose basho extended 
northwards as far as Teshiu Biver. The bearings by compass 
from Buromopi are:— 

Highest part of Maski Mountains in line with the coast, saw. 

Maski headland (Cape Ofuwi), with Shakotan in line, 8.W. 
by w. 

Y’nngisiri Islands, N'.N.w. 

Bisiri Islands, N. by w. 

North const-line towards Oniska, X. by E. 

Buromopi Biver Valley, s.e. 

The river at Buromopi is spanned by. a strong, but not very 
symmetrical bridge. 
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Obtaining horses, I rode on Sunday morning, the 31»t October, 
along an inhabited coast between Buromopi and Maski, a dis¬ 
tance of 5 ri, crossing a couple of rivers, lhere are two or 
three little bays. The beach is stony, and houses and liout- 
sheds line the' shore, many of the inhabitants having small 
patches of gardens. This district was in the hands of a Mnt- 
sumai house known as Dati, and was likewise the government 
head-quarters for the whole coast from Hama-nuuski to feova. 
The four yukonins stationed there Jiaid me a visit, and askett 
my opiuion on tho Obirnspi coal. , . _ , * ' 

Inquiring about the route forwards to Hama-maski, I leanit 
that tliero was already a depth of two feet of snow on the moun¬ 
tain-passes, making the horse-travelling laid, and that, as the 
distance was 10 ri, it could not be accomplished iu less than a 
whole day, so that to go that way would nave necessitated 4 iny 
staving at Maski till the following morning ; I preferred there¬ 
fore to take a boat along the coast, as the weather was remark¬ 
ably fine, and had all appearance of continuing so. By the 
time my midday meal was over, a small boat was ready with 
three men, into which my buggage, food for the men and myself, 
ami a brazier of charcoal were put, and wo pushed ofl from 
the shore, I sitting in the bottom of the boat between two of the 
oarsmen. After a little we were fuvoured by a slight breeze and 
sot sail. 

The shore for a mile or two to tho westward of Maski is com¬ 
paratively low, but after tliis the coast becomes precipitous, the 
mountains rising right up from tho sea, with few breaks that 
are more than gullies, and this extends to and beyond Capo 
Ofuwi, which is the northernmost point of the Maski promontory, 
if it can be so called. It is to escape this impassable coast that 
tho road strikes up inland at a short distunec after leaving 
Maski, and passing over the high mountain-land descends again 
to tho coast a little north of Hama-maski. 

Passing along the high rocky coast, where the mountains 
above the cliffs were wooded with the usual (in this latitude) 
mixture of firs and liardwoods, we made a general south-westerly 
course till sunset, when wo rounded a verv precipitous part 
where the shore turns more to tho southward; and thence con¬ 
tinuing on till long after dark, we entered a little bay, aud put 
ashore at a single house inhabited by ono family. The placo 
is called Yuwawi, is about 4 ri from Humn-maski, and is used 
during the herring season ns a fishing-station of the lessee of 
tho district This is one of the few places along this rugged 
co:ist where houses could be built, mid the other localities have 
mostly been taken postjession of as fishing-statious. 

In passing along near the shore we saw a few people in skiffs 
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spearing fish and awabi with long poles, with which they can 
reach the bottom in five or six fathoms. 

In the morning we put off again in the skiff: the sky was 
clouded with some showers of rain, but the day turned out 
fine. The coast runs «.w. by s. ns far as Cape Ofuwi, after 
which it turns south. The scenery is remarkably grand, t Just 
on the north side of Cape Ofuwi is a splendid lofty vertical cliff 
of bright red sandstone. At places there are some small cas¬ 
cades, and at others great clefts, oaves, and detached pinnacles 
of those picturesque forms peculiar to conglomerate and sand¬ 
stone rocKs. There are likewise some sulphur springs. 

Hama-maski is prettily situated about halfway between 
Capes Ofuwi and Buyimawas. There is a considerable river 
coming down the valley just south of the quaisho, where there 
was an agricultural settlement of Shonai people, which was 
deserted during the war which ensued on the (reposition of the last 
Tycoon. They say that the Iskari can be reached by following 
up this valley. About 300 Ainos belong to this district. I wus 
told by the fishermen that there were plenty of cuttle-fish on 
this coast, numbers frequently getting into tne herring-nets in 
the spring; but little is done in catching them, as the fisher¬ 
men have a superstition that people who go out for the purpose 
never return. 

We reached Hama-maski, distant 4 ri from our previous 
night’s sleeping-place, beforo noon; when, fiuding there were 
no horses to be had, and that, in fact, the land road was seldom 
resorted to, I was compelled to take another boat. This time 
1 was furnished at the quaisho with one Japanese and two 
Ainos, and resumed mv journey immediately after dinner. The 
vakoniu stationed ut this place paid me a visit. A sandy beach 
runs some distance south of the quaisho, where there are some 
fishing-stations: then the shore becomes bold and rocky, and 
about Capo Buyimawas lofty and precipitous, with some remark¬ 
ably fine cliff scenery. Bounding the Cape the coast continues 
high and rocky, trending about south-east. We sailed a part 
of the way, passing some small fishing-stations, and at night 
came to a halt at a little cove at the mouth of a small valley 
running up between the high mountains north-eastward, with a 
mountain stream in it The place is called Gokibiru, and is 
the division between Hama-maski and Achita-boshos. It is called 
9 ri from the former quaisho, and an equal distance from 
Oshirokotsz by water, and 5 ri by land, but tho mountain-path 
for the first 3 ri is said to be very rough. There ure but a 
couple of houses at Gokibiru, one on either side of the little 
stream, kept only for the accommodation of government tra¬ 
vellers. 4\ e put up at that on the north-west side, as it belonged 
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to the Hama-maski district, but travellers going northwards 
would be accommodated at the other. The peoplo were re¬ 
markably civil. 1 saw some fine potatoes, souashes, and 
dygoons," which hail been grown on the place, and I was assured 
must vegetables did very well in any favoured situations on this 
coast. I have heard that the Shonai settlers at Hama-maski 
managed to raise rice, which, however, must be a very pre¬ 
carious crop so far north. 

In the morning I proceeded for about 3 ri in the boat along 
the coast, which lor tho firet part was high and precipitous, but 
farther on the mountains became lower and their slope less 
steep. We then put ashore at a small river, where tliero is 
a settlement, and a considerable valley running inland, 
which seemed a very favoured locality. At a little distance up, 
the river is spanned by a well-made bridgo in one arclu Tho 
shore-lino thence curves round more to the southward, with a 
table-land abutting on it in clay and shale cliffs. I walked about 
a_ri along the beach, the two Ainos carrying my baggage and 
reached the “ injoya ’’ head station of a district, almost synony¬ 
mous with u quaisho ”), called Oshirokotsz, soon after noon, 
where I took oinner, and ordered horses to take mo on to Iskari. 

After dinner a couple of horses and a guide were ready, and 
I started to complete the 4 remaining ri to Iskari. For some 
distance we travelled along a deep sand-beach under high banks, 
till, comiug to a valley, we crossed two small streams by bridges; 
thence followed the track which ascends grass-covered highlands, 
and runs along the ed<:e of the clifT, till it descends in a zigzag 
to the shore again. From these heights one gets, in coming 
from the northward, the first view of the extensive level woodwl 
valley of the Iskari, stretching for many miles without a break 
as fur as a fine range of mountains which forms its southern limit, 
while a long straight liue of low sand-beach bounds it on the 
west,—a break in which shows the mouth of the Iskari River. 
To the eastward some very distant hills are visible, but looking 
south-east no termination to the valley cau be seen, us in that 
direction fiat land extends between Iskari Bay and the Pacific, the 
mountainous island of Yezo being at this point quite cut through 
by this stretch of low alluvial country. The extent of this fiat 
is some 40 geographical miles by a w idth of from 15 to 20. 

There is a small river falling into the sea just where the 
last northern highland abuts on the valley of the Iskari, and 
thence a straight sand-beach of about 4 or 5 miles takes you 
to the mouth of the Iskari. The land in from the immediate 
shore is wooded with scrub oak, but the timber becomes larger 
farther back. We came to the ferry over tho river about a 
quarter of a mile above the sea, near the oyaksho or govern- 
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raent establishment. I recognised an officer whom I had 
been acquainted with at Hakodadi, who invited me into his 
house and sent my baggage to the “ Ilonjin,” or government 
hotel. It was late when I left him, crossed the river, and 
reached my quarters for the night. 

VI.— ISKARI AND OTARCNAI. 

The mouth of the Iskari, having a northerly opening, is 
somewhat askew with the shore of the bay, which is in a line 
north-east and south-west. The next reach, above, the river 
runs parallel with tho coast, and the town is situated on its left 
or westeni bank between it and the sea, leaving an unoccupied 
flat sand noint strewn with drift-timber immediately at its 
mouth. The deep channel follows the bank along the town, 
where junks moor five abreast, with gangway planks laid 
ashore from the inside ones, where there is 50 to 75 feet of 
water. Above the tow n tho river bends, and a long reach comes 
from tho south-east. Its width opposite the town is about 300 
yards with a sluggish current. The M bar” is a little outside 
the mouth, the channel over which is said to be rather crooked 
and variable, whilo the depth of water likewise varies according 
to the season from 7 to 12 feet. When I was there late in 
autumn there was between 5) and 10 feet, allowing of the passage 
of the largest junks which trade to Yezo; but later in the season 
the prevalence of north-westerly gales and reduced currents of 
the river cause the bar to silt up, it remaining shallow all 
winter till it clears again with the spring floods caused by the 
melting of the snow in the interior in April. 

There are some largo houses and substantial godownsat Iskari, 
but a great part of the place is made up of temporary build¬ 
ings occupied only during the salmon season, when, besides the 
people actually engaged in fishing, a number of smnll traders 
and others resort thither, which, together with the presence of 
the jnnks—there were 57 sail in the river when I was there— 
give the place during tliat time quite a busy appearance. The 
resident population in 1869, according to the government 
records, was 350 Japaneso and -130 Ainos, but in autumn tho 
former was raised to 800, besides the crews of tho jnnks 
amounting to some GOO more men. 

Tho salmon fishery, which is the great resource of Iskari, is 
carried on both inside and outside the river by seine-nets, which 
system is pursued at various stations up the river for a distance 
of 15 to 20 miles, portions of which are let out by the govern¬ 
ment to about 30 fishing-masters, while the government retains 
for its own use certain parts where they employ Ainos under 
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superintendence by Japanese. The average catch of ralmonon 
the Iskari (exclusive ot the fish taken near its sources) is 20,000 
koku or 1,200,000 fish, equivalent to 50,000 piculs or 3000 
tons, but in some seasons considerably above this, the best 
fishing is about the mouth of the river, where 2000 fish are 
frequently taken at one haul, and outside in the sea sometimes 
ns many as 16,000 are taken at once. The season of 1869 was 
a very indifferent one, so that the junks, representing about 
30,000 koku, would probably be not above half loaded, the 
fish are mostly not clean and silvery, but much discoloured, 
especially those caught up tho river; they are, however, con¬ 
sidered by the Japanese sweeter eating than the red-fleshed 
clean-run'fish, but do not keep so well. By the junks they are 
carried to various ports on the west coast of Nipon, few coming 
into the Hakodadi markets, as that place is supplied mostly 
from the east coasts. Tho greatest obstacle to the salmon 
fishing on the Iskari arc the numerous “ snags " and driftwood 
in the river, which greatly interfere with hauling the nets.^ 

Tho boats used in the salmon fishery are large “ sampa ’ for 
running the nets, and small “ tsippa ” (skiffs') or “ kawafune ” 
(canoes) for other purposes. A “ sampa,” which is the usual 
form of largo fishing-boat used round tne whole coast of lezo, 
and, I believe, not found iu tho south of Japan at all, is about 
50 feet in length by a breadth of 10 feet. Built with very 
great shear, high prow, and curved stem, they are good to ride 
in a sea, and easily hauled out stern foremost on the beach. Each 
boat carries a crew of about 20 men, 16 of whom nlv short oars 
on the fore parts; tho skipper stands on a raised platform at 
tho stem, guiding the boat with a largo steering-oar, two or 
three others attend to paving out the net, which is carried 
amidships; and when on the look-out for fish, as for shoals 
of herring, one stands right in tho bow, leaning on the high 
prow, which is probably designed for that purpose. One hundred 
and fifty piculs (8 to 10 tons) is a fair load for one of these boats 
when carrying cargo. Japanese fishermen every year make long 
voyages in these largo boats, when going to and returning from 
the more distant fishing-districts, when they are built up with 
weather-boards, bamboo, and matting, nnd carry a mast and 
sail. They have also on board rollers, small capstans nnd gear 
for hauling out on the beach, which they are frequently forced 
to do when caught by bad w eather on a "coast where there is no 
shelter. These “ samj»a ” are certaiuly well adapted for the uso 
they are put to. 

The smaller boats used on the coast are the ordinary 
improved Aino “tsippa,” which the Japanese have adopted, 
having a flat solid bottom, plank sides, nnd square stem; but 
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in rivers the Aino “ dug-out ” eunoes are more generally used. 
These are long narrow craft, shaped out of a single tree, 
usually elm, and hollowed out tolerably thin. Bow and stern 
both overhang slightly. On the Iskari there are great numbers 
of them, where they are used for nlmost all purposes ot river 
navigation. The one in which I subsequently ascended this 
river was about 35 feet in length, with a breadth ot 2 ft. 9 in. 
They are paddled by one, two, three, or more persons, with 
narrow-blaued paddles, usually uliout 0 ft. in length, which are 
likewise used lor poling in shallow water, borne Ainos use 
longer paddles. In [Middlingor poling they stand up, except when 
taking it easily in going down stream, when they frequent 1\ 
sit or kneel in the bottom of the canoe. The Ainos, like other 
savages, arc very dexterous in the management of their canoes. 

During the tishing season tho allowance to the Ainos is one 
quarter of a sho of rice, au equal amount of saki, and fish. At 
other seasons, when they work for tho government, they get 
tho same allowance of saki, and double of rice in lieu of hsh. 
On going into the woods to hunt, certain advances are made 
them, and they settle up at the close of tho season, on bringing 

in their furs and skins. , . 

Firewood can be obtained in any quantity, oak and elm being 
mostly used for that purpose. A great deal is carried.across the 
bay to Otarunai. The whole valley of tho Iskari 18 covered 
with hardwood timber, but this is not generally used by tho 
Japanese for house building, they preferring fir (“ todo ), which 
is cut on the tributary streams, and rafted down m May and 
June. It is obtained of largo sizes, but, as usual, the Japanese cut 
it nearly ull into lengths of 2 fathoms. I saw somo 600 or 700 
logs, from a foot to two foot square, lying on the east side of the 
river at Iskari, and there was a quantity more on tho town sulo. 

The rood, or rather “track* from Iskari to Otarunai, follows 
the shore of tho bay for the first 10 miles alon" the level grass- 
covered sand ridge, a few feet above the sea. The woods winch 
approach the shore are mostly oak of a stunted nature. 1 hero 
are but one or two houses, and but few fislung-huts, along this 
shore, which curves gradually round till it meets tho highlands 
skirting the south side of tho bay, where there is a collection <>i 
houses called Zenibako, and thence houses line the shore more 
or less thickly ull the way to Otarunai. The highlands border¬ 
ing the sea are backed by mountains, which rise to considerable 
elevation. There are few ravines reaching to the sea-shore, 
and but two vulleys, one of which, about halfway betweeu 
Zenibako and Otarunai, has a fine clear mountain river coming 
down it, while tho other is but a little east of Otarunai. 1 he 
distance between Zenibako and Otarunai is called l ri, and tlio 
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direction is vr.ts.yr. The road rans below the slopes of the hills 
and cliffs, and is stony and bad. There are some very pic¬ 
turesque cliffs: one, which projects into the sea near a rocky 
islet called “ Binten,” has a tunnel cut through the solid rock 
for some yards, which allows of a person on horseback passing 
through. Before reaching Otarunai, you hare to puss over a 
high hill, to avoid a precipitous point, which forms the eastern 
side of Otarunai Bay. 

The first occasion that I was at Otarunai was on the 3rd of 
November, having travelled that day from Iskari (9 ri) on 
horseback. Notwithstanding that I had henrd it much spoken 
of by Japanese, I was struck with the place, not only for the 
picturesque nature of the locality, but with the mnny advan¬ 
tages it seems to hold out os a place of settlement and a port of 
trade. The land, while being hilly and diversified, has a suffi¬ 
ciency of level ground for building purposes, and fine slopes 
available for cultivation, while the hills and mountains afford 
pasture for horses and cattle, and an ample supply of wood. 
As an anchorage, the bay is capacious and well sheltered, with 
good bottom. The advantage of a good harbour,—in fact, the 
only one on the north-west coast of Yezo; the valne of the 
productive fisheries on this part of the coast; the rich agricul¬ 
tural valley of the Iskari, for which it is the seaport; and the 
excellent locality of the place for an extensive settlement, will. 
I believe, cause Otarunai to become a large place, second on 
the island only to Hakodudi. In 1869 the resident population 
of Otarunai and 1 akasima, which hod hitherto been separate 
townships, was 3500 persons, which number in the fishing- 
season is increased to 6000. 

The great resource of Otarunai hitherto has been its herring 
fishen% the most productive on the whole coast of Yezo. 

I put up at Otarunai at the regular official stopping-place, or 
u quaisho, w here I found several officers already quartered, 
and during the evening the people who had come by the Otaca 
disembarked and filled the whole establishment, ’the captain 
of the Osaca , hearing of my being there, sent his cliief officer on 
shore to offer me a passage to Hakodadi, but I declined with 
thanks, as I was forced to go to Iwonai, and, in fact, did uot 
wish anyhow to return just then, csjiecially by sea—a mode of 
travelling I would at all times avoid, if possible. 

On the 1th of November I travelled from Otarunai to 
Yoitchi, a distance of only 6 ri, but there was so much rain 
that the roads were very slippery, and it took mo tlie prin¬ 
cipal part of a day. On returning by this road subsequently, I 
made the same distance easily in half the time. After passing 
a number of Aino huts and some settlers’ houses, you descend 
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and come suddenly on a beautiful core with a n^ly kept 
“ in joy a ” standing at the head of it This is called Oshoro, 

and is distant 5 ri from Otarunai. 

I staved at Oshoro long enough to partly dry my wet socks 
and clothes, and then continued, about I n more, to Yoitchi. 

In travelling between Otaninai and Yoitchi it is not neces¬ 
sary to pass close to Oshoro quaisho. there being a track in a 
valley behind that place which can bo followed, bv which one 
hill—that just west of the injoya—is escaped, and you strike 

the other road on the village. . . , 

The Yoitchi River comes out of the mountains from the 
direction of Iwanni, the road to that place passing partly up its 
valley, but leaving it to the east. According to the map of 
Yezo. confirmed by information I gained on the spot, it has a 
long course, its head waters coming from near the sources of 
some of tho southern branches of the Iskan. 1 he village 
Yoitchi is a little to the westward of the quaisho, where a leve 
beach lined with houses and fishing-huts curves round, meeting 
tho high land of tho cape on the north side of the bay. there 
were two vakonins stationed at Yoitchi, one of whom was very 
communicative and civil, and had quite a sumptuous repast 

prepared for me in the evening. 

Having walked a good part of the distance this day, and been 
well wet through, I slept soundly this night. In the morning 
one verv poor horse was produced, which wretched animal was 
intended to carry my baggage and myself across the mountains 
to Iwanni on the west coast, the distance to which is reckoned 
at 14 ri. I left the guide to pack the luggage and started on 
foot There was some snow and sleet falling. I passed through 
part of the village of Yoitchi, and thence followed a muddy 
road up the valley of a small river. Piling over a bridge of 
hills, w-o descended a small valley which led into the larger 

valley of the Yoitchi River. , . . . 

There is a single house where tho road falls into the mam 
valley, and one or two more are passed before coming to a place 
called Skarobets. This is in reality the name of a tributary 
stream (“bets” in Aino signifying river) which las mon h 
left bank of the Yoitchi fever. It is 3* n from the 

sea. There are two houses, one on cither side of the bkarobets, 
which is crossed by a wooden bridge, which are houses of accom¬ 
modation for travellers, and are of good size. . 

The road beyond Skarobets continues up the valley, crossin., 
several small streams, aud, while ascending gradually, leaves 
the main river to tho south-eastward. In some places there ia 
very bad travelling, over corduroy and ruts, but not “ ee P 
mud as the lower part of tho valley. Rubispi is tho name of a 
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“ tomaro-doko," composed of a couple of houses, some godowns 
and outbuildings, distant 6 ri from Yoitchi. This place is at 
a considerable elevation above the sea. A small stream runs 
past it, and the height of laud that is passed over on the way 
towards Iwanai is immediately above, to the south-west. 

In the Yoitchi valley a great deal of charcoal is made, and, 
there being timber in abundance, firewood is cut and run down 
the river to the sea. The scrub-bamboo, which is the principal 
undergrowth of these woods, grows very luxuriantly, much of it 
being ti ft. to 7 ft. in height, so that as you pass along the truck 
vour view is very much confined. The forest trees are mostly 
nardwoods of considerable size on the lower grounds, the conifer® 
being confined to the upper mountains. 

I noticed at different places on this river people spearing 
salmon. There are two kinds of spear in use in the couutry : 
one is the ordinary four-pronged “ graino; ” the other the Ailio 
M gaff," with which the fish is struck in the same way as with 
tho spear, but, by an ingenious contrivance, when the weight 
of the fish comes on it, the hook reverses itself, and acts as an 
ordinary fishing gaff, so that there is no danger of tho fish 
getting off, as there is with tho other spear, when the water is 
deep. The Ainos are very expert at spearing salmon, which 
they pursue sometimes bv torchlight. 

I found but one family at Ilubispi in charge of the place, 
which is kept up ut the expeusc of the lessee of the Yoitchi 
district. A great quantity of rain fell during the night, and the 
morning looked anything but inviting for a journey. Added to 
this, my guide rejiorted the horse in u bad state. When it was 
brought to the door of the house for packing, and I saw tho 
poor Drute shaking with cold, I decided not to attempt to ride, 
but, gi.'-'ng ^e guide instructions in the event of the horse 
giving in, to hire, if possible, mnn or beast to carrv my baggage 
to Iwunui, I started ahead on foot. Kxjiecting to linvo to walk 
all day, and being encumbered with my w rapper as a protection 
against tho snow, I gave my fowling-piece, which was in a 
strong seal-skin cover, to be fastened on tho puck with tho 
baggage, having previously removed the cap and covered the 
nipples uuder the hammer. Hitherto I had invariably carried 
my gun myself, on the chance of meeting with game, ami 
always loaded ready for action. It was unfortunate, ns it hap¬ 
pened, that I neglected to do so this day. 

The first couple of miles was an up-hill pull to the top of the 
pass; thence the track leads down u valley, crossing and 
re-crossin" u mountain torrent The mountains are clothed 
with thick forests of fir and a mixture of hardwoods. The 
stream and valley have a steep fall till it becomes wider, when 
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there is a house or two. Continuing downwards, the track 
leaves the stream on the left hand and follows a valley with 
much soft ground and deep mud-holes. I stayed for a short time 
at a house, expecting my guide and horse to «PJith 
but, as they did not appear, 1 went on again in the thick miow 
Soon after this I struck the mam stream of the Horognp Rnor, 
which falls into the sea some 3 miles north of Iwanai. The path 
keeps on its right bank till it crosses it at a ford, where there is 
a small skiff used for a flying bridge. About here are some 
houses, and clearings under cultivation. , . r 

It was in this part of the road that I met with somewhat of 
an adventure. I was trudging along in the track where there 
was high bamboo brush on either side, when, as I turned a bend, 

I came suddenly in view of three bears, an old one and two 
cubs, in the path, about 20 yards distant, They did not 
seem at all scared, so I shoutcif and waved my arms and flaps 
of my wrapper, which caused the old one to mount on her kin 
STwl Sco u hotter look « mo Ho. .t t mt momoot I 
wished for my gun, with a brace of bullets! I could not advance, 
and to retreat would have been ridiculous, as my horse and gun 
mi'dit be miles behind, not having seen them since morning. 
So I waited till tho three bears left the road open, which they 
did, after a few minutes, quite leisurely, by entering the thick 
brusL Just ns they did so, however, attracted, 1 1^“®*Jg 
my shouting, another big bear which I took to be 
came rustling through the bamboo scrub on my left-hand, and 
halted within 10 paces, where lie stood looking at me I 
attempted the same method of trying to frighten bun off “ 
1 had done with tho others, but he seemed quite indifferent to 
tho sound of tho human voice or my gestures. Aot relishing 
his presence in quite so close proximity, I looked for a rtone, 
but thero was not one on the path ; SO 1 took up a handful 
half-dried mud and threw it at the brute. I his »emed |j* 
convince him that I was in earnest, or perhaps having sufficient!) 
satisfied his curiosity, he deliberately walked off. 

After tho bear adventure I followed on the track to Iwanai, 
which, though in tho Horogap valley, is a considerable distauco 
to the left of that river, and jMisses over an undulating country 
with a soil of black eartli. My guide caught me up about a 
ri and a half short of Iwanai, where we stopped. 1 hence, 
after crossing a small valley, .the truck strikes westward overall 
open grass-covered country towards the sea, with high ranges o 
mountains on either hand and the fine peak of Smfeto^ *o 
distance to the south-east. On the extremity of a sort of 
plateau one comes suddenly on the village of Iwanai with its 
spit-protected little boy. 
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I bad walked this day 20 miles over one of the worst roads 
-—if such tracks deserve the name—in the country, in bad 
weather, and at, I suppose, about the worst season for travelling. 
It being too late to go on that evening, I put up at the injoya 
for the night, and next morning a ride of a couple of hours or 
so took ine to the coal-mines at Kniyanoma, which was my 
present destination. 


VII.— Iwanai Coal Mines. 

About 80 miles in a direct line north of Hakodadi, on the 
west side of lent and a few miles northward of an enormous 
cliff known as Raiten (but erroneously placed on foreign charts 
of the present day), is the fishing-village of Iwanai, which gives 
its name to the district of coast, or boslio. The village is but a 
|n>or place. The situation in winter is bleak in the extreme, as 
it seldom happens during that inclement season tlint there is 
any cessation to the north-westerly winds which blow square in 
off the sea. A s.\v. by w. bearing touches the suore at 
Raiten and the two capes Benki and Motu beyond, which are 
all in one line. Just north of the first of these, Otatsuts lies in 
a deep bay, from which place the road to Hakodadi strikes inlaud 
across country to Oshamanibi, on Volcano Bay. 

Bearing due north, 5 sea miles from Iwanai, the little village 
of Kaiyanoma stands at the opening of a narrow valley running 
into the mountains to the eastward. Here are situated the 
government coal-mines, first discovered, I believe, in 1863, by 
“ O-sirua,” a Xnmbu officer then in the service of the Tycoon, 
who had been under instruction by two American mining 
engineers, who were employed for a period in Vesso, in 1862, by 
the government. H.M.S. Rattier gave the position of Kaiyanoma 
as latitude 43 3 5' N\, and longitude 141° 30* E. The bearings 
from the village are :— 

Coast line .N. by w. aud S. by K. 

Rocky point beyond Tomari .. x.w. by N. 

Iwanai.s. 

Cape Raiten.8.W. by s. 

ijitaz Bay.a.W. 

Capo Benki.s.w. £ \v. 

,, Motu .s.w. by \v. 

Mr. E. II. M. Gower, with his brother—then H.M. Consul 
at. Hakodadi—visited the place in 1866, and recommended the 
re-opening of the mines. Mr. Gower was subsequently appointed 
superintending engineer, and under his direction was commenced 
a tramroad from the mines to the sea. This work was interfered 
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with bv the civil war, but in the autumn of 1869 Mr. James 
Scott was sent up by tho government to complete the works, 
which he had just accomplished when 1 armed there, and had 
the gratification of seeing the first coal run down the tram¬ 
way ; in fact, 1 may say, the opening of the first jW-roud in 

JU fT(d*yanoma Valley has an average width of from 300 to 500 
yards, with grass-covered slopes on either side. It runs about 
three-quarters of a mile east, when it bends north-east, and the 
hillsides become higher and wooded with a mixture ot firs and 
hardwoods. Some smaller valleys and ravines branch off the 
main one, and the coal now being worked lies in a patch ot 
mountain between one of these running east and the north-east 
part of the main valley, about a mile and three-quarters lrorn 
tho sea. The Japanese originally worked on the north-west 
side of the mountain from the main valley, but in order to save 
another bridge which would have had to be made across the 
smnll river which runs down the valley, the mine opeued under 
the direction of Mr. E. II. M. Gower is near the top of the 
mountain on its south-west side, and the tramway runs up 
the branch vallev, or ravine, as it may be called. Ihe main 
gallery follows a seam of coal 7i feet in thickness, running 
S.N.E., and dipping not less than 45° W.x.w. Ihe gallery is 
8 feet wide by 10 feet high, and had, when I was Uiere, pene¬ 
trated between 50 and 60 yards. A smaller gallery had been 
run off it to strike a 3} feet seam. It was intended in the mam 
one, into which trucks can bo run, to work laterally both 
upwards and downwards, but this has not yet been done to any 
extent, and I think will only bo carried on upwards, as the 
labour of pumping and hauling up the coal from the down 
workings, would be better expended in opening another gallerj 
in the same seam lower down the mountain. At the mouth of 
the mine is a level terrace, which hua been formed by cutting 
out and filling up, on which a shed has been erected, where 
coal which cannot bo at once run down—as in the winter when 

the snow is deep—is deposited. , . 

The staff on the place, when I was there, was three yakomns 
—who however did little or nothing—and -13 men, including 
canwmtere, smiths, foremen, coolies,and 19 miners. Mr. bcott con¬ 
trolled the works, and everything seemed to be going on smoothh 
under liis direction. An absence of trees renders the place 
bleak, and exposed to the full force of westerly vriuds which 
blow up the valley. Carpenters’ shed, smithy, and engineers 
shop, stand alongside the line near its lower end. borne of the 
workmen likewise live there, but the miners are located in 
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dwellings near the head of the main tramway, where they are 
conveniently situated for work on the mine. 

The tramway runs right to the seaside at the village, where 
the coal was being deposited in a heap; but it was intended to 
erect sheds there. The bay at Kaiyanoma is but a diminutive 
one, having a shingle beach, and ledges of rock on either side. 
In westerly winds there is no shelter whatever, so that the only 
kind of bouts which can be used for shipping coal are such as 
can be readily hauled out iu case of bad weather. For this the 
ordinary large fishing “snnipa,” previously described, are very 
suitable. It would necessitate great cxtiense to construct a 
wharf to withstand the force of the sea, while a breakwater would 
be a work of considerable magnitude. Coal might be shipped 
iu sailing vessels from April to September, while steamers might 
take their chance of fine weather at any time, but this is very 
uncertain after October. 

That Iwauai coal will come into general use in the north of 
Japan for steam purposes I have no doubt, as, with proper 
management, it will be able to be supplied either at Hakoladi 
or the mine, in largo quantity, and at a cheaper rate than any 
other coal. Besides, it is superior in quality to most other 
Japanese kinds, while it competes favourably with Saghulin 
coaj, not being nearly so liable to break up as "the latter. It is 
a fine clean coal, of bright apjiearance when first mined, but 
becoming readily tarnished on exposure to the atmosphere and 
rain. Easily ignited, it burns freely with a whitish smoke, and 
retains a red heat a long time. It would be called by engineers 
a rather “ quick ” coal. The ash is freo from clinker. It lias 
been favourably reported on by H3LS. Salamit and llatller, and 
has been frequently used by Japanese steamers; but as vet no 
large amount has lound its way to Uukodadi. 

By. the time I reached Iuanai coal-mines I had travelled 
23G ri. I stayed there five days, and then recrossed the moun¬ 
tains to \ oitchi the way I had come; thence to Otaruuai and 
Iskari. The roads were in quite as bud u state, if not worse— 
were such possible—than when I had passed before. It took 
mo three days to reach Iskari, a distance of 31} ri. Snow fell 
every day. 

On the way I fell in with “ Shirna llangan,” a governor 
appointed under the new Kaitago arrangement for the Iskari 
province, who with a large retinue was on his way to take charge 
of his district. He was travelling in grand state, and everywhere 
along the route there were preparations made for him. In 
crossing the mountains between Iwanai and Yoitehi he had no 
less than 17 horses and 160 coolies. 
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Even' night at thus time—the middle of November—there 
was a sharp frost; the trees were quite bare of leaves, and 
already snow covered all the higher grounds—such evident 
signs of winter, that 1 was glad when one of the governor s staft 
arrived at Iskari, where I nad waited three days for nun. He 
had left his chief at Zenibako, and gone thence by laud to a 
place called Satsporo, distant 7 ri, by a bad path, lie told me 
they had decided to make the seat of government between 
Satsporo and Hasabo, although these arrangements are probably 
now changed, as a new governor has charge of the province, who 
has established his head-quarters at Otarunai, and I. believe 
intends to confine operations in the Iskari valley to agricultural 
settlements. This officer said the Governor wished mo to go 
back to Zenibako, and accompany him to Satsporo; but, urging 
the lateness of the season, I declined, promising that if 1 could 
make it convenient I would come nn again the next summer. 
I consequently ordered a canoo to be ready in the morning to 
ascend the Iskari. 


VIII.— Tue Iskari Biter. 

A little before noon on the 19th Novcnilter 1 stepped into a 
canoe which lay ready alongside the bank of the river at Iskari. 
It was manned by three Ainos, and a young Japanese was m 
charge of the provisions, See. Having taken off my boots I made 
myself snug in the bottom of the canoe, which was laid with 
dean mats, using my blankets for a covering, and the baggage 
piled behind supported my back. There was a small brazier 
containing a charcoal fire, which Japanese carry with them on 
all occasions when possible, more for lighting their pipes from 
than for anything else, although they have usually a small tea¬ 
pot with it. The Japaneso laid himself down in the bottom ot 
the boat covered with his spare clothes and sleeping-quilts, and 
as the weather was cold, with more or less snow, he seldom 
showed himself after we first started. . . , , , , 

Kadi Aino handled a long paddle, with which they poled the 
boat along in shoal water near the bank, or paddled when the 
bottom could not be reached. In this way we made fair process, 
crossing and recrossing the river, so as to keep the convex banks 
and round the points wliere the water was shallow and the current 
least rapid. We passed a number of fishing-stations, at manv 
of whicii Ainos were working, superintended by Japanese, and 

at others Japanese alone. , 

The Ainos, by direction of the Japanese, made a framework 
of vine branches over the middle of the canoe, which they covert 
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with straw mats, so as to protect him and myself from the snow, 
although I had no desire to have any covering. 

Havin'* started so late in the forenoon from lskari, we were 
able to make but 4 ri before evening, when we put ashore at 
a small station on the left bank, between the months of two 
tributary streams, known as the Hasabo and Satsporo. 11ns 
place is known as Satsporo Bito, and the only dwellings were 
Aino huts, one of which was occupied by a couple of Japanese, 
who had charge of the 6shing carried on by the Ainos. 

■flie Hasabo River is quite small, but tho Satsporo, they told 
me, is navigable for “ sampa” boats about a ri up. It is in this 
region that it is intended by the government to form agricultural 
settlements, and, from what I could learn, tho country and soil 
are well suited for such purpose. That this region is cabbie of 
producing wheat, oats, barley, maize, buckwheat, millet, liemp, 
peas, beans, onions, turnips, beet, cabbage, jxitatoes,tobacco, and 
other vegetables and fruits of a temperate climate, I think there 
can be no doubt, for the soil seems remarkably rich, and the 
climato is certainly suitable for the growth of all the productions 
of the northern part of Nipon, except rice; and it seems a pity 
that the country has so long lain waste. 

As we were passing a place this day where a number of Ainos 
were hauling a salmon-net, a young fellow wuded out in tho 
water and threw a salmon into our canoe. Asking the reason of 
this, I wns told that he knew mo in H&kodadi; and regarding 
him more particularly, I recognised him as one of seven Ainos 
whom I had prevailed upon to come to my house, where they 
were photographed by Sir. Sutton, chief engineer of H.M.S. 
Serjxmt, a very excellent photographer, in July, 1807. Curiously 
enough, that same evening an old Aino, who had been another 
of the number, brought me a present of some fresh venison and 
a couple of salmon. I learnt that he was chief of the Satsporo 
Ainos, about 500 in number. The Japanese who accompanied 
mo liad brought some snki on his own account, for trading with 
on the river, nnd I therefore got him to serve out a liberal allow¬ 
ance, which I presented to use old man, “ with a short speech." 
He went through the usual form of throwing a few drops to the 
four winds, presented me and tho Japanese in charge of tho 
station with some in a formal manner, and then retired. 

During the night there came on a heavy gale from X. and 
N.N.w., with strong frost, and the wind kept up all the day 
following, with a great fall of snow, not by any means pleasant 
for l»at travelling. 

The wind being favourable, in many of the reaches as we 
ascended tho river, the Ainos extemporised a sail out of a grass 
mat tied to a stick supported by one of the paddles held up by 
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one of them, under which the canoe flew along at a rapid rate. 

In bends of the river when the wind was “scant ’ the Ainas 
paddled or poled. Our day’s work was as far as Tszi-iskari, a 
distance of 6 ri. 

As Tszi-iskari is approached, the country bordering the river 
is in some places higher than on its lower course, and there ap¬ 
pear to be considerable tracts of grass-covered land clear of 
forest. Some portions, too, have been overrun by fire, and the 
station itself I learnt had been burnt down only a year pre¬ 
vious by a fire from the woods. This place is situated on tho 
left bank of the main river, about 10 feet above the water at 
that season, close below the mouth of a tributary stream which 
comes from the south-westward, and is, I believe, called tho 
Tszi-iskari. I was told that Satsporo could be reached by 
ascending this river, and on the map of Yezo it is shewn taking 
its rise in the neighbourhood of Siribeta Mountain. Another 
small tributary falls into the main river slightly above Tszi- 
iskari, on the right bank, and 2 miles higher up is the junction 
of tho two great branches of tho Iskari, which by reference to 
tho map will be seen to drain a much larger extent of country 
than any other river on the island. The northern branch has 
much the longest course, some of its waters being drawn from 
44 ° lat. north, and its course cannot be less than 180 geo¬ 
graphical miles above the junction, which would make its total 
length over 200 miles. The northern branch probably discharges 
considerably more water than the southern one, for the main 
river just below its junction is about 200 yards wide, while 
the south branch is only from 30 to 50. This latter draws its 
waters principally from three large lukes, tho southernmost one 
near to Taromai Volcano, aud a great extent of swampy country 
in that district. 

Japanese huve told me that a number of Ainos live on the 
north branch of tho Iskari, there being u large settlement of 
these people some live days’ travelling up it, and unother five 
days abovo that. I met a Japanese who had been seven days 
up" (say about 50 miles), where he described a great fall, so 
that the canoe has to be unloaded and hauled ui> light by a 
rope, the baggage being carried overland to above the falL 
We put up for the night at Tszi-iskari, which is 25 miles from 
the sea, and early in the morning I roused all hands, so that we 
might get away betimes, having 10 ri to do this day. There were 
some heavy snow squalls in the morning, but the day turned out 
sunshiny aud warm, and the evening dear and frosty. A short 
distance above Tszi-iskari I observed a few small stones on the 
bank, tho first I had seen on the river, but after this no more 
the whole day. As wo entered the south branch, tho Ainos 
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belonging to another canoe, which was keening company with 
us, and our own men got out on the bank, cut some sticks, 
which they stuck up on an open space, and getting some saki 
from the Japanese, went through a ceremonial, as a propitiation 
for good luck on the voyage. 

\Ve added another to our crew this day, lie was nn Amo 
whom wo met descending the river by himself in a small canoe, 
who hauled his craft out on the bank and came with us. He was 
a fine, tall, well-made man, and seemed a very good hand with 
the paddle, taking his station in the bow. 

Soon after starting again we came to another fork of the 
river, and took the southern branch. The eastern one comes 
out of a lake of considerable size near at hand. Both streams 
were of nearly equal size, about from 20 to 30 yards across, and 
apparently deep. Having made up their minds under promise 
of saki to” reach the Isaributo that evening, the Ainos worked 
well; but they had a good day’s labour. 

Isaributo is a large and well-found station, with a number of 
godowns and Ainohuts around. It is kept up for the salmon 
fishery, and for collecting deer-skins and horns, and belongs to 
the lubuts south-east coast district. 

A small, short steamer, with good power, might get un the 
Iskuri as far as this place, but might have some difficulty at 
the sharp turns of the Isaributo branch. She could anyhow 
get as far as the forks below Sbimamap, say 15 ri (about 37 
miles) from Iskari, and possibly into the lake near that place. 
The depth of water would be no impediment anywhere. In the 
event of settlements on this river, a small steamer would be 
found very useful. 

The morning of November 22 was fine, clear, and frosty, and 
the snow crackled under my feet ns 1 walked down to the river 
to the canoe. We followed the river up to a lake. All the 
smaller creeks and little bays were completely frozen over. 
Around the lake is a low and swampy country; the only rise at 
all being a distant low range of woocled hills seen to the north¬ 
east, having apparently a north-west and south-east line. 

On this route you do not pass through the body of the lake ; 
but, leaving it on the left-hand, enter one of several very 
shallow moutlis of the clear water Sitosi-kawa (river), which 
it is difficult even to get a canoe into. The distance from Isari¬ 
buto to the lake is called 3 ri, and thence up the Sitosi-kawa 
to the quaisho which takes its name from the river, 2 more. 

As our Ainos were resting for a few minutes on the bank of 
the river another canoe passed us, and went ahead. By the 
time we came up to them again they had got a stag, which they 
had taken in the river, where it had been driven by some Aino 
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dogs, and was kept at Lay. There must bo numbers of deer 
throughout this district. We likewise saw many geese, a great 
many swans, and some cranes, as well as ducks, about the lake, 
and Hying over continually. 

The water of the Sitosi-kawa is beautifully clear, and in 
great contrast to the Iskari and its tributaries. The rpmisho is 
situated on its right bank, where there is a good bridge over 
the river. It is a largo and well-found station, composed of a 
number of buildings. Large numbers of salmon are caught at 
and about this statiou. 

I intended to have stayed for a day or so at this place for deer 
shooting, but the man in charge of the station assured me that 
there were too many Ainos and dogs about the quaisho, so tlint 
I had better go on about 3 ri on the road to Yubuts, where there 
was a charcoal-making establishment that I could put up at for 
the night, if I wanted to have any sport. I therefore started 
with on Aino guide and two horses. \V e travelled along a broad 
road over a dry level country, covered with small oak and birch 
scrub, with an entire absence of underbrush. The snow was 
hard and crisp, and as I found riding rother cold work I dis¬ 
mounted, and went ahead on foot, allowing an Aino girl, who 
was going the same way as ourselves, to ride on top of my 
baggage. There has been some labour expended on this road, 
it being in some places carried on level causeways over small 
hollows. After some distance we entered a forest of thick hard¬ 
woods, skirting the left side of a deep valley, where one of the 
sources of the Yubuts takes it rise, and soon came in sight of 
deer. As one troop crossed the road in front of us, a fine stag 
stopped and lookea at me, some 70 yards distance. My shot¬ 
gun was loaded with boll; I hit him full in the forehead, and 
he dropped like a stone. The Aiuo, the girl, and I, set to work 
at once, skinned and cutup the deer. Another old “ minoko” 
(Aino woman) came up and got what meat we did not care to 
carry away, and it was dark before we had it packed on the 
horse and started on. The road then descended into the Valley 
of the Yubuts, at the head of the navigation (for bouts) of 
which there is a wooden store-house standing. A little further 
on we como to the charcoal station called Uvinai, 3 ri from 
Sitosi-kawa, where I put up for the night. 

In the morning I took tlie guide, and started with the inten¬ 
tion of deer-shooting. \Ye saw numerous herds of deer, but any 
attempt to approach them iu such weather was useless. I can¬ 
not say they were shy, for they allowed us to approach within 
two or threo hundred yards; but as I had but a fowling-piece 
I could not pretend to do anything at such a range. When 
they are alarmed they make a kind of whistling cry, and then 
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start off. The Ainas can imitate a call note they have tolerably 
perfectly, which often induces the deer to stop and listen alter 
they are Btarted, and so gives a tine opportunity for a shot. 
After going over a great deal of ground we made a curve round, 
struck the road, and returned to the charcoal station. 

The number of deer in this section of the country during the 
autumn and winter must be enormous. They are said to come 
from the mountainous country to the westward and northward, 
and from the lower Iskari Valley, probably to reach a district 
where the cold north-west winter winds ure not so severely 

After noon I started for the coast. Passing nlong the wooded 
vallev of the river, at about a ri I cume to where the road 
forks'. That to the left passes along the edge of the high land, 
and the other over swampy ground on the margiu ot a lake. 
The ground being hard frozen, I took the latter, and saw 
numbers of swans on the lake. The soil is of a volcanic nature. 

The buildings of Yubuts quaisho and its high outlook are 
visible a long distance before you reach them across u wide 
extent of meadow, which stretches from the sea inland, the 
quaisho stands right on the seashore where the river, taking a 
turn, runs for some distance parallel with the beach, before 
emptying into the sea by a narrow mouth. The mountains 
north of Ilukodadi aro visible on a south-west bearing, ami the 
jieak of liornanotaki can be seen a little more to the westward. 
On the other side land can be distinguished as far on the south¬ 
east and distant mountains lie to the east and north-east 

In 1869, Yubuts was the chief station of the district, embrac¬ 
ing Sara to the eastward and Tnromai to tlio west, and extend¬ 
ing inland to the stations on the upper waters of the Iskari. 
The principal produce is salmon, iuashikass, and oil, deer-skins 

and horns. _ v 

The distance between Yubuts on the south-east coust ot lezo, 
and Iskari on the north-west, by the ordinary laud and wuter 
route is in all 32 ri. 

By reaching Yubuts I completed 300 ri of my journey in 
Yezo, and had been just six weeks since I landed at the eastern 
end of the island. 


IX.— Volcano Bay. 

An easterly wind, bringing some rain, on the morning of the 
24th of November, did not delay my start from lubuts; but, 
mounting a tolerable horse, on a native manufactured saddle of 
foreign pattern, lent me by the head man of the station, and 
attended by a Japanese and an Aino, I set ofl with my face to the 
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westward to return to Hakododi. Had it not been that there 
was business which necessitated my return to Hakodadi, I would 
have gladly extended the journey much farther. 

Following along the line of shore, which, as has been already 
noted, takes a westerly direction, and keeping on the level turf 
a little bock from the l>each, we rapidly neared the picturesque 
volcano of Taromai. This mountain, the Japanese say, was in 
ernption 160 and 300 years ago. The country is for some dis¬ 
tance quite flat, with a great deni of swamp, but some fine 
grazing land, through which a few streams flow and find their 
way into the sea after usually skirting the shore for a distance. 
The soil is volcanic sand and gravel, which it may be said to be 
more or less all the way to Edomo (Endermo) harbour and 
beyond. 

Taromai is the end of the Yubuts district, and beyond this 
then' are few fishing-huts till Siniwi is reached, which is a verv 
poor quaisho, situated on the east side of a river flowing through 
a wide valley coming down from the mountains, which there 
roach the coast. 



T he good travelling having allowed me to reach Sirnwi early, 
I decided to go on, and, changing horses and reverting to a pack 
saddle, I started with another Japanese and an Aino. To the 
w.s.w. ofTaromai volcano is a fine group of mountains, cut by 
deep valleys. 

After going on long after dark we camo to a single house, 
ri from Sirawi, called Aiyiro, where I thought it advisable to 
stop for the night. There was only a woman at this house, the 
men belonging there being all employed fishing. She was, 
however, very civil, gave us all the accommodation she could, 
and we cooked a good supj>er of venison, the produce of my gun, 
which I had carried with me. 

I was up by daylight next morning, w hen the Aino went ont to 
look up the horses; they were not, however, to be found, having 
been probably insecurely picketed out, and broken loose in the 
night, and gone back to their station. There is always the 
chance of such an occurrence when you stop overnight at a 
place to which the horses do not belong, as the people are very 
careless in securing them. The Aino, therefore, went back for 
them, while the Japanese and myself, leaving the baggage, 
started to walk 3£ ri to the next station, called Porobets. 

At Forobets 1 obtained a horse and another guide. The tra¬ 
velling onwards is for some distance along the same level tract, 
but the highlands become more distant from the shore, which 
is terminated by a bold headland. Thence to Edomo harbour 
the country is of a very broken nature, being a succession of 
hills woodtd with oak, and intervening valleys. Although a 
fine and well-sheltered harbour, the country is of such a nature 
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h 11 round it,that unless there were any attraction on the peninsula 
itself Edomo would be useless. It is well that in selecting a 
treatv port this place was discarded in favour of Hakodadi. 

The road continues up and down oak-wooded hills till it 
reaches the bench, where are a few houses and an earthen redoubt, 
with some cedar-trees planted round it, that in former times was 
garrisoned by a few troops of the Prince of Nanibu. Then, fol¬ 
lowing the stony shore about west, and crossing some more hills, 
you come suddenly nbove a little bay, with two valleys running 
down to it, on the shore of which’ is situated the village of 
Mororau. 

Mororau gains some importance as being the place whence 
regular passage boats ply to Sawara, a village on the south side 
of the bay, at the foot of Itonianotaki, a route taken bv most 
travellers from Hakodadi to the east coast, the jaissago of a few 
hours saving two or three days’ travelling round the bay by land. 
The distance across is about 20 miles, whence by land to Ilako- 
dadi is 3-1, making 54, against 114 by the land route. One of 
these passage boats had started a little before I reached Mororau, 
but she was forced to put back that evening, and the passengers, 
who were mostly officials, came ashore and stayed at theqnaisho 
where I liad taken up my quarters. Besides these, I made the 
acquaintance of some officials who belonged to the place. 

There were at Mororau some small batteries still in existence 
which had been constructed by the Tokugana Da*so who had 
held Hakodadi during the previous wiuter anil spring. What 
they could have seen in this locality, either us a defensible 

E dition, or us having any other recommendation, I cannot see. 

ad they occupied Edomo peninsula and fortified the entrance 
of that harbour, it would have been an entirely different thing. 

I have little doubt the climate is somewhat more temperate 
on the south side of the range of mountains which run across 
the country from Taromai to Sirebets and the westward. Until 
I reached Hakodadi even, the weather continued mild, but 
November closed the autumn, and theu a winter set in. which, 
for steadiness and the amount of snow, the Jnj>nnese declare has 
not been equalled for fifteen years. The minimum temperature, 
however, was not unusually low; in fact, not so low by some 
degrees as it has reached before; but the snow covered the 
ground the entire winter without a break, which is very unusual 
for Hakodadi. I havo attached hereto some meteorological 
tables, giving the results of several years' observations, which 
will give some idea of the climate. The climate of Hakodadi 
may be taken to represent that of the whole of Yezo, with 
certain modifications. For instance, speaking generally, the 
northern part of the island will naturally be subjected to a 
more severe and somewhat longer winter, a colder spring, 
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And rather shorter autumn; but with, probably, little or no 
decrease in the summer temperature. On the north-west and 
west coast, doubtless, the cold winter winds are more severely 
felt, and there is most snow ; while the east and south-east sides 
of the island on which the Pacific breezes impinge, are exposed 
to a dump atmosphere, and the rainfall in summer is probably 
greater than elsewhere. The north-east coast, I should imagiue, 
to be on the whole the most inhospitable, as the ice driven dow n 
and packed along that shore must take a long time to melt, 
necessitating a cold spring. In fact, spring weather at Hakodudi 
is usually cold and disagreeable, and one eon hardly consider 
the summer as commencing before June. In general, I should 
imagine the west side of the island to enjoy the better summer 
weather, and the south-east side the milder winter. It hud 
been my intention, if possible, in travelling from Porobcts, 
instead of keeping on the north side of Edomo Harbour, to go 
along the peninsula and remain at some house there for the 
night; but having travelled ahead of my baggage, and being 
told at Porobets that thero was no village or even occupied 
lishing-stution in the harbour—but tliut I should be forced to 
pass the night as best I could, without my blankets—I gave up 
the idea, and went right on to Mororau. When I got there, 
not wishing to pass without an inspection of the harbour and 
peninsula, I ordered a skiff to be ready in the morning to take 
me over by water. However, when the morning came, a breeze 
sprang up which would have prevented my returning the same 
day. I was obliged unwillingly to relinquish the trip, and con¬ 
tent myself with a distant view from the heights above Mororau, 
from which I made a sketch of the place. 

Having waited to seo if there was any likelihood of the wind 
changing, it was rather late before I got away from Mororau on 
the 2tith. A messenger who had been sent out with letters for 
me from nakodadi, travelled along with me as servant, riding 
the baggage horse, while I strode a pack saddle on my blanket, 
with extemporized stirrups of straw-rope. 

Just west of Mororau the coast turns abruptly north by west 
towards Uszi volcano, of the jagged peaks and steep slopes of 
which a good view is obtained all along the road. This moun¬ 
tain stands only 2 or 3 miles from the shore of the bay. It 
has two peaks and a smaller pinnacle. Both peaks are on fire, 
and much steam escapes from them. Below them is a sharp 
ridge, having a direction abont cast and west quite horizontal; 
thence the mountain slopes down on all sides that are visible. 
At the time I saw it its upper slopes were streaked with up and 
down lines of snow— probably filling the gullies, which gave the 
mountain a zebra-like appearance. 

A deep valley cuts into the mountains on the south-east side 
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of Uszi volcano, down which flows the Osnrnbets river. On the 
east side of the river, bnt at some distance back, is a high range 
of mountains, whose lower slopes are prettily dotted with oak- 
trees, and near the sea is a high terrace. Several streams come 
down from these mountains, somo of them coloured with sulphur. 
The valley of the Osarubets is partially wooded, and there aro 
some patches of ground under cultivation by the Ainos. Thence 
along the route to and beyond Abuta, frequent pitches of cul¬ 
tivated ground are met with. In other parts of Yezo I hud not 
observed the Ainos anywhere to devote themselves to agri¬ 
culture, but I inquired here about it. and found that in this 
region they all farm more or less. They grow “awa” (millet) 
potatoes, turnips, and other vegetables successfully. Only the 
working Ainos are found in rice (£-sho daily) in this district, 
and no saki is supplied as a ration. 

Ascending out of the valley of the Osarubets, a broken, un¬ 
dulating country is pissed over, cutting off a point between tin- 
river and Uszi, and all on this track, which is iu reality tin- 
lower slope of the voh-ano, largo boulders of rock lie scattered. 
Perhaps I improperly call them boulders, because they are not 
worn or of rounded npp-nrance, as having been rolled or drifted 
to whore they are, b|it just look as if they had been flung into 
the air by volcanic action and come down where they now lie. 

Uszi is a collection of Aiuo huts, a quaisho.some other honses, 
and a temple, situated on a beautiful little lake-like harbour, 
half a mile long by a onarter broad, with a narrow entrance from 
the sea, between rocics showing themselves iu various places 
just outside and towards the eastward. 

Uszi is 0 ri from Morornu, and 2 from Osarubets River. One 
more ri along tho shore below, land sloping gradually from the 
mountains, with a southern aspect nnd clear of woods, brought 
me to Abuta. This locality lias all tho appearance of a tine 
agricultural district, and being right in a corner of Volcano 
Bay, protected both from easterly and north-westerly winds, 
ought to enjoy a comparatively warm climate. The Japanese 
tell me that rice is cultivated successfully there. Abuta is but 
a small station of itself, but is tho head-quarters of tho district, 
which includes Ilibungi nnd the const in that neighbourhood. 
It is the last “ basho" district on Volcano- Bay, the settlements 
thence towards Hnkodadi being called “ muni/’ and are tinder 
munici[>ul government. In the Abuta district there are some 
000 Ainos. 

I had expected to have lmd to stay at Abuta for the night, bnt 
as it was yet early when I reuched tliat place, I procured other 
horses, and an Aino boy us guide, and proceeded, with assurance 
from the people at the station tlmt although the road wns “not 
good,’’ it was not so bud as I should have to travel the following 
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tiny. I fonntl the road certainly was “ not Rood," for it was one of 
the worst 1 had passed over in the whole country. Between Abuta 
and Ribnngi, in fact, the passage is over three high wooded moun¬ 
tains and one lesser one. Rocky ground and mud holes alternate, 
with many very steep places, so that it requires a good pony to 
pull through the journey; luckily. I had one thnt climbed like a 
cat, anti besides was good at picking its way, if so it can be called, 
when the whole breadth of the track is one sen of mud. Before 
we had gono lmlfwav tlio sun set, and tho scene was very beauti¬ 
ful, as it disappeared behind tho hills on the south-west side of 
tho bay. We had to do, at least, one-third of the distance after 
dark. How we managed it, or rather how the horses did, 1 
cannot toll; for in the shade of tho woods it was so dark that 
it was impossible to see a few yards' distance. 1 left all to the 
horse, contenting myself with shielding my face from blows of 
branches of trees, which 1 could not see, and holding on with 
the other hand to the can tie of the saddle to keep myself in 
position when descending the steepest places. Frequently my 
horse almost lost its footing, and would have to make a sudden 
rush down the steep mountain side in order to keep on its lejrs, 
the impetus carrying him at times so far, that I thought ho 
must either roll over or continue his slide to tho bottom.^ It was 
certainly a terrible road to travel by night; and, as might bo 
expected, we did not reach Ribungi till very bite. Un this 
route we crossed one river by fording nnd another by a bridge. 
The distance is reckoned at 4J ri. 

Ribungi is a small station situated on tho shore of a bay in 
this otherwise high rocky coast, and surrounded hv high moun¬ 
tains. Tho land road onwards, as far as Sitskari, a distance of 
3J ri, is over very ragged mountains, and strikes some distance 
inland. It was described to me as very bad, and as the follow¬ 
ing morning was fine, clear, calm, anu frosty, I took the ofler 
ol' the people at Ribungi to forward me for tliut distance by 
boat. Getting out of the bay our course was s.w. and 
Wjj.W. along a high rocky shore, with fine cliff’s, pinnacles, 
caves, ravines, and such features as are peculiar to sandstone 
and conglomerate rock, of which this mountainous region seems 
to be principally composed. 

At the end of this precipitous coast we put ashore at a couple 
of houses called Sitskari. A low shore, on which is a good 
deal of drift-wood, extends thence 3 ri W.3.W. nnd 8.W. to 
Oshamambe. The mountains are much lower nnd removed 
from tho sea, leaving an interval of level scrub-bamboo, on 
which the travelling is good, which ilistauce 1 made on 
horseback. 

Osliamamlio is a village of 40 houses of Jaimnese, besides a 
number of Aino huts situated on the right bank of u river close 
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to the sea. The people told me that it was uot a very favour¬ 
able situation for agriculture, as easterly winds have much in¬ 
fluence ; it may be there is a draught across this narrow neck of 
land between the Pacific and the Sea of Japan. They assured 
me that buckwheat could not be got to ripen, if sown after 
wheat or barley had been cut, which is the usual custom— 
though a bad one—about Ilnkodadi; but that A but a, previously 
mentioned, and Yamakusinai and Otospi on the south-western 
side of the bay were much more favoured situations. 

At Oshamambe the river comes down a long valley out of 
the mountains about north-west. Here the main northern road 
ofYezo—if it deserves the name of a road at all—leaves the 
shore of Volcano Bay and strikes across to the west coast. 

Mount Sirebets, probably the highest nt< untaiu in \ezo, is 
seen from OshamamUj about north-east, and trom all along the 
west and south side of Volcano Bav, overtopping nil the coast 
mountains. It is a very fine peak, more or less conical, and 
appears to bo an active volcano. Both Romanotaki and Uszi 
volcanoes are also in view at the same time, so that, as I liavo 
before remarked, this bay has been very aptly named. 

I took dinner at Oshamambe, and then, getting fresh horses, 
rode along the good hard sandy beach of the bav 5 ri to tho 
small village of Kurowiya. Some small streams fall into tho 
bay, in one of which formerly, under the old Tokugawa Govern- 
meut, gold was washed. 

At Kurowiya the highlands approach close to tho shore, and 
there is a mass of jagged rock projecting a little into the sea, 
which is of a hard flinty nature, with veius and spherical nodules 
of white quartz in it. 

I stayed the night at Kurowiya, and next morning, getting 
away tolerably early, rode 2$ ri along u soft sandy beach, and 
on tho sand ridges s. $ w. to Yulap. Yulap is not a large 
Japanese village, but contains a great many Ainos. 

Beyond Yulap, tho road, continuing mostly along the beach, 
curves to the south and south-east 2 ri to Yamakusinai. At 
about half a ri short of the latter place I stopped to see an iron 
foundry which stands back in a small valley ubout a quarter of 
a mile from tho sea. At this place the irou sand, which is 
found in abundance along the shore of the bay, is smelted, and 
then hammered into malleable iron, which is sold in that state, 
as well as being made into knives and other articles on the 

E laee. This iron sand is found for miles along the shore of tho 
ay, in fact, more or less, as far ns the village of Mori, near 
Romanotaki volcano. It occurs likewise in a buy on the shore 
of tho Strait of Tsugar, between Siwokubi Saki (Cape Blunt) 
and Cape Y'esan. The foundry is owned by a man who has not 
sufficient capital to work the business to advantage. He has 
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an overshot waterwheel of 16 feet diameter for driving two largo 
pairs of bellows, and 6ome stampers. When I was there the 
workmen had just broken down the furnaco to pet out. a large 
mass of cast iron which had been the result of one charge; and 
for each new smelting they build up a furnace, seeming to have 
no idea how to run the metal out of the furnace into pigs. 
The out-turn of cast metal amounts to one-third the weight of 
the sand, and the wrought iron one-half of that. 

About 6 ri up the Yulap valley are lead mines, which were 
formerly worked by the Tokugana Government, but, like the 
gold washing, also given up. About four years ago they were 
re-opened by a private individual, and uow yield, along with 
the lead, a considerable proportion of silver. This man has 
likewise but a limited capital. 

There ure, besides, springs of petroleum at or near Yamaku- 
sinai, but in passing that place I forgot to inquire about them. 

1 may as well also mention in this place that there is a lead 
mine in a valley near the village of Ono, not more than IS 
miles from Hakodadi, which was formerly worked by the 
government, but has now been abandoned for some years. 
One of the first sources of wealth in Yezo are the mines, which, 
although it would be nlmost impossible for the government to 
work with a profit, might advantageously be leased to com¬ 
panies or individuals having the capital and energy to carry on 
such works. 

I took dinner at Yamakusinni, and there being some diffi¬ 
culty about getting horses mv servant and I walked, while the 
baggage was carried on one norso to Otuspi, a distanco of but 

2 ri. There we got horses again, and went on 3 ri more to 
Wasinoki, whore we stayed for the night Ynma-kusinai is a 
long straggling village, and the road thence follows a sandy and 
sometimes stony beach about F.S.E. Thence to Otuspi, the 
uplands skirt the shore, with high clay, sand, and gravel cliffs, 
above which in bad weather the track passes, otherwise the 
beach is followed The sand is mostly of iron, and many of 
the stones are rotten quartz. 

Between Otuspi and Wasinoki the track is along the beach, 
which is partly good and partly indifferent travelling. From 
the sides of some of the cliffs a yellow-ochre-looking substance 
oozes in considerable quantity. 

Wasinoki, or, as it may be called, Yasbinoki, is the largest 
place in Volcano Bay, the village running in a single street 
along the heights close to the shore. The hillsides are broken 
by some gullies aud small vallevs. On the uplands is extensive 
cultivation for a considerable distance back. The situation of 
the place is very pretty, and Bomanotaki, bearing e.s.e. over 
the farther point of the slight bay, is near enough to have an 
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imposing appearance. There are about 100 houses ami two or 
threo temples. Salmon fishing was going on when 1 passed, 
there being a net set out into tho bay from the village no less 
than 360 fathoms long, with a boat moored at the end of it. 
Besides salmon tho principal fishing is herring, iwashi, trico, 
and skate in their seasons. _ 

I made up my mind to reach Hakodadi on the -9th ot 
November, but being assured, as usual, that it was not possible, 
as tho roads were in very bad condition, I rose early that morning 
and waited some time for the horses; but as these did not appear, 
I left my servant to look after tho baggage and started on foot. 
Half a ri along tho shore and across a river took me to Mori, 
where, meeting a man with threo horses, which ho said he was 
going with to Wasinoki on government service, or “ ROJO, as 
it is called, and supposing that tho horses were for me, I without 
further parley annexed one, borrowed a small quilt to put on 
the saddle in place of my blanket, externporised a pair ot stirrups 
with tho baggage-ropes, mounted on tho pick-saddle, and reached 

• = 805* English mill*. X.R— One Japanese Ki = 2-442S3 English mill*. 

, = 2 12377 Geographical mile*. 
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Blakiston'j Journey in Ye:o. 

Hakodadi bv sunset, completing a journey of 900 miles, almost 
entirely over ground hitherto untrodden by any foreigner. 


Remarks ox the Climate of Hakodadi. 

With a mean annual temperature of 4/ ^differing little from 
that of places 10° north of the same latitude in Western and 
Central Europe, tho thermometer ranges at Hakodadi through 
S2 3 of Fahrenheit, and is subject to sudden and considerable 
fluctuations, depending mostly on the direction of the winds, 
which its insular situation, near tho shore of a great continent, 
with a vast expanse of ocean to the eastward, is sufficient to 
account for. The north-westerly and westerly winds, which 
prevail for more than half the year, are chilled with the cold of 
the plains of Mongolia and the Siberian wilds, while east winds, 
charged with moisture from the Pacific Ocean, are of a compara¬ 
tively high temperature. The wiuter would l>o even more 
severe were it not for the warm ocean current which constantly 
flows up the Sea of Japan and through tho strait separating 
Ninon from the island of Yezo. 

January and February are the coldest months, while March 
differs little from December. July, August, aud September 
are the wannest, the decrease of temperature after the middle 
of September being usually sudden. The spring is protracted 
and cold. 

The barometer is highest in October and November. Ihe 
most rain falls in July and August, at the time of tho prevailing 
easterly winds, and the most snow in December and January. 

Fog is of very unfrequent occurrence in the immediate vicini ty 
of Hakodadi. It is confined to the spring and summer months, 
but principally June. 

Is Orth-westerly winds set in in the latter part of October, and 
continue till March. South-west winds prevail in April; south 
in May; south-east in June; east iu July and August. In 
September east and west are fairly divided, the latter gaining 
the ascendency after the equinox. Thus it will be seen that 
the wind veers round gradually during the spring and summer, 
from north-west bv south to east, when at the equinox it sud¬ 
denly jumps back to westerly. Due north winds do not often 
blow at Hakodadi, and never for any length of time, while a 
north-east wind is a rarity; which peculiarity may be in part 
owing to the physical configuration of the country in tho neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

The break-up of the hot weather at the end of August and 
early part of September is usually accompanied by one or more 
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revolving circular gales, which appear at j. tho 

off from the regular* corn*, of the typhoons wl 
latitude of Formosa out to the eastward, ; ; ing 

the Strait of Corea, make the.r warm* the>8eaof Japan^p J 
with their centres to tho westward of Hakodj*- ^ 

of the gales experienced seem to foliojth» ^ h • ^ to tho 

commences at east and almost liivana V the neigh- 

wcstwunl: .hile thoM .Si only l.v a 

bourliood of Yedo an- usually mdlMWl «t Hak«lu.l only ^ 

low barometer ami rain, with often a he L ® 

the Pacific. 


V. — An Expedition through Manchuria from Pehn to Blago- 
vestchensk in 1870. By the Archimandrite> Palladios, Chief 
of the llusso-Greck Church .Mission at Pekin. Compiled 
from the Journal of the Archimandrite, and translated b\ 
E. Pelmau Morgan, f.r.g.s. 

February 26, 1872.] 

My object in this paj>er is to give some details about an Expe¬ 
dition organized by the Imperial Russian Geographical Society 
to explore Manchuria, and the maritime province of the South 

U The route taken by this Expedition diverged from that of 
Williamson,* at a point two stages north of Ginn, where, jjjnjea 
of following the road to Larin and Ashe-hoh, and thence t 
Sensing (Williamsons farthest), the Russians turned to the eft, 
and continued their journey up the right bank of the GmntJj 
or Sungari River, to its contluence with the Nonni, a tnbutan 
of the Sungari (Ta-Kiang, i.e. great river); and, after crossing 
the two rivers a short distauce above their confluence, ascended 
the left bank of tho Nonni, which Palladia considers is en¬ 
titled to rank before the Girin ula, ns the parent-stream of the 
Sungari, ns well on account of the greater volume of its waters 
as of the greater length of its course. 

Tho Russians visited the citv of Tsitsihar, near the confines 
of Eastern Mongolia, and leaving the Nonni at Morgen, crossed 
the branch of tho lling-an Mountains, which iorms the water¬ 
shed between tho Upper Amur and the head-waters of its great 
tributary the Sungari; and, after crossing the Amur at Aiklmu, 
arrived safely in Russian territory. _ 

• “ Note* on Manchuria.” By the But. Alexander W.lliamaon. ‘Journal of 
the Koval Geographical bocietjr, tol. xxxtx. 
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Their journey was, therefore, partly through a country which 
had not "been visited by modem European travellers; through 
vast prairies teeming with vegetation, where, in the words of 
the Archimandrite, “Nature welcomes the traveller as a rare 
guest, and surrounds lam with her choicest gifts,” but ulso 
through dismal swamps and thick forests, infested by innu¬ 
merable swarms of gadflies, which attacked man and beast with 
relentless fury. 

The geographical results of the Expedition are increased by 
a sketch-map of the route from Pekin to Aikhnu, drawn by the 
Russian topographer who accompanied the Expedition. 

The diary of the Archimandrite I’alladius records his impres¬ 
sions of the country and its inhabitants; and his knowledge of 
the languages of Eastern Asia has enabled him to throw the 
light of his erudition on monuments of dynasties and races of 
men who once played an im|K>rtant part in the world’s history. 

Estimating the geographical results of this Expedition, M. 
Yeniukoff, the well-known Asian traveller, says that the liussiau 
route map is the only tojwgraphical work since the time of the 
Jesuits, which includes both Southern and Northern Manchuria; 
and that it not only adds to, but, in some degree, corrects, our 
knowledge of the high-road from Pekin to Aikhun. 

On oompuriug the liussiau map with the Chinese atlas, it has 
licen found to agree very nearly with tho latter, with one* marked 
exception, which occurs in the first section of the route between 
Pekiu and Yung-ping-fu, where the distance on the Russian 
map botweeu these two cities is found to be 154 miles, whereas 
on tho Chinese atlas it is only 127 miles. So imjKWtunt a dis¬ 
crepancy must, in some measure, bo accounted for by supposing 
that, in tho earlier stages of tho route, the topographer lmd 
not formed a correct estimate of the rate of progress of his 
caravan. 

It is worthy of remark that, in that section of tho post-rood 
between Kin-chow-fu (Shwang-yang) and Mukden, while the con¬ 
current testimony of Chineso and European maps, including 
Williamson’s, the most recent of all, assign the direction of the 
road between the above-named places ns due East and West, 
the Russiun map shows that the road for the lust two stages 
(37 miles) before entering Mukden, is directed from a north¬ 
westerly direction towards that city. 

This alteration will affect the positions on our maps of the 
station of Sing-miu-tuu, and the fortress of Kiu-hu-ho, by 
removing them more than 20 miles further north; and the 
course of the Liau-bo River between Kiu-liu-ho and the sea 
would also require rectifying. 

Finally, in the section of the route between Pe-tu-na and 
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Tsitsihar, no less than twenty-three lakes are marked on the 
Russian map, whereas the old maps have only seven or eight. 
This large number of lakes shows how level is the plain* of 
the left bank of the Nonni, and also indicates the excessive 
moisture of that part of Manchuria, notwithstanding the pre¬ 
valence of dry winds from the neighbouring country of Mon¬ 
golia, whose course across tho Iling-nn Range is unim|>eded by 
the comparatively low elevation of this mn<ze in the 46th degree 
of latitude. 

The level nnturc of the plain implies a sluggish stream in 
the Nonni, and this, as a fact, is confirmed by tho diary of tho 
Archimandrite, who describes that river as forming great bays, 
in which there is hardly any current. Like most marshy rivers’ 
its channel is beset by shallows. 

'Ihe Expedition was composed of the Archimandrite Pal- 
lad ius, of the Russo-Greek Church Mission at Pekin, M. 
Nachvalnicli,* a Russian topographer, and a Chinese servant (a 
convert to the Russo-Greek faith). They selected the longest 
route via Mukden, Girin, Tsitsihnr, and Aikhun, to Blagovest- 
chensk, in Russian territory. From the last-named town there 
is stenm communication to the llankhni district The reason 
for selecting this route was its practicability for wheeled con¬ 
veyances during the summer mouths, while tho other routes 
through Eastern Mongolia and via Ninguta are only jiassablo 
during the summer for pack-aniinuls; in the winter, when the 
ground is frozen, they may be driven over in carts. 

A protectory letter (k'hu-te-ehau), provided bv the Pekin 
Foreign Office (tsung-li-yumen), granted free right of passage 
to tho travellers through tho three provinces of Manchuria 
(Mnkden, Girin, and TsiUihar), and along the Rnsso-Chinese 
frontier. 

They left Pekin on tho 30th April, 1870, by the north-eastern 

S te Tung-chi-mun, and, travelling only a short distance that 
V, halted for the night at Tung-chow, on the Pei-ho River, an 
important entrepot for tho tea-trade between Tien-tsin and 
Kalgan, ns well as for tho supplies of provisions from the north¬ 
eastern district to the capital. 

The bridge (Pa-li-Kiau, i.e. 3-li bridge, because it is 8 li from 
Tung-chow) across the canal, which unites Tung-chow with 
I’ekin, was the scene of an engagement between the Anglo- 
French army and the Celestials, commanded by Priuco San-ko- 
lin-sin. Its fame in China, however, dates from a far earlier period 
before the rule of tho present dynasty, when it was celebrated 
for its grea t strength and massive brass girders. Among other 

M. Xachrmlnich is Ihe author of the route-map from which the map accom¬ 
panying thi» paper hat been drawn. r 
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objects of interest at Tung-chow is the Buddhist temple of 
l'n-vang-raiau, in the eastern suburb of the town, dedicated to 
the guardian spirit of the corn-floating river, aud now used ns a 
store for their teas by some Russian merchants. Tung-chow is 
a busy place. Here may be seen barks laden with rice for the 
Government stores at Pekin, strings of carts with their loads of 
pulse and a small kind of millet, also intended for the capital 
and boats from Tien-tsin waiting for the pack-camels to dis¬ 
charge the supplies of tea destined for Russia via Kalgan, and 
the great desert of Gobi. 

After jeaving Tung-chow, the road crosses a branch of the 
i ei-ho River by a temporary bridge built on piles; the roadway 
is made of fascines covered with straw and clay. The Pei-ho or 
White River is usually called Yun-liau-ho (“corn-floatin'* 
River ), or simply Yun-ho (“navigable River") till it reache's 
1 len-tsm, where it is joined by the Imperial canal, and, hencc- 
torwanl to tho sea, in-are the name of Ilai-ho or Sea River. 

I he importance of this river to the Government is twofold: on 
the one hand it senes to transport their stores of grain to Tutor- 
chow, on the other to supply with provisions their garrison at 
Ku-pe-k ou, a place of some importance in the hills on the road to 
Jehor, the former summer residence of the Mancha emi>erors 
I here is still a garrison at Ku-pe-k*hou, which is also the head- 
the ^““ander-in-Chief (Ti-du) of the province of 
Ghihli. I he road pusses some large villages, Yan-tsiau, Ma-tsi-fa 
and bia-tien, following a wide open valley with a distant view 
°‘‘ he mountains to the n.e. as far as the little trailing village 
ofisao-lm (“ rustling wood ”), after passing which tho San-ho or 
tnple mulct (from its three sources) is crossed by a light 
bridge. Before arriving at the night halting-place at Pang-tsuen, 
t ho road posses tho long village of Duan-kia-ling, so called after 
the lull at tho foot of which it is situated; the scenery in this 
part of the road is very pretty. The next village L In-Iiii 
( shaded by willows ), situated on tho In-liu-ho, a little river 
also called Tszi-yun-ho, or the river navigable to the town of 
Iszi-chow, which lies to the left of the road. Supplies are sent 
by the Tsxi-yun-ho to the troops stationed near the Imperial 
eastern cemeteries. Tho slopes of red clay soil were now dis¬ 
tinctly visible in the mountains to the north—the soil on these 
mountains is almost entirely red clav; in places where they are 
broken into fissures and ravines, tiie layers of rocks denuded 
present from top to bottom a perfectly symmetrical formation; 
there are very few rocks at tho foot of the mountains. In the 
plain the soil is everywhere excellent, agriculture thrives and 
the population is dense. 

Tho next halting-place is the village of Peh-shan, at the foot 
VOL. XLIi. 
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of a hill standing apart from the range which gives its name 
to the village. At this and many other villages along the road 
our travellers found the people celebrating the holiday of the 
4th moon, in honour of which fairs were Deing held, theatres 
were opened and crowds of men, women and children thronged 
the streets in holiday dress. The road skirts the foot of the 
mountains, twice approaching their very base—its execrable 
condition considerably hindering the traveller in reaching the 
village of Tsui-ting-kiuu (“ bridge with ornamented pavilion ”); 
there is no pavilion now, and the bridge is in rains. 

Townrds the evening of the 2nd May the Archimandrite 
entered the district town of Yui-tien-hien. Yui-tien signifies the 
field of nephrite, but the town is situated in a sandy plain; its 
walls are handsome and regularly built. Strings of carts, laden 
with corn, droves of pigs from Manchuria, mules and asses on 
their way to market, and cart-loads of writing-paper from Luau- 
chow gave to the road an animated appearance. Two little 
streams lie between Yui-tien-hien, and the next halting-place, the 
dilapidated und unimportant little town of Fing-jun-hien. 
Fing-jun signifies rich or fruitful, which would imply that the 
soil of the district is rich (however that may be, the road is very 
bad); the country now becomes more hilly, indeed the whole 
district of Yuug-piug-fu is of a mountainous character—the road 
gradually ascends the neck of the range, an isthmus of high land 
which unites the northern aud southern chains of mountains, the 
ascents and descents are. continual, as the road now follows 
the windings of a ravine, now approaches dangerously near the 
edge of a precipice with an abrupt descent of some 50 feet and in 
some places overhangs terraces of red clay, so abraded and 
undermined by the rains as to make it unsafe for travellers at 
night or in rainy weather. 'ITieso hills were infested by horse- 
robbers, whose deeds of violence lately disturbed Manchuria. 
When pursued by the soldiery some of them made their wny, by 
footpaths across the mountains, to those defiles in the labyrinths 
in which they could baffle pursuit. The descent from the pass 
leading to the village of Chen-tszi-chen is long, rocky and 
difficult, the village is large and clean and its chief street is 
well provided with footpaths; the name signifies village of 
hazel-nuts, but us there are no hazel-trees here, it is probable 
that the name was derived from a store of hazel-nuts, brought 
from Manchuria. These hills abound in lime, but there is no coal. 

After leaving Chen-tszi-chen, the road approaches the 
southern mountain-chain, along the summits of which are 
mounds bearing truces of old watch-towers. The plain is here 
and there studded with volcanic cones, among the most remark¬ 
able of which is the hill of Sshuu-yaug-shan, crowned with a 
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temple dedicated to two brothers, sages of old—tlie heroic Boi 
and Shutsi—who retired to these hills and were rewarded with 
perpetual youth; their images us boys are worshipped by the 
Chiuese. On either side of the road the sandy wastes are fre¬ 
quently relieved by luxuriant plantations of fruit-trees; the 
cherry-tree, owing to its bright green foliage, standing out most 
conspicuously among them. 

Ail ascent now leads to the village of Wang-fu-tai, i.e., terrace 
from which the town of Yung-ping-fu is visible; a short distance 
beyond which the ridge of mountains terminates abruptly with 
a steep descent known by the name of Shi-ti-tszi, or stone stair¬ 
case ; above which are the ruins of an old fortress, consisting of 
three or four square towers either hewn out of the rock or so 
timeworn ns not to be distinguished from it. These towers aro 
surrounded by a kind of terrace, which is also probably hew n 
out of the rock. The leanied archaeologist here remarks that 
the fouudations of this fortress were laid at a time when, 
as the Chinese nvo spread towards the north-esist, it was 
obliged to protect its territory from the forays of the hill-tribes 
—Slian-jung. Tho position of the fortress is very advantageous 
for strategical purposes; commanding the valley of the Luau-ho, 
it is itself protected by that river on the east, while to the west 
it is connected with tno heart of the country by tho chain of 
watch-towers. The view from the summit of the Shi-ti-tszi is 
very extensive; in front and on both sides is an expanse of 
sandy plain, marking the basin of the Luan-ho; while above, 
the gloomy ruins tower over the surrounding landscape. The 
descent into tho valley is very steep. The Luan-ho is a deep, 
rapid, clear stream, about 70 futhoms wide, and is here joined 
by a tributary, the Ching-ho (more correctly Ching-lung-ho), 
which flows past the district-town of Yung-ping-fu. After 
crossing the two rivers by light temporary bridges, some 
rocky and somewhat elevated ground has to be traversed 
before entering the town. Yung-ping-fu is not large, although 
fortified and garrisoned by some troops. From tho earliest 
period it was a place of great military importance ; its inhabi¬ 
tants, owing to the hilly and rocky nature of the district and 
the ungenerous soil, could barely find subsistence, and were 
forced to seek other means of livelihood by emigrating, like tho 
inhabitants of Shan-si and Shan-tung, iu large numbers to Man¬ 
churia, where they ure chietiy engaged in trade. The district 
of Yung-ping-fu is the boundary of the country known in official 
language by the mime of King-tong, i.e. the country east of 
the capital; a province celebrated as much for the fertility of 
its sou as for its breed of cattle and forests of timber, und 
capable of supplying large quantities of food to Pekin when 
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necessary. Some rocky hills lie beyond Yung-ping-fu, where- 
the road is hewn out of the granite rock, and is, in some places, 
hardly wide enough for one vehicle to piss. Some of these 
narrow passages are one-third of a mile long, and the drivers 
shout at the top of their voices before entering them, to give - 
warning of their approach. 

The next village, Shwang-wang, is near two volcanic cones; 
the name Shwang-wang (which means to look at one another), 
was doubtless suggested by the position of the two hills near 
the village. The road now follows a defile in the mountains, 
and after crossing a sandy bed of a river, enters the little town 
of Funing-hien, about 5 miles to the north of which a dark, 
wild mountain-range is visible. The tint-roofed houses cliarac- 
teristic of Manchuria indicate the vicinity of that country. 
Elms (yii-shu) and poplars (yang-shu) grow in abundance, and 
serve for building purposes ; the souared timber prepared from 
both descriptions of trees is probably sent from here to Tien¬ 
tsin by sea (the sea-coast is only 30 Ii distant). After passing* 
the little village of Yui-Kwan (*. e., elm-tree outpost), surrounded 
by elms, the night halting-place of Shin-shui, i.e. deep rivulet 
(also called Shin-ho-pu) at the western extremity of a long hill, 
is reached. 

The 6th of May found the travellers beyond the limits of 
China proper. From the village of Fan-oha-tien the northern- 
range is seen to terminate on the east with a cone. The plan¬ 
tations of trees are rare, and the population proportionately 
scanty; the hollows are filled with quicksund, and the red 
clayey soil is seamed with many a ravine and dried watercourse. 
In a slight depression in the ground, surrounded by beds of 
sand and shingle, lies the town of Lin-yui-hien, close to tho- 
barrier, and watered by the clear swift stream of Shi-tau-ho- 
(rocky river), formerly called Yui-ho, elm-tree river; whence 
the town derives its name of Lin-yui, i. e. on the elm-tree river. 
The entrance to this town is from the east, so that it is necessary 
to make a considerable circuit before entering the outer gate. 
A second gate in a thick, high wall, leads to the inner town, 
which is more lively and better populated than could have been 
expected from the deserted appearance of the environs. A 
canal surrounds the town on the north. After crossing over a 
stone bridge our travellers drove into the enclosure of the guard¬ 
house or Ting, presided over by Fang-yui or Kwan-ta, the 
frontier commissioner, who examined their passports and inter¬ 
rogated them as to their identity, their rank and station in life, 
the object of their journey, the probable duration of their stay 
in Manchuria, dec.; after which they were allowed to proceed on- 
their journey through Manchuria. 
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On driving out of the gates of the guard-house a good view 
is obtained of the great wall of China, which trails its length 
like a huge serpent over the summits of the chain of lulls on 
the north-west; while to the south of the gate it extends for 
barely three miles to the sea: hence the mime of Shan-hai-kwan, 
i.e. gate between mountains and sea. The wall is built of 
bricks, and in its present state was the work of the Ming 
dynasty; but traces of the earlier great wall, built by the cele¬ 
brated Tsin-Chi-Hwang-ti, are said to be found near the sea; 
and some of the watch-towers and parts of the rampart still 
remain on the hills. The mountain-range extends from Shan- 
hai-kwan, apparently in a n.n.e. direction, for a great distance, 
throwing ofi detached spurs to the S.E., across which the road 
-lies over rocky devotions of a reddish colour; from the summit 
of one of which the sea is visible. Not far from the fortress the 
road passes over a hill, from the summit of which emigrants 
leaving China can obtain a farewell view of the barrier, and 
homeward-bound travellers first catch sight of their native 
land. Hence it bears two names, Tsi-hunn-ling, hill of sorrow, 
and Huan-hi-ling, hill of joy. A hamlet called Hung-kiung-tsz 
(red wall) is then passe 1, half a mile from which stands a soli¬ 
tary rocky cone, crowned with a templo called Tsin-nfi-miau, 
and dedicated to Siui-ming-tain, the renowned wife,about whom 
there is a pretty legend. When Tsin-chi-Hwaug-ti drove 
100,000 men to build the great wall, this woman's husband 
was among the number; time passed and no news were received 
•of him, so at length she determined upon setting out alone and 
on foot to find him. Arrived at the sea-coast near tliis place, 
she discovered that her husband had died at his work, ana had 
Wen buried by his comrades at the foot of the great wall. 
Distracted with grief at the news, the poor widow sought out 
her husband’s tomb, and, after bewailing his fate, dashed her 
bead against the great wall. The stones were moved to com- 

I iassion by her grief and devotion, and the wall fell and buried 
icr upon her husband's tomb. This legend lias formed the 
•subject of several Chinese poems, holding up to universal exe¬ 
cration the memory of Tsin-chi-Hwang-ti. A stone statue of a 
weeping woman stands on ground commanding a view of the 
sea on one side, and of the great wall on the other; and an 
inscription on the temple runs as follows:—“Where is the 
Emperor Tsin now? The great wall bears him everlasting 
hatred, though Tsin-nii is still remembered; and a stone wifi 
perpetuate the memory of her conjugal fidelity.” 

Upon enteriug the Kwon-tnng, i.e. the country east of the 
frontier, the travellers met crowds of people on the road, some in 
•carts, others riding horses, mules, anil asses, but mo>tly on foot. 
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These were chiefly traders and miners, natives of the province of 
Slmn-si, returning home from the gold diggings (pau-di, i.e. 
“precious earth”) in the East. They passed silently along the 
road, with grave, anxious faces, tanned by exposure to the 
weather, and begrimed with dirt: parties of them were here 
and there seen resting under some tree or partaking of a meal; 
there were women and children among them, and the same 
grave silence was observed during the halt as on the march, as 
if their thoughts were engrossed with their hard-earned store of 
wealth, which they carried tightly bound up in their belts. 
There were poor ragged pedestrians among them, faint and weak 
from hunger, who could hardly drag their weary limbs along. 
Occasionally a gaily-dressed Mongol lama would ride past, 
mounted on a handsome mule or a horse, on his way to make a 
pilgrimage to his saint at Wu-tai-shan. 

nut these wayfarers are not the only objects to arrest the atten¬ 
tion of the traveller in a country replete with historic interest, 
and abounding in traces of old wars and military occupants. 
Almost ever)’ knoll in the rolling landscape is crowned with a 
cone-shaped tower, some in a good state of preservation, others 
half ruined and overgrown with grass and underwood. These 
towers are built of excellent bricks, and stand on ouadrangular 
terraces; they are about thirty feet high, gradually narrowing 
towards the top, where they finish in embrasures: their circular, 
well-proportioned shapes look well from a distance, and if they 
only had convex roofs would closely resemble the Roman towers. 
Many of them have crumbled away, till nothing is left but a 
heap of rubbish. They are now called Dun-tai, i.e. “ watch- 
towers " or “ beacon^” but they were originally intended to 
serve another purpose. They were built dunng the Ming 
dynasty, along the great highway of the present province of 
Shing-king (Mukden), and were then called Ln-tai, t. e .“ roadside 
towers,” and were designed to serve as towers of refuge to 
succour travellers from the forays of the Uriankha und Churchi, 
for which purpose a few armed soldiers were stationed in each 
tower, whose duty consisted in letting down light ladders to 
rescue fugitives. 

The first night in the Kwan-tung was passed at the hamlet 
of Lau-kiun-tun (“old military settlement"). It should be 
remarked that a new regulation has been introduced into the 
inns in this part of the country; every traveller must pay for 
food whether he has his own provisions with him or not. If 
dissatisfied with the fare, he can order some more, but he must 
pay for every dish which has been served to him. 

The buildings here are peculiar in their architecture; the walls 
are mostly made of rough, red stones, cemented together with 
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clay and lime; the roofs are slightly curved, presenting alto¬ 
gether an original appearance. In winter, when the roads are 
passable for heavy loads, the spacious courtyards of the inns 
are crowded with travellers. 

Their next halt was at the fortress town or settlement of 
Tsian-wei. These fortresses, called in .Manchuria “ wei ” and 
“so,” were built during the Ming dynasty (1368-1044), and 
were garrisoued in the proportion of 5600 soldiers to each for¬ 
tress of the first rank, “ wei," and 1120 to those of the second 
rank, “ so.” They were further subdivided into tsian, “ primary,” 
and chung, “ secondary.” The military force kept in Manchuria 
by tho Ming emperors numbered 200,000 men, who were chiefly 
employed in keeping under control, nud resisting the attacks of, 
the Uriunkha, the (Jhurehi, and tho Coreans. Since the acces¬ 
sion of the Manchu dynasty, several of theso fortresses have been 
dismantled, and the garrisons converted into military agricultural 
settlers. The staple food in this part of the country, and further 
eastwards, is dry-volley rice, which makes an excellent porridge; 
this rice is also called king-mi, i.s. “rice of the capital, alter 
Shing-king (Mukden), not after Pekin: the best quality is per¬ 
fectly white. There is also an inferior description of a yellow ish 
colour ; in China it bears the name of Khan-dau-mi, “ dry-valley 
rice,” and Lau-tai-mi, “ old white rice.” The people said that 
they sowed it in the second xuoon (March), and gathered it in 
the eighth moon (September). The district is also famous for its 
excellent pork. 

On leaving Tsian-wei, tho journey was continued alternately 
across rocky, sandy plains, and over hill and down dale to Chung- 
lrnu-so; a fortress in a good state of preservation, surrounded by 
a large flourishing town, which is now one of the most important 
industrial and commercial centres in Manchuria Soon after 
fording the Jiiu-chow-ho Kivcr, the road ascends the hill of Pau- 
hung-ling, the smooth, treeless slope of which is studded with 
burial mounds of red clay. Springs of wntcr force their way to 
the surface of the ground in ull directions, and indicate the 
proximity of the water to the surface, even on the high ground. 
With the wind from the S.W., the temperature became much 
lower. A view of the sea is soon obtained from the slope of a 
hill near the sea-shore, at a little village called Wang-hai-tien, 
i.e. “ place whence the sea is visible,” with the two islands ofTsiii- 
hwa-tau, “island of Aster,” and Tau-hwa-tau, “peach-blossom 
coloured island,” near tho coast. The plain here is covered 
with a rich, black loam; tho rocks are of a violet and yellow ish 
colour. Avoiding the town of Ning-yuen-chow, with its lofty 
wall and moat, the travellers entered a valley in tho mountains. 
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CTg “ t *“P 1 ®' “ n ^alted for the uight at the village of Han- 
tsaii-lmg, so called after the pass in its vicinitv. The hill near 

S.l towefan/ V ° Ca,,,C ^ crowned with an 

J. L!? TK ? n * Con ,^' c ° 0 “ s and P»»fnl feature in the land- 
vi JmK 15 Tai-tsz-shan, i.e. “Tower-hill." The 
villa,,© s 10 h from the sea-coast. After leaving Han-tsau-lin^ 
the road passes within l miles of the sea, which glistens in the' 

nlxr'r.K 0 ^,^ tru,H ? g vi,ln "° of Lian-shan, which lies 
next on the road, has a market-place, where all kinds of common 

ensds, largo quantities of fish, a long pointed onion, and the 
inevitable spinach, are exnosed for sale. Broad-brimmed 

, are in lar ? e numbers; they arc 

made of a kind of reed-grass, called timitsi, and protect 
the wearers both against sun and rain. To the Feft of 
us village is a range of hills which give it its name of 
Lian-slian, “continuous hills.” -The road now passes some dan- 
gerous morasses, and is u good deal submerged in places. \n 

TPS?”, “t SO ? n n l, '. ain0,, u 0f the <*>veril *ith ^aft 
rp “' f ;* ^’m and -i 8tU< i ded Wlth two Volcanic islands, called 
re. pectively Ta-pi-kia-shan, and Siau-pi-kia-shnn, from their 
resemblance to a wnt.ng-brush holder. The villages of San-vi- 
nuau, so called after the temple, and Ta-shan, (“ hill of the 
tower, ) are next passed; the latter is watered by a rapid stream 
which joins the sea. Gau-kiau (high bridge), a prosrenmTvil 
lage, is the next halting-place. Near the hills ^ing-ahan 

iS* ft 11 ? S “'.'S* s 1 lum (pme-wood hill), a road branches 

off to the left to hin-chow-tu a well-known district-town of 

£*« ^ nc "T’ w ' th 11 lar B° trade. leaving this town to 
the left, the high-road crosses the Siau-ling-ho (little cold 
mcr) a clear mountain-stream, upm which the town of Kin- 
chow-lu is situated, and soon afterwards posses the village of 

Ssr Ko midd f , - v "»'»'w r»m i,in, as* 

are near it). Ihe distance from Shwnng-yang to Kin-chow-fn 
is reckoned to be 20 li. Passing through 2me un^fivlted 
J®*® 1 .! 7 ’ J"* of trees, the travellers now crossed the Ta-lin^-ho 

Thin Wo WUCh , gIVeS ' tS narno to the village neaMl.e 
heMi. ,^hfc T y i‘ d u an ,mp0r,an ''° and reputation during 
R • , cl ‘ h “ 8 mnce qnite died away. Its dilapi¬ 

dated houses, deserted streets, and closed inus,mve it a mo m l 
and poverty-stricken ap^amnee. The rirer% to Tote is 
100 fathoms wide, and is crossed by a ford; the water is thick 
and the channel muddy, although its banks are sandv for a great 
distance. The country east of the Ta-ling-ho was sufferin'* from 
famine, owing to a bad harvest; the price of nroviSSS. hS 
enormously increased, and beggars were numerous. Some of 
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the inhabitants, driven by want and starvation, had joined the 
bauds of highway robbers who infested the hilly country, aud 
caused the officials to be continually on the alert. 

The attention of the Russian traveller was now directed to a 
•remarkable chain of hills, called the Shi-san-shan (13 hills), 
which are divided into 13 distinct peaks. These hills are of 
volcanic origin, the furthermost is rent asunder from top to 
bottom, and is said to contain a small lake; the direction of this 
remarkable chain of hills is north-east; on the south they are 
surrounded by a level plain; their sides are composed of rude 
musses of perpendicular rocks, lu the distance looms the great 
mountain range of Kwang-ning-shau, of which these hills are a 
branch. The travellers were much impressed with the grandeur 
of the great range, which, under the classical name of Iwu-liui, 
takes so prominent a place in Chinese history and superstitions. 

These mountains apparently consist of bare steep rocks piled 
one upon another; their name Kwan"-ning-shun is derived 
from a town near them ; they are also called Liu-shan, or the six 
hills, owing to the six tiers or terraces which mark their ascent 
from the plain, but their classical name is Iwu-liui, a name not 
•of Chinese origin ; they are mentioned at u very remote period 
of Chinese history, when China first learnt to know the country 
north-east of her own territory. Iwu-liui was for ages honoured 
as the guardian mountain (Chen-shan) of the province of dark¬ 
ness, t. e. Manchuria of the present day; and was named one of 
the twelve celebrated mountains which were appointed guardians 
of the twelve provinces of the Celestial empire. All the dynas¬ 
ties of China, including the one now reigning, have paid homage 
and sacrificed offerings to this rnnge. The Chinese believe that 
mountains, in pressing upon the soil, impart stability to the 
udjacent country, and assist the inhabitants to retain possession 
of it; hence the spirits of the mountains as ruling powers of the 
•country, together with the spirits of the seas and rivers; and in 
Manchuria, the spirit of the thick forests, entitled by the Kins, 
" Prince of the beautiful shade ” (kin-yin-hou), were ever vone- 
•rated and worshipped: invaders before entering the enemy’s 
country first made oblations and sacrifices to the genii of the 
mountains in order to propitiate them. The Manehus honour 
the Iwu-liui as a pendant to the Cliang-po-shan, both which 
mountain ranges protect their empire in this country. Iwu-liui 
is also an everlasting monument to the prince of Kitan, Jen- 
hwang-wang, upon whose memory Chinese geographers and 
historians love to dwell. When the' founder of the Kitan empire 
in China (Tai-tsu) put an end to tho sovereignty of the Po-hai 
in Manchuria, he made the conquered country a dependency or 
vassaldom of China, under the name of Tnng-tan-go (Eastern 
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Kitan), and appointed his son, Jen-hwaug-wang, viceroy over 
it. This young prince was devoted to literature and science; he 
collected a great number of manuscripts and Chinese books, and 
built a library and study on the very highest peak of the Iwu- 
liui Range. Here he passed his days in complete solitude, with 
the single diversion of looking at the sea. Iwu-liui also contains 
the burial-place of the Kitan Tai-tsu. According to Chinese 
geographers this range is distinct from any other; it occupies an 
area 230 li in circumference, and is 130 li distant from tuo sea. 
Its formation is very different from that of the other mountains 
of Manchuria. 

The little village at the foot of the Shi-san-shan Mountains, 
where the travellers passed the night of the 10th Mav, is called 
Chang-sin-tien ; at tliis stage of the journey the road gradually 
leaves the hilly country as it approaches the basin of the 
Limi-ho River, henceforward the inhabitants are no longer 
called llan-jen (Chiuese), but Mantszi, a name applied to all 
the Chinese immigrants, whether permanently or only tem¬ 
porarily settled in Manchuria. The name originated during 
the reign of Kublai Khan, who dispatched large colonies of 
3Inntsziun—i.e. Chinese soldiers—to the borders of Corea, to 
resist any invasions of the Japunesc, which he apprehended 
might ensue after his unsuccessful expeditions to their country'. 
These Man tad have nearly absorbed the native races of Man¬ 
churia; they are chiefly from the provinces of Shan-tung,Shan-si, 
and Chihli. The Shan-tung provincials are the most numerous, 
they form the settled agricultural class of the population ; 
their dialect is spoken in Manchuria, and the influence of their 
civilization is so great as to prevail throughout the country. 

The Shan-si provincials are the roving commercial class, they 
are the bankers, merchants, tradesmen, and pawnbrokers. 
They are remarkable for their wonderful aptitude in acquiring 
languages, so that in all their dealings with the trines of 
Manchuria—as with the Russians at Kiachta—they speak the 
language of their customers, pronouncing the words with 
peculiar grimaces; the only language which they discard as 
useless to them in their business is the Mancha, wliich bids fair 
to become obsolete at no distant time. 

The villages of Siau-heh-shan (black hillock) and Hu-kin- 
wo-pu, and the hamlet of lJan-la-men, only remarkable for the 
marsh which lies across the chief street, were successively 
passed. The abominable state of the roads, never mended or 
cared for, with deep ruts into which the wheels of the Chinese 
carts sink up to the axle-trees, and full of quagmires in which 
the poor horses struggle for hours up to their nellies in mud, 
excites lively protests from the Archimandrite at the apathy 
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and superstition of a people who consider that bad road, are 
evils no more to be avoided than a pale of wind, a flood, or a 
drought. It happens not unfrequently that after toiling for 
hours over an execrable road, a beautifully made bridge w 
passed near some insignificant hamlet, with its marble slab and 
inscription, commemorating the gift of some generaosdonor 
whose munificence is little appreciated by the ungrateful 

The low sandy ground was sown with nmrsh rice (bm-tszi), 
the grain of which is used as food for cattle while the straw 
serves for thatching the houses. The villages of biau-pei-ki-pu 
and Ta-pei-ki-pu (Little and Great White standard) are now 
mussed,; the population in this district is partially composed of 
military Mancha settlers, who have been here for some time, as 
Chu-fang—«. e. garrison troops—and whose organization is 
exactly similar to that of the Manchu troops in 1 ekm. although 
they are distinguished from the latter by superior industry anti 
energy; their military and civil chief is the Viceroy 
tsziun. All their settlements are well provided with schools 
for the education of the young. Soon after leaving i a-pei- 
ki-pu the large settlement of Sin-miu-tun (new peasants 
colony) is passed; this place is almost a town in size, and 
is ruled bv its own governor or Tung-chi; the trade is enormom, 
and the notes of its bauks are as current os thoee of Mukden. 

The Liau-ho River was for centuries the military frontier ot 
China ; on its right bank, near the ferry, stands the fortress of 
Kiu-liu-ho, so tilled after the ancient namo of the nver, amt 
now garrisoned by troops commanded by a Manchu officer. 
The river is wide, and has an average depth of 10 le ®|> 
small trading junks ascend it, but the navigation 
and only practicable for larger craft at high water, the trade 
between Mukden and Newchwang being chiefly earned on 
carts and pack-animals. After crossing the river on a raft by 
means of a rope stretched across from bank to bank, t 
travellers entered the Liau-tung-*.* country east of Jthe 
Liau-ho—which excited their admiration. The level plain is 
varied with plantations of willows and poplars, now marking 
the boundaries of fields and homesteads, now ousting a welcome 
shade over some burial-place, now clustered in groves round 
a temple, and frequently planted in splendid avenues along the 

^ArS^nTlrid^'is crossed at the village of Ta-shi-kiau 
(great stone bridge), and the pagoda of Ta-wan lies to the left. 
\ conspicuous object in the distance is the lama temple of 
PauTenTto the west of Mukden, shaded by u thick grove 
of trees. This temple was built in 1U38 by the second lvlian of 
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thei Manchn House, thirteen years after the removal of his 
residence from Hetu-alii [Sing-king, or the capital of the mani¬ 
festation (of the dynasty)] to the city of Shing-yang, afterwards 
named Mukden [m Chinese, Shing-king, i.e. the metropolis 
Vr ,P r08 ,P en 1 t y (o f the dynasty)], to receive the idol Mnkhu- 
liala, the defender of the faith. This idol was cast durin" the 
time of Kuhlui Khan, by the celebrated Pakbalama, for the 
temple of the hill, W u-tai-shan, whence it was removed to the 

tx ' rP 0 *!? : Khutuk,lta Siarto brought it to the Klmu 
of Chakhar Lm-dan. Win n the Manchu invaders conquered the 
land of the Chakhars, a lama of the name of Morgen presented 
the idol to the Manchn Khan. It was carried into Mukden 
•with great ceremony, and a building worthy to contain it was 
forthwith commenced. A large quantity of gold and silver was 
lavished on the decoration of the tempfe. Such is its history 
^inscribed m four languages on a monument in the temple, 
the Khans of Manchuria from the first showed a sympathy for 
lama Buddhism, and placed one of the Buddhist divinities near 
their new residence to protect it; this god is represented us a 
tern ue black giant. At Pekin there is another Buddhist saint 
the sandal-wood idol of Buddha, made, so it is said, during his 
lifetime. Temples, cemeteries, and gardens, surround Mukden: 
the citv lies in an open plain of a clayey soil, bare of trees and 
seamed with ravines, and is like Pekin on a smaller scale. The 
outer wall is made of mud, with plain gates, and without towers; 
the inner wall is built of bricks, and has towers and ramparts 
1 he streets are regularly laid out, well paved mid full of shops 
I he trade ls large as the trade routes from Newchwang, China 
pro}>er, Corea, Inner Manchuria and Knstem Mongolia converge 
here Among tho special objects offered for sale at the shops 
are furs (although the best sables from the district of the Goltli 
are now taken to Busan), ginseng, and articles in nephrite. 

1 he tradespeople are chiefly from the province of Slum-si and 
trom \ung-pmg-fu. The fuel used at Mukden is an inferior 
kind of mineral coal, quarried in the Po-si-hu Mountains, some 
distance south-east of Mukden. The Hun-ho, a tributarv of tho 
Liau-ho Inver, flows on the south side of the citv. 

• . T t® ” Bra ® » f Mukden* is never applied to that citv bv the 
inhabitants of Manchuria: the official names are Sli'ing-kin^ 
and * ting-hen, the latter of which means seat of government 
but the vulgar name is simply King, or capital city. Its old 
name of Shin-yang is in general use with the mercantile and 
lower classes. Lhe cities of Mukden and Sing-king ore held 
sacred owing to the tombs of the first Manchu khans beiim 
- -__ © 
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situated near them. Till tlie beginning of the present century, 
the Bogdo-khans considered it to be their sacred duty to visit 
at least once during their lives the tombs of their ancestors; 
but since the reign of Kia-king, these visits have been dis¬ 
continued, a circumstance which may account for the neglected 
state of the roads and bridges, which have been allowed to fall 
into decay, the ditches on either side of the road to la* 
chokes! up with grass and weeds, and the trees cut down, or 
otherwise destroyed. Owing to tho number of Chinese. in 
the province of ’Mukden, and tho superior advantages which 
the district offers to settlers, high courts of law are established* 
just like those of Pekin, with the exception of tho court of 
Chins. 

The direct trade-route to Tsi-tsi-har and Aikhuu is directed 
through the willow fence at the Pass of Fu-kwho-inun, and passes 
through the nomad districts of Kortsin and Korlos, and tho 
Chinese agricultural settlements of Chang-tu and Chong-chnn 
(Kwan-cheng-tszi); but our travellers preferred adhering to 
their original plan of travelling by way of Girin, although 
uncertain if conveyances could be hired from the last-named 
place to Aikhnn. 

Leaving Mukden by tho eastern gate, the travellers continued 
their journey northwards. Soon after passing the outer wall, 
the road ascends n clayey lull. Tu-hang-tszi, with u handsome 
temple on its southern side, dedicated to the warrior and patriot 
Hwan-ti, who, under the name of Hwan-yui, distinguished 
himself during the civil wars of tho 3rd century in Chino, 
when he fought and fell in tho legitimate cause of the Khans; 
his memory is still revered in Chinu, and his heroism is 
rewarded by being deified under the titlo of Hwan-ti. Tho 
first halt was made at Ta-wa (great hollow), where one of the 
blind troubadours who are so frequently met with in these 
inns, sang ditties expressive of go<xi wishes to the travellers, 
accompanying his soug with a guitar. The road lay across the 
spurs of the eastern range of mountains, now and then 
descending into the plain of the Liau-timg. The Man elm 
settlement of Tsiug-shi-tai is soon passed, the country appearing 
to bo deserted after the busy life of Mukden and its neighbour¬ 
hood ; plantations of trees are rare, although the spruce fir may 
occasionally be seen. There is a curious superstition observed 
in Manchuria on sending tho bodies of tho deceased back to 
China. A supply of tickets is obtained from the temple, Cheng- 
whong-miau (the penates of the town) in which tho deceased 
livcd,°and one of these tickets is burnt on passing a barrier 
or crossing a river in order to propitiate the good genius, and 
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ensure free passage for the spirit of the dead, which, according 
to their belief, follows the body. 

From the summit of llama-ling a line view is obtained of a 
range of mountains to the north, with a beautiful valley inter¬ 
vening. The station of Eh-lu, or I-lu, situated between two 
branches of the range, is said to occupy the site of an ancient 
town, Ek-lu-hien, called after some undent inhabitants of 
Manchuriu, the Eh-lu (Yih-low); it is now colonised by Chinese 
immigrants from Shan-tung, who left their own country, and 
settled here when the irruption of the Manchus into ’China 
opened the road to immigrants from that country, and oppor¬ 
tunely relieved them from the effects of a bad harvest uud 
superabundant )>opulntion. The settlement of Eh-lu is very 
large, one end of it abutting on the j>ass. 

The next place is Fa-cha-tun, situated on the level ground 
at the foot of the hills; these tuns, or settlements, are colonised 
by military agricultural Manchus of the old stock (Fo-Manchu), 
who settled here when the Manchu regiments were increased • 
they lie both within and without the willow palisudes. The 
town of Tie-ling-hien is scattered over a largo extent of ground 
near a long ridge of high land (Tie-ling), which overshadows 
the town, it is entered hy a fine level road, through a graceful 
stone archway. This town is the Birmingham and Sheffield of 
Manchuria. The clashing blows of hammer on anvil, and 
creaking bellows, resound on all sides, os tho sturdy smiths ply 
their work, while crowds of country-folk surge hither and thither 
in the lurid glow of the blazing furnaces. The iron is obtained 
from the Tie-ling, ue. iron range. 

The 16th May being the 28th day of the fourth moon, is 
dedicated to Kian-nian-miau, the fen’iuJe divinity of Tie-ling; 
the roads were thronged by female votaries in holiday dresses 
on their way from the neighbouring villages to pay their respects 
at her shrine. Apart from its importance as a" seat of manu¬ 
facture, Tie-ling possesses nn historical interest, owing to tho 
fact of its having originated the feud between China and Corea, 
which terminated in the downfall of the Gau-li (Coreanj 
dynasty, and tho rise of tho present dynasty of Chao-sian. 
The Corcon house of Gau-li traced its descent from the ancient 
Gau-gon-li, and therefore claimed relationship with tho princes 
of Po-hai, asserting its right to the whole of tho Linu-tung 
territory; these pretensions led to the war which, as wo have 
remarked, resulted in the overthrow' of the Coreau power. 
A little village 10 li north of Tie-ling, called Gau-li-chan 
(Corean), is a humble monument of a once powerful empire. 

Chung-hu and Shn-ho are two villages lying next on the 
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rod, which Boon ascends an elevuted plain, on which the settle¬ 
ment of Sun-kia-tun is situated, where the travellers halted to 
rest. All these hills are of a red clayey soil, bare of trees, with 
uentle slopes, covered with verdure, which contrasts with the red 
fissures in their sides. Kui-ynan-hien, on the Tsing-ho, lies to 
the left of the road. The upper course of this stream (*.«. the 
Tsing-bo) flows post the fortress of Hata, once inhabited by a 
people of that name. The fortress of Kai-yuan-hi. n was ot 
great importance during the reign of the Ming emperors, when 
it served to maintain their supremacy over the Mongol tnbo ol 
Uriankha on the one side, and the Churchi, also called Khaisi, 
on the other. During the rule of the Mongol dynasty in Linna, 
Kai-yuan-hien was the centre of government for the ''hole 
north-east of Manchuria. The scenery along this part of the 
road is very pretty; beautiful streams meander through the 
well-cultivated land. Tho village of Kin-sheh (/.«. ninth com¬ 
mune, or village of settlers) is situated close to the willow 
palisades, which are considered to bo the boundary' between 
the provinces of Mukden and Girin. These far-famed palisades 
(Lui-tian-bian, i.e. froutier of willow fencing, or Lui-bian “ willow 
frontier”) may safely be'erased from our maps, as no such 
fencing is now to be scon; trees there certainly are on some ol 
the hills, but they are not uncommon beyond the boundary. 
Some slight elevations like mounds are here and there noticed, 
but whether these are the remains of the fence or not it would 
lie difficult to determine. According to a Chinese eyewitness, 
more than a century ago tho fence consisted ot stakes from 
2 to 4 feet high placed crossways so as to form a trelliswork; 
another writer affirms that these stakes had grown into trees, 
but trees are plentiful on these hills, and it would be impossible 
to say which aro artificially planted. Weh-yuan-pu-men, ue. the 
gate of Weh-yuan-pn, as the village is called, is a plain guto 
lead in" through a mud wall, which is eoutinned for a short 
distance to the right and left of it, and is flanked by a guard¬ 
house inhabited by a few soldiers, whose duty consists in examin¬ 
ing the passports of travellers and reporting their names to the 

superior authorities. . 

Tho travellers now entered tho province of Ginn by a valley 
closed on the left by some wooded hills. Their first halt was at 
the vilhigo of Mimi-hwa-kioi (street of cotton), a name given it 
by the ^Shan-tung immigrants, who discarded its original 
Manchu name of Mongu-kliolo (Mongol vnlley). The road 
follows for some distance a beautiful vulley, watered by a 
bright stream, with a chain of smooth even hills to the left, 
so even as to appear artificially levelled, with steep triangular 
descents into the valley, well clothed with underwood. At the 
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wood of Yang-shu-ling-tsze (poplar-woody another custom-houso- 
is passed.* 

The road now passes over some bad morasses, which are 
bridged over with boughs forming an uncertain footing for the 
mules. To the left of the valley stands a ruined fortress, with a 
winding staircase leading to its summit. Passing the fortress of 
Kh-hch-khotan, the former residence of a prince (beh-leh) of a 
Manchu tribe called Eh-hch, the road approaches tho station 
of Ek-heh (I-heh). Tho sides of the fortress measure 50 to 
70 fathoms in length, and are 2 fathoms high; its shape is that 
of a parallelogram, with rounded corners. This fortress was 
evidently not the work of Chinese hands. It is said there 
are 30 of these fortresses in the province of Girin, but if this 
number include the fortresses of the Ussuri district, central 
Manchuria would have too few traces left for its share of its 
ancient warlike inhabitants. 

Where are the 80 towns of tho I’o-hai sovereignty in Man¬ 
churia ? The interior of the country has evidently been little 
explored, and is little known. With reference to the assertion 
made by Chinese geographers, thnt all the fortresses iu tho 
Girin district were formerly the residences of different princes 
(Belt-leh) of the Manchu race, it is too presumptuous to be 
credited. 

The travellers passed the night at the station of Ek-heh, 
which is surrounded by hills of considerable height and is 
inhabited by Shan-tung settlers. 

The hills over which the road passes in the next stage, formed 
the boundary, from a remote period, between Manchuria proper 
and the country of the Liau-tung and Liau-si, in which China ever 
sought to establish her empire. Tho boundary-line on tho cast 
followed the spurs of the Chang-pd-shan Mountains; on tho 
west it extended from the Hirer Liau-ho, along a ridge of the 
lling-an Mountains. Tho Emperor Kanghi built willow pali- 
sudes along this line, in order to enclose the ancestral tombs of 
his dynasty; he then made a separate branch from the north¬ 
east comer to protoct the hunting-grounds. In this long 
extent of fencing, which encloses an entire country, there are 
twenty passes called gates, at each of which theje is a guard¬ 
house and station. In the times of Kanghi, when the districts 
beyond the willow-fence were not under the influence of settled 
life and a regular form of government, and were almost unknown 
to the Manchus—at a time, too, when the Eleutlis disturbed the 
whole of Mongolia and even threatened tho birthplace of tho 
Manchu dynasty—the idea of constructing a barrier as a 


According to tli« Chinese illu the barrier li further north. 
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protection against possible invasions, seemed natural enough : 
but it does seem strange that a wise ruler like Kanghi should 
have allowed himself to be carried away by the prevailing 
passion in the East for interminably long barriers, when ex¬ 
perience had proved their futility and worthlessness, compared 
with the gigantic efforts required to construct them. Such barriers 
were merely imaginary frontier-lines, which were extremely 
difficult to defend in time of war. The Chinese of old, in their 
disputes with their neighbours, first liked to mark out a boundary- 
line just as jugglers describe a magic circle on the ground 
before commencing their tricks. The example set by the 
Chinese was imitated by their neighbours, who built walls, 
dug ditches, and constructed fences, ns a protection against ono 
another—the Coreans against the Churchi, the Churchi against 
tho Coreans; the Kins against the Mongol tribes, and finally, 
the distant Japanese against the Aino. 

The town of Kho-shnu-ling (burnt hill), so called from the 
bright saffron-colour of the clay in the valley*, was crowded w ith 
holiday-makers, keeping the festival of the first day of the fifth 
moon. Tho temples dedicated to Lau-ye and Niang-niang (god 
and goddess) were open; a theatre was erected and crowds of 
ladies and gentlemen honoured the occasion w ith their presence. 

After fording across a tolerably deep stream, the llersu, near 
a villuge of that name, and pissing over a hill, on the summit 
of which were traces of an oval-slmped fortress, tho travellers 
descended to the little village of Siau-hu-shan (little solitary hill), 
a prettily-wooded hill standing alone in tho plain, surrounded 
by a wall and crownod with a temple. Many of tho inhabitants 
of this and the adjacent villages are Mohnnfmedans, who have 
their mosques. Horse-robbers infest tho hills, plundering tho 
caravans of opium and relieving travellers of their money. It 
was curious to notice how universal the use of tobacco * had 
become in the province of Girin; males and females of all ages 
are smokers. The infant hardly able to walk has n pijie, and 
tho first thing a parent teaches a child is how to smoke; every 
urchin carries las pipe and tobuceo-poueh attached to his belt. 
Opium smoking, however, is not so common nmong the poorer 
classes as it is in China, and is rather a luxury only accessible 
to those who are well off. A road brunches oil to the left to 
Kwan-cheng-tsze, a large trading city on the borders of Eastern 
Mongolia. The Girin mid now passes the village of 1 i-tung on 
tho Yi-tung-ho River, a left tributary of the Ginn-ula (Sungari). 


• Tobacco vu introduced into Corea from Japan about :i70 years ago; from 
Corea it came to Manchuria, and the present Manchn dynasty introduced it into 
China in 1664. The Girin tobacco is highly esteemed, and is known all over the 
-empire under the name of Manchn leaves (Kwan-tung-ych-lsii), 
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The ridge of high land which separates this stream from the 
Tung-liau-ho (Eastern Liau-ho) is only 30 miles in breadth; 
the river-system of the Amur is, therefore, only separated from 
that of the Liau-ho (southern Manchuria) by this short distance; 
and the Chinese Government at one time actually contemplated 
sending supplies by this river-way for their troops engaged in 
attacking A1 basin,*' and the Russian settlements on the Amur 
durin" the reign of Kangbi.t The peace of Nertchinsk, how¬ 
ever, Intervened, and no actual trial was made of this route. 
The'shallows which have formed in the Liau-ho make it 
doubtful if this river-way would now bo practicable, eveu for 
vessels of light draught . 

The nearer to Girin, the more populous and animated are 
tho villages. On the 21st May they halted at the flourish- 
in" village of Illitsi (or llassi and lllatsi), in a finely 
wooded mllv country; it was market-day, and the village was 
crowded with country-folk. The innkeeper was a Maochu of 
tall figure and commanding presence, with regular, handsome 
features; several such specimens of the race had been already 
seen bv our travellers, wlto formed the opinion that they were 
types of tho original stock, who had preserved the best qualities 
of their race iu the depths or Manchuria. “Judging from these 
splendid natives of the valleys of the Chang-Po-fihan, it was 
difficult to trace their connection with the people to whom wo 
have given the name of Tunguss, for the sake of ethnographical 
classification. On studviug the early history of the Mane bus, 
we are particularly struck with the castes which form so leading 
a feature of their social relations; on the one side are the lords 
and the warriors, on the other, the slaves and the servants— 
all of one origin. Serfdom was introduced into Corea by the 
first colony from the Eukliian Mountains (( . hang-pd-shan), and 
was doubtless derived from the same source as that of the 
colonies who migrated from the banks of the Sungari to the 
same Corea. Feudalism and serfdom were fully developed in 
the Fu-yui race, who were the first iu Manchuria to emerge from 
a semi-barbarous state, and to assume the external forms of 
political organization. Were these Hia, Kliia, or Jvia, a prt'i- 
leged caste of the tribe, or were they conquering invaders, is 
the question to decide first, before dealing with the ethuogruphj 
of the races who settled in Manchuria. It it be necessary to 
assign one common origin for all the tribes of this cou n tn, 


» Alhasin, on the Upper Amur, was founded by the Kusatans in 1W9, 
and taken by the Chinese army in 1685; reoccupinl by the Humana, and 
a second time by the Chinese in 1686-7; peace of Jtcrtchinsk. concluded in 
16S9. See Barenstein’s • Russians on the Amur.' , . . ., 

t Knnghi, ihe greatest of the Slanchu emperors, ascended the throne of LUina 

in 166 
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history points to the Su-shin,* who, as aborigines, have tlio 
undeniable right to bo considered the common ancestors of the 
tribes of Manchuria, far more than their scattered and degraded 
offshoots. It is remarkable that the Pekin historical committee 
during tho last century should have traced in the names Su-shin 
and Chaosian, corrupt forms of tho name Churchi, and, therefore, 
gave them on important tribal significance in the widest sense. 
Although the committee caused some historical confusion by 
their arbitrary manner of dealing with the nomenclature of tho 
people themselves, it was in this instance, in my opinion, says 
tho learned Archimandrite, “ not far w rong.” 

On the 22nd Slay, the travellers entered the chain of moun¬ 
tains which border the Girin-ula Yalley on the south side. The 
rood followed ravines and defiles of gnat beauty, a murmuring 
brook sped noisily down the valley, the single noto of the gold¬ 
finch broko the stillness of the copses, wreaths of smoke curled 
up here and there from the homesteads, and everything betokened 
peace and stillness in these happy retreats. 

The summit of tho miss was steep and rugged; thick woods 
grew on either side of the road, and springs of water forced their 
way through the surface of the ground. A beautiful temple stands 
on the summit of tho pass, dedicated to Hwon-ti or Lau-ye; after 
whom the range derives its name of Lau-ye-ling. Tho descent 
from the pass is equally difficult and picturesque. The road 
then enters a valley, in which tho little village of Err-tau-ling 
(division between two ranges) is situated. Two more pusses 
have then to be crossed (on one of which is the custom-house), 
before Girin is seen situated in a wide and well-wooded plain, 
with a great mountain-range behind it ; part of the Girin-ula 
valley extending to the right of the landscape. Near this 
point of view should be the Sacrificial Hill (\ an-tszi-slian, in 
Manchu Yen-deh-kheh), where, in spring and autumn, sacrifices 
are offered up to the Chang-jA-shan Mountains. Tho principal 
group of the great range is 1300 li (470 miles) from Girin, 
according to Chinese geographers. The Girin chain is a branch 
of the main range. The sacred importance of the White Moun¬ 
tains ha 3 been recognised in the far East for ages. They 
ore first heard of under the name of Bukliian-shan; a name 
not of Chinese origin, but reminding one of the Mongol 
Burkhan, as the Gentehi Mountains in Mongolia (according 
to some, Khan-ola at Urga) were called in ancient times. 
Formerly there was greater similarity between the Mongol 
and Manchu languages than at present. The actual name of 

* In the 11th century n-C. the Manchus first appeared at the court of the Chow 
(Tchoo) dynasty to present tribute, under the name of SuMehm. See Meadows 
on the history of the Mantchus, \\ illiaw&on's * North China. 
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Chang-po-shan (long white mountains), was riven them (luring 
the Kin or Churclii dynasty; before which time they were 
generally called Tai-pd-slmn (great white mountains), or 
simply fS-shun; and under this name were known for ages to 
the Coreaus. Both ancient and modern writers describe these 
mountains to bo unwooded, with flora mostly white, and white- 
haired fauna, never injuring, or injured by, man During the 
Kin dynasty they were reputed to be the abode of the mercitul 
Poi-hwan-in, t. e. the white-robed Ilwan-in. who is represented 
as a woman bearing a child in her arms. 'Die word Poi, white- 
robed, is in this instance only a play on words; it is applied to 
Hwan-in in the sense of a lay-divinity (lay-priests were called 
white-robed, in contradistinction to the monks), and not to 
express a symbolical white colour as the peculiar attribute 
of the deity. At that period, i.e. during the Kin dynasty, 
there was a temple in Corea dedicated to the spintof the Chang- 
pb-shnn Mountains (symbolized as a maiden), and preside! 
over by a sliamauka, or sorceress. The C'orean Buddhists 
assigned the Chang-i»-shan as the home of their miraculous 
deity Mancliushri. And here we are reminded of the legend oi 
the name of the Manchu dynnsty having been derived from this 
deity. The similarity between the names must, however, be 
accidental, as the word Manchiu occurs in the nomenclature 
of the Churclii long before the time of the Manchu Tai-tszu. 
All the pathetic descriptions of the Chang-po-shan Mountains 
refer altogether to their principal peaks or group of peaks, and 
convev no accurate information about the physical character ol 
the ran"e; indeed they seem hardly reliable, and the only informa¬ 
tion tote derived from them is, that at a considerable altitude in 
the main group of the range, there is a lake surrounded on three 
sides by naked rocks, which rise to a height of 2500 feet (700 
metres) above its surface. The dimensions of the lake are given 
differently by the several authors; according to some it is 80 li 
in circumference, others say -10, and some only 25 li. ^ u-tchjao- 
tehu, in his verst's on the Chang-po-shan, describes the lake to 
be 5 li in breadth and 8 in length, and in shape like a pig’s 
kidnevs. According to the description given of it, this depres¬ 
sion in the mountains is probably the crater of an extinct volcano 
sloping towards the south. With regard to the whiteness of the 
Chang-jio-shan, it is diflicnlt to decide whether it is caused by 
perpetual snows, or by the white limestone rock which was 
quarried in the Oorean spurs of the range. Besides the Girin 
branch of the Chang-po-shan, another range extends to the 
south-west, along the west side of the \ alu-kiaug Kiver as fu 
as its confluence with the Tunga-kiang. 

The approach to Girin \vns not delightful. A row of trees to 
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the right of the road presented a ghastly sight; from each tree 
there swung a cage, containing a human head; some of the 
heads had been lately severed from the bodies, and fresh blood 
trickled through the bars of the cage; others were in a state <>t 
more or less advanced putrefaction; and in some nothing 
remained but the skull and a few tufts of hair. '1 hese were 
the heads of robbers, chiefly Mohammedans, whose acts of 
violence disturbed the province of Girin—the Viceroys of Girin 
and Tsitsihar are empowered to puss capital sentence on 
criminals without reference to Pekin. Immediately after this 
hideous avenue another gloomy spectacle awaited the travellers. 
A wide plain was thickly covered with open coffins, containing 
tho dead bodies of Chinese emigrants, whose corpses are 
exposed in order that relatives or friends of the deceased may 
have the opportunity of identifying them and transporting 
them to their homes. If ten years elapse before any corpso is 
claimed for removal, it is buried on the spot where it has lain. 
The Uussian travellers turned from these gloomy sights with 
heavy hearts and sickening senses as they entered the city of 
Girin,* capital of Central Manchuria. 

Girin—or Chuen-chung, i.e. naval yard—owes its existence 
to the war between the Manehus and the Eleuths, in the times 
of Eanghi, and to the disputes with tho Russians about Albasin 
(Upper Amur). The former military centre of government 
was ut Ningutii, but owing to the war it was transferred to the 
village of Girin-ula (called after tho river of that mime). 
Kanghi apprehending an invasion of the Eleuths into Manchuria, 
surveyed the roads and measured the distances between 
Mukden, Girin, Mergen, and the Soyurtszi Mountains, forming 
the boundary of Mongolia; he established lines of pickets and 
post stations along these roads, and built a dockyard at Girin 
to construct lighters for the transport of supplies and provisions 
to his troops. Some old ship’s timbers were found which 
proved that in early dnvs this place had been the site of 
a naval vurd, when the forests in the immediate vicinity fur¬ 
nished afmndanco of timber suitable for ship-building; now, 
however, this timber is to be found only in the distant V otszi 
(forests), whence it is raftul by water to Girin. The Sungari is 
called the Girin-ula, or sometimes simply h la or Kiang (river); 
the depth of the river, owing to a prolonged drought, was only 
breast high opposite the city. The population of Girin has 
been exaggerated, for it is far less populous and flourishing than 
Mukden. In 1812 the population ol both sexes was estimated 
at 300,000 (exclusive of tho native tribes). No later returns 


• For farther ascription of Girin read Williamson’* * North Chinn,’ Ac. 
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are published; and probably this census was taken during the 
winter months, when large numbers of traders visited the city. 
The staple article of commerce is leaf tobacco, another important 
product was formerly the root, gin-seng,* a highly-prized article 
de luxe. The search for this root was superintended by tho 
Munchu bannermen, who supplied it to the court and the 
princes; now, however, the supply is exhausted in the province 
of Girin, and it is procured by the Chinese in the country east 
of the Ussuri. The trade in gold, found in the northern spurs of 
the Chang-po-slinu Mountains, although contraband and puni-li¬ 
able by law, is extensively carried on by the TBziu-fehi {golden 
goldminer s), whose organized bands completely defy the 
vigilance of tho Girin officials. Among the other produce 
of the province of Girin, nre bears’ |«aws fhiung-clmng), es¬ 
teemed as a delicacy by gourmets, and bears’ gall (hiung-dan), 
useful in medicine; the Girin bear is of enormous size and 
strength. Before the Russian annexation of the country of the 
Ussuri, Girin supplied Pekin with sable skins, which were 
collected as tribute from the following tribes: the Hetch-yeh, 
commonly called Ketsin (Goldi); Fiaka (Giliaka); Kil!6r(Amgun 
Tungusses); Kuyeli (Aino): Orontcho (Grotchon); andKiakala 
(Dazi). Now there only remains in the province of Girin, the West 
Ussuri Goldi and the Snnsing tribe (probably the Nelilkans). 
In losing purt of its territory, the province of Girin acquired 

3 »ecial importance from its new conterminous relations with 
ussia. 

The travellers left Girin on the 24th May, and crossed 
a spur of tho Chang-jto-shan Mountains, extending in an 
easterly direction, and ooliging tho river to make a great bend 
in its course ; from the summit of the pass there is a tine view 
of Girin and the mountains which surround it. Here stands 
the chuteau of the Viceroy of Girin ; descending to the plain in 
which lies tho village of Kiu-ehan (old station), the road 
approaches the river which is crossed bv a ferry, and follows 
the right bank of the Giriu-ula. An old fortress, said to bo 
the ancient residence of the governors of this country, stands 
on the Tn-seng-ula (in Manchu, Butkha-ula t), signifying 
hunter’s river, now called Ulagai, a tributary of the Girin-ulu, 
famous for the pearls which are found in its stream, and which 
formerly supplied the court of Pekin. Another stream, tho 
Si-la-ho, was forded, and the invisible Girin willow palisades 
passed by tho travellers at the pass of Fat-hah-mun, where 
there is a custom-house, and duty is levied on wine, salt, and 
pigs. The travellers halted for the night of the 26th May at tho 

* For full description of this root see MaksimofTs • Travels on the Amor and 
Ussuri in 1860-61.' t From WoiaW, to hum. 
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station of Seh-shui-tien-tsz, near a largo morass, which gave its 
name to a village inhabited by Shan-tung settlers. Tliis station 
is 5 li distant from the Girin-ula and to the left of the lino of 
the military agricultural settlements (Gashan in Manchu, tun 
and twin in Chinese), which extend to Larin and A-shc-hoh, 
from which lino tho Expedition now diverged. The right bank 
of the Girin-nla is hilly, presenting a pleasing outline, and 
covered with luxuriant vegetation; rivulets frequently cross 
tho road; farms and cottages adorn the slopes of the hills; tho 
fields are covered with wild flowers which till the air with their 
fragrance, and tho notes of tho goldfinch (hwang-kiau, i.e. 
yellow bird) and the cuckoo break the silence of the woods. 

From the village of Kala-ho-tsz (black rivulet) northwards as 
far as Mergen on the Nonni the cattle plague had made great 
havoc among the cows, and the bones ot these animals strewed 
tho road in several places, and lay in heaps near the houses. 
The Mongolian names of many of tho villages and stations 
along the roud, tho herds of horses gruzing near tho post 
stations, and an occasional flock of sheep reminded the tra¬ 
vellers of their approach to nomud districts. 

Mongu-chan (Mongolian), Guyui-shu (solitary’ elm), Tolai- 
chan (hare station), San-kia-tsz (three houses), Wu-kia-tsz (fivo 
houses), and the colony of Wan-fa-tun, woro successively passed, 
as they continued their journey towards Po-tuna, along a road 
bordered by cultivated fields and pasture land. 

The town of Petuna is only one march distant from the 
station of Ta-seng-ticn. Petuna, generally called Sin-chung 
(new town) to distinguish it from tho old and now deserted 
town, is situated in a level uninteresting plain; the old town ot 
Fo-Petuna, formerly called Narahun, aud the site of an ancient 
fortress, is 25 li distant bv the road. 

The 30th May (13th day of the 5th moon) found the Archi¬ 
mandrite nt Petuna in time to witness the celebration of the 
Mo-tau (sharpening of tho sword), a great festival held in 
honour of Hwan-ti, who is supposed to sharpen his sword on 
this day, whence the Chinese attribute such portents in the 
heavens as thunder, lightning, and rain. Sacrifices are offered 
up to Hwan-ti by officials who supplicate him to grant them 
promotion in rank. The streets of Petuna are poor, and the 
town is surrounded by a mud-wall; tho old fortress and town, 
Fo-Petuna or Petuua-cheug, must have been considerably 
larger than the modern, if wo may judgo from tho ruins which 
remain. The village, now occupying its site, stands on tho 
edge of a cliff which forms an unbroken, unvarying, natural 
raiuj>art along the right bank of the Sungari as far as tho eyo 
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can see, an<l limits the extent of the low-lying land snbject to 
the river’s inundations. 

A steep descent leads into this valley, where the rivers 
Nonni and Girin-ula unite to form the Sungari: here is the 
boundary between Mongolia and Manchuria. The valley of 
the river presents a dreary aspect; no human habitations 
gladden the eye; a few herdsmen may be seen pasturing their 
horses on the rich succulent grass-meadows. Large lakes, 
formed by the overflow of the river, are the chief features in 
the monotonous landscape. Some swampy ground must be 
crossed before arriving at the ferry of Chuan-Kei. The Sun¬ 
gari is here called Ta-kiang (great river); the crossing of its 
southern branch, the Girin-ula, occupies only a few minutes, 
u sandy spit of land separating that river from the Nonni-ul.i, 
which expands into a wide sheet of water like a bay or great 
hike, in which there is no perceptible current, 'ilie latter 
river is called locally Si-kiang (new river), probably owing to 
the alteration which takes place in its channel; it is also 
erroneously called Heh-lung-kiang (Amur) ; in maps it is gene¬ 
rally marked as the Nun-kiang. The point of confluence of 
the two rivers varies according to the height of the wuter, and 
the position of the ferry is altered accordingly; formerly it was 
further south. Three-quarters of an hour were occupied in 
crossing the wide bay of the Nonni before entering the deep 
channel, where the majestic river hurries in impetuous course 
its western waters towards the great reservoir; so swift is tho 
current that the ferrymen do not attempt to stem it, but shape 
their eourso somewhat down stream, and before reaching the 
opposite bank the raft is carried more tlian a mile below tho 
ferry and station-house of Shui-shu-ying (trees reflected in water). 
The Nonni-ula is navigable for a great distance, but, owing to 
the great breadth of its channel, sludlows are frequent. In 
summer, Chinese trading junks ascend the river to a point 
above Tsitsihar. Why, asks the Archimandrite, should not this 
river be considered the parent stream of the Sungari instead of tho 
Girin-ula, than which it is both longer and greater in the volume 
of water brought down ? The Expedition now entered the nomad 
district of Korlhs, ascending the left border of the Nonni Basin, 
which, like that of Sungari, is girt on either side by the wall¬ 
like cliffs. The frequent inundations of the river are marked 
by the lakes and marshes left by its receding tide. The cha¬ 
racter of the inhabitants of the country is not nomad-like. Tho 
Mongol population live in huts and cottages, and own arablo 
land, which is generally rented to Chinese immigrants: they 
breed pigs and cattle, employ Chinese labourers, speak Chinese 
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fluently, and even resemble the Chinese in features, lhey have 
horses and oxen, but sheep are rare, and there are no OMBdk 
The impressions left by observations made along tho roadside 
may doubtless be modified by those made at greater distances 
in tho interior; but even in the heart of the country Chmesc 
agriculturists aro transforming the appearance of the country 
and tho nature of the people. Beyond Mosing or Mouhin. 
where the travellers halted, all the stations along the road are 
kept by the descendants of the followers of Ussan-gui, whose 
ancestors were sent here from their native province ot Yunnan 
after tho subjection of Ussan-gui by Konghi, who gave them 
land, in return for which he obliged them to maintain tho road- 
stations and to keep a sufficient number of horses to carry mails 
and passengers free of charge. A similar rood system is pre¬ 
valent throughout China, with this difterei.ee, that in other 
parts of the empire the stations are maintained at government 
expense. The Yunnan settlers have multiplied, and have esta¬ 
blished important agricultural colonies in North-Western 
Manchuria; thev are quite distinct from the other Chines.; 
settlers. From Mosing one road leads to Khulan and another 
the direct trade-route to Mukden, vta the Mongol steppes and 
Fu-kwho-mun Pass. Here is a sketch of a Korlbs peasant gill 
who overtook our travellers'“ She was mounted on a fleet 
steed; her dress, a blue wide-sleeved tunic, was gathered round 
tho waist with a belt; her hair was confined in a kind of helmet 
and covered with a white cloth, which fluttered in the wind, 
her bob! fearless eyes glanced into each of our carts ns she 
galloped past: this dress was unlike that of other Mongols. 
The station of Si-chan (new)-in Mongolian Ulanoi, a name 
derived from the lake in its vicinity—was the next resting- 
place. The depressions in the undulating steppe are filled m 


• Upon the usurpation of the throne of Chins by U-ttaw. I V™c '1 
eui (V .1 Songqncil) r».»«l a rerolt m the pr°"«* of Lian-tung. and, after 
fhc Murpcr. made himself muter of Pekin. Leaving his Twur ally 
Trnrt LnmntU Pekin, Ussan-gui proceeded to complete his conquest of 
Umi? returning to Pekin, he found that Tson-ti had proclaimed himse f 

Fm~ror U ^ cldK eircumiuJc**, he became the ally of the usurper and his 
Kmperor. Yielding woreunumuc™. of Y unn»n. HU ambition .u 

not'satisfied with this title; »nd soon sfterwsnls he rose inrebellion, declaring 
bimwlf Kmp,ror on-k-r lh« tide .f Vii S.ogqoen. »ucwW la caaqacnag 

xu,«. w. 

their relationship with the Emperor, were pat to death, and their follower! 
dispersed The rebellion wu final y enuheti by the Emperor kangbi. “ 

of IWti who ascended the throne of China in 1662, at the age of S years. This 
prince, although merciful and clement, complied with the laws of "• ,v 

extends the punishment of rebels to the ninth generation, and cop toM*** 
descendants of L’asan-gui and his followers to death in some cases and ban shment 
in othera. (See Ysbrendt Idea 1 * Embassy from Muscovy to China in 1692-S. > 
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with lakes aiul swamps; the soil is clayey, and when dried is 
covered with a saline incrustation. This" district of the pro¬ 
vince of Tsitsibor is reputed for the fertility of its soil and its 
salubrious climate. 

On the 1st June the Expedition halted at the station of 
Gulii or Guru, where there is a Chinese school numbering 15 
pupils, who are taught the four books of Confucius ami the 
Book of Ceremonies. The children are remarkable for their 
self-possession and easy manners in the presence of strangers. 
Chinese civilization is held in such respect by the natives, that 
they become insensibly imbued with the ideas and opinions of 
the Celestials, who serve as their models in everything. It is 
evident that at no distant jieriod the Mongol will become 
Mantszi, as the Chinese are called in Manchuria. The policy 
adopted by the government tends to promote this change. In 
establishing colonies of Chinese agricultural settlers in Man¬ 
churia and the adjacent nomad districts of Chang-tu (Kortsin) 
and Chang-chun (Korlbs), they seek to secure peace in tho 
country and safety to its borders. The enterprising, energetic 
f'han-tung settler and the wily Shan-si trader are not slow to 
take advantage of such favourable circumstances. The former, 
by paying considerable sums in advance for rent of land (the 
law forbids the sale of lands to Chinese in the nomad districts), 
gradually converts his leasehold into a freehold; the latter 
takes advantage of the careless unsuspicious nature of his cus¬ 
tomers, and allows them to become his debtors, when he seizes 
their property and holds it us security for repayment. Thus 
the Mnnchus are themselves tho first to undermine their 
dynastic independence in their own country. Tho road con¬ 
tinues to skirt the low-lyiug basin of tho Nonni, passing large 
lakes and swamps. Continued dry weather fuvoured the tra¬ 
vellers, as the road would hardly have been passablo after rain; 
reports reached them of a complete interruption in the com¬ 
munications for wheeled conveyances between Bukui (Tsitsi- 
kliar) and Morgen. 

The houses of the Mantszi or Chinese colonists present a 
neat appearance with their well-kept vegetable-gardens. As 
the travellers npproached Tsitsihar they noticed settlements of 
Chinese exiles (Loklia), whose sentence had been commuted, 
and who hail preferred to remain in Manchuria rather than 
return to China; they pay taxes in com to the government. 
Their settlements are called Huan-ti (government allotments); 
these settlers nre very exclusive, and intermarry among them¬ 
selves. The houses of the Chinese settlers are adorned with 
pictures representing Chinese dramas, but tho invariable and 
most prominent images in every house are those of Lau-ych 
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and Tau-shin (the gods of wealth). The boats on tbs Kami 
are hollowed ont of singlo trees, and also serve as drinking- 
troughs for cattle. The houses are built of cubes of clay, winch 
harden by exposure into a solid mass. Soon after passing the 
villages of Lesser and Greater U-hu-ma the graceful temples 
of Tsitsihar are visible, situated in a well-cultivated plain 
and sheltered by plantations of trees. . . . , 

“ Tsitsihar is the chief penal settlement for the worst kirnl ot 
criminals. Its Mohammedan population is large, and divided 
into two distinct classes, occupying separate quarters of the 
city, and called respectively Tung-hwui and Si-hwui-—eastern 
anil western. They have their separate mosques, and hold no 
intercourse with each other. The former are settlers lrora China, 
and are notorious for their bad cliaraeter; the latter are exiles, 
and are well behaved. Acts of robbery and violence are ot 
frequent occurrence at Tsitsihar, and the governor patro >, 
the streets at night to keep order. The duties of the governor 
of Tsitsihar are of an onerous uature. He has to manage 
tho Butkhans, who are the professed trappers and hunters ot 
the different tribes inhabiting Northern Manchuria; attend 
to the frontier relations with Russia, and gunrd the convicts, 
who give him a great deal of trouble. They include pirates, 
insnrgeuts, members of dangerous religious sects and secret 
political societies, tho most desperate robbers and abandoned 
villains, forgers, appropriators of government moneys, illegitinmP- 
relatives of tho Bogdo Khan and court attendants. I hey num¬ 
ber upwards of 3000 in Tsitsihar, where the onlv control 
exercised over them is to count them once a month. 1 hey art* 
neither confined in dungeons nor guarded by soldiers, the 
severity of the sentence is proportioned to the nature of tho 
offence; some families are banished for four or five generations; 
the severest sentence is banishment for a long term, or lor ever, 
coupled w ith servitude to tho Solone and Dahur cavalry soldiers 
in tlie government service. 

“ The total military force available in case of unforeseen dis¬ 
turbances can lie estimated at 30,000 families, exclusive ot the 
Butkhans; besides which, tho governor of Tsitsihar may requisi¬ 
tion troops from the province of Girin in ease of necessity. Direct 
communications with Pekin are kept up by couriers mounted 
on relays of fleet horses, stationed along the road through 
Mongolia via Si-fin-kou. A courier from Tsitsihar can dehyer 
despatches at the court of Pekin in three or four days. This 
service is admirably organized; the horsemen employed in 
bearing these despatches ride at full speed over any roads and 
in any weather, and Irequently dispense with a saddle. 

“ One of the most interesting features of the life at isnsi- 
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liar is the annual gathering (Tchulkhan) of the Butkhans in 
June and July. They are accompanied by their Ukhorida, or 
government commissioner, and encamp outside the town. The 
tribute of 5500 sable-skins is first levied, after which the governor 
presents them with money, corn, and clothing. When these 
ceremonies are terminated, a great fair is held, at which furs and 
cattle are bartered and sold. The Chinese merchants take an 
important share in these fairs.” 

The country beyond Tsitsihar is a boundless rolling plain 
with lakes here and there, and dotted with military settlements 
(tuns), surrounded by trees, and containing buildings made- 
after one model, and inhabited by Solones and Dahurs. These 
settlements are sparsely scattered over the great plain. A 
feeling of desolation oppressed the travellers, accustomed to the 
noisy stirring life of the Chinese cities and towns, as they made 
slow, wearisome progress over the swamps and across the many 
obstacles with which the treacherous Nonni, with its many 
channels, besets the road. 

The farm-houses in this part of the country were inhabited 
by new Manchus, who are simple, honest people; they culti¬ 
vate the soil, rear cattle, keep oxen, and sow both liinds of 
millet; they juiy no taxes, and are well off; they speak Manchu 
among themselves, but also know Chinese, and their children 
are sent to Chinese schools. They seemed to have entirely 
forgotten their origin. They were formerly scattered tribes, 
without a common heud, inhabiting the east of tho present 
province of Girin; even to tho present day their families of 
Gnalchia and Gualgia are descended from the tribes who 
founded the present dynasty of Tai-tszu, and who, after emi¬ 
grating from the Ussuri country, becamo part of the Manchu 
race, under tho name of Itch! MantchjoU (New Manchus).. 
These Itch! Mantchjou included also the Uau khula (three 
tribes), who inhabited the shores of the Hurka and Sungari 
rivers, nnd were called the “wild men of the woods” (vo-tszi- 
dn-tszi). It is asserted that the New Manchus form eight- 
tenths of the Manchu population in the province of Tsitsilinr. 
They are divided into eight divisions or banners. Before 
arriving at the station of Ninnian the road lies ulong the bank 
of a channel of the Nonni, and is hard und excellent. 

Among the curious superstitions prevalent among the people 
in this part of the country is tho worship of the image of 
Chcng-luan-lau-yeh, who is depicted as a Chinese gentleman 
draw ing a crosslxiw ut the coustellution of the black dog, which 
is considered hurtful to children, upon whom it brings maladies 
of all kinds. Cheng-hian-lnu-yeh is worshipped ns tne tutelary 
divinity of children, and his shrine is found in all the dwellings 
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in this district. The sliamnnka, or sorceress, is supposed to 
possess the power of exorcising the evil spirit, or little Mack 
tag, which » visible to her alone. Swallows are respected by 
the people. These birds build their nests inside the houses, and 
may be seen flying in und out of the windows at all hours with 

^ The ISFones are bad agriculturists. A few cows and horses 
are pastured on the treeless plains. The inhabitants are wild 
and uncouth in appearance, with bloated, ill-looking faces, 
although the boys’ features are well cut and regular. At tnc 
station of Lakha the Finde boshko (military official of low 
grade) was a Dahur; he was sent by the amban (governor) of 
Morgen to escort the travellers to that town. I-akha is a large 
settlement, with good stores and pawnbrokers slioj* kept l>v 
Shan-si merchants. On leaving this station considerable hills 
were observed to tho west of the Nonm ; the land was partial!) 
cultivated; the road entered a valley where no living creature 
was to be seen; no houses, no trees, no cattle grazing on 
the rich grass. The luxuriant vegetation on the moist soil, the 
bright-coloured flowers, whoso perfume filled the air. refreshed 
both mind and body. The only inhabitants of tlieso sweet- 
scented meads were a few songsters. Nature seemed to welcome 
tho traveller here as a rare guest, and to surround lam with the 
choicest gifts of her life-producing forces. A halt was made at 
liehnan Station before commencing the passage of the liurdeh 
morasses, which extend for 7 miles in the low- basin of he 
Nemor River, a branch of the Nonm. This was tho most diffi¬ 
cult part of the road: the worst swamps had to be passed belore 
the tank of the River Nemor is reached. This river (marked 
on the Chinese maps Nanembr, called by the Chines© Momor-ho, 
and by the Dahurs Nemor-goss) flows between low sandy banks 
covered with grass and low bushes; its width is 30 fathoms, and 
its depth li fathom. It is crossed by means of a ferry, and 
soon alter Burdeli (on the atlas Bordb) is reached: this is a 

village of some importance. . 

Traces of ancient habitations were occasionally seen. lne 
river’s course is marked by the bright orange-coloured strip of 
golden marsh-mallows which grow in great profusion along its 
bunks. The {totals of these flowers are two inches m length; 
thev are of great valuo for medicinal purposes, as well ns for 
seasoning Chinese cookery. They are .called Hwang-hwa 
(yellow flower), but are known to the chemists by the name ol 
Chen-tszin (pure gold). Ilkha, tho next station, is a poor ham et, 
inhabited by the Lbklia Muntszi, t. c. “ Chinese exiles. As the 
road approaches Mergen it passes over some hills, tho last of 
which is wooded with elms and birches, the others arc void 
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of trees. The village of Bon-kiau is situated at the foot of the 
pass, and is inhabited by Kh&n Tsziun, or Chinese soldiers 
enrolled in tho Manchu banners. They were originally from 
the province of Slian-tung, and the artillery in the garrison- 
towns is entirely in their hands. The Dahnrs said that there 
were volcanic hills, called Liu-hwang-shan, i. e. “sulphur-hills,” 
to the north and east, but were uncertain if these volcanoes 
were active or not. The town of Mergen lies in an open desolate 
country, hire of trees, and is more like a village tlian a town. 
The Nonni flows nears it. The environs of the town are inani¬ 
mate and steppe-like. The sole objects which arrest the atten¬ 
tion are a temple, Lau-yeh-miau, with its grove of trees, and a 
solitary burial-place. The town-wall is built of wood, with 
earthwork behind: altogether tho place hus somewhat the 
appearance of a fortified gaol. The fortress contains the dwell¬ 
ings of tho governor and the officials, four barracks, a school, 
and a temple. Tho fortress-town of Mergen was moved to its 
present site; its former position is occupied by a small tradin'' 
settlement, consisting of not more than ten shops. It was hojied 
that tho place would flourish better if removed, but these 
expectations have not been realized. The convict-settlers died 
off rapidly, and the town 1ms so bad a name that no one wishes 
to live in it. It is now intended to change its position again to 
tho original site. The necessaries of life are marvellouslv cheap 
at Mergen; tho mules were fed on millet, which only cost a few 
tchoch; ten eg"8 were bought for one tchoch. Meat "is abundant 
and cheap, and the cattle-plague has not penetrated as far os 
this district. But, notwithstanding these advantages, Morgen 
is a desolate spot, and the travellers’ thoughts would frequently 
revert to the noisy, bustling life which had met them on the 
great highway of Manchuria, to the Upper Sungari (Girin 
ula), and to tho Lower Nonni, to the fine pasture-land, the rich 
fields, and the populous and animated towns and villages they 
had left behind them, to those plains which, from the most 
remote period, served as practising grounds, where the serni- 
liarbarous tribes from the woods and valleys of mountainous 
Northern Manchuria acquired the rudiments "of settled life and 
political organization under the auspices of China and Corea. 

There are a few Mohammedans at Mergenthey are for¬ 
bidden to settle at uny of tho villages or stations along tho road. 
Bank-notes of a private bank at Aikhun are current here and 
alt the road to Aikhun. 



The official inspection of the Busso-G’hinese frontier takes 
place every summer. For this purpose officers bearing the 
rank of colonel are sent from Tsitsihar, 3Iergen and 
Aikhun, with escorts to different points on the frontier. In 
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order to control tho survey, sign-boards aro deposited along 
the frontier. The colonel from Tsitsihur should meet tho 
colonel from Mergen on the frontier; they write their names 
on separate boards, and also the year month and day of their 
meeting, uud bury one board at the foot of a tree, while t o 
other is suspended from the tree itself. The same order is ob¬ 
served bv the colonels of Mergen and Aikhun at their meetiug. 
The following year the surveyors discover these boorls and bring 
them to the viceroy, who in his turn reports the progress of the 
survey to the emperor-thc viceroy visits the frontier in person 
only once during the term of his holding office, flie Russians 
calf these surveying-parties on the frontier lorgacluni. During 
tho remainder of our journey we met no more Lkheridas or 
Ilkids. With the exception of the Solones we neither before 
nor afterwards saw asingle Butkhan on our journey; apparently 
they were all dispersed, bunting in anticipation of the great fair 
(Tchulkau) at Tsitsihar. The chief tribes (on the frontiers of 
Butkha) are the Solones and Dahurs. At ouo tune,, the Chi¬ 
nese relate, the whole country of Butkha belonged to ho 
Solones, and their name was held in such remote that the 

Dahurs and tho wandering Orontcho considered it an honour 
to be called Solones; even at the present day at Pekin,both 
young and old imugino the Solones to bo a bravo warlike 
race; this may formerly liavo been the case, but now tho 
Dahurs have everywhere taken the pre-eminenco over the 
Solones. From our observations they (the Dahurs) are better 
educated and are more often to be met with m the official clas¬ 
ses ; every time we met a Dahur uud asked him to which he 
belonged, to the Solones or Dahurs?—ho would instantly 
answiS, “lama Dahur" in the “Civis ltoinanus sum tone 
of voice. Tho Dahurs accustom themselves more easily than 
tho Solones to a settled mode of life. In days of yore both 
these tribes led a nomadic life; the emperor Kauglu first con¬ 
ceived the idea of teaching them the urts of husbandry, and 
dividing them into military commands, ho established them in 
military-agricultural settlements. Chinese writers affirm that 
tho muue Solon is more correctly rendered baolo, but this alter¬ 
ation gives no clue to the origin of this mysterious tribe, rhe 
most probable assumption is that Sielo was derived from 
Sukhaia, which was the name of a tribe on the Amur, who 
became subject to the Manelius; the name however of Solone 
(S dun) W as known before the time of the Ming dynasty. On 
tho other hand, the word Solon suggests a curious analogy; it is 
certain that the Mongols called Corea bolonga, whence the Man- 
elm term Soilkho.a Corcnu, is probably derived; it seems to me 
beyond all doubt that this name is borrowed from Siulo (other- 
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wise Silu and Siulu), at one period, for three successive centuries 
to the tenth of our era, a powerful state which included the 
whole of Corea. At that time too a colony of Coreans was sent 
into tho country of the Tugiui, whose sway extended to the 
frontiers of Manchuria: on these premises it is easy to form an 
hypothesis as to the Soloni having tirst originated from tho colony 
of Coreans, who had undergone some change owing to tho 
influence of the neighbouring tribes, but this evidence is not 
sufficient without the elucidation of fnrther facts to support it. 
A more probable theory Is thut these Solones are the descendants 
of tho Uriankha, a race but little known, who undoubtedly 
peopled this country from the present willow palisades north¬ 
wards, including tho Butkha of the present day. Modern 
writers think they can trace tho Crianklm in the nomad district 
of Kharatchin, indeed they assert that Uriankhai was the narno 
of Chingiz Khan’s housekeeper; but writers of the Ming dynasty, 
who had accurate knowledge of the Uriankha. describe them as 
remnants of the Kidans, who, during tho Mongol ascendency, 
were under the government of the Mongol viceroys; they 
belonged to tho same tribe as the Mongols, but were not Mon¬ 
gols—this hypothesis as to the origin of the Solones seems to bo 
the most probable of all. The author of “ Notes on the Amur” 
mentions the Russian Solones as from Kumnikhnn (“ shorts of 
tho Baikal ?'), who w’ere taken prisoners at the time of tho 
invasions on the frontiers of Manchuria in the 18th century, 
but he confounds the Solones with the TnngusSes, between whom 
lie finds a similarity; the Duliurs, according to hearsay evidence 
of Chinese investigators, are the descendants of an ancient tribe 
of Kidnns, called Baho; but it is liardly necessary to go so far 
bock in order to discover the origin of that race; "it is far more 
reasonable to agree with the opinion of those writers who have 
found a great many Chinese words in the Dahur language and 
have therefore considered them to be the descendants of tho 
military Mongol-Chincse settlements; and it is certain that the 
Mongols established such colonies in the remote parts of their 
empire and sent Chinese artisans and husbandmen to assist in 
developing their prosperity. The Barkho are Khalkhastsi. who 
at one time migrated to the Russian territory, in consequenco 
of the invasion of Galdnn, but afterwards returned and settled 
on the confines of the Khulunbuir district. There are both old and 
new Barkhfi; the former must be understood to refer to such as 
were scattered over the Hing-an Mountain Range to tho cast of 
Khulunbuir. 'Whether these Barkhu are connected with our 
Barkhu-buriats, and the latter with the Buriat-Uriankha or wild 
men of tho woods, mentioned by Kanghi, it is difficult to say. 
With regard to the name Barkhu, it is found as tho name of "a 
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-,l ace near the Baikal under the form of Barkku-tchin (“ Barga- 
qq ”) Jl8 cnrlv as the time of Cl.inghiz-klmn, when it was the place 
of refuse for the defeated Merki. and these nmv possibly hare 
been the ancestors of onr Buriats. The Orontchb and their co- 
tribal connections, the Bilar, in the province of Isitsihar are 
commonly called Tsilin (more correctly Kilin). otherwise leh-da- 
tazi: the word Tsilin is the name of a place which formerly earned 
on a trade with Orontclio, a trade which is now prohibited ; Ssen- 
ditszi means wild Datszi. The Chinese gave this name to ull the 
hunting and fishing tribes of Manchuria, and applied the same 
term to the Mongols with the addition ot the prefixes boh, wild, 
Yui-pi, fish-skins (on the Amur), and Tchan-m ao, long-haired 
(on the gulf of Olga). The name Datszi dates m Matichuna 
from the time of tho Mongol ascendency, when the Mongols 
called the Churchi tribes, who lived ulong the bungan and 
Ussuri rivers, Shui-dada or river Dada; the latter word applied 
in China generally to all the semi-barbarous tribes on the borders 
of Asia and was converted by the Chinese «utn Datszi. The 
Orontclio Butkhans are divided into two classes, ( l) the Banner- 
men or military agriculturists, who belong to the cavalry ami 
are therefore called horsemen, and not because they use lioraes 
instead of reindeer; (2) tho footmen or pedestrian Orontcho, 
who lead a roving life and hunt wild animals on the mountains 
and in the forests. Tho Orontcho horsemen are governed1 in he 
same way as the bnnnermen; the foot Orontcho are under the 
supervision of five elders selected from among them, who are 
called Amla, or foster-parents. The Bilar are said to belong to 
the same tribe as the Orontcho, and are governed by four Bosbkas 
of their own race; this tribe is seemingly unimportant. With 
regard to the Khunkhuri, as they are united with the bolones, 
they caunot be reckoned separately in the statistics of the 
country. Certaiulv there is great confusion in the ethnography 
of Manchuria, especially in those parts of the country- where 
entirely different tribes meet; the more we study the history ot 
the country, the more facts are brought to light and the more 
questions are suggested. Thus for instance, besides the tribes 
of Tungusscs ami Mongols, who are now in contact on the 
confines of Manchuria, there were formerly in this country 
settled colonies of the Tiurkeli race from the shores of the 
Yenissey—Kerghizes, Uriankhaitsi and Khanasi—who were 
removed bv Khublai (in 12 y 3 )toAbalakh(the hunting grounds! 
.near the Amur. It is difficult to say. Have these few people left 
any traces of their existence in Northern Manchuria, or did 
they disappear altogether? With reference to Butka, mention 
must be made of tKe celebrated wall of Urach which extends 
.from tho west of this country, then south to Murau or 
VOL. XUI. 
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the hunting grounds, within the confines of Jehor. AH that 
the Chinese know about it is, that according to tradition it 
was built by two brothers; according to the Mongol tradition 
(see Shishmareff) it was built by Chinghiz-Khan for his eldest 
son : the Mongols call it Khirmin-dzam (“road along the wall”). 
The only historical explanation concerning it is contained in the 
life of Chinghiz-Khan, where it is mentioned that his successor 
surrounded liis paternal inheritance with a wall. Escaped con¬ 
victs usually reach the frontier of China by means of this wall. 

Leaving Mergen and the valley of the Nonni, the Russian 
Expedition entered tho mountainous region which forms the 
watershed between the Upper Nonni and the Amur rivers. 
The nomenclature of this district is pure Chinese. The stations 
of Korol and Monnho were passed; the latter of which is colo¬ 
nized by Khan-tsiun, or Chinese bannermen ; whose free, inde¬ 
pendent bearing and open faces contrasted favourably with the 
convict population. The children of these bannermen are very 
pretty uud well-munnered; they all carry their pipes and tobacco- 
pouches. The road which ascended and descended the hills 
sometimes led through marshy ravines and along watercourses. 
The vegetation • on the hills is chiefly confined to underwood 
and grass; trees are only to be seen on the sides of some of the 
hills—birch-trees are the most common, dwarf oaks growon the 
summits of the hiUs. Wild flowers abound, and include several 
new varieties seen by the travellers for the first time. Kaltarki 
station is situated in the valley of the Mona-ho, at the foot of 
some hills which lead to the principal chain of the Hing-nn 
Mountains. The forests became denser, a thick undergrowth 
covered the steep sides of the rocky mountains, gad-flies issued 
out of the dark recesses in swarms, and fiercely attacked man 
and beast. After toiling up the steep, stony road, tormented 
by gad-flies and haunted by fears of tigers and bears, which are 
said to abound in these gloomy forests, the travellers suddenly 
emerged on an open terrace at the summit of the pass, and 
found themselves, as though by enchantment, in tho heart of 
Chinn. Here stood the reel wnlls, triumphal arches, pavilions, 
minarets, and tiled roofs of a Chinese temple. This temple was 
built by the inhabitants of Aiklmn, and dedicated os usual to 
Hwan-ti. It also contains shrines in honour of the lesser divini¬ 
ties, viz., llwan-in, Tsai-shin (riches), Shan-shin (mountains), Khi- 
shin (fire), Lon-wan (rain), Ma-won (horses), and To-wun (medi¬ 
cine); so that all comers can satisfy their immediate wants and 
religions cravings. 


* For a description of the flora of the Iling-an Mountains see Radde, translated 
by Michell, * Journal of the Koyal Geographical Society/ toL xxyUL, p. 420. 
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The Lau-dao, superior, and a few lay-hermits hare charge of the 
teinplo; they burn incense-sticks before the idols, and cultivate 
a little laud"and a garden near the temple. These anchorets 
are of the Loklui, or class of exiles. The Superior, or Abbot, 
is a native of Sitchua; he is a very reapectablo man, though he 
seemed iu ill-health; and his face bore that painfully soared, 
wistful look, which the travellers had noticed on nearly all the 
exiles they hud seen, and which denoted suffering and hardships 
undergone in Chinese law-courts and prisons rather than actual 
guilt. A light refection of eggs, and icy cold water from the 
monastery well, refreshed the travellers after their fatigues, and 
gave them new strength for the difficult descent from the 
pass. 

The station of Kumur is the first resting-placo at the foot of 
the pass; the next pluce is Eh-yu-ir. The road is bad ; swamps 
and lagoons, partially bridged over with birch boughs, retard 
progress and increase the difficulties to bo encountered. l»ut all 
these perils and hardships were at length overcome as the tra¬ 
vellers surmounted the last pass (Hwan-au-ling, i.e. hill of wide 
tranquillity), and soon after caught sight of the great Amur 
and the confines of Russian territory. The last station before 
arriving at Aikhun is called Ileh-lung-kiang-chan, i.e. station 
of the Amur; and here they bid adieu to the Htng-an-ling, or 
Peace-bringing Mountains—a name possibly suggested by their 
even, rounded contour and by tho absence of lofty peaks in the 
range, excepting a few volcanic cones of no great elevation. 

On tho 17th Juue the Expedition arrived at Aikhun on the 
right bank of the Amur, a straggling town surrounded with 
wooden ramparts like Morgen, and governor! by a Chinese 
amban (governor). The Archimandrite crossed the Amur at 
Aikhun in a light boat, sending the baggage to Sakhalin, oppo¬ 
site to Blagovestchensk and 70 li distant from Aikhun along tho 
bank of the river. The water of the Amur is of a dirty sepia 
colour, which has earned for it the name of Heh-lung-ho, or Black 
Dragon River. The settlements on the Russian side of the river 
are chiefly inhabited by Dahurs, Manchus, and Chinese; these 
settlers do not fraternize with the Russians. Cossacks in red 
shirts were busily engaged in harvesting the hay crop. The 
distance by road to Blagovcstchensk from a point opposite 
Aikhun is 25 miles. The Zehya River (called Tsui-kiri by the 
Munchus, Whang-ho by the Chinese) joins the Amur 3 miles 
from Blagovcstchensk. After crossing the Zehya by the fi rry, 
the Archimandrite Palladius drove to the Bishop of Kamtchatka’s 
house, which is situated on tho high bank of the Z6hya, where 
we must for the present leave him. 
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appendix. 


Tha Mowing explanation of Chinese terms* trill be found uaeful in reading 
the accompanying Taper. 


Him (pronounced bsicn) 

Chow . 

Ching . 

. . 

Tien . 

Tun.. ~ . 

Chrtn . 

.. 

Mina . 

Til, or tah . 

Ho . 

Kiang . . 

Shan . . 

Ling . . 

Lin .. 

Sun . 

San-kia^Ms . 


Tui 


So 


wu . 

Laa . •• 

l.nu-ye, name given to an idol 

Lau-yt-miau . 

Kou, or k'eu, or gou .. .. 

Men . 

JCtixm . 


.. District, city. 

.. Ditto. 

.. City. 

.. Provincial city. 

.. A shop, inn, tea-house. 

.. Military station. 

.. Courier station. 

.. Ditto. 

.. Temple. 

.. Pagoda. 

.. River. 

.. Ditto. 

.. Mountain. 

.. Mountain ridge or range. 
.. Wood, forest. 

.. Often means three. 

.. The three houses. 

.. A tower or terrace. 

.. A small fortress. 

.. A large fortress. 

.. Old. 

= Old gentleman. 

.. Temple of an idol. 

.. Mouth, pass. 

Door. 

.. Ditto, custom’s barrier. 


• For this list of Chinese terms, snd for his valuable assistance, I am greatly 
indebted to the Rev. J. Bummers, Professor of the Chinese language at King s 
College, London. 


yj_A Havildars Journey through Chitral to Faizabad in 

1870. By Major T. G. Mostgomeuie, r.e., f.r.g.s.. Officiating 
Superintendent G. T. Survey of India, in charge of the 
Trana-IIimalayan Exploring Parties. 

[Bead, May 13, 1872.] 

The Trans-Himalayan and Trans-Frontier explorations were 
carried on during 1870 in various directions in continuation of 
ntv general plan for systematically exploring all unknown or 
partially unknown countries beyond the British frontier; one 
line of exploration from Peshawur direct to Faizabad, the capital 
of Budakshan, was brought to a successful conclusion, and will 
now be reported on. 
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I have Ions wished to clear up the geography of the moun¬ 
tainous tract lvin«r between Caubul and Little ^Tibet, which is 
£SEdonthe Juth by the Indus River, and its greatt Caubul 
tributary, and on the north by the Hindoo-hooeh and Mustagh 
ranees.' Though draining into our territory, und though we 
have several route's actually going into it near I es h »wuT^ aiid 
ugain near Gilgit, our progress in clearing up the geograpln 
oTthis difficult tract has hitherto been very f 0 '' -re '‘“ bl ° 
work, indeed, extending but a little way beyond the border. 
This ignorance has been tho more aggravating as, from informa¬ 
tion derived from natives of the country, we ^any know iiMrly 
everything as to each separate portion, though unable to put the 
p]Ss together so a* to form a reliable whole ; the n.hab.tanto 
who constantly come down to Peshawur, Ac being uneducated 
and, consequently, incapable of explaining how any. oxcept bo 
larger, tracts lie with reference to each other. 1 his being 
the state of the case, it appeared to me that, it a Route Survey 
could bo carried right through the heart of the country, I slioul 
be able to get the correct positions of the larger places, and 
should, at tho same time, be able to string together '* 
amount of detailed information which I have collected as to the 
minor tracts, valleys, Ac., of the country, so as to form a fair y 
reliable map of the whole. With this object in :1 
various attempts to get a suitable agent from near the U-sha vur 
frontier, but failed in getting a satisfactory one unU I at^lart 
applied to Lieutenant-Colonel Maunsell, the Commandant of the 
Sappers and Miners, who placed at my disposal a very intelli¬ 
gent Pathan Sapper, who, after a great deal of labour, was 
trained to the work, and was getting on very well with a brat 
attempt at exploration, when he was killed in a quarrel with 
some other Pathan with refereuco to some old feud bet»*^“ 
their families. As this was, however, in no way connected with 
his exploring work, it was determined to make another attempt: 
a Pathan from the frontier with the requisite amount of edu¬ 
cation was accordingly obtained, and his training nearly com¬ 
pleted, when facts came to light that rendered it nectary to 
remove him. This was a great disappointment, bub still hoping 
for success, 1 applied, for the second time, to the Commandant 
of the Sappers, and was fortunate enough to have a Pathan 
SaDner placed at my disiKisal who was in every way qualified 
forthe work; he was consequently carefully trained, and, after 
several preliminary trials, was started on an exploring expedi¬ 
tion. with instructions to cam- a Route Survey from leshawur 
through Swat, lJajaur, Dir, Clutral, 4c, to Badakshan. 

Startin" from Peshawur on the 12th of August, the party 
crossed into Swat by the Malakuud Puss, on a range which rises 
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into peaks of 6000 to 7000 feet, reaching;, on the 15th, Alladand, 
the capital of the present rnler of Swat, a small, poorly-built 
town of 300 houses. The next day, at a mile and n half north 
of Alladand, they reaches! the Swot River, a very largo stream, 
which they crossed on rafts: continuing their march the same 
day, they ascended the opposite mountains, and, by an easy 
pass, crossed over the Lurrum Mountains into the 'falash dis¬ 
trict, and. descending to the Punjkora River, crossed it on the 
17th. This river appeared to be even larger than the Swat 
River. From the Punjkora River they marched on through 
Jundnl, the largest district of Bujaur, reaching, on the 18th 
August. Miankilai, the chief town of Jundid, and the capital, in 
fact, of the province. Bajaur is divided into three districts, viz., 
.lundul (Miankilai), Nawagai, and Shahr, each of which is ruled 
by a separate Khan; the two latter, however, being, in n 
measure, subordinate to the present Khan of Jundul, Faiz Tnlab 
Khan, styled Haji-Saheb-Zada in consequence of his having 
made the pilgrimage to Mecca, and who has, owing to this and 
his general uprightness as a ruler, become much respected, in 
spite of a slight weakness in the one matter of horses, which he 
apparently cannot resist taking at his own price for his own 
use—a failing which, however, I understand is looked upon with 
a very kindly eye by all except the immediate sufferers; the 
Bajanries, in fact, being a race of horse-dealers, appreciate 
any sharpness in such a direction. Having a great partiality 
for good horses, he has collected them from all parts of the 
province, and now boasts of a well-mounted force of about 
800 sowars. 


Faiz Tnlab Khan resides in Burwa, a stronghold of some pre¬ 
tensions: his influence extends beyond his own province, anrf he 
is considered to bo a more powerful chief than the present ruler 
of Swat, or of any other of the neighbouring provinces; his rule 
seems to be exactly suited to the wild tribes he has to deal with 
though he is unable to keep in check their innate thievish pro¬ 
pensities ; for even in his capital—Miankilai—the Sapper and 
bis party only escaped being plundered bv means of extra pre¬ 
cautions and great vigilance—a plot to Ut them having l»*en 
formed soon after they arrived. After two davs’ halt the party 
travelled north, for one march more, through 'Jundul. and then 
crossing the Janbattai Mountains, which rise to 12,000 feet 
they descended gradually through Barawnl, part of which is 
“ de r. • . b ™ th . er of Faiz Talab Khan : thence pissing into the 

0,1 *£?• 23rd of AngS at Dir itself, 

issr rcpo “ bcmg * um, ‘ ° f f »" r 

So far the Sapper had made his way as an ordinary traveller. 
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but from Dir to Chitral the road is infested by Kafirs, and it 
was consequently necessary to make some other arrangements, 
in order to have a chance of a safe transit across this dangerous 
tract. Traders are in the habit of halting at Dir or Chitral 
until a large number collect, in order that they may all start 
together: sometimes as many as 200 start at the same time, 
hilt, in spite of this and other precautions, the travellers are 
frequently attacked by the Kafirs, and many art* killed. Those 
of the travellers who fall ure buried by the side ol the road, 
mounds surmounted bv a flag marking their graves. 1 hese are 
culled the tombs of the martyrs. The Sapper saw hundreds of 
these, anything but reassuring, memorials on the way between 
Dir and Chitral. 

On arrival at Dir they were much disappointed to hnd that 
all the traders for the northern route had already left, and 
that there was nothing for it but to make a special arrangement 
for their party by itself. In this dilemma the Sapper presented 
himself before Ramatoolah Kiian, the chiet of Dir, and askixl 
for assistance. Ramatoolah Khan questioned him as to the 
object of his journey, &c., und was, fortunately, satisfied with 

the answers he got. , 

The tapper then placed a handsome gold-laced scarf by ttie 
chief, and {minting out that, as all the traders had already 
started, it would be simple madness for his small party to go bv 
itself, he begged that the chief would kindly send an escort with 
them. AfW some hesitation the chief consented, and gave the 
necessary orders. The party accordingly resumed its march, 
and, on reaching the village of Kashgarai, found an escort of 
twenty-five armed men awaiting them; the next day they 
reached Gujor, and then, crossing the Lahori Pass, close to 
mountains of 14,000 feet and upwards, they, ufter a very trj uig 
march, reached the village of Ashreth. Here, in spite of their 
escort, they were much troubled by the Kafirs, who swarm in 
and aljout the village, the inhabitants pampering them, so as to 
escape being more openly plundered. During the night an 
incessant discharge of small arms was kept up on the Sapper’s 
party, who returned the fire, but, owing to the darkness, there 
was'no damage done on either side as far as was known. The 
next dav they resumed their march, being glad to get safely out 
of Ashreth. Their escort accompanied them dow n to the Koonur 
River, and finally parted from them at the village of Galatak, 
in the Chitral district, where an escort was no longer necessary. 
From thence they made their way up the Koonur River to 
Chitral, crossing one very large tributary called the Shushi- 
durra, which joins in on the left or eastern Imnk. On the road 
near Hrary, on the 3Uth August, the Sapper first heard a report 
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of the murder of poor Mr. Hayward. The report was that ar 
ruheb, by name “ Hawel,” who lmd travelled from Kashmir to 
Chitral, and whose intention was to have gone thence into 
Badnkshnn, had been murdered at a place railed Ooshgoom 
(distant about seven days’ journey north-east of Chitral), by the 
order of Mir Walli, of Ooshgoom, son of the late Gonunan of 
\ assin. The salieb was said to have been accompanied by eight 
servants, ono of whom alone escajied, though not without some 
wounds, the other seven being all killed. After the salieb was 
murdered, some ■ 00 tilluhs, or gold pieces (about six rupees 
each in value), were found an«I taken by the inunlerere, along 
with his clothes, guns, pistols, his watch, books, and a variety of 
other property. 

On the •> 1 st of August the party reached Chitral, where their 
first transaction with the Chitral chief was an attempt on his. 
part, through his \\ nzir, to make them exchange a portion of 
their goods at his valuation. The Sapper had an interview the 
next day with the chief, who is styled Hadshnh by the people 
thereabouts, but it was to no purpose, so there was nothing for 
it but to submit to the im|>osition. 

The Sapper saw the chief Amau-i-mulk several times, and 
has given the following account of a very remarkable interview 
he had with him when Mir Walli, the murderer of Mr Hay¬ 
ward, was present. “On the 4th of September the ilmlskah 
of Chitral sent for me (the Sapper), in durbar, and gave me a 
seat on his right, between himself and Mir Walli. After the 
ordinary inquiries the Badslmh then commeuced to talk with 
some of his durbar officials who sat opposite to him, and, while 
he was engaged thus, I turned to Mir Walli, and, in a quiet 
way, asked him what was the cause of quarrel between Hayward 
saheb and himself, on which he said to me that 4 1 was in no 
way inclined to quarrel with Hayward saheb, for I had seen 
him on a former occasion while he was travelling through our 
country, when we interchanged civilities and presents, and 
parted good friends; but on this latter occasion of his travelling 
through the country lie was forcibly pressing coolies and other 
people to carry his baggage from stage to stage on his way into 
Badakslian, besides taking supplies of foo l for his followers from 
the villagers by force, auu several complaints from the zemindars 
reache«i me to this effect. On Hayward salieb coming up to the 
village where I was, I remonstrated with him, and advised him 
not to act as he was acting towards the jieople, whereupon tho- 
saheb turned rouud on me and abused me, telling me that this 
couutry did not belong to ns, but to the English, and altogether 
his attitude on the occasion was very violent, so much so that I 
fenre 1 his using personal violence to myself, and in consequeuce 
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I kept quiet. The salieb encamped for tliat night near tho 
place 1 Mas, but, towards morning, I sent some sixty men to a 
place a little distance abend, called Ooshgoom, with orders to 
wait in ambush for the saheb and his party, and on their way 
thenco to fall upon them nnd kill them—which they did, killing 
Hayward saheb and seven of his servants.’ ” 

It is generally reported in the country that on Aman-i-mulk 
(the Badshnh of Chitral) hearing that Mir Walli had ordered 
Hayward saheb to be murdered, he exclaimed that “Mir Walli 
is my enemy, for what authority had he, w ithout any order from 
me, to take upou himself to kill Hayward saheb? I must im¬ 
prison him for the act.” Report furthermore says that Mir 
Walli, on learning this threat of the Budsliah, fled into Badak- 
shan, and hid himself in that country for about twenty-five days, 
after which he returned to Chitral and presented himself to tho 
chief, giving him a gun taken from Hayward saheb. The date 
on which Mir Walli returned to Chitral was the 28th August, 
from which date they have appeared last friends. The Badshnh 
always now keeps one of Mr. Hayward’s guns beside him whilst 
in durbar. 

The people of Chitral appear to be convinced that Mr. Hay¬ 
ward was murdered by the orders of Aman-i-mulk, the chief of 
Chitral, who used Mir Walli merely as an instrument in tho 
murder; for they say that tho fact of Mir Walli being away for 
so short a time after the murder, and then returning aud con¬ 
tinuing such a fast friend of the chief, tend to show that tho 
chiefs appearing to have been aunoved on learning the saheb’s 
fate was simply a blind to throw the blame off himself, the 
actual offender. Moreover, the jicople of Chitral are convinced 
that Jlir Walli could not have, on his own responsibility, under¬ 
taken the murder of Hayward saheb, for his authority in tho 
country is so weak, that he would not have been obeyed had not 
a higher authority instructed him in the act They are all con¬ 
vinced that Mir Walli’s flight and sudden return to Chitral 
were planned by Amau-i-mulk beforehand. Aman-i-mulk has 
the reputation of being a very deceitful man, speaking to tho 
humblest of his men in a soft, hypocritical manner, behind 
which he conceals u bad, unfeeling heart. He is said to live in 
tho constant fear that Ills country will be taken from him, nnd, 
to avoid any good excuse for this being done, his evil acts 
are always so planned that the blame should rest on the 
shoulders of others. 'The following illustrates this, which 
the Uavildar heard from several individuals while in Chitral. 

A Subadar named ltillawar Khan and two Sepoys belonging 
to one of the Native Regiments, serving under the British ut a 
Frontier Station, were making their wav into Badakslian by 
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Chitral, and were well received by the chief, and had left for 
Badukshau, when the Badshah got notice tliat a Subadar and 
two Sepoys employed by the British were taking notes of the 
country, and was recommended on their arrival at Chitral to 
detain them. The description given of these men, travelling 
as they were in the disguise of fakirs, corresponded with the 
three men, and they were pursued by the Badshah’s men, over¬ 
taken and brought back to Chitnd, and, by the chiefs orders, 
kept close prisoners. After a confinement of 20 days they were 
brought before the chief, who told them that he had just learnt 
that they were employed by the British, but had he known this 
sooner they woulu certainly not have been imprisoned, so in 
order to compensate them mid throw off all suspicion, he made 
them presents of chogas, &c., treated them with apparent cor¬ 
diality, and asked them which way they intended to travel; 
on learning which, he ordered two of his "men in their presence 
to escort them as far as a village which he named, and to treat 
them well, and see that they wanted for nothing on the rood; but 
secretly he instructed the escort to murder them the moment 
they were out of his country; and, according to several reports, 
they did murder the Subudur, though the other two made their 
escape. Some, however, suppose that the Subadar died from 
cold and weakness. Ono choga and two note-books of the 
Subadar’s are still reported to lie in the bunds of the petty chief 
at Zebak. 

The account of Hayward's murder agrees in the main with 
that from other sources; Ooshgoom. where the murder was said 
to have been perpetrated, is, I presume, the Wurcliagam noted 
on poor Mr. Hayward’s map as the name of the stream or 
valley, immediately north of Yassin, through the lower part of 
which he passed when he first visited Yassin; Darkot is accord¬ 
ing to the account received from Kashmir the name of the 
vdlage near which he was murdered ; it lies 20 miles due north of 
Yassin. 

The Sapper reports that Aman-i-mulk (the Chitral chief) 
seemed to bo very friendly with Mir Wftlli, and most assuredly 
took a share of the spoils of poor Haywnrd’s camp, for he 
always carried one of Hayward’s rifles, taking it with him to 
the Eedgaii, or place for praying, w here the Sapper accompanied 
him, and saw the rifle placed alongside of him. 

Chitral consists of a numlier of small villages and separate 
houses scattered over a considerable area; and though, according 
to his boiling-point observation, it is 7140 feet above the sea, it 
is very hot at times during the summer. The government of the 
country’ seems to be only a few shades better than that of 
neighbouring Kafir tribes; the chie f carries on the slave-trade 
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himself, i.e. catching Kafirs if he can, bnt failing them, seizing 
his own subjects and selling them whenever they give him an 
excuse for doing so by committing any real or imaginary breach 
of bis laws. Probably no great numbers are thus sold into 
slavery, but, as far as could be made out, no family in Chitral 
is qnite safe from that fate. The Chitral chief was, on the 
whole, very civil to the Sapper, and as soon as a ono-sided 
exchange of goods had been effected, he allowed the party to 
march on towards Badakshun. 

Starting from Chitral on the 5th of September, they continued 
their journey to the north, leaving the main Koonur lliver on 
their right, and ascending a large side stream, they, after some 
delay, reached the base of the lofty Nuksan Mountain by noon 
of the 15th September, and the same afternoon accomplished 
about half the ascent. The climate was very trying, partly on 
account of the steepness and partly on account of the snow. 
Their camp was of course u most uncomfortable one, but they 
were not able to enjoy long such small comfort as was to bo got 
there, for it was necessary to bo off by three o’clock the next 
morning, so as to clear the pass before the Kafirs met them,— 
the road near the pass being dangerous, owing to the strong 
bands of those robbers, who are always on the look-out for tho 
chance of plunder. After a very stiff climb the party reached 
the crest of the pass, crossing large beds of snow and immense 
masses of ice—tho road for a distance of 400 or 500 juices being 
literally cut through the ice to a depth of from 6 to as much 
ns 12 feet. Every here and there the ice was fissured with vast 
cracks, which the travellers avoided with tho greatest care. 

The Sapjwr had never been on any snowv mountains before, 
but this account leaves no doubt in my mfnd that this part ot" 
the so-called Hindoo-Koosh range nt any rate boasts of one 
glacier, tho vast cracks, or, in other words, tho crevasses, being 
quite unmistakable as they never occur in an ordinary snow- 
bed. As tho mountains on either side of the pass rise consider¬ 
ably above it, the probability is that there are numerous glaciers 
in tho neighbourhood. The above is the first evidence that wo 
have as to there being any glnciere in the H indoo-Koosh, nothing 
of the kind having been noted between 15aminn and Pamir 
Kul, the most easterly point visited by the Mirza. 

Having crossed the pass, they descended rapidly, and after a 
verv bard march reached Daigul.the first village of Badakshan, 
and on the 18th September made their way to Zebuk on the 
Kokcha Iliver, the same group of villages that the Mirza had 
passed through in the previous year, thus completing a junction 
and connecting the two Route Surveys together. From Zebuk 
they went down the Kokcha River, by much the same route 
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that tho Mirza ascended, reaching Faizabad, the capital of 
Badakshan, on the 25th of .September. 

The Sapper found that Jclmndar Shall, the Mir or ruler, who 
held Badakshan when the Mirzu was there, had been supplanted 
by Mahmood Shah, who was assisted by the Amir of Caubul. 
The party had instructions to udvance still further north across 
the Oxus, and they tried to arrange for so doing, but could not 
because the road in that direction was strictly closed by the 
orders of the Amir Sher Ali, who suspected that letters were 
sent by tliat route to Abdul Rahman Khun by his supporters in 
Caubul. 

Whilst iu Faizabud, the Ilavildar witnessed the fate of a 
man upon whom some such letters were found. The unfortunato 
wretch was thrown from a lofty bridge down into the rapid 
stream of the Kokcha, and though not killed on the spot, he 
ilied a few days afterwards from injuries received by being 
dashed against the boulders which protrude from the water in 
every direction. This is a favourite mode of execution iu 
Badakshan, and was noted by Wood when he passed through 
the country. 

Being able to devise no immediate means of advancing to the 
north, the Sapper, according to his instructions, prejiared to 
return. Starting on the 27th October, his party reached Zebuk 
on the 31st of October, where they witnessed a meeting between 
the rulers of Badakshan and Chitrul. On tho 3rd November 
they left with a party of traders accomjmuying Mir Walli, the 
murderer of Mr. I lav ward, who had come into Zebuk with the 
Chitral chief. Whilst there the scoundrel Mir Walli had his 
leg broken between the knee and the ankle by the kick of a horse, 
and when the Sapper saw him he was in great pain with it, tho 
bone never having been allowed to set. 

From Zebak it was necessary for the party to take a different 
route from that by which they crossed the Ilindoo-Koosh on 
their upward journey,—the lofty Nuksau Pass being already 
closed owing to the lateness of the season. Tho traders said 
the only chance was to try the Dora Pass to tho west which 
was somewhat less difficult, though less used, owing to its- 
running through a part of Kafiristan, and to its consequenth 
being always infested by strong bands of Kafirs. The traders, 
however, having Mir Wallis escort, and being iu considerable 
numbers themselves, thought they might risk tho passage; 
they therefore marched on, taking the more westerly of the two 
streams, which, coming from the south, join at Zebak. The 
first day they reached Sanglech, where the cold was so intense 
(though it was only the 3rd of November) tliat the stream 
which flows past that village in a steep bed was already frozen 
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hard ; the next day they advanced to another village, also called 
Sapglech, and here two of the Sapper’s servants deserted, 
being afraid to face the intense cold expected on the Dora 
1 ’ass. The Sapper, however, resol ved to go on with his diminished 
party; on the 5th they encamped in a desolate place nt the 
loot of the Dora Pass; here they had to be very vigilant so as 
not to be surprised by the Kafirs, who are thereabouts more 
csjieciallv troublesome. By good arrangements they escaped 
an attack, and the next day they succeeded in crossing the 
Doru l’uss, the road appearing to the Sapper to be even worse 
than the Nuksan Pass; this he thinks was in part due to the 
lateness of the season. He says ho never in nis life experi¬ 
enced such hardship os he did on those two stages. The com¬ 
bined effect of the intense cold, the high cutting wiud that pre¬ 
vailed, the fact of being deserted by two servants, and the 
anxiety owing to threatened attacks by the Kafirs, made 
them feel the height of misery, the more especially as from the 
«th, when they passed the crest of the Dora Pass, till the 7th 
of November, when they reached Lotko, in the Chitral pro¬ 
vince, it was snowing hard. 1 rom thence they marched on to 
Shogoth, thus joining in to their former route. The Chitral 
chiet caught them up aud passed them on the wav, and, think- 
ing he had a good opportunity, he ordered an extra toll to lie 
taken from the traders; they, however, refused to leave Shogoth, 
and held out there six days, till they at last got better terms. 
I he Sapper with them reached Chitrol on the 16th of Novem- 
ber, on the 1 1 th he again presented himself to the Bsdshah, 
who now, however, looked coldly on him, saying that he had 
heard he was in the employ of the English. The Sapper, how¬ 
ever, was nothing daunted, and requested that he might have a 
pass for his return : the chief, though convinced he had heard 
u true account as to the Sapper, thought it well not to inter- 
iere with him and his party, and so gave the necessary order. 
The Sapper said when he left, Mir Walli was still in great 
agony from his broken leg, and as he could actually hear the 
bone grating when he moved, and it was then more than a 
month since it was fractured, there is little doubt but that 
this scoundrel may hereafter be recognised by his lameness, 
which is likely to be permanent, and which may yet perhaps 
assist in bringing him to justice aud to the fate he so richly 
deserves. 

I laving completed his arrangements, the Sapper marched 
bacK by much the same route os he had advanced, reaching 
Peshawur on the 13th of December, having again passed safely 
through the corner of Kafiristan between Chitral and Dir, anil 
not a little glad to think that neither he nor any of his men 
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had added another mound to the tombs of the many Mohamme¬ 
dan martyrs who have fallen on that road. 

His Route Survey is 286 miles in length, over entirely new 
ground, which has uever before been surveyed by an explorer, 
though no doubt other natives may have passed over the whole 
length. The routo touches upon a great number of districts, 
and determines with all desirable accuracy a number of import¬ 
ant places. It accounts for tho geography of about 18,000 
square miles of this terra incognita , and w ill aid in unravelling 
the geography of a still greater area. The route is checked by 
20 latitude observations at 5 places. The boiling-point obser¬ 
vations are very meagre,—the Supper not quite appreciating 
their importance, this being his first expedition. Ho moreover 
says he wished to boil on tho passes but was unable to do so 
without risk of detection, except on the Nuksau Pass, where 
unfortunately he could find no wood, being far above the limits 
of forests. From the glacier and the amount of snow in Sep¬ 
tember as well as other evidence, I conclude the Nuksan 
Pass to be about 17,000 feet, that of Dora muy be 16,000 to 
16,500. 

The position of Chitral has always been a great desideratum, 
and as it is so immediately north of Peshawur it may bo con¬ 
cluded that it lias been very satisfactorily determined, as nny 
error in the distances could but very slightly affect its lon¬ 
gitude, while its latitude is thoroughly established by three 
astronomical observations, which agree very fairly inter te, 
the Sapper having shown by his observations for Peshawur, 
and for Faizabad that he understands taking latitudes,—those 
at the latter place agreeing very closely with \V ood and the 
JLirza. 

The heights of Miankilai and Chitral, though only approxi¬ 
mate, assist in forming a better general idea of the height of 
the countries traversed than we have yet had; a glance at the 
accompanying map will show what has been accomplished. 
Amongst other things it may be said that the course ot the 
great Koonur River has been definitely, though roughly deter¬ 
mined, as there now exist but two gaps—the first between 
Chitral and tho Mirza's bearing from edge of the Pamir Steppe, 
which evidently points to the source of the Koonur River; 
and the 2nd gap between Chitral and Chigur Serai, as deter¬ 
mined by Griffith’s accurate observations. These gaps can in 
a measure be filled up by the aid of tho numerous peaks 
which we have determined trigonometrically in that direction, 
and I think it may bo said that those portions of tho course of 
the Koonur Iliver, will not hereafter be found to differ mate¬ 
rially from the dotted line given in the map. Should any ex- 
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plorer hereafter be fortunate enough to traverse its whole 
course, his additions will lie chiefly ns to the side streams. 

The Sapper’s pacing, on the whole, seems to have been good. 
As compared with the difference of latitude between Peshawur 
and Chitral, it appears that one of his paces was on the average 
of 21-8 inches in length, which is somewhat short. 

Accepting the Mirza’s value of Zebak, and the Sapper’s value 
for Chitral, tho direct distance between these places should 
be GO-5 miles; using the value of the Sapper’s pace as deter¬ 
mined from the latitudes of Peshawur und Chitral, viz. 2P8 
inches, the distance between those places would bo G9-1 miles, 
a fair agreement, considering the roughness of the ground, and 
the fact that there is no telling exactly what points of Zebak 
the Mirza and tho Sapper respectively refer to. 

farther check is afforded by his route between Zebak and 
raizabad being the same as that traversed by tho Mirza; the 
Sapper gives very nearly the same average bearing, and makes 
the distance G2-9 miles, while the Mirza makes the same 59-5 of 
his miles, which, as shown in paragraph 30 of my last year’s 
memorandum, were 002 in defect, and tho 59-5 miles Wing 
consequently equal to GO-/ miles,—a close agreement, bearing 
in mind that I aizabad is a milo in lenpth, and that then* an* 
eight Tillages in Zebak, and no particular place for halting in, 
travellers sometimes choosing one and sometimes another. ° 

Altogether the Sapper’s work has satisfactorily stood the 
tests applied ; he has, moreover, fixed a number of peaks bv 
beanngs, and though mostly rather close to his route, thev will 
aid in solving the geography of the surrounding mountain's. 

In my opinion, the Sapper deserves all credit for his great 
pluck and endurance, as well ns for the discretion with which 
he penetrated through such a difficult country, without, I 
believe, getting into a single disturbance with the people of 
any of the districts he traversed, though constantly bullied by 
requests for legal and illegal tolls, which were made at most 
places. I am convinced, moreover, that his undaunted bearin'' 
on his return journey, when the chief had guessed his secret^ 
was the means of preventing himself and party from being 
sold into slavery, or possibly from a worse fate, "the wily chief 
Jirobubly thinking that his co-religionist, who showed such a 
bold front, did so because he was backed by somethin" more 
than the few men he had with him. 

Narrative Report. 

The Sapper left Peshawur, accomjianied by his assistant and 
servants, on the 12th of August, and nrrived towards evening at 
a village called Nasath ; on the 13th arrived at Jclala village; on 
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the 14th, reached tho village of Durgai, which is on the frontier 
of Swat, and not in British territory. Durgai is surrounded by u 
mud wall, about 40 feet in height, and three feet in thickness; 
it is occupied by an unscrupulous set of bandits, and, conse¬ 
quently wholesale robberies and murders are quite common. 
On the morning of the 15th of August they left lhirgai village, 
and, after crossing tho Malakund Range, reached the village of 
AUndand towards nightfall. This place, Alladund, is the seat 
of the present Khan, or ruler of Swat, a man not equal to 
governing the country properly, and hence the people are dis- 
satistied, and are always intriguing to induce his predecessor 
to resume tho rule of the country. The village of AUndand 
consists of about 300 houses, buUt of stone cemented with mud. 
On the morning of the 10th August, after paying the tax 
imposed for the goods with them, the party left Alladund 
village; marching on for a mile and a half they reached the 
Swat River, which they crossed on rafts, arriving by night at 
a group of four villages, called Ooch, one of which belongs 
exclusively to tho sect caUed Saiyuds, and the other three 
exclusively to Pathans. 

On the 17th they reached tho small fort of Serai by noon, 
aud after paying the usual toll charged there, they travelled 
on till they arrived at Sbumshi Khan village, where they had 
to pay another toll. Both these villages are presided over by 
officials styling themselves lvhans, and are amenable to Fuiz 
Talub Khan, tno ruler of Bujaur. Continuing their march on 
the same day, they crossed the Punjkora River, and stayed for 
the night at 'Kotkai village; the tract from the village of Ooch 
to the Punjkora River constitutes the district called Talash. 
On the 18th they arrived by night at Miaukilai, which is the 
largest and most important town in all Bajaur; it is situated 
in Sie largest of the three subdivisions of tho Bajaur Province, 
viz. Jundul. The town of Miankilai has about 1000 houses 
—built, as usual in these parts, of stone cemented with mud. 

The present ruler of Miankilai has, owing to his popularity, 
the greatest amount of authority of all the Khans in the Bajaur 
district, and is styled by the people Haji-Sahib-Zada. 

The party halted at Miankilai for two days, in order to take 
star observations for the determination of its latitude. \Y bile 
halting for the purpose, a plot to loot the party was made by a 

r g of thieves; this fortunately was revealed to the Supper 
the owner of the house they occupied, and consequently, 
by extra caution and vigilance on their part, the danger thus 
threatened was warded off. 

On the morning of the 20th of August they left Miankilai 
town, and arrived at Knubat village, situated in Jundul. This 
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village is notorious for thieves, and they bad to adopt great 
precautions for the security of their baggage. On the 21st 
they reached the fort and village of Janbattai, after crossing 
the mountain of the same name. The ascent of the pass of 
Janbattai from either side is stiff, but fortunately several springs 
of water exist on the way, and help to allay the immoderate 
thirst produced by the ascent. The northern slopes of this 
mountuiu are covered with dense pine-forest, while the southern 
slopes ure otdy partially covered. It rained for half the day 
while they were on the janbattai Mountain. 

Here the Sapper met Feroza-Khan (brother to Faiz Talab 
Khan, of Jundid), who is the possessor of a small tract of 
country, including several villages in the Barawul district. He 
appeared friendly though anxious to find out the reul object of 
the Sapper’s journey ; fortunately the latter managed to ward 
off all suspicion as to the real state of affairs, by giving out 
that he was going to Chitral, in the hope of getting some pre¬ 
sents from the Badshah, whose reputation for such was pro¬ 
verbial, and at the same time to obtain somo falcons for 
which Chitral is far famed, and which fetch such high prices 
in the Punjab. Feroza-Khan has a great partiality for fire¬ 
arms of all descriptions, and showed a large number of guns 
of English manufacture, which he had been at great pains in 
collecting. 

On the 22nd they reached, towards evening, the village of 
Soorbat, situated in the district of Dir. Half-way on this 
march they came across the fort and village of Bandai, situated 
on the frontier of the Barawul district. On the 23rd they 
arrived at the village of Dir, which contains about 400 houses). 
The present ruler of Dir is Ramatoolah Khan, son of Ghnzan 
Khan, who during his lifetime ruled the large tract of moun¬ 
tain-land which at present constitutes the district of Dir. 
Ghazan Khan was a powerful chief, and his authority was very 
great, for even the Badshah of Chitral was tributary to this 
chieftain. He left nine sons, all of whom aspired to the vacant 
Guddee, and bloodshed among these brothers ensued, till at 
last Ramatoolah Khan, the eldest, established himself perma¬ 
nently as chief. The brothers then dispersed themselves over 
the country, but are still jealous aud impatient of Ramatoolah 
Khan’s authority, endeavouring to throw the country into n 
state of disaffection and anarchy, by questioning their eldest 
brother’s right to the Khanship of Dir. 

Ramatoolah Khan is in person a handsome, manly young 
chief, 6 feet in height, and is mentally well fitted to rule in 
such a country. His administration of justice is the theme for 
praise with all the people. 

VOL. XL1L 
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The road from Dir to Cbitral is infested with Kafir robbers, 
who are much dreaded by travellers. It can be said to be 
open for only two and a half montlis of the year, from tlio 
latter end of May to the middle of August. Two reasons 
make the road impracticable during the remaining months of 
the year, viz., the snow during the winter, and tho dread of the 
Kafirs during the warmer months. 

Having made arrangements, the party continued its march 
on tho 25th, and reached a village called Kasligarai, from whence 
an escort of twenty-five armed men accompanied them on the 
2Gth on the route to Chitral. On the 26tn they reached the 
village of Gujor, inhabited only during the summer montlis; on 
the 27th, after crossing over the Laliori Mountain, they reached 
tho village of Ashreth, after a very tedious day’s journey. 
Immense quantities of iron are found in the lied of a small 
stream which rises at the foot of the Lahori Mountain ; the pro¬ 
cess adopted to obtain this iron is similur to that in tho washing 
of gold-dust from the streams of other parts of the country. 
A quantity of sand from the stream is placed in a sieve and 
wasned till the iron is left behind. 

Ashreth village is the resort of scores of tho Kafir robbers. 
It is the place most dreaded by the merchants who travel by 
this route. The Kafirs usually keep up an incessant fire on 
travellers throughout the night. The exploring party was not 
spared in this respect, and hence passed a most anxious night, 
returning the fire of the robbers, but with what effect the 
darkness prevented them from ascertaining. Leaving Ashreth 
on the 28th, they reached the village of Daroeh at night, after 
having dispensed with their escort at a village called Galatak, 
situated in the Chitral district. Parosh possesses a fort which 
is the residence of Kokan Beg, brother to Aman-i-mulk, the 
Badshah of Chitral. This Khan levies on all merchants and 
others a toll or tax, but in consequence of a letter having been 
sent to him by the ruler of Dir, through one of his officials, 
asking him to exempt the party from all tolls, they were not 
asked to pay anything. 

On the 2Uth tliey reached Slmsbidurra, a small village on tho 
right bank of the Shushidurra River, which throughout the year 
contains so large a volume of wuter, that at no time is it 
fordable, and always has to be crossed by a bridge. This river 
flows into the Koonur River. 

It is reported that in the neighbourhood of this village a 
silver mine exists, which is said not to be worked because the 
chief of Chitral fears that, were the fact known to the Amir 
of Caubul, or the 3Iaharajah of Kashmir, or the Amir of 
Badakshan, his country might be wrested from him. The silver, 
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it is rumoured by the people, was accidentally discovered in a 
spot in this neighbourhood by a Fakir, who in i>erson reported 
the circumstance to the Badshah of Chitral; the latter was 
then conducted to the spot, and after satisfying himself of the 
truth of its existence, he is said to have imprisoned the dis¬ 
coverer, and then to have poisoned him. The existence of silver 
hereabouts is not unlikely, for the country is rich in copper 
mines, which are said not to l)e worked now, for the sumo reasons 
as given for not working the silver. “Orpiment,” or yellow 
arsenic, called Hurtal, which is much used for dyeing cloth, 
is also found in large quantities in the country. On the 30th 
they left Shushidurrn, and travelled to Bmz village. 

f3n the 31st August the party reached Chitral. On the arrival 
of any merchant at Chitral an official of the Durbar immedi¬ 
ately reports the circumstance to the chief, with a list of the 
merchandise with the merchant. The Badshah’s Wazir then 
repairs to the merchant and in his master’s name informs him 
that the Badshah requires to exchange goods with him to a large 
amount. The arrival of the partv was rejiorted in due course to 
the Badshah, who sent as usual his Wazir with the stereotyped 
request to exchange goods; but thinking that they might avoid 
this imposition, they requested time up to the next morning to 
make up their mind on the matter. Consequently, on the 
morning of the following day the Sapper went to the' residence 
of the Badshah in the fort. The Badshah then interrogated 
them as to where they had come from, where they were going, 
and as to the object of their journey. They answered that they 
had come from Pesliawur and were going to Bokhara, where 
they hoped to recover money from certain of their countrymen 
who ha<l amassed large fortunes and were settled in Bokham. 
The chief of Chitrul advised them not to attempt tho journey, for 
the road was closed to travellers onwards from tho river Hamoon 
(the Oxus) by tho Amir of Budukshan, Mir Mahmood Shall, in 
compliance with orders received by the latter from Sher Ali, 
the Amir of Caubul, who has considerable authority in Badak- 
shan. The reason for this prohibition is, that about a year and 
a half ago, on tho persons of three travellers, who were on their 
way to Bokhara, and who were accidentally searched, were 
found letters of great political importance, purporting to have 
been written by certain intriguing Sirdars of Caubul to Abdool 
Kaliman Khan, nephew of the present ruler Sher Ali of Caubul. 
Abdool Rahman Khan was Bald to be at this time in Bokhara 
under the protection of the Russian Government. These three 
men, on whom the letters woro found were forwarded on to 
Caubul, and by order of the Amir were blown away from guns. 
All these matters were told to the Sapper direct by the Badshah 
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of Chitral himself, in order to force him to interchange the 
goods he had brought with him, such as richly-worked scarfs, 
chuddurs, &e., with such articles as he would or could give in 
return, and seeing his intention the Sapper replied that at least 
he would travel up as far as the frontier (the Hnmoon River), 
even supposing that he could proceed no farther. 

On the 5th September, 1S70, after making arrangements for 
the onward march, and disposing of a couple of asses which 
were of no further use, the party left Chitral and reached the 
village of Shogoth towards evening. At this place they had to 
halt on the (>th and 7th, in order to change carriers. On the 
8th they left Shogoth and reached Shali village. On the 10th 
they marched to Hurkarri village, where they staved till the 
13th September. 

On the 14th they left Hurkarri and reached the village of 
Owoars the road on this march for a mile is very dangerous for 
laden animals, anti so they bod to unload the ponies and convey 
the baggage on men. On the 15th, by noon, they reached the 
foot of tho mountain called Xuksan; after refreshing them¬ 
selves they commenced the ascent that same day, but had to 
encamp about half-way up the hill in consequence of night 
coming on. The ascent of this hill is attended with great fatigue, 
l>eing covered with snow nenrly from the foot of the mountain ; 
the slope Is great, and a high, cold, and sharp wind always 
blows throughout the day, making it very disagreeable for 
travellers. The feeling of shortness of breath is felt on this 
mountain, and travellers eat raw onions on making the ascent, in 
order to counteract, if possible, the giddy feeling which comes 
over every one. 

On the 16th they rose at about 3 a.m. and resumed their 
journey, reaching the crest of the mountain at daybreak; this 
was done so as to avoid any likelihood of the party meeting with 
the Kafir robliers, who from this point again begin to be dan¬ 
gerous. The party continued their march till they reached the 
village of Daigul, making altogether a very long and tedious 
march. 

On the 17th they discharged the carriers who were with them, 
and halted at Daigul (which is on the frontiers of Hadukshun), 
to make fresh arrangements for carriers, Ac. On the 18th, tho 
arrangements being completed, they started, and reached Zebak, 
which is formed of eight villages scattered within a small dis¬ 
tance of each other. The present petty chief of Zel>ak, Mir 
Hak Nazar by name, has received lus authority direct from the 
ruler of Faizabad. Zebak is in a valley from 2 to 3 miles in 
length and surrounded on all sides by mountains: three streams, 
one flowing from Yarkund, one from Daigul, and the third from. 
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Sanglecli, meet ut Zebak and flow from thence in one united 
stream towards Faizabad. 

One road leads from Zebak towards Yarkund, another leads to 
Daigul, a third leads to Sanglech, and a fourth to Faizabad. The 
.trade in slaves of both sexes assumes no great proportions in 
either Chitral or Faizabad. In the former place it is mono¬ 
polized by the chief, and no one besides himself dares to sell 
slaves, while in the latter place merchants chiefly from Bokhara 
deal in them, the ruler of Faizabad taking no part in the 
transactions. 

The party was delayed at Zebak for two days, in consequence 
of an attempt that was made then' to induce them to surrender 
their goods with littlo or no payment, which the Sapper on tho 
other hand was determined not to do, at any rate without the 
payment of their full value. 

On the 21st they reached Sufail Durra village, ou the 22nd 
Soolian village. The country about this village is very produc¬ 
tive in fruit of all kinds; the apple grows to perfection, and is 
so uhumlant that for a single copper they bought about fifty. 
Ou the 23rd they reached Yardar village, on the 24th Robut, 
and ou the 25th September they arrived at Faizabad. 

On arrival ut Faizabad they learnt that tire road through 
Kolub into Bokhara was closed by the orders of the Amir ot' 
Caubul, in consequence of his being suspicious that this road 
was the one used in the conveyance of letters to Abdool 
Rahman Khan from intriguing Sirdars in Cuubul, and that they, 
to avoid all suspicion, had the letters conveyed in the first 
instance to Pcsuawur, and thence through Swat, Chitral, 
Faizabad, Rustak, &c., into Bokhara. 

The present ruler of Badakshun, Mir Mahmood Shuh, was 
placed there in October, 1869, by Slier Ali Khan, und is tributary 
to the latter. He is in caste a Saiyud and is reputed to be a 
learned man; tho people of Badakshan, however, arc averse to 
his rule as he oppresses them by demands for extra revenue, &c., 
which is taken from tho people on the plea of the same being 
demanded by the Amir of Caubul, but a larj'e portion of which 
they are certain is retained bv Mir Mali mood Shah for his own 
use' No less a sum than 80,000 Rs., besides 500 horses, was 
paid to Slier Ali during tho first year of 31 ir Mabmood Shah’s 
rulu in Badakshun. The former ruler of Badakshan was 
Jehaudar Sliah, an intimate friend of Abdool Rahman Khan; 
and when the latter lied toBokhani, Jehandar Shah also left his 
country and followed his friend, the country being taken from 
him by Mir Mahmood Sliah. The chief of Badakshan up to 
this time never paid any tribute to the Amir of Caubul. 

Jehandar Shall, when chief of Badakshan, is said not to have 
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oppressed his subjects, and though a drunkard and a dissolute 
cuaracter, was able to maintain his independence, and never 
paid any tribute to Caubul. Traders from all parts of Turkestan, 
Bokhara, Caubul, Candahar, Ac., resort to Faizabad, and the 11a- 
jauri Pathnns flock thither in large numbers to barter and trade. 

The contrast between the two durbars of Chitrnl and Faizabad 
is very striking in the matter of the authority of their respective 
chiefs, the manner in which the Durbar is conducted, &e. The 
chief of Faizabad is much respected in Durbar, and the despatch 
of public business, the conduct of public worship, the dress of 
the people, and other public matters, betoken the prosperity 
of the country and the security from oppression which the people 
really enjoy. 

It was commonly reported in Faizabad, that a Saheb who had 
travelled a long distance and had gone to Caubul and received 
a letter from Amir Slier Ali had found his way into Faizabad, 
where ho was treated in a very cordial manner bv Mir Muhmood 
Shah who gave him u small escort to enable him to truvel to 
Yarkund; ho had left Faizabad but ten days when the party 
arrived there. This Saheb carried quantities of medicines with 
him and gave medical aid to the inhabitants of the countries 
through which he passed. It is reported that he found his way 
to Yarkund. but tliut he was imprisoned there, for unknown 
reasons, by the Khoosh Begi or the ruler of that place. During 
his stay in Fuizabud the Sapper witnessed the fate of three men 
on whom letters, w ritten by some Sirdars of Caubul to Abdool 
Rahman Khan and Jehandur Khan, had been found. They 
were at first sentenced to be hanged, but their lives were inter¬ 
ceded for by some people, and the sentence was accordingly 
commuted to exile for two of the lesser offenders, while the chief 
offender was ordered to be thrown into the river, a mode of 
punishment much practised there. Owing to the rapid current 
of the river flowing over a rocky bed, this practice seldom fails 
to prove fatal to the victim; in this case, the offender, though 
escaping immediate death by being washed to the other bank, 
yet died ten days after, of the wounds he had received from bciii*^ 
dashed against the rocks. The nlaco of exile to which the other 
two men were sent is called Sarab, a spot so hemmed in by dan¬ 
gerous and steep mountains that once in the spot it is almost 
impossible for tno victim to escape. 

During their stay in haizabad, the Sapper heard a rumour 
that Aldool Rahman Khan, assisted bv the Russians, had 
marched ou the city of Shahri-Subz, but was repulsed. On. 
learning that the leader of the enemy’s force had been shot 
down, they were said to have returned to the attack and to have 
taken and plundered the city. 
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On the 27th October they begun their rctnra journey, and 
reached Robat village, on the 28th \ardar, on the 2!>th Soofian, 
on the 30th Sufaid Durra, on the 31st Zebuk, where they halted 
the next day, the 1st November, and witnessed the meeting of 
the chiefs of Chitral und Badakshau who had journeyed thither 
for friendly intercourse. The former had 700 sowars with him 
as his escort, and the latter 2000 sowars or mounted men. It 
was supposed that tho meeting of the two chiefs was dictated 
from fear of their countries being taken from them by the Amir 
of Canbul, and hence negotiations for offensive ami defensive 
alliance were entered into on the occasion.. Presents were inter¬ 
changed between the chiefs, the Chitral chief giving 21 slaves of 
both sexes, and also his daughter in marriage to the l aizabad 
chiefs sou, and tho latter presenting the other with 60 cliogas 
of Bokhara manufacture, also two swords and a horse. 

On the 2nd November, they halted at Zebak. On the 3rd 
they travelled along with the traders accompanying Shah Zada 
Mir Walli to Sanglech. On the 4th November they reached 
another village, also called Sanglech. On the 5th they encamjad 
in a desolate spot at the foot of the Dora Pass. On the 6th 
they crossed the Dora riJjro and encamped at the foot ot the 
pass on the other side near the site of u hot spring, the water of 
winch is hot enough to boil eggs in a short time. 

On the 7th November they reached the village of Lotko, 
situated in the Chitral district.' The Budshah and4 1 is followers 
passed on this march on their return from tho interview with 
the chief of Badakshnn. On the 8th they reached Danish 
village (not the Darosk mentioned on their liret journey). On 
the 9th day they reached Shogoth, the same place they passed 
on their first journey. Here they were detained for six days, in 
consequence of the traders in whose company the party travelled 
refusing to pay the higher rate of toll imposed by tho collector 
of tho place by the orders of the Badshah. 

On the 16th they reached Chitral, and on the 17th the Sapper 
ugain presented himself to the Badshah, hut his treatment oi 
him this second time was cold, for he said that he had heard 
the Sapper was in the employ of the English, and he could not 
be persuaded to the contrary. However, he did not molest 

them in the least. . 

On the 23rd they left Chitral and continued their march 
over the same road they had gone up by, halting daily at nearly 
all the same places as on the former journey, but, from unavoid¬ 
able circumstances, they halted tor two days at Danish, three ut 
Dir, and two at Hotee Slurdan. They reached Peshawur on the 
13th December, 1870, and thence returned to the head-quarters 
of the G. T. Survey. 
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VII.— Surveys on the Road from Shiraz to Bam. By Major B. 

Lovett, r.e. 

[Brad, May IS, 1872.] 

There arts several roads that run between Shiraz and Kenuan; 
that usually travelled over, and the one I adopted, goes via 
Niriz. The other usual one is via Darub. In summer, a road 
leading over very elevated ground and going via Shehr-i-Babek 
is sometimes taken. Tho different routes are detailed at the 
end of this memorandum. The rood I took leaves the Sliiraz 
Valley to the north-east, passing by tho Bagh-i-Dilkhusha and 
Saadi s Tomb, and is a very fair road as far as the town of Niriz, so 
that carts can proceed along it without tho slightest difficulty. 
After arriving at Dudeh, our first stage, I found the road to 
Niriz lay in the Persepulis Valley, us I shall call it for the 
sake of distinction, os the famed ruins are situated in it. This 
vulley or “ Julga extends from Muyin on the west to Niriz, its 
eastern extremity, and measures about 210 miles in length. 
The western portion is called Mervedasht; at the point my 
routo entered upon it the district is called Kolwar. In this 
valley is^ situated the famous salt lake known us tho “Deria 
Numuk, and generally designated in the published maps as 
I-sike Bakhtugnn; why 1 know not, as the inhabitants of its 
southern shore do not even recognize it by that name. When 
I passed by, the lake was quite dry, but its usual limits were 
well defined by a wide expanso of saline deposit. As far as I 
could discover, it appears that this expanse is generally covered 
with salt water to the depth of from 1 to 4 yards, but this year, 
owing to its being the third rainless season, the lake has "been 
thoroughly dried up. The Bundamir River, which drains a 
very large basin and is a considerable stream, dwindles to a 
small stream by the time that it reaches the margin of the lake, 
its waters, except in rainy seasons, being exhausted by numerous 
canals and other irrigation works which occur in its course 
through Mervedadit and Kolwar, especially in tho lutter dis- 
trict. Major St. John, R.E., suggested that I should probably 
liiul the lake to lie a great deal more to tho south than the 
position it is usually represented os occupying. A glance at 
the map will show that Major St. John was correct in his 
conjecture. Tho axis of the lake, so to speak, partakes 
of . the parallelism of the valleys and chains of mountains 
adjacent, and these in all hitherto published maps of Persia 
incline insufficiently to the south. The rock on both sides 
of the valley is a limestone of the same general characteristics 
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as the limestone near Shiraz, which I believe is “ nutnmu- 
litie.” I observed to tho south of the hills forming the southern 
boundary of tbe Pereepolis V'alley, that there existed a lotty 
snow-capped range running parullel with it: this lay between the 
valley of Rohniz and that of Fesa, but is not the “ Gushuagan ” 
Hills of tho maps, which are a distinct range nearer to Shiraz. 
Tho position of Niriz ascertained on this journey differs very 
considerably from that shown in even recently published maps. 
I have marked in red its usual position. This town, which is 
situated about 12 miles east of the shores of the “ Deria 
Numuk,” is of considerable commercial importance. Its exports 
are chiefly almonds and figs, which are shipped in great quan¬ 
tities via Bunder Abbas for Bombay. The population is 
said to be about 3500, and the revenue paid to tho Govern¬ 
ment of Fare amounts to 12,000 tomans. It is a large town 
with many orchards, vineyards, and gardens interspersed between 
houses built of sun-dried bricks. It is divided into three parishes 
or “ mahalehs”; that to the south, termed tho “ Mahaleh Bala,” 
is well known to bo peopled almost entirely by Babis, who, 
though they do not openly profess their faith in the teachings 
of Syud Ali Mahomed, the Bab, still practise the principles of 
communism he inculcated. It is certain, moreover, that the 
tolerance which was one of the chief precepts inculcated by 
the Bab is hero observed, for not only was I invited to make 
use of tho public humam, if I required it, but quarters also were 
assigned to me in a * Madresseh. ’ On the road to Niriz, after 
leaving Dudeh, I passed Kerameh and Sijilabad, both large 
villages surrounded by very extensive fruit-growing gardens. 
The tliinl day’s halt was at a tower midway between Kerameh 
and Khir, called Khan-i-Kitf, and situated in the midst ot a 
small wood of binneh* or van-trees. Khir is a largo villnge 
situated at tho entrance of a pass connecting the l’ersepous 
Valley with thoso of Rohniz ana Savonnt, Idj, and Darnb. 

The lofty range of hills, at the foot of which the town of 
Niriz is situuted, is there locally termed tho ‘‘Loirez’ range; 
further to the north the same chain is called from the villages 
on its southern slopes tho Koh-i-Deh Murd and the Koh-i- 
Kwaja Mali respectively. This range then runs on in a north¬ 
westerly direction past Bohnnt, Dehbid, and Izidkhast on the 
Tehran' road. Thero are extensive forests of wild cherry-trees 
on the hills of Kwnja Mali, tho wood of which forms a staple 
article of commerce. A thorough exploration of this chain of 
hills from its culminating point, 1’ndinah, to when; it terminates 
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near the shores of the Persian Gulf, would bo most interesting 
geographically and geologically. Unfortunately, these hills are 
infested with robbers of the 'Lushani tribe, both summer and 
winter. Several times during our four days’ journey in the 
Persepolis Valley their horsemen reconnoitred our party, which 
they evidently considered too strong to be worth an attack on 
the caravan. The passage over the Loirez Hills is by a pass 
18 miles long, attaining an elevation ait its watershed of 5640 
feet, Niriz being about 4280, and Kotro, the halting-place in 
the next valley, being about 4250. This pass is not practicable 
for artillery, and the supply of water is precarious. 

The Kotro Valley beyond, with its solitary village, presents 
a picture of desolation that I have rarely seen equalled. It 
runs in a more southerly direction than the Persefolis one, and 
lias no visible limit in tnat direction except the horizon. So far, 
indeed, does it extend that the Collector of Kotro, Futh Ali 
Khan, repeating the popnlnr tradition, told me it extended to 
the confini-s of Sind 1 The Darab Valley joins it a few fursukhs 
to the south of Kotro, and the two amalgamated go on towards 
Tanm. The hills on its eastern side are lofty, one specially 
bo, called Tung Chal. These hills belong to the main chains 
running from Dehbid. The lower ground of the Kotro Valley 
is occupied by low marshy ground, a salt lake after rain, and u 
salt desert or “kevir” in dry seasons. It is very extensive. 
The village of Kotro itself consists of about 40 houses. Owing 
to the failure of some “ kanats,” or subterranean connls, the 
wealth and population of this village have much decreased; but 
though at present a miserable wreck, it contains several fine old 
forts and buildings and two wind towers, which form capital 
landmarks. The house in which I was accommodated contained 
very large and lofty rooms in the old Persian style; but all in 
a lamentable state of disrejuiir. This valley is’ famous for its 
herds of wild asses, or Ghur-i-Khar. There ore in the neighbour¬ 
hood, it is estimated, upwards of 2000 head. They may be seen 
browsing early in the morning; but though I came across traces 
of them very frequently, I was not fortunate enough to fall in 
with nny. A good horse, if brought within a fair distance, can 
easily outrace them, but they have letter wind. From Kotro 
there are two roads that lead to Saidabud, the chief town of the 
next valley to the east (called the Valley of Sirjan). One path 
goes rid Perpa and Mckabad to the south of lvoh-i-Tung Chul; 
the other rid Bislini, Dasht, and Khairabud bv the route lying 
north of that mountain. 1 chose the latter. 'Bislini is u small 
village nestled among some limestone ridges that form the 
uorthern boundary of the Kotro Valley. On the road I passed 
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strutn of slate ami white mnrhle. Crossing the watershed we pro¬ 
ceeded another stage on to Dnsht, or Sir-i-Dnsht, a hamlet consist¬ 
ing of a cluster of wretched huts and a solitary tower with a not 
over-abundant supply of brackish water. The name of the place 
means “ stone " in Turkish, from the fact of there being lead 
mines here. I visited the works, if they can be so called. The 
seams containing the ore run parallel to the general strike ot 
the hills. It is found both in the form of an oxide, and asso¬ 
ciated with copper. It is reduced to a metallic state by pulver¬ 
isation, washing, and heating in a blast furnace, all ot which 
operations are performed in the rudest and most primitive 
manner. The refuse copj>er ore is thrown away, as the miners 
are not acquainted with the manner of reducing it to a metallic 
state. There are al>out 40 miners here. The yearly outturn is 
about 4500 mans, of which one-sixth is levied as a tax by the 
Fare Government. From Dasht I proceeded to Khairabad, which 
is situated at the foot of the Tung Chal range, and by the 
shores of another great salt lake. It was the frontier village of 
the province of Fare in this direction lately; but now it pays 
revenue to the Government of Kerman. I here reached the 
valley separating the hills which form a t-ontinuation of the 
Dehbid range from those that are a continuation of the Koh 
Rml Hills. This vallev, therefore, extends from Ispahan, past 
Aberkoh and Shehr-i-Babek to Sirjan, and then onwards to the 
south-east past Haft, the Afshur, and Aktar districts to that of 
Jiruft and thence to Hampur. The hills opposite to me at Khair¬ 
abad are, so to speak, the backbone of the mountain system of 
Iran. They are the continuations of the only granitic rango 
encountered on the road from Bushire to ’leheran. ihc granite 
is of a grey colour generally, and appears at the crests of the 
hills in conjunction usually with trap rocks. As at Kohrud, 
so also by the lvhan-i-Surkn Puss, when crossing this ningo I 
observed the rock on the flanks of the granite was chiefly marl 
and clay. On the south side, that is the Sirjan front, the clay 
near the main chain is covered with huge fragments of trachyte. 
The bed of clay on which those masses rest is separated now 
from the main chain by a valley in which the Snadutabud 
ltiver runs, and their presence here, without exhibiting any 
murks of being water-worn, seems to indicate the presence of 
glaciers in this range at some previous epoch. _ 

Sirjan is an extensive corn-growing district, and is the granary 
of Kerman. Its chief town is Saidabad. There are about 150 
villages in this “ buluk ” or district. After leaving Saidabad, 
where I staid one day and was hospitably entertained by Yayab 
Khan, the Collector, I proceeded to a large village called 
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Soadutabad, and thence over the mountain range above alluded 
to, puttin" up in a solitary semi termed Khon-i-Surkh, built by 
Abbass IL, but' repaired lately by the Vakll-ul-mulk. The 
watershed I crossed was about 8000 feet above tho sea-level, 
and the semi was at above 6700. The cold during the night 
was considerable. From Khon-i-Surkh 1 descended into tho 
Musliis Valley, which extends to the foot of the Koh Huzar, and 
contains numerous villages. Two stages further brought me to 
Kerman, where I staid a week. This town is not well supplied 
w ith water, and there are many places in the Kerman Valley 
and near the town that would bo preferable as the site for a 
lurge town. This spot I suppose was principally chosen for the 
sake of a rock of limestone on which are the ruins at present of 
a fort called the Kaleh-i-dokhter, from which a capital view of 
the city is obtained. As I wished to ascertain the true position 
of Khabis with reference to Kerman, 1 proceeded to that town, 
reaching it in three stages. It is on the north-east side of 
Kerman, separated from it by a mass of mountain, mostly lime¬ 
stone, but having the highest peaks of granite probably, as in a 
river-bed, near Gok, I saw numerous boulders of that material. 
Khabis is the name of a district and town producing dates and 
oranges, and the terminus for kafilahs proceeding across the 
deserts to and from Seistau, Neh, Kain, and Meshed, and is 
therefore of considerable importance; it is about 1500 feet 
above the sea. At the season we visited it (December 22nd), 
the climate was delightful. The gardens are extensive, and 
look very pleasing, as the rich green tints of the orange-trees 
relieve tho monotony of the date-palms interspersed. The 
supply of good water is constant and abundant. Ao less thun 
eleven varieties of fruit of the Aurantiaeese are grown here 
The Persian name for this kind of fruit is “ murukhubat.” The 
names are as follows:— 


PlOtStAX. 

Kxuuhh. 

Batavi. 

Shaddock. 

Malang. 

Ditto. 

Turnnj. 

Citron. 

Xarinj. 

Bitter Orange. 

Xnringi. 

Sweet Orange. 

Bukrai. 

Ditto. 

Limou Khariki. 

Lemon. 

Mnidani. 

Sweet Lime. 

Limou Ah. 

Sour Lime. 


Sweet oranges were procurable at the rate of 100 for 1 franc. I 
anticipated being able to proceed from Khabis direct to Bam across 
the desert, or rather along its borders, passing by Kushit. The 
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authorities, however, dissuaded me from attempting this route 
on the plea of want of water and long marches. As the habitual 
security of this part of Persia had been lately rudely disturbed 
by a large body of Bolooch robbers, I have no doubt but that 
was the real reason. I had, therefore, to re-enter the hills and 
proceed south by a valley parallel to the direct road from Mahan 
to Khan-i-Katum, and in three marches, one of 45 miles in 
length, reached the latter village. We passed Undnjird and 
Gok on the way, being most hospitably entertained with our 
numerous following by the respective Collectors, Mirra Mehdi 
Khan and Mirza Hossain Khan. Just before getting to the former 
place, on entering the low hills, I visited the old castle of 
Undnjird, which was built in the time of Nadir Shah, as a look¬ 
out station to repress Belooch raiders. The view from this was 
extensive, and tno mountains of Kain, Neh, and Bindnn were 
pointed out to me. The hills through which wo passed on the 
way to Khan-i-Katum were chiefly composed of limestone and 
marl rock. The highest elevation we attained was about 7000 
feet. Gok stands ut about 6000 feet above the sea, and is a 
very large village with numerous large gardens of fruit-trees 
and vineyards. Owing to the late prevalence of dry seasons 
the inhabitants have suffered much from the failure of the fruit 
crops; but the lot of all the inhabitants of this well-governed 
and prosperous province is happy compared with that of the 
inhabitants of Irak and Yezd. At Khan-i-Katum I reached 
the main route proceeding from Kerman to Bam; but as the 
remainder of my journey to Bam is over a road lately described, 
this part of my travels calls for no further remarks. 

Appended is a list of the marches I made, and also of the 
alternate routes from Shiraz to Kerman. 1 should mention 
that the whole route lies through comparative deserts, bare 
and stony; cultivation is only met with at rare intervals and in 
small patches. 


Route 
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VIII.— The New Hebrides and Santa Cruz Groups. Bv Lieut. 
A. H. Markham, h.n. 

IBemd, June 10, 187A] 

During a cruise on board H.M.S. Rosario, under my command 
from October 1871 to February 1872, it was my duty to visit 
nearly every island in the New Hebrides and .Santa Cruz 
groups ; and, as no paper on these little-known islands has yet 
been published in the Journals of the Koval Geographical 
Society, some account of them, and of their inhabitants, may be 
acceptable. It will be well, however, to preface my personal 
observations with a brief enumeration of previous voyages, by 
which u clear idea will be presented of the extent to which 
these groups have hitherto been explored, since the time of their 
discovery. Such a resume naturally commences with the voyages 
undertaken by the Spaniards at the period when they were at 
the height of their power, and when the spirit of enterprise and 
adventure was fully developed among them. 

The imperinl ideas of the Spanish viceroys of Peru led to the 
discovery of the Solomon and Hebrides gronps; for those 
ambitious statesmen were not satisfied with the great western 
provinces acouired by Spain, and aspired to the renown of 
adding a southern empire to the vast realms of the Catholic 
King. With his mind bent upon this achievement, that calm 
and laborious administrator, Lope de Castro, found time, amidst 
the Hires and anxieties of Peruvian legislation, to tit out an 
ex|>edition at Callao, under the command of his young nephew 
Alvaro de Mendafiu, then only 27 years of age, and to dt-spatch it 
with orders to discover the supposed southern land. In three days 
Mendaha, accompanied by Hernan de Gallego, an accomplished 
navigator, us chief pilot, (and the expedition) sailed from Callao 
on the 10th of January, 1568, and discovered the Solomon Islands. 
After a long voyngo across tho Pacific, they anchored oflf an 
unknown land, to which Mendafui gave the name of Santa Ysabel 
de la Estrella. Hero they established their head-quarters, und 
tho Spaniards had convincing evidence of the cannibalism of 
the natives, by being presented with an arm and shoulder of a 
boy, which Menduiia caused to be solemnly interred in presence 
of the savages that bad brought it; w ho, says the historian of 
the voyage, went away with their heads down.* The natives 
were engaged in wars umongst themselves, and they made several 
attacks upon the Spaniards, which led to loss of life on both 
sides. Meudana caused a small vessel to be built, drawing little 
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water and suitable for the navigation of intricate channels, in 
which the pilot Gal lego was despatched to explore the group of 
islands. This exjsjrienced navigator made a more complete 
survey than has ever been attempted since his time. Besides 
the four great islands of Ysabel, Malayfa, Guadalcanal , and San 
Crisloval, he discovered a vast number of smaller islets and gave 
the names to ten of them, which they still retain:— 


Bantus. 
Buena Villa. 
Florida. 

Sun Dmrias. 
San German. 


G uadalonpe. 
Setarga. 

Sin Jorgt. 
Sihta Catalina. 
Santa Ana. 


Mendann also named the southern extremity of Ysabel Island, 
Cape Prirlo, an anchorage in Guadalcanal Port La Cruz and 
two rivers in tho same island, Galh/jo and Ortega. The latter 
places have never since been visited, and the north-enstoru side 
of the large island of Guadalcanal is still entirely unknown. 
The return voyage was disastrous, strong head-winds delayed 
them ninny days until the daily rations were reduced to 8 ounces 
of poundea biscuit and one cup of foul water for each man, ami 
both vessels lost their main musts. Bnt at length they reached 
the coast of Mexico, in Jnnuarv, 1569. The only published 
account of this imiiortant expedition consists of a few pages in 
the biography of the Marquis of Cuhete by Figueroa ; * but tho 
journal of the pilot Gallego has been preserved, though it is 
still in manuscript.! 

A quarter of a century was allowed to elapse before tho 
attempt was renewed. Mcndnha had called his discoveries the 
Salomon Inland», with a view to enhancing their importance bv 
inducing the belief that they were the lands whence the riches 
of the temple were brought; and the question of their coloni¬ 
zation was never lost sight of. In 1590 the gallant Don Garcia 
Hurtado de Mendoza, Marquis of Cailete, became viceroy of 
Peru ; and in 1595 he resolved to attempt the settlement of the 
Solomon Islands. The command of the expedition was again 
intrusted to Meuduna, and tho Marquis declared that, although 
the enterprises of Drake, Cavendish and Hawkins rivalled the 
achievement of Magellan, yet that in Mendaiia Spain hail a 
commander not less famous and distinguished than any of tho 
great navigators who had gone before him. Tho Santa Cruz 
group was discovered iu Mendana’s second expedition, which 
sailed from here in 1595; and the islands of the different groups 


* ' 11 trim* <1«> lKin (iiuria Ilurlulo dc Mi uJi.m. 4* Manjut* do CnEit te, por Dr. 
Doll ChristoTttl Sunn-x do Figwm' (Modi ill, ISIS), lib. v. 

t ' Vingo 6 laa Y»laa de Salomon por Gallego,’ Additional MSS. 17.C23, 
British Museum. 
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have since been visited by Carteret, Bougainville, Cook, and other 
well-known navigators. The second expedition of Mendana was 
composed of four vessels. On board the eapttana named San 
Gerontmo, was the Adelantado Mendana himself, his wife 
the Lady Isabel, his brother-in-law Don Lorenzo Barreto, the 
master of the camp Munorqiie. and the chief pilot Don Pedro 
Fernandez do Quiros. The pilot is described as “ u man of 
known worth, experienced in the dangers of the sea, and learned 
in many things of the heavens having to do with navigation.” 
(He is snid to have been a native of Evora in Portugal, but he 
had been long in the Spanish service. The second ship was the 
almiranta named Santa Ytabrl, under the command of Lope do 
Vega, and there were also a fragata and a galeota, named 
respectively the San Felipe and the Santa Catalina.) With a 
view to colonization, a number of married men were enlisted on 
the Peruvian coast valleys of Truxillo and Saha, who were 
embarked with their wives, nt the jiort of Cherrepe; the whole 
force numbering 303 men, of whom 200 were arquebusiers. 
The expedition linully sailed from Payta on the lOtuof June, 
1505, and, after discovering the Marquesas, land was sighted 
from the capitana on the 7th of September. The almiranta 
was nowhere to be seen, but the fragata and galeota were in 
company; ami right ahead a lofty sugar-loaf rose out of the sea, 
with cinders ami tlames issuing from its summit. At intervals 
there was a loud rumbling noise, followed by dense volumes of 
smoke. Mendana sailed round the volcano in search of the 
almiranta, but she was never heard of again. No tree or green 
thing was to be seen on the Jo/cnno Inland, but land was in 
sight to the south, ami as the three Spanish vessels approached 
it, they were surrounded by natives in canoes. The natives are 
described as of a bluck colour with frizzled hair, often dyed red 
or yellow, quite naked, with their skins painted in stripes 
darker than its natural colour. Ou their persons they wore largo 
and small plates of shell. They were armed with bows ami 
arrows, some of the latter being pointed with bone ami anointed 
with some jxnson. which the Spaniards, however, did not believo 
to be very deadly.* They also had spears and heavy wooden 
clubs. They discharged volleys of arrows at the ships, nnd tho 
soldiers wero ordered to fire in return, when ono native was 
killed and many wero wounded. 

Menduiia ut tirst believed that he had reached the Solomon 
Islands. Ho called the land Satiia Crus and anchored his 
vessels in a bay at the north-west end, to which he gave tho 
name of Graciosa. A small green island near the entrance was 

• “ Aui»|uc do pooo dufin." 
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namt-d La Huerta, or tho garden. ITere the Spaniards detor- 
inuiud to form u colony : and Menduna secured the friendship 
of an old chief, named Mulope. But every village formed a 
separate and hostile community, and tho friendship of one bv no 
means secured even neutrality from others. The Spanish 
watering-parties were attacked, and the .Master of the Camp 
landed, with 30 arquebusiers, to tako vengeance bv fire and 
sword. He killed live natives, cut down the coco-nut trees, 
and burnt the villages and canoes. Meudana then selected 
a site for a town, and his people began to fell trees and build 
houses. He describes the animal and vegetable products of the 
island, the various kinds of roots used for food, and the 
practice of chewing betel. Tho native huts are described 
as round, and resting on a central pole, the whole being roofed 
with palm-trees. They are surrounded by a stone breastwork, 
and in each village there is a large house or temple, containing 
mdelv carved wooden figures in half relief. The fragata sailed 
round tho islnnd of Santa Cruz, and visited the littf Minds, 
where eight native boys were kidnapped. 

But the expedition of Mendaiia was fated to end in failure, 
lbc beginning of ihe disasters was tho murder of the chief 
-unlope by some Spanish soldiers. The murderers were punished 
with death, but this did not satisfy the islanders, who ever 
afterwards showed the most resolutely hostile feeling. Tho 
change of climate and diet, working in'the sun, wet clothes, and 
steeping on the ground, brought on diseases, and many Spaniards 
died in their huts on shore. The natives ceased to bring in any 
supplies; and at last a mutinous feeling appeared among the 
troops which was not quelled until the .Master of the Camp, 
with two others, had been executed for insubordination. To 
crown these misfortunes, the Adehintado MendaHa himself was 

an ' " td .' » H ® ,a 'l P? wcrs from the king to appoint 
his successors, and he named Ins wife DoBa Isabel, as General 

brother Don Lorenzo us second in command. 
On the 1, th of October the gallant explorer was buried with all 
possible splendour, thebody being wrapped in a shroud, covered 
wthblact doth, and borne to the grave by eight of tho chief 
officers foUmred ly sold,ere with their arms reversed, to tho 
sound of muffled drums. .Soon afterwards there was another 
encounter with the natives,m which Don Lorenzo was wounded 

hair T°:;- ' tho , 2nd * November, and was 

buried with the same honours as Mendniia. 

furL h lre?I rn T D 7'“* l¥abel 1 I '°" resolved to a hundon this ill- 
fu ed settlement, and renew the attempt to find the Solomon 

Isles. She embarked with the sick ; but the banner remained 

on shore for a few days longer, while the few healthy soldiers 
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procured wood and water. At last nil were embarked on tlio 
7th of November, and, after obtaining a supply of provisions by 
force from the island of La Huerta, tho ex|>edition bade farewell 
to the islo of Santa Cruz. The body of the Adelantndo Meuduna. 
was disinterred and put on beard the fragata, for conveyance to 
Manilla. The brave Governess, aided by Quiros, at first intended 
to complete her husband’s work by sailing to the Solomon group, 
but the increasing sickness of tho people obliged her to bear up for 
the Philippines, in order to bring priests and colonists and to 
obtain supplies. Disease raged on board the shijks, and we are told 
of tho good deeds of a hermit, named Juan Leal, who was an old 
soldier in the Chilian campaigns. He tended the sick, made 
their beds, gave them medicine, and consoled them when dying, 
ever with a kind smile and cheerful face. Many died every day. 
The deaths increased, but at length tho cajntana arrived at 
Manilla on the 11th of February, 1596, where the sick were 
kindly treated and tho Peruvian widows found new husbands. 
Tho galeota also arrived safely, but the fragata, with the body 
of Mcndaila on board, was lost. She was reported to havo been 
seen to ground on a reef with all sail set, and all on board dead. 
The pilot Quiros escorted his fair Governess to Mexico, whence 
he proceeded to i?pain, and ceased not to send in memorials, 
uigmg the advantages of another nttempt to discover the 
southern continent. 

The published account of Mendana s second expedition, is in 
the 6th book of the life of the Marquis of Cafiete, by Suarez de 
Figueroa, which is avowedly taken from the papers of the pilot 
Quiros. Some further particulars will be found in a letter from 
Quiros to Antonio de Morgu.* 

The untiring persevoruuce of the pilot Quiros, in urging tho 
Spanish Government to despatch another exploring expedition 
in search of his great southern continent was at last rewarded, 
and he wns himself ordered to proceed to Lima and fit out two 
ships, to bo provided by the Viceroy of Peru. After some- 
months tho equipment was completed, one vessel being com¬ 
manded by Quiros himself, and tho other bv Luis Vaez do 
Torres. They sailed from Cidlao on tho 21st of December, 1605, 
amidst the acclamations of a vast concourse of people, tho firing 
of salutes, and the fiuttering of hundreds of gorgeous banners. 
Six monks of the order of St. Francis accompanied the expe¬ 
dition, und they christened the Pacific Ocean by the name of 
“ the gulf of our Lady of Loreto." After touching at several 
islands, one of which is generally supposed to have been Tahiti, 

• ‘ Surcsoa <lo la* Um Pliilipinas, por el Dr. Antonio do More*' (Mexico, 
ICO!)). TranrlaUd and edited for tho Hakluyt Society, by Lord Stanley of 
Alderlcy, pp. G5-7S. 
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they sighted land on the 7th of April, 1G0G. At a distance it 
appeared to be only one island, but on approaching nearer, it 
turned out to consist of several small islands with reols; and an 
anchorage was found near them, there being a larger islund at 
a short distance. One small island rose like a castle out of the 
reef, with many huts unon it, where the islanders took refuge 
when they were attacked by enemies. The natives were friendly 
and supplies were easily obtained. Quiros requited their hospi¬ 
tality by seizing four men, to act as interpreters; but he hud 
already obtained much information from the chief, named Taniay 
respecting the size and position of neighbouring islands. He 
found that that on which they’ hud landed was called 
Taumaeo, and that there was a much larger island to tho south¬ 
ward. called Manicolo. 1 hree of the kidnapped natives jumiied 
oerboard and escaped, the fourth appears to hnvo been a prisoner 
at Taumaeo, and lie was taken to Mexico where ho died. Ho 
stated that ho was a native of an island callod Chicayana , four 
days sad in a canoe from Taumaeo, where the natives had long 
loose hair; that three days’ sail from Taumaeo, and two from 
Chicayana, there was another island, called Guaytopo, and that 
from ail island to the south called Tucopia, it was five days’ sail 
to Manicolo. 

Sailing from Taumaeo, they saw land towards tho south-east 
on the 21st of April, and pissed c lose to the island of Tucopia; 
end on tho 2oth they named a lofty' islet, Nuestra S'tiora de la 
huz. On that niternoon they were in sight of land in all 
directions, and touched at an island which was numed La Virgen 
Marta. I he natives invited tho Spaniards to approach by 
waving branches of palm, und as soon as the boats were within 
mngc, poured in a deadly volley of poisoned arrows.• Tho 
Spaniards replied by a discharge of musketry, killing und 
wounding several of tho islanders. Tho ships then stood for the 
extensive land in sight to the south-west and entered a large 
bay yii the .‘tilth of April, which was named, ** San Felipe y 
Santiago. The ship anchored in a good port at the head of 
the bay-on May .trd, which was called Vera Crag, and two rivers 
winch (lowed into it received tho names of Jordan and Salvador. 
Quiros gave a most inviting account of the surrounding country, 
and, behoving that he hud at length discovered his southern 
continent, he named it Australia del Etpiritu Santo. On landing, 
a native chief drew a line on tho beach and made signs thut no 
{laniard must pass it; but Torres, thinking that compliance 
would appear cowardly, crossed the line. The islanders then 
discharged a fligh t of arrows, and tho Spaniards tired upon them. 


* ** ¥lcchju amuul&a con jrpm,’’ 
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killing the chief and several others. The rest fled, and so nil 
chance of a friendly understanding was destroyed. Several long 
expeditions were afterwards unde into the interior, in search of 
provisions, when there were more encounters with the natives; 
and the prospects of the city of New Jerusalem, the foundation 
of which was decreed by Quires, were far from being promising. 
The misfortunes of the expedition were increased by an accident 
arising from the ship’s companies having eaten some poisonous 
fish, called pargos; owing to which they were all attacked 
with a violent disorder that disabled them for some days. 
The remedies of the surgeon (Andrada) were bleeding and 
cupping night and day. At last the expedition sailed on 
the 5th of June, but encountered a heavy galo of wind outsido 
the bay. Torres put back and anchored again; but there 
appears to have been a mutiny on board the ship commanded 
by Quiros, and he wus forced to make sail and return to Spanish 
America, with a heavy heart at his ill-success, reaching Acapulco 
in October* Torres sailed round the north end of Espiritu Santo, 
and afterwords discovered the strait which bears his name. 
Quiros proceeded to the Court of Spain, and at once began to 
send in memorials, beseeching tlie king to give him the command 
of another expedition, and representing the advantages of settling 
the vast lands of Australia. At length his prayers were favour¬ 
ably received, but he died at Panama, on his way out to equip 
vessels at Callao. 

Tho fullest published account of the voyage of Quiros will 
be found in Torquemnda’s ' Monarquia Indiana,’ * * § an abridged 
translation of which was published by Dalrymple; t but further 
interesting particulars will be found in two ‘Memorials’ by 
Quiros himself,$ in the 'Memorials’ of Juan Luis Arias,§ and 
of Tones,! in a letter from ]>iego de Prado,1 who was in tho 
expedition, but on enemy of Quiros, nnd in tho accounts of 
the purser .1 nun de Iturbe, nnd of the pilot Caspar Gonzales de 
Lena, which are still in manuscript, iu tho National Library at 
Madrid.** 

More than a century nnd a half elapsed before another ex¬ 
ploring expedition visited these islands, though Le Main* and 
Schouten in lGKJ, and Koggewein in 1722, must have passed very 


• lib. V. cop. lxir. p. 738. 

t * An Historical Collection of Voyage* ami Disooverie* in tho South Pacific 
Ocean.' lly Alexander Dulrymplo (London. 1 , <0), i. p. 9i. 

1 Translated by Dairyniph-. 

§ Translated in Major’* • Early Indication* of Australia.* 

A Given in Major’s ’Early Indications of Australia* and in Lord Stanley’* 
iiippine Island*' (Hakluyt Society). 

1 Alto in Lord Stanley’* • Philippine Island*,' p. 112. 

•• J.M. 
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near them. Ihc chances of the Spaniards passed away with 
tlu ir famous navigator, and the death of Quires at Panama 
perhaps changed the history of the great southern continent of 
Australia. 

At last, in 1 *f»7. Captain Philip Carteret* approached the 
islands on almost the same track as that of Mendaua’s second 
expedition. But, though sent to explore unknown lands, Car¬ 
teret was very badly supplied. Ho was in an old sloop called 
the Swallow, scarcely seaworthy when she sailed, and now in a 
leaky condition ; and half the men were down with scurvy. On 
the 12th of August the Swallow anchored in a bay at the eastern 
end of the northern side of Santa Cruz Island, and the master 
was sent away in the cutter with orders to examine the land to 
the westward. The party was attacked by the natives when 
they went on shore, and several men were severely wounded, 
a lie master returned with three arrows in his body, "and ho and 
three of the men died of their wounds. A lieutenant went on 
shore in the long boat for wafer, and was also attacked; so 
Captain Carteret brought the Swalloic’s broadside to bear on 
the watering-place, and when arrows were discharged at the 
landing-party, lie opened fire from the ship, and very soou 
cleared the bush, 200 natives rushing out and running away, 
i he watering was then completed without further molestation. 
Captain Carteret was coniined to bed by an inflammatory attack, 
the master was dying, the lieutenant, and gunner, and 30 
men were incapuble ot duty, and among the latter three were 
mortally and seven severely wounded with poisoned arrows. 

On the 17th the Swallow stood nlong the coast, and Carteret 
gave the name of Et/mont to •Santa Cruz Island. The north¬ 
east pointof the island was called Cape Byron, the first anchorage 
Swallow Bay, a small harbour to the westward, just big euough 
to receive three ships, Byron » Harbour, and the bay where the 
cutter was attacked by the natives Bloody Bay. Ho also numed 
tlie Huerta of Mendafm Trcvanions Island. Crowds of natives 
came ofl in canoes and attacked one of the boats, when grape- 
shot was fired from the ship. Carteret then made sail for 
ampler s 2s ew Britannia. Captain Carteret was unduly pro¬ 
lific in the numes he gave right and left, often to places already 
named by MendaHu. Ho called the whole Santa Cruz group 
(Jueen Charlotte's Islands. As he approached the main island 
ot the group the land appeared to form two distinct islands, 

7 7 j 1 u southe . rnni< * t be gave the name of Lord Howe's 
island.. Ho mentions the volcano of Mendaila as an island of 
stupendous hei ght and conical shape, «tho top of it shaped 


Wag* of Captain Philip Carteret in the (loop Steallotc,' 17CG-63. 
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like a funnel, from which we saw smoke issue, but no flame,” lie 
also called it Volcano Inland. As he approached Santa Cruz lie 
sighted the reef islands of M< ndana to the north-west, and 
called them KeppeUs or Stcallotc Islands, and land to the south¬ 
west, which he named (Outry) and Lord Edgcomb Islands. His 
longitudes are 75 miles too far to the east. 

Carteret was followed, in 17<i§, by the French expedition of 
M. do Bougainville* in two ships named the Boudeuse and 
Etoile; which passed to the southward of any of the land pre¬ 
viously visited in these groups. On the 4th of May, the 
French ships came in sight ot a lieautiful island covered with 
trees, and of another to the southward, to which Bougainvillo 
gave the names of lie de Pentec6te and He Aurore respectively, 
lie tried to pass between them, but the wind was foul, so lie 
doubled the northern end of Aurora, and, in doing so, sighted 
a small but lofty island to which ho gave tho name of Pic de 
rUotle ; but it is the Nuestra Sen ora de la Lu; of Quiros. 
Bouguinvillc then determined to land, for wood and water, on 
an is'nnd to the westward of Aurora, but with threatening ges¬ 
tures the natives made signs to tho French to keep on, and 
retreated into tho bush. After cutting down some trees and 
getting in water, the French re-embarked, when the islanders 
came down to the water’s edge and discharged a volley of 
arrows, slightly wounding one sailor. Most of the islanders 
had cutaneous diseases, for which reason Bougainville gave the 
island tho name of L'lle des Lepreux. The next day he found 
himself surrounded by land in ull directions, and he called the 
group L'Archipel des Grandcs Cyclades. lie sailed through the 
otrait between Mullicollo and Espfritu Santo, now called Bou¬ 
gainville Strait, on the 20th of 31 ay, and continued his voyage 
in sight of the Solomon group. Bougainville imagined that 
the strait ho discovered was the same as the great hay of St. 
Philip and St. James described bv (Quiros, who, the French 
explorer suggests, concealed the fact of its being a strait to 
prevent others from attempting to complete his discoveries by 
passing through it But this idea is erroneous and gratuitous. 
In 17t>9 Captain (Surville), another French commander, visited 
come of the Solomon Islands. 

Captain Cook examined tho group, to which he gave the 
name of the New Hebrides, during his second vovage, when the 
burned Mr. Foreter and his son were with him.f On tho 18th 
of July, 1774, the Resolution sighted the northern point of 
Aurora Island, and passed very close to it, when the elder 31 r. 


* 'Voyage antoor du Monde, en 17G6-00' (Pari*. 1771). p. 242. 

.. + ‘ Vf, J n S° Wound the World in the *!oop lletoiution. Captain Ctak. 1772-75 ’ 
Ur George Forster, r.ita. (London, 1777), ii., p. 1W. 
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Forster caught sight of the lofty “ Pic «le l’Etoile ” through tlie 
mist. The whole of the next day was {Missed in working to 
windward between the islands of Aurora and Lepers; and on 
the 21st land was sighted, with columns of white smoke rolling 
up from the summit of an inland mountain. Both Captain 
Cook and Mr. Forster were enchanted with the beauty of these 
islands, and declared the proves to be the richest their eyes had 
beheld since leaving Tahiti. On tho evening of the 21st they 
opened two islets to the south-east, one of which was a high 
volcanic peak ; while at a great distance to the south apj>eared 
au islauu with three high hills. The R> solid ion then sailed 
towards tho land to the westward, where the groves had the 
richest tints of verdure, coco-palms were scattered between 
them, and mountains rose far inland. The natives approached in 
canoes, waving green boughs, and tho Resolution authored in a 
bay, which wus named Pori Sandwich. Captain Cook was much 
interested to learn from the natives thut the islund was called 
ilallicollo, the very name of which Quires had heard from the 
chief of Taumaco. lie was also told that the island whore he 
had seen the volcano was Ainbryni, that the high peuk was 
Pa-oom, and the island to the south Ape'e. After leaving Port 
Kandwich the Resolution stood towards Ambrym; on the 24th 
she was within half a mile of Three llill Island, and in the 
evening was becalmed amidst a group which Cook named the 
Shepherd Ides, after his friend the Professor of Astronomy at 
Cambridge. All the ward-room officers’, several midshipmen, 
and tho carpenter were very ill from eating a fish which Mr. 
Forster calls a sea-bream (Spains erythrinus), doubtless the 
same poisonous food which made the Sjwniards of the ship 
commanded by Quiros so ill. Cook's officers suffered acute 
headaches, spasms in the bowels, vomiting, and diarrhoea, but 
luckily the doctor escaped, from having dined with the captain. 
The sufferers were in a deplorable state, and could not do 
duty for more thun a week, the watches being taken bv the 

E ner and boatswain; but the doctor did not resort to the vio- 
i remedies of his Spanish predecessor Andrada. Passing a 
high columnar rock named The Monument und Two Hill Island, 
they stood south, towards an islund to which Captain Cook gave 
tiie name of Sandwich Island, while he called the two smullcr 
islands off its northern shore Montayu and llinchinbrooh. He 
then ran to the south, and on the 4th of August was ofl Erro- 
manyo, where the boats of the Resolution were very treacherously 
attacked by the natives. The captain ordered his men to tire, 
and killed several, while the swivel and cannon were fired from 
the ship. On the 5tb, Captain Cook stood oir to the island of 
Tanna, and anchored in a small snng harbour, which he named 
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Resolution Day. The volcano was in sight, a hill of a conical 
shape, whence a column of heavy smoke rose from time to time, 
and every time it rose they heard a deep rumbling; while iu 
the evening the flames blazed up, and the deck nnd rigging were 
covered with black ashes. Cook set out, with the Forsters, to 
walk to the volcano on the 14th of August, but whs prevented 
bv the natives, lie sailed ou the 20th, and on the 21st saw 
the islands of Anattom and (Erronan). Outlie 23rd he oassed 
Api and Ambrvm, nnd the north point of Mallicollo, and went 
through Bougainville Strait in the night, giving some small islets 
in the strait the name of Bartholomew Isles. He continued along 
the east side of Espiritu Santo, and o|*ened the great bay of 
the Spaniards on the 25th, naming its eastern and western 
points Capes Quiros and Cumberland respectively. Captain 
Cook worked up to the head of the bay against a head wind; 
and one of his officers, Mr. Cooper, landed ut Quiros’s port of 
Vera Cruz, and saw the fine broad river Jordan of the Spaniards. 
The Resolution then sailed out of the bay. Doubling the 
northern end of Espiritu Santo, Captain Cook sailed down tho 
western shore, and named the south-west point Cape Lisburne ; 
standing once more into Bougainville Strait to complete the 
circuit of Espiritu Santo Island. He then stood away from 
the New Hebrides Islands, which he lmd cursorily examined 
during 4(5 days, and he recorded his opinion that the group was 
well worth the attention of future navigators. On the 4tli of 
September Coptain Cook discovered New Caledonia, and on tho 
15th he anchored off a district called ( Balade). On the 21th 
he was off the eastern end of the island, and on the 2(5th ho 
sighted a large island, which ho called the Isle of Pints. Tho 
work of Mr. Forster contains a very fuH description of the 
New Hebrides islanders, their arms, ornaments, aud physical 
characteristics. 

The New Hebrides were next visited by tho unfortunate 
expedition of l>a Perouse. The two ships which composed it, 
sailed from Botany Bay on the 2Ctli of January', 1788, and 
their fate remained a mystery for forty years, when it was dis¬ 
covered that they had been wrecked on the reef round Vani- 
koro Island in a hurricane ; that the survivors had built a 
brigantine, in which they had sailed away; but not u soul 
belonging to the expedition was ever seen again. In the same 
year, Lieut. Short lands Bailed from Australia in the Alexander 
along the Solomon group, giving the name to Cape Henslow ou 
Guadalcanal Island. 

Tire mutiny of the Bounty took place in the following year, 
and from May 14th to 15th, 1789, Captain Bligh passed through 
the northern islands of the New Hebrides group in an open 
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boat. He and his men were almost starving, but be justly 
deemed starvation to be preferable to being treacherously 
murdered and eaten by the cannibal islanders; so be did not 
venture to land. On the 13th, in Lnt. 14° 17's., he saw low 
islands, and passed several on his weary way westward, to which 
ho gave the name of the Banks Group. Among them are the 
Santa Maria and others discovered by Qniros. 

Captain Edwards was sent out in search of the Bounty in the 
Pandora sloop, aud on the 13th of August, 1731, he passed 
between the islands of Vanikoro nnd Tapoua (Edgecombe of 
Carteret) of the .Santa Cruz group, and discovered the islands 
of Cherry and Mitre to tho eastward. The Pandora was 
afterwards lost on a reef in Torres Strait. 

In September, 1791, t^o vessels, the Recherche and Esperanoe, 
sailed from Brest in search of La Perouse, under the command 
of Captain D’Entrecasteaux.* Coming from Tongataboo, they 
sighted the mast southern islands of the New Hebrides group, 
Erronan nnd Annutom, on tho 15th of April, 1793, and in tho 
evening they saw the volcano of Tanna. D'Entrecasteaux 
asserts that Cook’s longitudes are too far to the east. Sailing 
onwards, on the 17th he discovered the lies Beaupri of the 
Loyalty group, und during the rest of the month he was at 
anchor at Balade, in New Caledonia. On the 9th of May 
D’Entrecasteaux sailed from Balade harbour, and on the 19th 
he sighted the southern point of the island of Santa Cruz. He 
passed the Edgecombe and Outry islands of Carteret (the 
Tapoua of modem charts) and found their positions to be very 
.different from those given by that navigator, who passed them 
.at a distance, and was disabled by sickness. D’Entrecasteaux 
fixed tho positions on Santa Cruz Island more correctly, and 
then sailed along the southern side of the Solomon group, lie 
died on board his ship on the 2Uth of July, 1793. 

In 1790, the ship Duff, commanded by Captain James Wilson,! 
took out the first missionaries to Tahiti. Afterwards, on the 
25th of September, 1797, the missionary ship sighted ten or 
twelve separate islands, two or three being of considerable size, 
and Captain Wilson named them tho Duff yroup. They were, 
in fact, the islands, including Taumaco, which were discoverer! 
by Quires in ltiUO. The Duff then sighted Santa Cruz and 
Volcano Islands, the latter emitting a largo nnd bright tlame 
•everv ten minutes. This was on the 2Mh of September, ami 
the Duff shaped her course onwards to the westward, sighting 


• * Voyage tie D'Kntrccaulcatu, mvoje h la recherche tie La Perouso ’ (ParU, 
ISOS). 3 ’ 

t 'A Missionary Voyage to the Southern Pacific Ocean, 179B-OS, in the ship 
•DuJ, commanded by Captain James Wilson' (Loudon, 1T‘J0), p. 2SMJ. 
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Xcw Georgia. In tho following year the East Indiaumn Bancell 
sighted the island of Teeopia, previously discovered by Quiros, 
and in 18U9 Captain Golownin visited Port Resolution and 
1 ucopia. 

In the early part of the present century, East Indiamen often 
made voyages from Calcutta and China to Hobart Town and 
.botany Pay, and in this way new discoveries were not unfre- 
quently made. Tims in 1800 Captain Butler, in the Walpole, 
and m 1S03 the Britannia, were the first to sight the Lovaltv 
Islands. In 1813 Peter Dillon sailed as an officer on bo ird the 
East ludnunan Hunter, from Calcutta to New South Wales. 
At riji a native of Stettin named Martin Bushart, and a Lascar 
namejl Joe, were found, who took refuge on board the Hunter, 
.y " 0re i *»!>» put on shore at the island of Tucopia. In 
ian , hacl couimil »d of a ship of his own, named tho 
* V - 1 wrick, and hove-to off Tucopia on the 13th of May, on his 
way from \ alparaiso to Pondicherry. He found Bushart and 
the Lascar still there, the natives having treated them with 
great kindness. Joe, the Lascar, had an old silver sword* 
guard. 1 here were many things of European manufacture on 
tho island, and the natives said that two ships hurl been lost 
on another island to the westward, ninny years before, called, as 
Dillon writes it, Mahcolo (Yanikoro). lie attempted to reach 
this place in May, but wins becalmed, and eventuallv bore away 
tor Calcutta. Ho was convinced that these clues would lead to 
the discovery of the fate of La Perouse, and on the 16th of 
‘ 'fPtetnber, 1826, he offered his services to the government 
ot India, to clear up the mystery. The Governor-General, in 
Council, considered Captain Dillon’s proposal favourably, and 
he received the command of the E. I. C. surveying-ship 
hescarcn, with orders to follow up the traces lie had found on 
lueopin, and he sailed from the Hooghly on the 23rd of 
Jam,ary, 1827* After visiting Hobart Vwn?New fid 

, Jo “^ tal T* tho £** >ardl s «Khte<l Mitre and Cherry Islands 
on the 4th of bentember, 1827, and arrived off Tucopia on the 
following day, whore he found five Englishmen, who 1 said they 
hud deserted from a whaler. Dillon describes the people df 
1 ucopia as an extremely mild, inoffensive race, hospitable and 
generous, with straight hair, and entirely different from the 
hideous savages of al| the surrounding islands, except Cherrv 
1 his accounts for the kind treatment of Bushart and other 
wanderers who hod taken up their abodes with them Since 
tbe l 1 j uiros no vess el had touched at Tucopia until 3* 

* ‘ Narrative and Successful Result of a Voraeo in the South Sea. *„ -_. . 

******•’ b >' t,1<! O-wsU-r C“| tajn P. SSS 
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arrival of the Hunter in 1813. From the 13th of September to 
the 6th of October the Research was at Vunikoro, where Captain 
Dillon received a traditional account of the wreck of La 
Pcrouse’s ships, and obtained many articles. Bushurt returned 
to Tucopiu, und the Research made sail to the eastward. Dillon 
landed on* the island of Tnpoua, and then sailed along tlio 
northern side of Santa Cruz Island to Graciosa Bay, where he 
had an encounter with the natives, lie says that the length of 
the northern side of Santa Cruz is 24 miles, 14 less than it is 
made by Carteret. Dillon returned to Calcutta on the 7th of 
April, 1828. 

Captain Dumont d'Urville* heard of the discoveries of Dillon 
while lying at anchor off lloburt Town in December, 1827, in 
command of the French surveying-ship Astrolabe, and he resolved 
to muke u thorough investigation of the fate of La Perouse on 
the spot. On the 8th of February, 1828, he sighted Mitre and 
Cherry islands, and on the 10th he was ofl’ Tucopia. Both 
D’Urville and Dillon give the native names of Cherry and Mitre 
Islands, as An tula and Pataka, und they learnt from the 'l’uco- 
pians, who were of an excellent disposition, that all the sur¬ 
rounding islands, excepting Cherry, were inhabited by black 
woolly-headed cannibals, of whom they had a great horror. At 
Tucopia, D’Urville found Martin Bushnrt, who, however, refused 
to accompany him to Yonikoro, and three Englishmen w ho had 
deserted from the whaler Harriet, two of w hom, named Hamilton 
and Williams, were allowed to embark on board the Astrolabe, and 
did good service us interpreters. Joe, tho Lascar, was also at 
Tucopia. After muking a fruitless search for tho Taumaco of 
Quiros, D’Urvillo anchored at Vanikoro, and remained then;, 
searching for further relies of La Perouse, from February 13th 
to March 17th, 1828. On the 14th of March a monument 
to the memory of the ill-fated expedition was completed. 
D’Urville obtained information respecting the Reef Islands dis¬ 
covered by Menduna and Quiros, to the northward, and both ho 
and Dillon givo tho native names of sevenil islands. Santa 
Cruz is called lndennt i/(Nitcndi ?); the Volcano Island, Tinacoro; 
two islands in the Duff group Taumaco and Chieiana: and 
among the Reef Islands were mentioned Nukapu, Pihni 
( Banabi') and Fonu-fonu. Dillon and D’Urvillo gave names 
to 23 different points and bays round Vanikoro Island, and on 
the 17th of March the Astrolabe sailed from this island, which 
Dillon called La Perouse and D'Urville Recherche, and made 
sail for the Ladrones. D'Urville has given a full account of the 
islands of Tucopia und Vanikoro, und of their inlmbitants, and 

* • Voyoge tie la corvette L'Artrolalt pendant les ounces 1S26-2S, sons 1c com¬ 
mon detneut <ie M. J. Dumont d’Urvilio ’ (Puri*, 1831), Uistoin ill ». 
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?ooS C, i» >U * nr ^ » n , C r 1 ?,y e ‘* on ? in the Yanikoro language. In 
looo Dumont d L. rville again commanded an exploring exn^ 
dition consisting of tho Astrolabe and Zelie; and in November 
lie \ isited some of the Solomon Islands, nxed several positions, 
and anchored in Astrolabe harbour in Ysabel Island. 

Captain Belcher, in the surveying-ship Sulphur, coming from 
J' i J i, suited Lrronan, Annatom, and Tanna on the 20th of June, 
1840, aud anchored in Port Resolution. On the 24th he sailed 
and sighted Erromango and Sandwich Island, and on the 1st of 
July he sighted Guadalcanal in the Solomon group, but ho did 
not touch at any of the islauds, except Tanna. In April, 1846, 
Captain Le Mignon, in the French ship Jupiter, sighted Mitre 
Island and sailed thence to the cast point of San Cnstoval, and 
along the south side of the Solomon Isles. 

In September, 1849 Captain Erskine in HALS. Uarannah 
' isited Aneitenm, Iort Resolution, sailed round Tannu, anchored 
m and named Hayannah Harbour in Sandwich Island, and, after 
touching at the Loyalty Islauds, New Caledonia, and the Lie 
Of I Iiics, returned to Sydney. Captain Erskine visited tho New 
Hebrides and Banks groups again in 1S50. There is some 
accouut of Captain Erskine s proceedings in the Appendix to the 
Journal of the Royal Geographical Society for 1851.* Captain 
Denham f in the surveying-ship Herald, 'fixed several points 
ui tho southern part of the New Hebrides, and in the Solomon 
groups m 18o.3-4 ; but a more systematic survey is much needed. 

All these expeditions, from Mendoha to Denham, covering a 
period of nearly 300 years, did little more than sail through tho 
groups, and have deadly encounters with the nntives. The three 
voyages of the old Spanish navigators accomplished as much as, 
or more than any subsequent expedition. In his first voyage 
Jlendana made a more complete examination of the Solomon 
islands than has over been done since. Taumaco and other 
wLamls in tho northern groups Irnve never been examined since 
^Uiros was amongst them in 1606, and his harbour of Vera Cruz 

l T ° nl - v twioe **** visited «i»ce his time! 
™. the Spaniards, our most complete accounts aro of Tanna 

Captain Cook, and of Tucopia and Yanikoro 
hy D l rville. But the New Hebrides and other grout w to the 
northward are still very little known, and indifferently sSveyed 

/ j 16 y !T t \° S6 Isluuds kave been more 'thoroughly 

explored, and brought more prommentlv to notice, thron-li tho 
agency ot two very opposite influences; that of unscrupulous 
tradere, and that of well-intentioned missionaries. In about 
1840 a very lucrative trad e sprang up in sandal-wood for tho 

* Vol. xxl p. 222. ' '- 

t St* • Hydrographic Notice*, South- Wttfaro Pacific Ocean/ No* 2, 3, and 4 
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supply of China, aiul at the time of Captain Erakine’s visit, 
from ten to twenty vessels were engaged in it. and two establish¬ 
ments bad been * formed on shore for collecting it, one at 
Aneiteum and Erromango, the most southerly of the New 
Hebrides, and the other on the Isle of Pines. The men engaged 
in this Bandnl-wood trade were a reckless set of ruffians, and 
there were frequent attacks upon the natives, and retaliatory 
outrages. On Sandwich Island, in 18-12, the crews of two 
British vessels shot down 26 natives who opposed the cutting of 
wood, and, having driven mnuy others into a cave, they set fire 
to a pile of wood and rubbish at its mouth, and suffocated them 
all. All kinds of excesses were committed by the lawless 
adventurers, and uninerous massacres were perpetrated by the 
islanders. Captain Erskine obtained a list of 14 vessels that 
had been engaged in these encounters between 1841 and 1848. 
In 1839 the Loudon Missionary Society sent some native 
teachers from the Sainoan Islands, with a view to the conversion, 
through their means, of some of the savages in tho New 
Hebrides group; and they were established at Aneiteum, Tanna, 
and the Loyalty Islands. Messrs. Williams and Harris of the 
Samoan Mission, on landing on Erromango, in October 1839, 
wero murdered on the beacli, in revenge, it was supposed, for 
some outrage committed by sandal-wood traders; but the 
Samoan teachers continued at their work, and in 1849 they wero 
visited by Bishop Selwvn. The New Hebrides Presbyterian 
Mission commenced their labours soon afterwards, and in 1852 
Dr. Geddio published a version of St Luke’s gospel in the 
language of Aneiteum Island. There are now Missionaries on 
Aneiteum, Fotuna, Aniwn, Tanna, Erromango, Montagu or 
Ngunn, and Espiritu Santo Islands. On Aneiteum all the 
islanders are Christian*, on Aniwa there are 150, and on Fotuna 
50 converts. These are the most southerly islands of the group. 
About eight years ago another Mission was formed, under the 
uuspices of Bishop Selwyn, on u different principle. The new 
plan was to make yearly cruises among the islands, and to induce 
the people to allow their boys and young men to go back with 
the missionaries, to be educated, with n view to their returning 
home as Christians. This was the “ Melanesian mission,” over 
which Bishop Patteson presided. Their ground is north of that 
of tire New Hebrides mission, in the Solomon, Santa Cruz, and 
Banks groups. Their station and school is in Norfolk Island, 
and the Bishop made an annual cruise in a yacht named the 
Southern Cross, touching at the different islands. Mr. Tilly,’ 
who commanded her, took every opportunity of adding to our 

• S(« * Hydrographic Notices, Pacific Ocean (Wentcru Part),’ No*. 21, 3S, 
and 40. 
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knowledge of the islands, and tlie Reef Islands to the north of 
Santa Cruz, including Lomlom. Nukapu, Pindi,Nivluli, Panavi, 
Prom elm. A upom, Analoao, Moiema. have been added to the 
chart on his authority. The chief missionary success of Bishop 
I atteson has been at San Cristoval or Ilauro, one of the 
Solomons, and in the Banks Group. At Moia or Sugar-loaf 
Island, there is an ordained native teacher and several converts, 
and sonic impression has been made on the nntives of Yanua 
Lava, where the anchorage was named bv Bishop Selwyn, Port 
Patteson, in 1S.)7, after the Melanesian Bishop. There are about 
loOulanders at the missionary school on Norfolk Island. 

I ho sandal-wood enormities of former years have been 
exceeded in the present labour traffic with its attendant 
kidnapping; which has arisen owing to the great demand for 
labour on the cotton plantations in the Fiji Islands and Queens¬ 
land. In April, 18(H), our associate. Dr. Berthold Seemann, 
who was sent out to the Fiji Islands to report upon their 
'suabilities, by the Colonial Office, declared that they seemed 
to bo made for cotton cultivation, an acre yielding 485 lbs. of 
the best New Orleans. The Fiji cotton proved to bo of the 
qualities most desirablo for British manufacture, and several 
]limitations were formed in subsequent years. In Queensland 
the first cotton plantation was commenced near Brisbane, by 
Captain Towns, in 1863; and in 1866 he raised 183,630 lbs. of 
cotton. Thus the demand for labour arose both to the east and 
the west of the New Hebrides group, and its supply became a 
most lucrative business. Captain Towns was the first to have 
recourse to the importation of South Sea Islanders, sending one 
of Ins own vessels for the new labourers, and intrusting their 
engagement to a man named Ross Lewin, who hod been long 
among the islands, and could make himself understood. Thus 
this labour traffic was commenced, and all the horrors of the old 
sandal-wood trade were renewed. In 1865 Commodore Sir 
*V llliam \\ iseman, in II.M.S. Curafoa visited the islands. • On 
August 6th he was at Aneiteum. and from the 10th to the 12th 
the Curaeoa was at unchor in Resolution Bay in Tanna, w here 
a lire with shell and rockets was opened upon two villages, and 
1 ‘ 8 men were landed to destroy villages and plantations, and 
to smash all the canoes on the beach. The Commodore then 
continued his cruise, touching at Erromango on the 13th and 
Huvuunah Harbour on the 17th, and sailing between Espfritu 
banto and Lepers Island to Port Patteson in Vanua Lava. The 
Curafoa then stood along the northern coast of Santa Cruz, 

D “! u „ rb<yl of New ZeaUiid, icTbein, 
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with Bishop Fatteson in tho Southern Cross in company. In tho 
previous year two of the Bishop’s boats* crew had been murdered 
in Graciosa Bay, but he did not wish any punishment to be 
inflicted on the natives, so the Cwrofoa stood on to the island of 
San Cristoval, in the Solomon Group. After visiting Mnrau 
Bay in Guadalcanal, and St. George’s Bay in \ Babel, the 
Commodore returned to Erromango, and anchored in Dillon 
Bay on the 10th of September. On the 25th he fired 20 shells 
and -1 rockets into a village, and it was supposed that frightful 
damage was done by the bursting of a shell in a cave, where tho 
people had probably taken shelter. The Cura^oa sailed thence 
through Huvannah channel to Numea in New Caledonia, and 
proceeded to Sydney on the 8th of October, 1805. Mr. Blenckley 
accompanied Sir William W’iscman on this occasion, and made 
large and valuable ethnological collections. It is not probable 
that this cruise was productive of any beneficial effect as regards 
the intercourse between the Europ ans and islanders. 

In April, 1867, Captain Luce ot HALS. Esk, reported the loss 
of several vessels and numerous murders in revenge for islanders 
carried off to Queensland and Fiji. It was then found that 382 
islanders had been landed in Queensland, most of them under 
engagements to work for three years, and that 78 had returned. 
A petition, signed by eight of the New Hebrides Mission, was 
presented in February, 1868, to tho Governor of Queensland, 
denouncing tho labour traffic and declaring that many labourers 
had been carried off by force. This led to the passing of tho 
“Polvnosian Lnlxmrers Act" by the Queensland legislature, in 
March, 1868; which was intended to enforce the registration of 
labourers, their proper maintenance and support, and their 
return at the expiration of contracts. But it is said to be of 
little uso in ameliorating the condition of the unfortunate 
islanders, and the labour traffic, with its attendant kidnapping, 
continues in full vigour. Plantations have also been formed on 
the New Hebrides themselves, at Aneiteum, Tanna, and \ ate 
or Sandwich Island, and there is a whaling station at 
Erromnngo. 

In 1868 HALS. Blanche, commanded by Captain Mont"ome rio 
was sent to investigate tho massacre of the crew of an Engb’sh 
vessel in the Solomon Group. Sailing from New Caledonia, she 
touched at Wanderer Bay xn Guadalcanal, and then proceeded 
to New Georgia, the scene of the outrage, where a village was 
shelled and burnt. The Blanche returned by the east coast of 
Guadalcanal and San Cristoval to Port Patteson in Vuuua 
Lava, and thence, by Sandwich Harbour in Mallicollo, and Dillon 
Bay in Erromango, to New Caledonia. In the same year 
Commodore Rowley Lambert in H.M.S. Challenger, coming from 
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Fiji, visited Tanna and the other southern Islands in the New 
Hebrides Group. In IStiD the Itosario, then commanded by 
Captain Palmer, also touched at the most southerly islands of 
the "roup, which are now well known. 

The cruise of the Itosario, from October 1871 to February 
1^72, was undertaken in consequence of the increasing compli¬ 
cations, caused bv the lawless acts of vessels engaged in the 
labour traffic, ami of consequent retaliations ou the part of the 
islanders; and the duties connected with the investigation of 
these questions necessitated visits to almost every island in the 
butitn ( ruz and New Hebrides groups. Thus many places 
were visited at which no man-of-war had ever touched before, 
landings were effected on islands scarcely ever touched at, and 
long walks were taken into the interior of many little-known 
islands. 

These islands lie in a x.N.W. and S.S.E. direction, alono- a dis- 
tance of about 700 miles, between the parallels of 0° 45' and 
-0 Hi s. latitude, and the meridians of 165° *10' and 170° 30’ 
E. longitude. The large island of New Caledonia lies at u dis- 
tance of 2<HI miles to the south-west of the southern part of the 
group, and the Solomon Islnnds are about the same distance 
due west of the most northern part; while the Fiji Islands are 
the nearest land to the eastward. There are three distinct 
groups, divided from each other bv intervals of b‘0 miles of sea • 
namely, the south New Hebrides/tho north New Hebrides and 
Hanks Islands, and the Santa Cruz, Duff, and Swallow groups; 
while east of the latter, at a distance of GO miles, are the isolated 
islands of lucopia, Chorrv, and Mitre. 

The southern New Hebrides consist of the followin'- five 
islands:— ° 


Anntcum, 27 miles long by 21 broad ; highest peak, 2788 feet. 

1-otuna, 4 miles long; highest i«ik. 1031 feet. 

Tanna, 2S miles long by 40 broad; highest peak, about 3000 feet. 

.2mini, highest peak, 300 feet. 

Jirromanyo, 30 miles long by 22 broad; highest peak, 3000 bit 
The northern New Hebrides and Banks Islands, whieh are 
in reality but one group, consist of about 35 islands, besides 
numerous islets mid rocks; Espiritu Santo, the largest, boim- 
to miles long by 40 broad, and the average size of the islands 
being about GO miles round. Commencing from the south the 
larger islands of the group are as follows 
Vale or Sandwich hland. 

Apt, 25 miles long by 70 broad; highest peak, 2800 feet. 

JUallicollo, 50 miles long by 20 bread. 

Ambrym, 22 miles long by 17 brood; highest peak, 3500 feet 
PmUccst, 30 miles long by 5 broad; highest leak, 2000 feet 
JLepm. 
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Aurora, 30 mi If a Ions; by 5 brood; highest peak, 2000 feet. 

Pspiritn Santo ; about 70 miles long by 40 broad. 

Santa Maria ; highest peak, 2000 feet. 

Vatrna Lava (pop. 1500) ; highest peak, 2800 feet. 

Torres Islands, five iu number. 

And the principal smaller islands are:— 

or Montagu. 

J!inch inbrook. 

Three Hills (or Mri), 6 miles long by 21 bread; highest peak, 1850 ficl. 

Paama ; highest jeak, 1900 feet. 

Ixrperi ; highest peak, 6000 feet. 

Bartholomc ir. • 

Star Peak ; highest pienk, 2900 feet. 

Mota (or Sugai-lot’/); pop. 2U00, 8 or 10 miles in circumference; 
highest p-ak, 1A00 feet. 

Valua (or Saddle j, about 8 miles long; highest pesk, 1800 feet. 

Vrtparaparu, nearly round, about 12 miles in circumference; highest 
leak, 1950 feet. 

Vatu Bfumdi; highest peak, 100 feet. 

From Vate and Nguna to Mallicollo and Ambrym the islands 
form a cluster; they then, as it were, fork into two lines, form¬ 
ing a large bay, with Mallicollo and Espiritu Santo on the west, 
:ind Pentecost and Aurora on the east side; while the Banks 
Islands again cluster at the northern entrance to this bay. 

Both New Hebrides groups consist, with the exception of the 
Torres Isles, of islands of volcanic formation; but the .Santa 
Cruz group, besides islands of volcanic formation, also contains, 
in its northern part, numerous reef islands. The volcanic 
islands are Santa Cruz —itself the largest, about 24 miles by 10 
— Vanikoro, Tevai, Lord Howe, Tapua, and Tinakula. The reef 
islands are all further north. The most northerly of these groups, 
those discovered by Quires, and named the Duff islands by the 
old missionary ship in 1790, are almost entirely unknown; and 
the account of one of them, called Taumaeo, by Quiros and 
Torres, is almost the only knowledge we at present possess. It 
is, however, reported that one or two an* of volcanic origin.* 
The other reef islnnds to the west, which were discovered bv 
one of Mcndafia's ships in 1090, and named Swallow Islands by 
Captain Carteret, were first examined by Bishop Selwyn in 
1800 and 1807, and afterwards by Bishop l’atteson and Mr. 
Tilly in the Southern Cross. There are about a dozen, the 
largest uf which is Lomlom Island. Their names are:— 

J.omlom, 5 miles long by 11 broad; 300 fiet high. 

I'romelin. 

Sand Islet ; 10 feet above water. 

Pileni, 1 mile, 100 feet. 

Mivoluli, 1 mile, 120 feet high. 


See ‘ South Pacific Directory.’ 
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ranavi, well wooded. 

Puka/iu; 1 mile long. 

.Vimanu, a small round bold-looking island; 200 feet. 

A’u/xijii'. 

Andlojo. 

Milt emu. 

Hound. 

These reef islands occupy an extent of about 42 miles in a 
west by north direction from Kimanu. the most south-eastern 
of the group, to Nupani, the most north-western. They are 
from 20 to 200 feet above the sea, and extensive reefs stretch 
out, some from their lee and others from their weather sides. 
Whilst proceeding round the south side of the reef islands, and 
as far ns Nukapu, I kept continually sounding, and got no 
bottom with 120 fathoms of line, the water being deep close 
alongside the coral reefs. 

1 he three small islunds to the east wan! are isolated, and can 
scarcely be said to belong to the groups, being separated by 
about 00 miles. They are:— 

Anuda (Cherry'), 300 feet high; 1} mile round. 

Pataka (,1/i/rr), 400 feet high; a barren rock. 

Tucopiu. 

Although situated between New Caledonia and the Fiji 
Islands, which are two of the most extensive coral regions in 
the world, the New Hebrides have scarcely any reefs; and tho 
tirat that are met with, coming from the south, are those round 
the i-laml of Vanikoro, in the Santa Cruz Group. This alienee 
of coral is attributed, by Dana, to tho destruction of tho zoo¬ 
phytes by heat, consequent on volcanic action. Submarine 
eruptions, which are frequent us long ns a volcano near the sea 
is in action, heat the water and destroy whatever life it may 
contain. 

The line of volcanic activity in these islands is, in the general 
direction of the group, about s!s.e. to n.n.w. A line drawn 
from the active volcano of Tinncula to that of Tanna, a distance 
of 000 miles, nearly passes through the volcano of Ureparnpara, 
the boiling springs of Vatina Lava, and the two active craters 
of Ambrytn and Ix>pevi. The line also passes through Santa 
Cruz, Santa Maria, the southern part of Pentecost Island, 
and Api; on all of which there arc cone-shaped hills, which 
have the appearance of extinct volcanoes. Tho llosario was 
becalmed off the volcano of Tinacnla during the whole of the 
night of November 28th, and passed it again on the 20th. It 
is a [jerfcct cone, rising out of tho sea to a height of 2200 feet; 
with the ba<e, to about a thin! of the way up, clothed with 
verdure, and the upper two-thirds quite bare. During the two 
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days there were outbursts of flame and smoke at intervals of 
from ten to fifteen minutes, and in the intervals the stream of 
burning lava poured down the N.N.w. side of the crater in a 
continuous brilliant stream into the sea. This volcano appears 
to be in a permanent state of activity, for in 1595 Mcndana 
found that the same eruptions were taking place; and though 
Captain Carteret only records volumes of smoke as issning from 
the crater in 17t>7, it was emitting a large and bright flame 
when the Duff passed the island in 179G. Following the line 
of volcanic activity' to the south, the next phenomenon is met 
with on the islaud of Vanua Lava, where there are boiling 
springs about half-wav up the central hill, on its northern side. 

could see the steam rising up from amongst the trees, and 
mingling with the dense clouds overhead. Further south, ou 
tin* same line, is the volcano of Ambrym. We were becalmed 
at a distance of 3 miles from the north coast of the island, and 
about 14 miles from the crater, as the crow flies. Explosions 
were distinctly heard at intervals of 15 minutes, some louder 
than others. The ship was thickly covered with fine dust of a 
brownish colour; but the volcano itself was concealed from our 
view by an intervening range of hills. Captain Cook mentions 
having seen columns of white smoke rolling up from the hills; 
but, ut the time that wo were off the islaud, the clouds were so 
low that I was unable to distinguish the smoke with certainty, 
though I anxiously watched the line of hills for threo hours. 
^l* cn oh the south side of the island, however, we saw the 
Ambrym volcano blazing up several times during the night of 
the 29th of December. Lojiovi, a small island to the south of 
Ambrym, closely resembles Tinacula. It also is a perfect cone, 
rising from the sea; but it is nearly double the height of 
Tinacula, and the base is proportionately larger. The summit 
of the crater was carefully watched during two days and nights, 
but heavy’ clouds were generally hanging round the summit, 
which obscured the view. When, at intervals, the peak was 
clear, I observed a thin film of smoke rising into the air; but 
no explosions were heard, and, as compared with Tinacula, 
Ambrym, aud lamia, the volcano of Lopevi was quiescent at 
the time of our visit. 

The most powerful volcano in the group is that of Yosowu, on 
the island of lanna, the most southerly in the line of volcanic 
activity. It is about a mile from the sea at Sulphur Bay, Imt 
eight miles from the head of Port Resolution. We landed at 
half-past six in the morning, with the intention of visiting tho 
crater, accompanied by .Mr. Neilson, tho missionary. On 
approaching the summit of the first range, at a height of not 
more than 500 feet above tho sea, we came to a series of patches 
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where there were hot sulphur springs near the surface, and 
steam was oozing from numerous crevices. Iu proceeding 
through very thick bush, and in crossing ranges of undulating 
hills in the direction of Mount Yasowa, we heard loud reports, 
sounding like broadsides from a line-of-battle ship, at rapid 
intervals. After walking for about seven miles aud a half we 
suddenly emerged from the bush, and came upon an open 
space covered with loose scoria, with the bare cone rising al>out 
GOO feet above the place where we were standing. After 
scrambling np the steep side of the mount, through loose scoria, 
for about 300 feet, we came to the foot of the actual crater. 
Here the native guides refused to proceed further, and warned 
us that, if we persisted in attempting the ascent, wo must 
preserve perfect silence. These Taunese believe the volcano to 
be an evil spirit, whose anger would be aroused by any noise 
not produced through his own mighty throat. On reaching the 
upper lip, we found ourselves on a ridge, about 14 feet wide, 
with a perfectly perpendicular cliff on the inner side. The 
opening is about 700 feet long by 500 wide, and I judged that 
the depth, from tho ridge to the burning lava, was about 
200 feet. During the intervals between the explosions there 
appeared to be three distinct openings from which the explo¬ 
sions took placo; and after tho explosions wo could see sheets, 
as it were, of liquid tiro flowing back into their beds. I timed 
the explosions, which took placo every three minutes. They 
were accompanied by a deafening report, the shocks were dis¬ 
tinctly felt, and huge masses of scoria were hurled up to a 
height ol fully 1000 feet. Tho great mass fell back into the 
crater, but some pieces fell upon the ridge, to leeward of tho 
place where we were standing. Great clouds of dust and smoko 
were sent up at the same time, which at times obscured tho 
summit of the mountain, in looking at it from seaward. At 
the foot of the volcano, on the north side, there is a fresh-water 
lake about a mile long, uud 200 feet above the level of 
the sen. 

The line of volcanic activity has the largest islands on either 
side, a little upart from the actual eruptions; but the numerous 
conical peaks in every part of the gronps seem to indieuto a 
period of activity on every island. The water is very deep 
round all tho shores, and the hills, rising abruptly from the sea, 
are clothed with denso vegetation. The coco-nut trees are not 
confined to the beach, but often grow on tho hillsides, and are 
seen iu clusters all over the inluud valleys. This is especially 
the ease on the island of Ambrvm. Trees, vielding excellent 
timber, grow on tho slojies of the hills; such us the weeping 
iron-wood (Casuarina ujuiseii/olia, Foret.), Casuarinas, and tho 
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beautiful candle-nut trees (Aleurites iriloha, Forst.). Graceful 
fenis and branching grasses cover the ground, and numerous 
flowering shrubs form a dense undergrowth. I hail no oppor¬ 
tunities of examining the flora at a greater height than I'OOO 
feet, and am not able to describe the cliango from tropical to 
mountain forms. The New Hebridans make neither mats nor 
cloth, but both the screw-nine and tho paper mulberry are 
found on tho islands, and the distinct race inhabiting Cherrv 
Islo have iajxt cloth which they prepare from tho latter plant. 
The rich vegetation, which entirely covers the islands, is varied 
and beautiful; and every voyager, from the days of Mendana, 
has been enchanted by the loveliness of the scenery. The 
groups farther to the eastward, nnd beyond the 180th nieridiau, 
toialutiund the Marquesas, appear to have been dependent, 
tor their_/fora and fauna, on the waifs and stravs that floated or 
were waited to them from distant continents, 'But the Solomon 
nnd New Hebrides groups, together with the Fiji Islands, 
possess a rich and varied fora and fauna peculiar to them- 
salves, which has not hitherto been thoroughly examined, 
although the admirable work of Bcrthold Seemann is mi im¬ 
portant contribution towards a more complete knowledge of 
this intorwflag subject. I regret that I am tumble to adt? any 
additional information, and that my very absorbing duties 
entirely precluded any attempt on mv part to make collections 
in natural history. 

The reef islands, in the northern part of tho Santa Cruz 
Group, are not regularly formed coral islands, with central 
lagoons, such as are formed in Torres Straits; but are raised 
upon the reefs themselves, and vary in size from small rocks or 
islets, to islands several miles in circumference. They nro 
generally coverts! with dense scrub, overtopped by coco-nut 
trees, and wherever this is the case, as at Lom-lom and Nukapu 
they are inhabited. 1 ’ 

The deep and beautifully transparent sea which surrounds 
the islands abounds in fish of various kinds; the usual yield 
when we hauled the seine, consisting of mullet and bream. At 
ranim we were warned, by a native, of the poisonous fish which 
had so serious an effect upon those who partook of them, both 
on board the ship of the old Spanish navigator Quires, and in 
that of Captain Cook: but none were caught by us. On the 
isiund of r otuna, which has no reef, and is surrounded by deep 
sea, I looked down from the summit of a perpendicular cliff 
into the transparent water, nnd saw fish swimming among the 
reeks, of the most brilliantly bright green and bine colours. 
Attracted by the fish, the bare and unfrequented rocks are the 
hauuts of myriads of sea birds of every kind that is known 
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in the tropical zone of the Pacific; and, in the wood*, there are 
large pigeons with gay plumage. 

The inhabitants of the New Hebrides and Santa Cruz groups 
belong to that Pieman or Melanesian race which may be said 
to extend from New Guinea to the 180th meridian, whore, in 
the Fiji Islands, it mingles with the stronger and more hand¬ 
some Polynesians. Iu the New Hebrides somo differences are 
discernible as regards the inhabitants of the various islands. 
As a rule the men of the southern New Hebrides are taller 
and better developed than those farther north. In Tanna 
there is a finer and stouter-made race than in any of the other 
islands. The Erromango men aro smaller ; and in Santa Cruz 
the men are all short and slight, but wiry and active, and of a 
cheerful disposition. In Tanna very few men were seen who 
were taller than 5 feet 7 inches, while at Santa Cruz none were 
seen to exceed 5 feet 5 or 6 inches. At Espfritu Santo the 
men appeared to be intelligent, but thev were not equal, as a 
race, to the Tannese. 

The New Hebrides islanders are not a good-lookin fr race 
The forehead is low and receding, the cheek-bones anti face 
broad, the nose flat, but not so flat as the nose of an \frican 
negro, and largo mouths. The hair is woolly, and the ~rown 
men have close woollv beards anti whiskers. Tho skin is sooty 
or nearly blnck, and cutaneous diseases are very prevalent 
In most of the islands they are font! of painting the face ami 
body with red ochre, white lime, and a black colour, all mixed 
with coco-nut oil, in oblique bars. They make largo holes in 
the ears, whence to suspend ornaments; and they raise scars 
on the breast and arms. Various ways of dressing, or orna¬ 
menting the hair, prevail in tho different islands; the most 
extraordinary being that which is tho fashion in Tanna. Very 
small tufts are bound round with the stalk of a grass so that a 
small piece is left to curl over the end of the binding Tho 
whole of the head of hair is dressed in this way, and it is said 
that tho operation takes three or four years to complete In 
most of tho islands it is a common, though far from a general 
custom, to colour the hair with chunam or turmeric, so as to 
give it a yellow tint; and at Espfritu Santo the warriors fasten 
a cock’s tail-feathers at the back of their heads. Hound tho 
neck they wear necklaces made of human teeth, shells and 
coco-nut. At the island of Santa Cruz they wear large tortoise¬ 
shell rings through the noses, with a chain of seven or eight 
and sometimes as many as twelve in each ear, liangiim down 
over their shoulders. Breastplates made of white shell and of 
various sizes, from 5$ to 9 inches iu diameter, are also worn bv 
tho chiefs of tho Santa Cruz and Swallow groups. In most of 
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the islands one fore-arm is ornamented with a bracelet, often 
of shell-work and coco-nut, worked in zigzag ’patterns. In tho 
Solomon Islands they wear a very large shell armlet. With 
tho exception of these ornaments, and of a string fastened 
tightly round tho waist, to which the apron is secured, both 
men and women go perfectly naked. 

1 saw two Albinos, one a male, belonging to the island of 
Mallicollo, the other a female, a native of the island of Nguna, 
the latter without exception the most hideous and repulsive- 
looking woman I ever saw. Her skin was as fair as any man’s 
in the ship, with huge red blotches or freckles over the face and 
arms, wool of a yellowish colour, eyes small, receding, and very 
weak, of a pinkish hue; nose Hat, and mouth large, with thick 
lips. This delicate creature was one of the wives of a chief at 
the island of Nguna, and had been stolen by white men, not for 
her attractions, but for the sake of her labour, to work on a 
plantation. I released her from bondage and, after having had 
tho pleasure of her society for three or four days, restored her 
to her heart-broken husband, 

Tho value of a wife, amongst these islands, is generally 
estimated at about three pigs, which, when a man is able to 
get them, entitle him to tho hand of a dusky beauty. The men 
do little or no work, beyond fighting, hunting and fishing, except 
when they harvest tho yearly crops of yams. Tho signal for 
planting this crop is the ripening of the Ertjthrina Jndiea in 
July, when rows of hillocks are thrown up with staves, on the 
top of which pieces of old yam are set up, which soon begin to 
sprout. In a month they require reeds on which to climb; in 
February they begin to ripen, and the crop is taken in March 
or April. The people count by yam crops instead of years, and 
when they agree to go as labourers to Queensland or Fiji, the 
time is counted at so many yams. Their chief food is yam 
mixed with coco-nut. Taro is also grown on most of the 
islands, generally on irrigated land, but sometimes ns a dry 
crop. It is fit for eating at about the time when the yam crop 
is exhausted. The flesh of pigs Is consumed, and occasionally 
fish and fowls, but always at their largo feasts; ami whenever 
human food can be procured, it is much sought after. All the 
men are habitual kava drinkers. 

The huts Tory in size on tho different islands; some being 
large, commodious, and well ventilated ; others small, low and 
dirty. They are all roofed witli the leaf of the coco-nut tree, 
some circular, others oblong or square, and they contain no 
furniture of any description. On the island of* Santa Cruz, 
Mendana describe them as circular, and resting on a central 
pole exactly as they ure built at the present day. In the Banks 
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Group the bouses consist of three rows of posts, the two outer 
ones 5 feet clear of the ground, and the centre one 15 feet, each 
row supporting a horizontal beam fastened by coco-nut fibre, 
with other beams meeting diagonally on the centre row. The 
roofs are of coco-nut leaves with projecting eaves, and the walls 
of matting. 

The property of the islanders consists in land and coco-nut 
trees ; and theft, us well as murder, is, I was informed, usually 
punished with death. 

At some of the islands I have seen idols which they profess to 
worship; but I believe that they have little or no idea of a 
divinity or a hereafter. In 1595 Mendnnu’s historian tells us 
that on the island of Santa Cruz there was, in each village, a 
large house containing rudely-carved wooden images in half 
relief, and Mr. Dillon mentions that in Vnnikoro there were 
large houses, in each village, set apart for the uso of disembodied 
spirits. I lmd no time to investigate this interesting part of the 
subject, uml I believe that much may yet be learnt respecting 
the superstitious ideas of these islanders". 

The languages or dialects, in the different islands, appeared 
to us to be totally distinct; und, on some of the large islands, 
such as Espfritu Santo, a man from Cape Lisbume, at the 
extreme south, is unable to make himself intelligible in a village 
-10 miles up the coast. Latham says that there are also at least 
two dialects in Erroiuaugo. Quires is said to have collected 
vocabularies of the language in Taumaco (Duff Group); and 
vocabularies in the Tanna and Mallicollo dialects are given by 
Cook. D’Urville collected a vocabulary of the Vanikoran 
dialect, and gives a specimen of a love song. Dr. Geddie 
published the Gospels of St. Luke and St Mark at Sydney in 
1852 and 1853, iri the language of Aneiteum, the most southerly 
of the New Hebrides Islands; and there is a manuscript gram¬ 
mar of the Tanna language by Mr. Heath. It has a peculiar 
form by which three persons may be spoken of, distinct from 
dual or plural, and abounds with inflections. Captain Cook 
remarks upon the harsh sound of the New Hebrides dialects, 
and notices a peculiar sound formed by the shaking and vibration 
of Irr at Mallicollo, which, however l did not notice. 

The islanders are very fond of dancing, to the accompaniment 
of a plaintive air, and in admirable time. All voyagers have 
noticed this love of duncing. The comjionions of Quirus'ohserved 
it, and Captain Carteret mentions having seen large numbers of 
people on Santa Cruz island, daucing in a ring. 

Their arms consist of bows and arrows, s|>ears and clul«; but 
on the southernmost islands of the New Hebrides Group, manv 
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of the men are now armed with guns supplied to them by traders 
engaged in the lubou r traffic, who give them os wages to returning 
labourers, and as bribes to the chiefs for allowing the traffic. On 
some islands, where there has been much intercourse with white 
men, they have converted the heads of axes, which they have 
received in exchange for yams, Ac., into formidable-looking 
tomahawks which, iu the hands of brave and skilful men, are 
most dangerous and unpleasant weapons. 

The clubs are of different shapes, and are generally wielded 
with one hand, though they also nave large double-handed ones. 
At Erromango the star-headed club is the most common, 
while in the northern islands the plain smooth clubs, some 
with knobs or buttons at the end, are most in vogue. Clubs 
in shupo of canoes are seen at the Santa Crux Islands. At the 
Solomon Islands they have sharp two-edged clubs, grafted over 
with a sort of sennit, and some of them are very handsomely 
finished off. The most valuable dubs are mado’of Casuarina 
wood, and are four feet long, straight and polished. One kind 
has a flat pieco projecting at right angles to the handle. 

The bows are made of Casiutrina wood, and are well polished, 
and about 5 feet long. They are drawn from tho shoulder! 
The arrows are of reed and vary in length, the shortest being 3 
feet li inches and the longest 4 feet (5 inches. Many of them are 
tipped with human bone, a neculiurity which is recorded by the 
Spanish navigators in 1595, and these have several barbs. 
Others are plain sharp-pointed weapons; but the only arrows 
that 1 have seen with feathers are those used for the purpose 
of shooting fish and birds. Some of tho latter are merely blunt 
round-topped bolts. All the arrows used in war are poisoned; 
but I have been unable to ascertain the nature of the ]>oison, or 
whether it is animal or vegetable; though I was told on good 
authority that, on the death of a native, the arrows are stuck 
into the kidney fat of tho corpse, and allowed to remain until 
decomposition sets in. .Men wounded by these poisoned 
arrows generally die from tetanus. Mr. Dillon has a story that 
ut Vanikoro the poison is obtained from a nut tho size and 
shape of a mango, that they break the shell, scrape tho kernel 
with tho thumb nail, and rub the juicy substance, mixed with 
lime, on tho arrow hea l. He adds that he took 200 of these 
nuts to the Botanical Garden at Calcutta. But as Mr. Dillon 
admits that a pig, wounded with an utrow so poisoned, remained 
in perfect health, I am inclined to think that ho was taken in. 
Dr. Seemann says that, in tho h iji Islands, vegetable poisons 
are extracted by the natives, who make a profound secret of the 
art. In the southern islands they use cylindrical covers of 
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leaves aa quivers; but in the north they carry a handful of 
about 7 or 8 arrows in one hand, which they put down when 
they take aim. 

The spears are from 12 to 18 feet in length, and are generally 
barbed at a dlstonco of about 3 feet from the tip. Some are 
very handsomely carved. They are very expert in the use of 
these weapons, and in one instance, at Tanna, a man was asked 
to take a shot from the quarter-deck at the fore topmast 
studding-sail boom, a distance of about 90 feet The arrow- 
struck exactly at the part aimed at, on which he shot off a 
second arrow, and cut the first out of the boom; both falling 
into the sea. 

During their engagements with each other, one of which I 
witnessed in Byron Bay, at Santa Cruz Islaud, they kept con¬ 
tinually shouting, moving and dancing about so as not to show 
a steady mark to tho enemy, stopping merely to fix and dis¬ 
charge their arrows, which they cun send to a distance of about 
120 yards. Each individual apparently fights on his own account 
and under no leadership or regular onler of battle. The chiefs, 
however, occasionally assign a mark to each of their men. 
Before making an attack there is a peculiar warning shout or 
cry, on hearing which tho women and children immediately 
retire out of danger. Their disappearance is a sure sign that 
treachery is intended. As we sailed along the coast, fires were 
lighted, one after the other, on tho hill-tops, apparently as 
signals. The same thing is mentioned by Captain Cook and 
other voyagers. 

On Santa Cruz and Nukapu they have regular fortifications, 
consisting ot stone breastworks about 4 feet t> inches high, built 
in u semicircular form, and thrown up in alternate liucs, in 
front of the villages, which are for the most part built near 
the sea. I examined these breastworks on the island of 
Nukapu; and both the historian of Mcndana’s voyage, and 
Captain Carteret, describe exactly similar works on Santu 
Cruz Island. Carteret, who only saw them from his ship, 
describes them as built in salient and retiring angles; but in 
reality they are semicircular and isolated, and merely have the 
appearance of continuous lines, becauso the rows' are built 
alternately, the rear ones filling up the intervals left in 
front 

The canoes are small, not being more than 20 to 30 feet 
long, and they are all fitted with outriggers. They general! v 
contain two or three people, though I saw some, at the Solomon 
Islands, which were over 90 feet in length. The islanders aro 
very expert in handling these canoes, and I was surprised at the 
dexterous manner in which I saw a couple of islanders right one 
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of the canoes that had been capsized. They use short paddles 
with cross handles and long blades. 

The islanders are a merry, cheerful race, though easily 
alarmed. When the ship came into Bvron Bay, at Santa Cruz 
Island, she was immediately beset by about 150 canoes, contain¬ 
ing some 300 people. Shortly after we anchored the bugle 
sounded to evening quarters, on which the ship was instantly 
deserted, and it was some time before confidence could again 
be established. But they had no sooner returned, and found 
that no harm was intended to them, than the order was given 
to-send the topgallant-masts down; at the word “Aloft" thev 
saw the rigging crowded with men, and a panic again ensued 
among the natives, who did not return until they saw the yards 
and masts coming down. On the following morning wo were 
engaged in clearing the after-hold, when several of the natives 
began to help in manning the whip, which seemed to give them 
great amusement, though they did little work, always hauling 
at the wrong moment, and not pulling when reauired. The 
fiddle and bugle were objects of great curiosity in their eyes. 

One of the most interesting joints connected with the natives 
of these islands is the way in which the handsome Polynesian 
race seems to dovetail among the Papuans or Melanesians oi 
the New Hebrides. Several islands are certainly inhabited by 
Polynesians, which belong geographically to the Melanesian 
groups. I landed on Cherry Island, and found that it was 
inhabited by a handsome and friendly Polynesian race, with 
straight hair. One man was 5 feet 10^ inches in height, and 
weighed 228 lbs. The population was about 200. The island 
of Tecopia is inhabited bv the same race. Dillon and Dumont 
d’Urville describe the 'l f ecopians as an extremely mild and 
hospitable people, numbering about 400 souls, under four 
chiefs. It would apjiear also, from the accounts of Quiros and 
Torres, who visited them in 1606, that the Duff Islands are 
also inhabited by the same Polvnesian race. It would not only 
seem so from their kind and hospitable character, but the 
inhabitants of one isle, called Chicatjana, are distinctly stated 
to have long, straight hair. In the voyage of the Duff" these 
|>eople are described as stout and well built, with copper- 
coloured complexions. With regard to the Swallow or Reef 
Islands, I was under the impression that the inhabitants 
belonged to the Melanesian race. The men who came along¬ 
side, off Lom-lom, the largest of the group, certainly had- 
woolly hair, and were like the people we saw at Santa Cruz. At 
Nukapu I only saw the men’s heads behind a stone breastwork, 
with a poisoned arrow pointed at me, so that I could not make 
a very leisurely examination ; but they also certainly appeared 
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to have black Papuan skins and woolly hair. I have since read 
that the late Bishop Patteson found that they spoke a dialect 
of Maori, and he classed them among the'Polyuesians; and this 
appears rather to increase the puzzle, if the adjacent island of 
Lom-lom is inhabited by Melanesians. The men ofTecopia 
expressed to D’Urvillo the greatest abhorrence of their woolly¬ 
headed neighbours of the New Hebrides and Santa Cruz 
groups, so that they can scarcely live otherwise than as enemies 
to each other; and their mingling in small islands of the same 
group becomes nil the more curious. The Cherry Island people 
are cleanly, they manufacture tapa, make very tine matting, apd 
form a contrast in every way to the filthy savages of the New 
Hebrides and Banks groups. It would be a very interesting 
point to ascertain the exact limit of the two races, and to 
discover the Polynesian group to which the Cherry Islanders 
and Tecopiaus are most closely allied, os regarils language and 
traditions. Time did not admit of my even attempting to 
investigate this and many other points of great interest; but I 
feel sure tliat there is much still to learn which would well 
repay the study, and that future visitors to these islands will 
liave before them a very important field for geographical and 
ethnological research. 


IX.— Summary of Observations on the Geography, Climate, and 
Natural History of the Lake Region of Equatorial Africa, 
made by the Speke and Grant Expedition, 18G0—63. By 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. A. Grant, f.r.o.8., c.b., c.s.i. 

The late Sir Roderick Murchison, our respected President, 
after presenting mo with the Patron’s medal of the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society, impressed upon mo the necessity of giving, 
lor publication t>y the Society, some account of the journey 
through Africa, made in company with Captain Speke. 

He had two reasons for this: one, that there ought to be a 
“ quid pro quo;” and the other, that Captain Speke had 
made only a very small contribution, which appeared in the 
thirty-third volume of the Society’s Transactions. 

I "have hitherto hesitated to comply with Sir Roderick’s 
request; but I feel now that the duty is incumbent upon me, as 
the survivor of the expedition ; and I submit these notes, with 
due respect, to the Royal Geographical Society. 

True, Captain Speke’s contribution of twenty-five pages was 
small when the vast extent of country traversed—the largo 
field for description—is taken into consideration; but, when we 
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examine the map accompanying his memoir, we find that the 
country is so distinctly delineated, from his own observations 
and from information' obtained on the spot, that, as far ns 
geography is concerned, he had nothing more to say; the whole 
is seen at once upon a single sheet. 

However, the Society were not of this opinion, and have, in a 
noto at the head of Speke’s paper, expressed their regret that 
Captain Speke had given so short an account of his important 
journey. I therefore feel invited to supply the blank and 
rectify the omission, which, I ain bound to say, was never inten¬ 
tionally made by my lamented companion. 

It may be stated here that he also contributed to the Society 
his work, entitled ‘The Discovery of the Source of the Nile',’ 
all his sketches of the country, of its animals, birds, and fob, and 
also made over to different scientific bodies every species of the 
Fauna or Flora collected. The country between Zunzibar and 
Kazeh has been fully described in Captain Burton's * Lake 
Regions;’ but, onwards to the Nile and Gondokoro, there may 
still be matter of iuterest untold and welcome to the members 
of the Society. 

We shall therefore commence at Kazeh, lat. 5 5 s., long. 33 E., 
where tho exiiedition arrived upon the 24th of January, 1801, 
having been detained on the journey from the coast by the de¬ 
sertion of our porters, and by a war that was rngiug between the 
inhabitants and tho coast traders residing at Kazeh. It was not 
our business to interfere in these quarrels; we did not attempt 
to assist either side, and met with consideration from both. The 
leader—or rebel chief he might be called—of the natives came 
into our camp with a few followers and might have plundered 
all our property, while we, confident in our safety, were out 
shooting. The other, or Arab side, gave us a right hearty 
welcome, sending us porters and provisions while wo were desti¬ 
tute in the forest, and meeting us with their followers on our 
oach to their settlement 



The foremost in kindness was Moossah, a native of tho Indian 
territory of Kutch, iu Bombay. Upon the day of our arrival at 
Kazeh, he led the way through a noisy throng and convey oil 
us to his house, ifere a gay gathering of the iufiueutiul 
traders in slaves and ivory, in full durbar dress, had assembled 
to greet us. The faces around me were all strange, but I had 
not much difficulty in picking out from among them a lace 
and character I had heard so much of: old Sunny, tho slave- 
dealer and cattle-lifter, with his long lean face and determined 
lip, was unmistakable. He looked uncomfortable und fidgeted 
about, but we soon had it explained to us that ho was anxious 
for the interview to terminate, as he was leaving then and 
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there upon a campaign against the * rebel ” natives, who had 
lately plundered him of twenty-five barrels of gunpowder. He 
asked us why wo had not brought the rebel chief into Kazeh, 
dead or alive, and so engrossed was he with his expedition, that, 
though Speke presented him with a valuable gold watch by 
Macabe, set in turquoise, few words of thanks were uttered, and 
the old gentleman left, never to return. 

These miserable wars in Central Africa originated, we were 
told, in a quarrel which arose between the slave of an Arab 
and a native of the country. They fought over some water at 
a well; the Arab slave was killed, and his master took revenge 
against the village. Other Arabs went to the support and 
other villagers helped to fan the flame, consequently, through 
tlie 80 constant interchanges of “ paying off old scores," there is 
never peace, neither will there be until the country has a 
settled government. 

The evil effects of these fights tell disastrously, not only 
upon all those traders who caused the disturbances originally, 
but upon all persons travelling through the country. If a caravan 
—wo will suy like ours—is marching, the porters desert in 
batches or in a body ns they approach the residences of the 
Arabs, for, like all mortals, they fear capture or death. The 
peoplo in the villages have been taught to detest every trader 
and every traveller, for they have suffered bitterly by the loss 
of their slaves and their herds, and will not readily render 
assistance to a caravan. 

1 his same system has been carried on for many years upon 
the Nile between Kbartonm and Gondokoro. Only a few years 
ago a boat full of armed men would land for plunder, and decamp 
with it, perhaps with impunitv; but the next boat and every 
other boat would be attacked as it passed the spot, or when¬ 
ever an opportunity offered. 

I would therefore here emphatically protest against anv 
foreigner taking part in the fights of a country through which 
he may be travelling for scientific and other information, for 1 
feel confident that neutrality is his truest and safest course. 

We W ero invited and pressed to fight by every chief wo saw. 
and bv the Arabs also. The king of Karagwoh asked us to 
assist him in killing his own brother; the king of Unyoro made 
exactly the same request; the king of Uganda wished us to 
go plundering, and the Egyptian traders would have been 
delighted to see us join them in their expeditions against the 

S or people near Gondokoro. If, therefore, Speke had mixed 
inself up with the quarrels of the inhabitants, the Royal 
Geographical Society would never have seen him return. 

For hftv-two days we were sheltered at Kazeh or Toborah by 
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“Moosah,” during which time wo occupied ourselves in pro¬ 
tracting our route, taking and working out lunar observation*, 
registering the rainfall, shooting, collecting, sending reports and 
letters to England, attending to the sick and gathering every 
information regarding the countries to the north, more particu¬ 
larly those around the Source of the Nile. 

Speke, upon his previous journey with Captain Burton, had 
seen that the waters of Unyanyerabch drained to the Lake 
Tanganika; he had seen that the Victoria Nyanza was 3750 feet 
above the level of the ocean, but he now knew that Gondokoro, 
upon the Nile, was but 1500 feet high. His main wish was, 
therefore, to connect the geography of both or all three regions 
—the Tanganika, the Victoriu Nyanza, and Gondokoro. He 
wished to trace, from their source, the waters of the Nile which 
flowed from the highest slopes of Northern Africa. He formed 
his plans calmly. 

Moossah’s house at Knzeh was the rendezvous of every 
traveller and of every needy man. Here we saw people from 
India, Arabia, Uganda, Usoga, Madagascar, Kilimangao, and 
other African provinces; and here was the favourite resort of 
all the gossips in the country. Moo&sali himself had been for at 
least twenty years in the country ; he was the oldest established 
trader and certainly the most influential; we therefore,through 
him, had the freest access to all visitors here, and gained in¬ 
formation for our map. Wo ascertained from them the names 
and customs of every race that surrounded the Victoria Nyanza, 
the Tanganika, Ac.; and were assured by Moossah that we should 
have no difficulty in getting hence to Egypt bv descending the 
Nile, because it flowed from the great lako to the north. 

But, to make such a journey a suro success, Speke devised 
that Moossah should accompany us ns far as Kuragweh, or even 
to Uganda. He knew thut Moossah’s fame as a trustworthy 
honest man would influence the kings of those two countries, 
aud tliat some of his followers being from Uganda and Usoga, 
wo should be following the direct route by having such guides. 

Moossah himself was anxious to get away from Kozeh, as the 
Arabs, bv constant war, had brought dearth', famine, nnd desola¬ 
tion on the country ; he constantly had to supply their demands 
for powdor, for which they owed him heavy* sums. However, it 
was not fated that he should accompany us. 

His hetdtli had been impaired by opium eating, and was 
further ufi'ected by his having kept the fast of “ Kamzan.” A 
supply of opium was upon its way* from the coast, und ho felt 
anxious for its arrival, as, if it was plundered, ho thought lie 
could not live. Week after week passed, and poor Moossah’s 
drug never arrived; the small stock ho had was lessened by 
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daily applications from his son and others whom he coaid never 
refuse, though he gave with a grudge; and so the time came 
for us to leave. 

Meanwhile poor old “ Snaay ” and five other Arabs had been 
killed in action, and the remnant of them went to Moossah and 
told him tliat he should leave Kazeh at his peril; he must wait 
to defend it against attack. Under such circumstances, where 
no settled government exists, Moossah had to submit and had 
to take an oath of allegiance; but even when we left he still 
clung to the hope of joining us. However, his death soon 
followed. We had not left many days when his messengers 
conveyed to us the sad intelligence that Moossah had breathed 
his last. 

This wo regarded as a ealumity to our expedition. Our pro¬ 
spects looked dark, two great men, our supporters and 
introducers to African chiefs, had been cut off within a few 
weeks of each other. One, “ Suaav,” had died in an inglorious 
manner in an inglorious cause, desolating the country, and 
“ Moossah ” fell a victim to his own indulgences; but he left a 
name for gentleness and kindliness of nature that will long bo 
remembered. It may show the reader his worth and the im¬ 
portance attached to the event of his death, that couriers were 
dispatched to the kings of Kuragweh and Uganda by his son 
to announce the decease. Tho messengers nad separate in¬ 
structions for these kings regarding our intended visit to them, 
so that the main object of our journey was never lost sight of 
by Speke. 

The route we took front Kazeh to Khartoom may bo divided 
into five regions, which will be separately described under theso 
heads:— 

L From Kazeh to Kitaro, in Usui. 

II. From Kitare to the River Kitangule. 

III. From Kitangule to Uganda. 

IV. From Uganda to Gondokoro. 

V. From Gondokoro to Khartoom. 

L—From Kazeh to Kitare, ix Usci. 

Distance 200 miles; elevation from 3180 to 4204 feet* above 

* Wo started from England with oix tested boiling-thornunneten and two 
boiling-apparatus. All were tooted at Zanzibar, and two thermometers selected 
and used upon the route—Speke boiling one simultanrously with my boiling the 
oUivr. They did not give the same results with regularity: and I am inclined to 
think that when tho heights are taken with the mountain barometer, or other 
more accurate instrument, our present results will be rather below than 
above the actual height. We cannot any whether five hundred, or even one 
thousand, feet may have to be added to the altitudes in this paper, as the two 
instruments used were broken at Gondokoro, and could not therefore be tested ss 
to their error on our return to England. —J. A. G. 
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the level of the sea; mean of the temperatures taken between 
1 and 4 r.M., from the 24th December, 1860, till the 15th 
November, 1861, 80°. Highest temperature observed, 24th 
October, 18G1, GO 1 . Extreme cold observed 13th November, 
1861, 55°. The rainfalls of January, February, and March were- 
not measured, but I should say that the annual quantity of this 
district is under 34 inches. The expedition remained here 
from the 21th of January till the 15th of November, 1861. 

This country is close to the watershed which separates the 
waters of the Tanganika Lake from the Victoria Nyanza Lake. 
In fact, we occasionally were upon heights which" shed their 
wnters north nnd south, and although in this tract we traversed 
200 milts, none of the waters flowed northwards, but all to the 
Tanganika Lake; yet the streams were so small—in many cases 
mere springs or sources—it was conclusive that we were upon 
the watershed of the Equator, upon the north-eastern edge of 
the vast elevated area which sheds its waters to the Lake- 
Tanganika, and upon the most southern slopes of Nile-land. 

This journey was made in thirty-two stages, and during the 
whole of it we never lost sight of hills which, when not incon- 
fused masses of igneous rock, were in ranges or ridges pointing 
in a N.N.W. direction, averaging in height 3500 to 4000 feet, with 
villages cultivations or forest in the valleys between the ridges 
Many of the surface locks were extraordinary, either cropping 
up in boulders the height and size of houses, or showing strange 
rock basins, where water lodged, and flat masses upon which 
the people cleaned their grain. 

The last six stages of this district had a different geological 
formation. The rock was in stratifications of sandstone of various 
degrees of hardness, colour, and inclination, laid open to view 
by narrow valleys running northwards, nnd escarped sandstone 
rock upou their western sides. Since leaving Zanzilwr, wo had 
not met with so good an illustration of the geology of Africa, 
and it was an interesting part of our journey. 

With this change of the rock, we had pure, refreshing, and 
clear water, very different to the insipid brackish water we had 
drunk since leaving the coast. 

The deepest stream crossed was the Gombe, flowing, at the 
point we crossed it, to the north-west. It was in flood upon the 
21st March, 5 feet deep and 20 yards in width, with little or no 
current, and flat banks. On the day wo crossed it we noted one 
of those curious phenomena in nature—a quicksand, the only 
one we observed in our whole journey, yet so common in tho 
rivers of India, and seen also at Simon’s Lav, Cape of Good Hope. 
The altitude at this point was 3400 feet abovo the level of the 
sea, and this of itself is a strange coincidence, that a quicksand 
should he found at so high a level; but all this country is 
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nattirated with water and sand, nnd it may be that the vast basin 
of tho Victoria Nyanza—not so far away—mav have something 
to do with this, as it rests about the same level above tho sea. 

_ The soil varietl from sand to rich tenacious alluvial; occa¬ 
sionally red clay was met with, and the whole tract of low hills, 
rock masses, plateaus and valleys, was lightly covered with 
brushwood, forest, grass and crops. 

Not a clay paswd whilo marching that we did not meet 
with villages, in which we generally encamped. The larger 
ones were strongly fenced against sudden attack by double 
stockades, made from trees carried from the forests, and had a 
hedge of euphorbia outside of this fence. The outer circle of 
all was a deep ditch. \\ ith this defence a village cannot 
forcibly be entered by any human being, and would stand an 
assault by bows and arrows as long as water and food lasted. 

1 he huts have steep roofs of grass, are circular, nnd each set 
belonging to a family is stockaded from its neighbouring set. 
\\ ithin the enclosures, and sometimes within the huts, cattle 
and goats are kept, so that cleanliness is not the rule, although 
in this respect there are certain restrictions, such as that no 
workers in iron, and no animal deemed unclean, may enter the 
village. 

The “ chief" is supreme in his district; he expects, and often 
demands, tribute from all passing through his country, nnd if he 
does not get it he sends a flying column of men, armed with 
spears, bows and arrows, to try nnd enforce submission. His 
principal nourishment is a coarse drink, mude by fermenting and 
boiling the grain of the country; and, though seldom drunk, he 
is generally in a muddled state. 

lie has as muny wives as he can maintain, and as many slaves 
iw he can buy or kidnap; but if thev do not misbehave he 
treats them kindly. He hns a natural religion, tho instinct 
of right and wrong; lie has no idols, and believes in a supreme 
spirit of good and evil being able to avert danger from himself, 
or to punish others. Although he holds courts, which are con¬ 
ducted with considerable ceremony and earnest argument, he 
can neither read, write, nor count time. 

His dress is a sheet of blue cotton check, or chintz, tied round 
his waist and falling below tho knee. Another sheet of similar 
material is thrown over his shoulders. The head, feet, hands, 
and shoulders are bare, except a shell-pendant as the mark of 
rank round his neck, iron rings on his ankles, and a stick or 
spear in tho hand, completes tho*- Mteme,” or Sultan. 

The men of this province lead much tho same kind of life 
as their Sultan, but necessity makes them industrious and active. 
They prepare the ground for seed with iron hoes, not knowing 
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the use of the plough or the bullock in agriculture. W ith the 
assistance of their women they cut the crops and clean them. 
They convey all the firewood in from the forest, attend the cattle, 
milk the cows, defend the property of their Sultan, and a few 
of them trade in salt, sweet potatoes, ground-nuts, gram, ivory, 
iron, slaves, taking such to the northern kingdoms, as well as to 
the coast opposite Zanzibar. They carry loads of 60 and even 70 
pounds weight when employed as porters, but have an objection 
to carry cases of tin or wood, which hurt their naked skins. All 
articles made up for transport by native carriage in Central 
Africa, should undoubtedly be placed in waterproot sacks and 
not in cases. 

The women are better dressed than the men: all of them wear 
a cotton cloth from the waist to above the ankles, while the 
majority of the men have the skin of a goat slung from one of 
their shoulders as their only covering. The women have their 
meals separate from the men, ns M. l3u Chaillu mentions in his 
Apingi Kingdom. They eat in the open air, with their children 
seated bv them; in their household duties they are clean and 
tidy. The women slaves are the first to riso in the early 
morning and they work all day, grinding com with a stone upon a 
slab. Their other employments are to clip the heads of com 
in the fields, and to carry the produce on their heads in bark 
baskets to the village. They cook the meals of their husbands 
and prepare the untivo beer. Sometimes they will accompany a 
caravan to the coast, carrying their infants w ith them, and will 
occasionally engage themselves as porters. In height they are 
shorter than the men, differing in this respect in the samo way 
as we do. The height of the men is perhaps two inches below 
the average of Englishmen. 

Slavery is the curse of the country, and the African races will 
continue this practice of buying, plundering, and selling slaves 
to traders as long as the Zauzibar Government, the Portuguese, 
the Egyptians, and the Chinese support it or connive at it. 
When travelling in Africa, we saw that no one of any social 
position, and who was at all ambitious, could enjoy life without 
slnves. Purchasers generally obtain them from tribes different 
from their own, nnd give the highest prices for natives of Usoga 
and Uganda, considering them more faithful and attached than 
the slaves of races contiguous to themselves. It was observed that 
the master and mistress of Central Africa treat their slaves 
with kindness, looking upon them os part of their property, 
which they feel bound to care for; and in gratitude for this the 
slave generally becomes attached to his foreign home. 

The condition of slaves becomes very different when they fall 
into the hands of a dealer, on Arab or other trader, who takes 
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them from market to market in gangs tied together by the 
neck;with heavy chains—a brutal precaution which never 
entered our heads to adopt—and finally, when no sale can be 
effected, ho conveys them to the coast, where, at great risk of 
capture by our men-of-war, he ships them on board a native 
craft, never again to see their old homes. This is tho most 
cruel period in tho life of a slave, this forced transportation, 
accomtnnied by extreme privations. It would bo a relief to 
hear tnat the demand for them was summarily stopped at the 
ports of embarkation; for then these slave-dealers and natives 
of the interior would, of necessity, cease to take them to the 
coast. 

The Maliomedan Government of Egypt is, I regret to sav, 
extending its influence in those parts by large acquisitions of 
territory ; and it becomes its duty to control the desire of its 
subjects to make themselves masters of the slaves of Abyssinia 
and Central Africa. Annexation by this Power would bo a 
serious evil; and, for the sake of the fine independent races 
of Uganda and Karagweh und their fertile country, I hope and 
trust that civilisation may be introduced among them by 
Christians, not by Maliomedan races, who would turn the whole 
country into a market for slaves. The trade of the east coast 
of Africa is being develop'd more rapidly now since the 
opening of tho Suez Canal, but the interior should be penetrated 
to obtain its rich products, and foreign traders should push on 
from the cast coast to Egypt, protecting the people from 
Mahomedanism, forming trading depots at different points, and 
showing their intolerance of slavery. 

Travelling Season. 

I may conclude my notes upon this district by making the 
following remarks upon the seasons os token from a field-book 
kept daily, and will show the favourable times of tho year for 
travelling. Natives are often obliged to travel at all seasons, 
but will not readily do so at the desire of a master; they prefer to 
travel during certain months, such as March and April, when 
the crops and wild fruits are about to rinen, and when they 
can help themselves os they pass the fields or go through the 
forest; or thev prefer to start in August, after their crops have 
been gathered and they have had a feast on the new grain. 
At this time of the year they begin to burn down the tall 
grass, which might conceal wild animals. The seasons they 
naturally object to travel in are when tho country is parched 
by heat in June and July, or flooded by water in December 
and January: in these times food has to be purchased, as the 
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harvests have been gathered, and travellers suffer in health 
from hunger, heat, cold and rain. 

January, 1861. — Rain falls in this and the three preceding 
months, softening the soil and preparing it to receive the seed ; 
acacias and ground-nut are in blossom; new grass and young 
rice are above ground, and a few fruits are forming. Black 
storms from N.N.E., with thunder and lightning. Wind n.e. 
and n.n.e. Average temperature during the month, taken 
between the hours of 1 and 4 o’clock, 7t>°. 

February. —Rain continues to fall this month. The wind is 
almost cold ; the grass and young crops are a good height, und 
seeds are ripening. Wind w. and s.\v. Temp. 76°. 

March . —This I call the beginning of summer, and it may be 
called a dry month, though showers fell upon the 22nd und 23rd, 
the time of the vernal equinox. The paths and much of the 
country are still covered with water, the accumulation of rain 
during the past three months. Blossom is plentiful, the grass is 
high, an<l Indian corn, in a few places, is ripe. The R.E. wind 
blows daily, bringing with it fits of sneezing, similar to what 
wo have in England during hay fever in May. The air is 
impregnated with dry, imperceptible dust, l^re wind occa¬ 
sionally blows from the E.N.E. quarter. Max. temp. 80°, min. 62°. 

April. —This month (on the 3rd) was the commencement of 
the rice-cutting at Mininga. There are few days of rain. The 
morning breeze is still from the unhealthy south-east quarter, 
and many suffer from fever. Temp. 80°. 

Jfay.—The harvest L<r general during this month, and grain is 
abundant. No mention in my journal of any rain in May. 
Average temp., at 2 p.m., 83°. 

June .— I call this the first of the autumnal months, because 
the harvest has all been gathered and housed. The poorer 
classes are allowed to collect what they can of grain and sweet 
potato off the fields where the harvest has been gathered. At 
sunrise the mornings are piercingly cold; a haze obscures the 
outlines of the hills; the sun rises in a haze, which does not clear 
off till 9 or 10 A.M.; and even during the day a film of haze 
hangs about the fields. The wind blows with regularity from 
the els. k and 8.E., making ns sneeze and giving us hard coughs 
and colds. At night the sky, for forty degrees of altitude, is 
misty, and the strongest wind that blows is from the south¬ 
east. By the end of this month all deciduous trees have thrown 
oft' their leaves, and nothing but evergreens refreshes the eye. 
On the 1st of June, at 2 P.M., the temp, was 75°. 

July. —The fields are bare and dusty; the men employ them¬ 
selves with long-handled rackets in" threshing the com and 
winnowing it in the southern breeze. They gather the honey of 
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the season (this month corresponds with our September), attend 
the young calves, and bum down the grass to allow fresh to 
spring up. The mornings are close, and feel liko rain; tlio 
atmosphere is still thick, the days are gloomy; heavy clouds 
appear in the north, and a plump of rain falls upon the tenth. 
The unhealthy south-east breeze still continues, but it is not so 
constant now. At 7..00 r.M. of the 7th I observed a comet near 
Ursa Major. On the 9th its position was more distant from the 
north; the tail pointed away from the constellation, and was 
about the angle of 45°. 

August .— This is a gloomy month, the atmosphere is thick 
and the mornings close. The people make beer daily from their 
stored grain, and drink it ofl when it is fresh. Arab traders 
now march for the northern kingdoms, and native dealers travel 
about selling and bartering slaves, salt, ground-nuts, Ac. Little 
or no rain falls. 

September. — I he first month of the Central African winter, 
for the aspect of the country is grey and wintry. The days are 
beautifully bright und clear. By the 12th, the unhealthy south¬ 
east wind had gone to easterly, the streams hud become mere 
chains of ponds, with dormant vegetation, and about the Equi¬ 
noctial time on the 24th, wo had merry peuls of thunder, with 
lightning anti a northerly breeze; two days later, heavy rain 
followed the storm. 

October'. —The mornings are cold, the duvs oppressive, but 
sickuess is less, and it is a favourable time for marching to the 
coast. We met several caravans; there were pleasant showers 
anil thunder-storms, all the more acceptable, for the water¬ 
courses were dry and drinking-water was scarce. At Usui the 
ground is broken up for seed. The wild grass is either withered 
or has been burnt down, und certain trees begin to drop their 
foliage. The only vegetat ion is such as grows all the year round, 
namely, sweet potato, plantain and manioc. Average temn 
between 1 and 4 P.u., 84°. 1 

November. —Bain came with the new moon upon the 2nd, with 
occasional storms and high winds. It continued daring the 
month, falling almost every day with a n.n.e. and n.e. wind, 
and most frequent in the afternoons. Caravans for the coast 
travel this month. The ground is prepared for receiving the 
seed. Indian corn and manioc is ripening. Winds variable; 
those from tire s.E., c., e.n.k.. and eveu N.N.W., are recorded, 
H inch of rain fell in 15 days during the whole month! 
Max. temp. 79’ ; min. temp. 58°. 

December. —The rain of tho last month has brought up the 
brier, and a few blossoms are observed: but no record of this 
month can be offered, as we were in the neighbouring province 
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of Karagwob, where the rain-gauge marked 2 80 inches for the 
whole month. 'Hus fell upon fourteen different days, and the 
greatest record in 24 hours was on the 29th December, between 
11 A.M. and 5 p.m., when 116 inches fell. The temperature 
during this month at places between^Ugogo and Eazeh ^altitude 
3200 to 4000 feet) averaged 84°, between 1 and 4 p.m. 

Abstract or the above Remakes. 

Driest months—March, April, and May. 

Partial rain in June, July, August, and September. 

Heavy rain in October, November, December, January, and February. 


II.— District from Kit are to the Diver Kitangtjle. 

We have now entered upon the northern slope of Equatorial 
Africa; every drop of water in this district flows to the Nile. 
The distance along it is 120 miles, travelled by us in fourteen 
stages, across ridges of sandstone, averaging 4000 feet above 
sea-level; pointing, though not with regularity, to the north¬ 
east. The valleys are 200 to 800 feet lower than the highest 
stratifications of rock, and are of various forms. Some are 
narrow passes, with brushwood and cultivation; others are broad 
expanses of grass, rush, and bog, where giraffe, rhinoceros, 
hartebeest, cranes, and geese are very frequently seen, and 
which at no very distant period were great lakes; or the valleys 
are deep depressions, reservoirs of water 3 to 10 miles m 
length, frequented by hippopotamus, otters, water-bok, and full 
of fish. 

To the west of these ridges, and upon the upper strata, at 
the second stage, the country has been upheaved into a series 
of volcanic mounds, which are shaped liko saddle-backs and 
cones. Here the hill-sides and paths are strewed with sharp 
fractured sandstone and fragments of quartz. 

The more common hill or mountain of Karagweh has a round 
outline with steep sides, and is covered with a coarse description 
of grass 3 feet high, which gives to all of them a bleak look. 
The only other vegetation consists of a few shrubby trees, which 
grow in the courses of the ravines down the sides of the 
mountains. 

There were no rivers crossed in this route, but merely rivulets 
and bogs; the hills are so steep, no streams accumulate to 
any size. This was the highest portion of our whole route; it 
was also the highest inhabited part, for Bumanika, the proprietor, 
resides all the year round at an elevation of 4661 feet, and 
from our encampment at this altitude, looking to the west, we 
could count four ranges, one receding from the other, and 
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pointing northwards. These ranges are of uniform height, and 
part with their lakes and streams to the valley of the River 
Kitangulc. Far beyond these ranges, at a distance calculated 
at 50 miles, we took the bearing (c.B. 295°) of a volcanic 
cluster of three sugar-loaf mountains in Ruanda. This was 
a very interesting sight, causing our intense admiration on 
account of their towering height—say 10,000 feet; hut on 
account of the foggy atmosphere, we could only see them 
occasionally, while the sun set behind them. The natives said 
of them—for we could not go so great a distance ofT our route 
to visit them—that they were so steep that no one could ascend 
them except on his hands and feet. 

The cultivations of Karagweh are not confined to the valleys 
or lower ground; but upon the western slopes of the hills, where 
there are no escarpments or fragments of rock to spoil the 
crops, beans, English peas, sweet potato, ground - nuts, and 
pulses, are grown iu sufficient quantity to support the inhabitants; 
and groves of plantain are abundant 

Karagweh, being at the south-west corner of the Victoria 
Nyanza Lake and the high road to the ivory-producing 
countries of Koreh, Uhio, Kittureh, Unyoro, and Uganda, is 
the only route taken bv traders and travellers from the sea- 
coast to these northern kingdoms. It has, therefore, become a 
mart of great convenience for the meeting of inland and coast 
traders. Here ivory is bartered for beads, salt, iron, copper, 
cloth, and slaves. The Zanzibar merchants have depots here, 
detaching parties to the west and north for the purchase of 
ivory and slaves. Thu trade is sanctioned by the Sultan Ruma- 
nika, who is a kind, amiable man; the least extortionate of all 
the chiefs wo met, consequently his capital has become a far more 
important market than that ot Kazeh, where there is no proper 
government Tho only drawback to Karagweh is the difficulty 
of getting through the excessively extortionate chiefs residing 
between it and the coast, and there is no avoiding the heavy 
taxes these chiefs demand from caravans moving either from or 
to the coast. The resources of Karagweh are not yet deve¬ 
loped on this account; but as long as Uumanika lives, and 
while the traders behave justly, tho country will continue to 
compete successfully with the other markets for ivory in Africa. 
H would be of great advantage to the east coast trailers if they 
thoroughly established their credit in this part of Africa, for 
unless they do so, the Egyptians from the north will descend 
with their hordes and sweep this trade down the Nile. 

The tribes who arrive with ivory', coffee, slaves, Ac., are 
numerous, and give constant opportunities at such a rendezvous 
as Karagweh of obtaining information regarding their nations. 
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Captain Speke took advantage of their presence to glean for 
his map, and hear all about this lake-country. He heard here, 
from some men of the Sultan’s, who had just returned from a 
journey to the north, that one hundred foreigners, in shifts 
from Egypt, had been attacked by the Wagani, who plundered 
them ot clothes such us we wore, and beautiful rare Venetian 
beads. This was intensely exciting news to us, for we knew 
they must bo a jtarty who had ascended the Nile; but how were 
we ever to reach them ? It was also added, that their guns 
were so large that they knocked trees down; and their ships 
were so commodious that they carried white sails made of 
cloth, and had animals on board of them. Nothing could bo 
more conclusive to ns, and ltumuniku showed us some beads 
whieh wore entirely different in size and colour from those 
used upon the trade-line of the east coast We therefore 
pressed the Sultau daily to allow us to proceed on our route. 

Besides getting the above welcome news, we had the advan¬ 
tage of constant intercourse with those who lived here all their 
lives. 1 ho Sultan and his late father, Dagaru, and his. family, 
had settled here, for three generations or more; and though 
they, individually, had never travelled beyond their own 
kingdom, they knew by tradition, and from their own servants 
and slaves, every country and lake within 100 to 200 miles of 
them. They gave us freely all the information they possessed; 
pointing to the countries they spoke of, such as the southern 
ends of the Luta Nzige and \ictoria Nyanza Lakes, and men¬ 
tioned their distances in days’ journeys. 'The Sultan stated that 
a canoe could sail all the way with'the exception of two miles 
of obstruction in the Kitangule River, from Uganda to Knragweh 
Lake. The family were intelligent and well-informed" we 
therefore were disposed to place reliance on what they told us. 
Neither were they superstitious about our making astronomical 
observations; but I attribute this friendship very much to our 
having been the guests of so well-known and trusty a man as 
the Lite Moossah of Knzeh. W hen we left we parted as good 
friends as when we arrived, and this is sometimes difficult to 
do in Central Africa. 

Ilere, and in every other territory we passed through, have I 
seen Speke, compass in hand, with native travellers around 
from them the positions of Uganda, Unyorcr, 
l jiji, Lkereweh, Luta Nzige, Victoria Nvanza, Usoga, Ugani, 
or places we had never seen, and hearing from them the 
descriptions of the races around the lake. In fact, wo never 
met a traveller of any intelligence who was not put through the 
points of the compass in this way; but none of those who lived 
on the western shore of the lake could ever tell us who lived 
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upon the opposite shore. As we changed ground from camp 
to camp, going northwurds, Speke, by following this system of 
observation and native interrogation, was able to secure cross- 
bearings of all the countries which apjiear in his map. And 
as liir as we inspected afterwards, these cross-bearings were 
wonderlully near the truth; for this reason I predict that what 
we were unable to prove by inspection will be found equally 
accurate. In one instance, this is already confirmed. Speke laid 
down the Ltitu ^zige Lake entirely from native information: it 
was afterwards visited by Sir Samuel Laker, and its northern 
extremity had not to be altered from Speke’s map; and the 
southern end has yet to be visited before it can be shown 
that Speke accepted wrong bearings. This case I instance to 
prove that when information is properly sifted and obtained 
lrom natives of the upper and intelligent class, it is decidedly 
reliable. 

The countries which extend along the south and west of 
the Victoria Nvanza had their representatives constantly nt 
haragweh, and it was of great interest to us to talk with them. 
A trader of Mombas, named “ Jooma,” the agent of a house in 
Zanzibar, and speaking a little Hindostanee, was, perhaps, as well 
informed as any of the natives. Ho had trailed for ten years 
in different parts of Equatorial Africa, had seen Kilimnngao, 
Ukereweh, horeh, Ujiji, Uganda, and knew tho routes to these 
places by heart. \V hilo on his way to Chagn, near Kilimaugno, 
lie had met Captains Lurton and Speke at Ugogi, and delivered 
some letters to them. He described the changes of colour in 
this mountain, but not knowing what a snow-capped mountain 
meant, ho did uot understand that Rnow could produce this 
difference of appearance in tint—white, black, green, brown, 
and scarlet successively, if viewed between the times of davbreak 
and darkness. He believed that all this was supernatural, 
for he became ill when ho wished to ascend it, and said 
every block man was affected iu the same way by it; though 
white men, if like Sneke, might not be so. He understood the 
mountain to be full of treasures in gold and othor minerals, 
and he picked up some stones nt its base which were tho 
colour of some red cornelian links which 1 wore; but no 
Arab would dare to dig this mountain, for ho would certainly 

struck by some malady. Poor “ Jooma” was full of super¬ 
stitions. 1 

As this route will have to bo explored when the eastern shore 
of the Victoria Nyanza is determined, I may mention hero 
the experience of Jooma when marching between Ugogi und 
Chaga, near Kilimangao. He had a wholesome dread of the 
Jlasai people, who, having no chief Sultan, are split up into 

VOL. xlil s 
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small states, each one demanding of the traveller cruelly large 
taxes; and this fact is the barrier to successful exploration in 
this portion of Africa. Though Jooina had sixty-four guns with 
him, even this number did not keep off the troops of natives, 
who attacked him. But, at last, terms were made, Jooina got 
away; and he never could bo induced to go there again. I 
mention this to show the difficulties of this route, and that it 
would he more advisable to explore tho eastern shores of the 
Victoria Nyanza by boats from its southern shoro than to 
attempt a passage through tho Masai to the eastern shore of 
the lake. Two of our followers had gone from Zanzibar, via 
Kilimangao,* to within three days’journey of Ilsoga, where they 
hud heard of largo boats capable of holding GO men; and had 
also heard of men on horseback, probably those races to the 
south of Abyssinia; and had seen a salt lake, culled by them 
Leebnssa, probably the Nnivaslia of Wakefield. 

Jooma states that the Masai race are savages compared with 
tho people living at tho south extremity of the Victoria Nyanza, 
which lio visited in 1852 with 21 followers, lie arrived at 
Muunza, the point where Speke first discovered this lake in 1858, 
and from it he could see the island of Ukcreweh indistinctly. He 
obtained a boat and 21 padillers, which landed him on the island 
of Wcezee in fivo hours. This island isjieopled, and contains 
cuttle. He was sheltered, and got somo fish. Ho paddled the 
whole of tho next day till sunset, when, arriving ut the island 
of Ukereweh, he was hospitably received by the Sultan 
Machoondo, who still lived in 1802. This Sultan seems to 
have been a thorough prince, for ho entertained Jooma for 
three months, giving him a present of 25 cows, two goats, Ac. 
Jooma says the prices of all articles in those days were more 
moderate than now; for instance, he purchased 20 fish for one 
string of beads, a goat for four strings, and a cow for ten. 
Smull tusks of elephants were to bo met with. And on my 
venturing to doubt that Ukereweh was an island, he indignantly 
replied that it was a very large one; and denied tho possibility 
of its being tho mainland, for “ how could the luke fall to 
permit of Ukereweh being tho mainland, it neither rises nor 
fulls hero? Did 1 not reside on the island for three months?” 

When sailing from Ukereweh to the mouth of the river 
Kitangule ho had been attacked, and was driven for shelter 
on the island of Kisseewah, under Lohangarazee, at tho mouth 


• I Prefer Jooiun’ii way of pronouncing “ Kilimangao” to that of other people 
who call it Kilimanjaro, because Ihu derivation is evidently “ the ahiehl mountain," 
a conical volcanic mass or peak rising above the country, in tho aome wuy that 
the ban or centre part in tonic shields rise* above tho shield: Kiliaa = mountain, 
N'gao—a shield—the mountain like a shield. 
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of the Kitangulo (I mention this os a link in my proof that tho 
lake extends from Ukereweh to the River Kitangule). But, 
continued Jooma as he addressed me when at Karagwch, 
“ when the King of Uganda sends his boats for you you should 
be all safe, and the voyage might tako you about two months.’' 
There is no doubt that a canoe, going along the shore, as it has 
no compass and no soils, would take a considerable time upon 
such a voyage of 120 miles, but even with a native crew, going 
iuto and out of all the bays, it ought not to tako half this tiino 
of two months. This information is copied from my journal 
written on the si»ot. 

\\ hilo deluyeu at Karagwch, I wns very much struck by the 
extreme blackness of skin in a race who came there from 
the Lako \ ictoria direction to sell coffee. The blackness of their 
skins reminded me forcibly of the races dwelling in the swampy 
regions of tho Tcruis of India, and this to me at onco marked 
their origin as u race living among lakes or swamps. They were 
Waliin, or Wazeewa, who live on tho shore of the Victoria Lako 
to the south and north of tho mouth of tho river Kitangule, and 
are considered an inhospitable, bod race; but we experienced no 
unkindness from them. 

They, tho Wahia or Wazeewa, ore dark, wiry, sturdy, broad, 
round-laced negroes, who allow the hair of their faces and of 
their small beards to grow wild; tho woolly hair on their heads 
stands out in great thatches, which shade their faces. They 
differ from almost every other race, except the Wagandii, 
in having no tecth-marks, no skin-marks, and no teeth extracted, 
and they may be considered as the link between the people of 
Unvoniezi and Uganda. The heads of tho men are ornamented 
with a single horn, the curved horn of a sheep, a goat’s horn, or 
that of tho waterbok, a new species of water antelope seen by 
Ur. Kirk in southern lakes, and sent home to tho British 
Museum by Speke, and called after him Tragelaphus Spckii. 
The skin of a cow is their chief dress; this has the hair on, and 
is lriezed on the iusido and coloured yellow. The hairy side is 
worn next the skin, but reversed during rain; it hangs to the 
middle of the thigh by being tied by a knot at two ends over 
the right shoulder—the lower cornors aro rounded off. Besides 
this handsome skin, the Mohia robes himself with a yellow bark 
cloth, or one with black zigzag stamps ujion crimson grouud; 
so dressed, and smeared with grease, ho is one of their upper 
class. 

They carry a single spear of a remarkable pattern, for it 
diflers'from all the spears seen in Africa. The staff is 54 feet 
long, of a white knotty wood, and not of bamboo, for bamboo 
is not indigenous to swampy countries, it chooses rather to grow 
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awnv from water. Tho iron blade is a broad oval, or of a 
heart shape, having n nick or shoulder to it, so tlmt it may 
remain in an animal. They also wear round their ankles rings 
of solid iron, polished, and no thicker than the quill of a duck, 
and a Mohia may occasionally have a massive armlet of ivory 
round his arm above the elbow. 

Their women are pretty, and are particularly clean in their 
persons and dress; they were not observed to grease their 
bodies, but their skins are well washed, and before sitting upon 
the ground they spread out some leaves so os not to have their 
cow-skin and bark robes soiled by the earth. 

I have been particular in my description of this swamp¬ 
living race, as I wish to show that there is a distinct fashion of 
dress, of caste or clan-marks, and of arm, in every race we met 
in Africa. 

Each nation or race felt a pride in adhering to its own 
fashion, and no two countries were ever observed to dress, 
mark, or arm alike. Therefore it was that we became familiar 
with the aspect of tiro different races we saw, and could dis¬ 
tinguish any stranger, not alone by his face or language, but by 
his dress, caste-marks, and arms, as soon ns he stood before us, 
just in the way that we recognise a foreigner by his outward 
appearance. 

There was not a race along the western half of tho Victoria 
Ny&nzu Lake, or between its shores and our route, of which 
wo did not meet distinct types to converse with, and make 
notes upon their country, their dress, ornaments, arms, habits, 
Ac.; but it might tiro'the reader to describe them all with 
minuteness, suffice to say of tho fashions in Equatorial Africa, 
commencing from the south of tho Victoria Nyunza and going 
round the western side of the lake to the north, that we saw 
the Wanyamezi perfectly happy with tho skin of a goat as his 
sole covering. The Karugweh people tie a neat flap of 
leather around the loins, shorter in front than behind; the 
Wahia have been described. The Wakoreh make the blades 
of their lieautiful spears 15 inches long. The Waruanda havo 
* flap of leather around their loins of almost indecent shortness. 
The \\ aganda dress in salmon-coloured shawls made bv sewing 
together several strips of bark, and in handsome robes, like 
our skin carriage-rugs, but made of goat skins, antelope skins, 
drc., and show less of their bodies than any African race I 
know of; their heads, arms, and feet are alone uncovered, for 
they so robe themselves that all tho rest is concealed ; besides 
this, when crossing rivers, they wear a bandage like tho letter T, 
and carry their smart clothes upon their heads. 

The next races upon our route were the Wanyoro, who 
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expose the chest and back, robing the rest of the body to the 
knees, or to the ankles, in kilts of bark cloth, skins, Ac., but 
they are a slovenly people. The Wakidi are at once dis¬ 
tinguished by their lithe but muscular figures, and the tight 
iron rings round their necks and arms; the men wear round 
earrings of brass or iron, and, when they can procure it, they 
entry the fat of a cow or a goat, for anointing their bodies, in a 
coil rouud their necks, 60 as to have their arms free for their 
sj>ear8 and shields. Lastly cotno the Wagnni, who stand per¬ 
fectly nude before you, but quite unconscious of their nakedness, 
for they ornament their heads, their ears, lower lips, necks, 
arms, waists, knees, and ankles with feathers, cowries, beads, 
and iron, not wearing any leather or cloth coverings. They are 
when so decorated and painted with red earth and ashes, in 
zebra-like stripes, the most dashing race we observed, and stand 
in grace ill attitudes unknown to us who clothe ourselves from 
head to foot. After these races come the Lari people, at 
Gondokoro, who have a peculiar fashion of head-dress, and are 
naked; there were other races of Hitch, Shillook, Nouer, Ac., 
who wear skius and a few clothes, till wo reach civilization and 
people clothed from the markets of Europe. 

All .those races can be recognised by their weapons, by the 
length) of the sj>ear liandle and the shaj>e of its blade, as the 
make and fashion is different in each. Of all tho spears scon, 
the longest and heaviest is that used by the Wagamla, and 
the slightest that of the Wututa—a plundering, rascally, 
marauding race, with no homes, similar m most respects to, 
and I believe identical with, the Zulu Kafirs whom we had tho 
opportunity of seeing at Delagoa Bay. Both Watuta and 
Zulu circumcise, and wear a long appendage to conceal the 
circumcision; and, in my recollection, we saw no other race 
who observed this custom, so that they are easily distinguish¬ 
able. Tho \\ atuta were upon our route on several occasions, 
and we bnve visited their deserted camps; they are a cowardly 
race, preying ujxm the weak and defenceless, and travelling in 
flowing columns over many parts of the country. 

In concluding these notes upon races, the following table 
will show the reader the difference in the arms und caster-marks 
of tho races we were amongst, and, considering how few in tho 

K resent day adhere to the arms of their forefathers, it may 
e of interest to note those still existing in Central Africa. 
But, before proceeding with them, I may mention what wo* 
were told by an intelligent native trader,' named Koengo, of 
two races he met with from the country to the east of Uganda, 
while on a plundering expedition (which was a failure) with 
Soona, the former king of Uganda, who wore an armour of 
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iron over their faces and loins, and carried iron shields. 
They wore very brave, and equal to eight times their number 
of Waganda. The same traveller also told us that a trouble¬ 
some nice called the Wamara, living in the Masai direction, at 
the north-east corner of the Victoria Lake, use a sling and 
stone, and a shield made of buffalo hide, never using a spear, 
and that they wore sandals. We met with no example of either 
of these races, nor of uny race living upon the east of the 
Victoria Nyonza, which proves the great extent of the lake in 
this direction. 

Before concluding this district, a few notes may be made 
upon the seasons, but we were not able to do much from the 
fact of having been lnid up with sickness from, the 15th of 
Novemlier till the 20th of April:— 

November. — During this month, plantain, sweet potato, 
ground-nuts, Indian com, beans of a small description, and 
pulses, are obtainable at Karagweh, and the hills are covered 
with grass, but not of a good description for gmzing. Wo had 
rain on fourteen days of this month; it began w ith the new moon 
on the 2nd, but the total fall amounted only from one to two 
inches; max. temp. 76°, min. 58°; wind uorth-east. 

December. —Bain fell on fourteen days of this month; 
amount, 2 - 7 inches, 1*1(5 inches falling on the 2!bh, between 
11 a.m. and 5 i*.si.; max. temp. 71°, min. 57°; wind north-east. 

January. —Bain fell on fourteen days of this month also, 
amounting to 3*3 inches, the greatest full in one day bring 
*83 inch on the afternoon of the 10th; max. temp. 71 - 7 5 , 
min. 50°; wind north-east 

February (from Speke, Appendix F).—Bain fell twelve days 
of this month; amount, 3-6 inches. 

March. —Bain fell eleven days of this month; amount. 3d) 
inches. Plants were in flower and fruit during the months 
wo were in this district, namely from November till middle of 
April. 

April. —l was informed by the brother of the king of 
Karagweh tliut the greatest fall of rain during the year takes 

{ dace' hero between the 15th of April and the 15th of May, 
asting for thirty days during the month of Bainzan, and I 
sco this confirmed in Speke’s Appendix, for 8 inches arc re¬ 
corder! for this month. 

HI. —From Kitanol’Le Biver to Uganda Capital. 

Hitherto the characteristic features in our route from Kazeh 
hnd been uplands, steep sloped hills, deep narrow valleys, with 
insignificant streams easily waded—a country, in fact, without 
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a single engineering difficulty; whereas now wo enter upon a 
region abounding in deep streams, with two navigable riven 
which would require extensive bridging before there could be 
thorough communication. 

We made the distance of 145 miles in 24’stages, but, on 
account of the winding nature of the route, to avoid swamps 
aud swollen streams, .»0 miles might bo added as the more 
correct distance travelled. 

The country is the western shore or side of the Victoria 
hyaozn, and is perfectly different in physical configuration to 
anything we had yet seen upon the journey. It has no doubt 
been a plateau of 4000 feet high, as the uniform level aud the 
level tops of the existing hills are a distinct evidence of this 
These hills, or remnants of an original plateau, are often soli¬ 
tary, and consist of masses of stiff clay and boulders hitherto 
impervious to the action of the constant moisture at the Equator. 
The softer parts of the original plateau have been washed awav 
to a depth of 3(K) to 400 feet, at intervals averaging a mile apart", 
consequently to walk across this is to go through a bog; 
ascend dUO feet, keep level, descend again to another bog, and 
so on during the whole march. 

The vegetation of these nnrts is very distinct and interesting. 
A thick reed, 10 feet high, covers tho flat tops of the hills, 
a few trees grow upon their sides, below tho trees aro the huts 
of the people, sheltered by dense masses of plantain trees, aud, 
lowest of all, a tropical vegetation of trees, creepers, and papyrus, 
hide the vile swamp of tenacious mud in the channel between 
the different ridges of hill. 

When standing on these heights to view the country round 
the breeze is cool and refreshing after crossing tho mosquito^ 
filled swamps beneath, and as the eye is stretched from the feet 
to the horizon, in succession you look over trees into valleys of 
various forms, often square, and many pointing to the lake" but 
filled so full of vegetation that their exit cannot be seen. Beyond 
the valley rises another hill similar to what you stand upon", and 
beyond it is tho horizon, without n peak or mountain in tl** 
sky-line. 

'The River Kitangulo is the first important stream to be 
described. Several natives of Ivaragweh told us tliat the people 
of Lmndi were in tho linbit of floating timber down this river, 
and they concluded that its waters must come from the head of 
the Tanganikn Luke, but we were able to show them the fallacy 
of such reasoning by the difference of altitudes of tho two 
positions, and by the barrier of the .Mount M’foombiro range 
It probably has its rise in this mountain, but we saw it fed Cv 
four lakes in Karagweh, which radiate to it. J 
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The Kitangule, at the point we ferried it, runs through 
a plain which is 20 feet to 40 feet above its level. The view, 
looking up stream, shows a high steep left bank and a billy 
woodea horizon, with a shelving right bank covered with papyrus. 
It is a majestic stream, 5 to G fathoms deep, 80 ynros or so 
across, and fringed with papyrus for a considerable width, with 
a current of 3 to 4 miles per hour. From one dry bank to 
the opposite one is 250 varus across, and no foundation for a 
bridgo could conveniently be got nearer than this, the inter¬ 
vening spaco being white shingle, rushes, papyrus and tho 
river. 

Tho canoe which took us across was a single timber the width 
of an ordinary easy-chair, and 15 yards in length, hollowed out. 
It carried my party fifteen Wagauda, their dogs, and their 
large shields, with ease. At starting, on account of tho strong 
current, we had to polo up stream, by the edge of papyrus, for 30 
yards, the paddles were then plied rapidly to enaole us to hit 
off the exact landing by slanting down with tho current. I had 
a sounding-line all ready, and commenced to uso it, but neither 
the head ferryman nor the Waganda officer in charge would 
permit me to make any use of it, even though I offered baud- 
same presents; they said something would certainly happen to 
the boat if I sounded, and the king of Uganda would take their 
lives if anything happened to me. Speke, who had travelled 
this route a few montlis before me, found the same objections 
mode. 

His course was somewhat different from mine when pro¬ 
ceeding henco to Uganda capital, aud ho saw tho Victoria 
1-ake at points where 1 did not. His first view of it was 
from Mashonde, and afterwards he constantly came upon it, as 
showrn at the end of this paper under “ Extracts from Speke’s 
Work.” l 

" It was always intended that boats should bo sent from 
Uganda to convey me from the Kitangule to Uganda, but, after 
ln-ing a settled question, the plan fell through—uo boats could be 
found. Those wo saw were unfit for such a voyage, and the 
risk to life and property would have been great, Cut this might 
not have stood in the way had there been no other obstacle. I 
had been assured by Rumaniku of Karagwch, and others, that 
boats would certainly bo sent for me by M’teaaa, but the repre¬ 
sentatives of both kings took such precious charge of me, and 
especially of themselves, that they would not attempt the voyage. 
There was no overruling them, and my disappointment was 
more than I can describe. 

It may be mentioned here that so late as the year before 
last, in 1871, M’tessa, king of Uganda, sent a party of his 
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soldiers all the way to Zanzibar with presents for its Sultan, 
begging, amongst other things, that men might be sent him 
who wero capable of building shi]*, by which he could make 
excursions on the A ictoriu Nyanza. Bis father was in the 
Mbit of making such voyages, but was seldom successful; but, 
if -'I tessa was supplied with the means, I think ho would 
gladly assist any traveller in the exploration of the lake and 
the countries on its eastern shores. 

The firet indication of the presence of the lake that my party 
had was two days after we had ferried the Itiver Kitangula 
when, to the north-east there was a plain extending to^the 
mouth of this river. I took the bearings of all the higher 
ground; but, from north to cost—in the lake direction—all was 
a dead flat to the horizon, thero was nothing to take a bearin'* 
upon, and the course of the Kitnngule, through this plain, was 
marked by a winding foliage of green. Tho-bearings then 
taken are as follows, no compass variation has been applied 

Compass Bearings from X'gambczi. 


Bine hills of Ukorrh 

Lohchgterah 

M'Gandco 


305 .. Kizzeowah .. 
275 .. Iatsesseh (Meero) 

217 .. Uganda 

Unyoro 11°. 


175 

117 

-10 


At Bhammeera, the first march to the south of tho Kitan- 
gule, the following bearings were given me:— 


Uganda and Nyanza .. 
Keehee. 

. 

Unyoro. 


41 

131 

06 

11 


Kufro .. 
Kawangoo 
Oosagaia 
Uhia .. 


O 

242 

275 

332 

182 


At the camp of Loochamoo, a distance of twclvo miles from 
tho lake, I had a bearing of it nearly due east of where I 
stood. Here the general term “ Looeroo," used in Knrngweh, 
L gnnda, and I nyoro, as well os “ Nyanza,” is given to it, as well 
as to the Lutanzige Lake. 


Compass Bearings from Loochamo. 


Looirro (tho lako) .. h0 .. Cheyawnbee .. .. 2 I 2 

Uganda . 48 .. Roga-rahi 235 

5 n y*°. 9 •• Kizsmwah .. .. nay 130 

* orc “ . 313 .. Keewalch block (right oQ 185 


ma ^* n ?r this march of 14 miles to Loochamoo, the country 
was flat and the grass ankle-deep in water, the mosquitoes were 
in myriads, and bit desperately at night, even through a light 
blanket. In such a country any view of the lako was impossible; 
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and where villages existed they were snrronnded by groves of 
plantain, obstructing all vision. One ridge of hills, at a dis¬ 
tance to our left, came down in a north-west direction. 

Upon the 9th of May, having been travelling for four days 
through bogs, across a low couutrv, and with streams — 3 to 5 
feet deep—at intervals of 3 and 4 miles, I was glad to reach the 
high ground of Chango, whence, at an elevation of 500 feet 
above the lake, I had a clear view of three-fourths of the 
horizon. This view included the Victoria Nvanza, which 
gave a sea horizon from 85° to 152°, and was calculated to be 
lOmiles away. I took a sketch of the lake, and entered all the 
bearings around me as given by a Waganda, and here they are, 
without compass variation: — 


Comjnu Bearings from Chango. 

Kcewooturomoo flow ground next the lake) . 157 

M'werook* (»Uo low ground) . 175 

M'werooka llay. .. 128 

Uniulinbited island (say twenty mill* off) . 118 

Right of Scsseh Island ditto . Ill 

Left of 8c*seh (aa far a* «u visible) . 76 

Uganda (hills) . 60 

Unyoro, ditto . 17 

.mi 

Karagwch district (broken horizon of hills) . I 

Tenzeewah’s (right of block) or Kccwakdi, of 21*th April ( “*'* 

Mobia (low swelling hills) . 188 

Woozoongora (low ground) . 173 


Chango, where these benrings were taken, is one of the prettiest 
and best kept spots seen nj»on the journey. Here the natives 
call tho hike “Aurrowarch," and that part of it at the river 
lvatonga they called “ Loocero.” They knew the Lutanzige to 
bo in Unyoro, and gave me a bearing upon it. An extract front 
my journal, dated Change, states, “From a grassy spur al*>ve 
camp, and not 500 yards away, had a most extensive view 
of tne dear lake; every one nod gathered on the height, 
even the lazy Wanyamexi exerted themselves to see the glonons 
sheet of boundless water, occupying one quarter of the horizon. 
The island of IScsseh was on our left-front, and, exc -pt an un¬ 
inhabited island, there was no land visible beyond the lake.” 

My journal of this date gives some interesting particulars 
regarding the country at the north-east end of the Victoria 
Nyanza, namely,—Keengo. an Unvamezi fortune-teller and 
trader in my retinue bound for Uganda, told me that he had 
accompanied the late King Soona of Uganda in liouts. vith 
200 soldiers, to the country of Umara, east of Uganda and 
near to the Masai. Tho expedition was one of aggression and 
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plunder, but though it lind this famous “ M'fjanga," or fortune¬ 
teller, with it, success did not crowu their efforts, and the party 
returned. It has already been mentioned that the Wamara use 
6lings and stones, instead of bows or spears; they wear armlets of 
iron like the Wugogo. To this story we may add that no such 
race was ever met with by us: we give lull credit to tho 
account, and we also think that it denotes there is a continuous 
water route from tho capital of|Uganda to Umara, as laid down 
in Sneke’s map, and that Umani fixes the north-east onglo of 
the Victoria Jsyanza to be very distant 

At Weenja, where my camp was upon tho 10th, lltli, and 
12th of May, I note that from a height of 500 feet I could look 
down upon the country between me and the lake; it was undu¬ 
lating and marked by numerous groves of plautoin, indicating 
the dwellings of the people. It was a very pretty view, with 
the lake away to mv left. 

On tho 13th of ifay, after marching across many ridges with 
marvellously steep sides, but covered with reeds, grass, and 
trees, our camp pitched at Kyabogo, whence I had an extensive 
view of the lake and Sesseh island, calculated at five miles’dis¬ 
tance. At this place a smart young Uganda officer came up, 
asking to be shown mv sketches, and afterwards escorted mo 
to the top of the hill above tho cultivations. Hero the polito 
youth eagerly pointed out to me every place he knew, while 
I wrote down their bearings. I had taken other bearings of tho 
lake during the day’s march. He was giving me a fabulous 
account of a race living where the sun was just setting, saying 
that the people were very fierce, and used bows and urrowa of 
extraordinary strength, and talked of “ Kassarn" os being in 
that direction, when suddenly another M’Ganda interruptedfour 
conversation by calling on me excitedly to look at the moon. I 
turned from tho setting sun to the east, and saw tho moon rising 
out of the lake, sending her rays upon the placid sea with such 
glittering effect that all of us who saw it were touched by tho 
same sentiment of admiration. It delighted me to see so beautiful 
a scene anpreciated by the uneducated native of Equatorial 
Africa, and this shows that those who live in a state of nature 
are not blind to the beauties in nature. 

In order to determine the extent of the Victoria Nyanza at 
this point, I submitted the following problem to three mathe¬ 
maticians, and add the result:— 

On the 13th May, 18<>2, in 1st. 0° 25' 0" S. and long. 31° 35' E. (=. 2* 7* 40“ 
m time) the tun act and the moon rose about tho same instant, as judged by 
the naked eye; required the moon's bearing at tho timo of observation. 

A.'s reply gives the moon's bearing, without ( 20° lV from E. to S_ 

compass bearing .I C9°41' from S. to E. 

By compass having 8° 44' variation .. 58° 57' from 8. to E. 
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C.’* reply give* bearing of moon’* centre, I ggo 0(j . j. 

without compas* bearing. \ 

And bearing with variation applied .. 59° 36' E. 

A. state* that, 11 At the given latitudo' the distance of the' visible 
horizon, a* seen by an eye elevated 600 feet, allowing for refraction, 
is 29*58 miles. The amount of refraction is a good deal uncertain 
at the horizon. In some states of the atmosphere the distance 
seen would be considerably greater." 

It. replies that, regarding refraction, “ The distance seen from an 
altitude of 510 to 550 feet might tw 33 miles." 

C. replies that “The distance of the observer from tlo horizon of the 
Like, at the Wring of the moon, would be 27*2 striate miles, or 
23*8 geographical miles.” 

From these calculations we therefore know that from lat. 
0° 25's. and long. 31° 35' E. the Lake Victoria Nyanzu extends 
for 27 to 29 miles at least, and in the direction of 59° 47' from 
8. to E. 

Between the right bank of the Kitangnlo and 30 miles south 
latitude wo had crossed one noble river, countless streams and 
marshes, in fact, a gap in the land of fifty miles; but now we 
entered upon the plateau of the country, cut up into steep 
hill-spurs pointing to the lake, of which we had extensive views 
during a distance of 10 miles, when we came to another series 
of dreary plains covered with slush, mud, and water, or cut up 
by streams, which were breast high, with firm sand bottoms. 

This part of the Lake Region is particularly interesting, as it 
is upon the Equator, where the River Katonga falls into a great 
bav of the lake. Here 1 was told that my w ishes would be ac¬ 
ceded to, and I should be allowed to proceed to Uganda eapital 
by water; the baggage was carried to the side of the lake and put 
in a canoe of five-plunks, but the water came in in such quan¬ 
tities that we should have been swamped. The project was 
abandoned, much to the delight of my followers, ana we there¬ 
fore made arrangements to proceed by land. 

The blue lake had small surging waves upon its surface, and 
washed up debris of seeds and reeds. The shore was flat to a 
considerable distance inland, and had generally a fringe of 
gigantic reeds concealing the view. Katonga Buy did not seem 
to be deep water; it is horseshoe-shape, 3 miles across and 5 
long, and exposed to the south-east; a gentle breeze blew upon 
it, and there was an island of grass at the north-west end; the 
valley contracted as it extended out of view to the north-west. 

At the ferry of the Katonga, 14 got into a ennoe which con¬ 
veyed us through a passage in papvrus for 200 yards, here we 
changed into better canoes, and paddled through open water for 
a mile across the bav. The natives would not allow mo to 
sound, nor to put my hand into the water, but they were full of 
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fun anti raced across in great humour. When within a mile of 
the shore, reeds and grass appeared, und there was no channel 
largo enough for oar canoe, so we jumped into the wnter, which 
was 4 feet deep, and commenced plumping and plunging 
amongst the curious grass ( PogonatJurum sp. ?) which floated 
like hay upon the lake, 'inis was very exhausting work, for 
I was weak from illness, und the heat of tho sun was great; 
but fortunately tho footing was firm, and my boro feet did not 
suffer so much as my head. 

The three canoes which ferried us were propelled by paddles 
of solid wood, 4 to 0 feet in length; the men sat upon cross sticks, 
facing the front, scooped up the water, splashed and raced their 
neighbour-canoes like a lot of children at play, but they took no 
liberties, and were perfectly respectful to iheir chargo. Tho 
only thing that I objected to particularly was their insisting 
upon killing the three or four fowls we hud as foot!, before ferrying 
the river: it seemed so very silly, but they suid that we should 
run the risk of being attacked by hippopotamus in our passage 
across if tho fowls were left alive, this animal having a decided 
taste for poultry. My chickens were therefore sacrificed, which 
threw more into the larder than was necessary. 

From the Katonga Bay to the head-quarters of Uganda, tho 
distance is 60 miles across hill-spurs, bogs, and streams; there 
were, say, thirty of these spurs, or ups aud downs, which 
radiated to the lake, and there were the same number of streams 
and bogs to cross; their depth varied from 1 foot to 7 feet, and 
a remarkable feature is connected with them that, at this point 
of our journey, between Congee und Namagoma, tho first half of 
the streams ran into the lake, and, say, tho last half of them ran 
to the north, showing a distinct watershed. 

The M’werango and the Moogga Myunja wore the largest of 
those flowing to tho north; the former, we were informed, 
comes not from tho lake, but from a rock s.s.w. of Namagomu,' 
and joins the other stream, and forms the Kuffo Kiver seen at 
Unyoro. Ihe M’weraugo is 300 to 400 yards across, but its water 
is entirely concealed by the dense aquntiu vegetation growing 
iu it A passage, the width of three men, has been cut through 
this, and an attempt at bridging had been modo by placing 

S iam of palms, &c., upon forked sticks; but these had been 
splaccd, and delayed the crossing of our traps for one hour. I 
swam across the last half of this bog. Littlo or no flow was 
visible, but the direction to the north was unmistakeable, for 
the floated logs indicated it. The other large stream, or bog 
more properly, was the Moogga-Myanza, which also was com¬ 
pletely hidden by aquatic vegetation. It was 500 yards across, 
aud a winding passage eight feet wide had been cut in this, form- 
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ing wlint might be called u tunnel, for the graceful papyrus 
met over the passage, forming an urch over-head. Its depth 
was 5 feet or so, coming up to tlio breast, and the footing was 
different from the majority of the bogs; it was of hard sand, quite 
pleasant to walk over. The Myonza had not much flow 
visible, but there was enough rippling noise through tho rushes 
to tell that there was a flow to the north. I inquired whero the 
stream came from, and a tradition was mentioned concerning it. 
It seems that “ Moogga" was one of tho wives of the lute King 
Soona, of Uganda: she became dropsical and was sent for medical 
advice to a place south-east of this; the result was that she was 
delivered of a child, and this river began to flow os a happy 
omen, und has continued ever since! 

Where these rivers have their rise, whether from the hills 
between the part wo crossed and the lake, or whether they 
are in actual communication with the lake, neither of us 
observed; our information was from separate sources. But, 
wherever they rise, their flow is to tho north, and there is 
in their channels being in communication 
Nyanza; indeed, some natives suid they ore 
so. But there is one tiling remarkable about the streams we 
crossed which were flowing towards the lake: their water was 
brown and their sides were of tenacious black mud, showing 
that this alluvial had accumulated from a large area, for a long 
distance, and for ages; whereas, when my party camo upon 
streams which flowed northwards, there was scarcely any mud 
at their sides, and their footing was of firm white sand, conse¬ 
quently, the leg camo out of these streams without the black 
booting of mud gathered in all tho bogs which flowed to the 
lake; and this clearness of water, with absence of alluvial 
deposits, indicates to mo that their courses must either be 
very short, or that they may be percolations, or mny-be overflows 
from the Victoria Nyanza. I incline to the belief that they do 
not flow direct from the lake. 

A long circuit lmd been made by both of us in our journey 
from Kitangule River to Uganda. Wo had waded through miles 
of bog and of swamp, which may bo called part of the Great 
Lake; we laid seen the great degradation of soil produced by 
frequent falls of rain, and that the ntud so carried to the lake 
hau formed, not ut the mouths of the two great rivers, but 
between them, at points where there was less motion in the 
water. The island of Sesseh lies opposite a mainland whero 
there Are few or no streams, aud extends for forty miles. We 
might havo avoided these swamps by following a route ten 
miles more to the west, whero there may be a watershed, and 
where, when railways are introduced, no bridging of streams 


nothing impossible 
with the Victoria 
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every mile or two will be necessary; but wo were constantly 
pressing to the lake side, and so hud to submit to the incon¬ 
venience of swamps and the wunt of provisions, which would 
have ceased altogether if we had inarched nearer the lake. 

Attempts at bridging had been made, but they were of a 
feeble kind ; the logs were generally under water, resting upon 
a foundation of rush-roots, or they were otherwise displaced, so 
that, with bare feet, their rough surfaces were more painful to 
bear than the stubble of the twpyrus. Swimming even in 
shallow muddy water was preferable "to walking through it. 

Having finished the description of the route to Uganda, some 
account may be given of the prince who ruled there when we 
made our visit. 

M’tessa is one of forty sons besides many daughters born to the 
late King Soonn, of Uganda, by many wives. His family are 
said to be a brunch from that of Unyoro, and they extend as 
princes and nomndes as fur us Kozeh. He is the ninth king, 
and tho names of all the previous kings are known from the fart 
that their tombs are protected uud preserved by the Crown to the 
present day. In these tombs the lower jaw-bone aud the bones 
of tho thighs are deposited. At each new moon tho present 
king has the bones of his futher conveyed to him, and a cere¬ 
mony, lasting two or three days, is gone through upon this 
occasion. 

He is not the eldest sou, but was selected by the people, or 
by his court, for his noble bearing, and as a likely successor to 
his father. Now he must be about thirty-live years of age, fair 
for an African, not thick-lipped, but with woolly hair, handsome 
figure, five feet eight inches in height, and manly in all his pur¬ 
suits, being fond of boating, shooting, aud other sports. He has 
no knowledge of reading and writing, or of time, but counts by 
sticks, measures time by seasons, or moons, or by saying that so- 
and-so would take place when a cow’s calf would have calved or 
when there would be a grandson or great-grandson. He lias a 
remarkably quick perception, and is naturally finely dispositioned 
often showing kindness and mercy to those he rules over, but 
the existing law of his country obliges him to assume the fierce¬ 
ness of tho lion when he has to execute or punish criminals, 
events of frequent occurrence, and often for very trivial offences! 
We daily observed three or four men und women being led away 
to be killed. The mode of execution is by a blow at the back 
of the head: no burial takes place; the victims are cut up 
for vultures, which sit languidly upon the trees. 

Tho public of Uganda enjoy the observance of great stute 
at their court, and assemble in hundreds round the royal resi¬ 
dence daily. They allow the king as many wives and houses as 
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hei chooses. Wo saw two or three hundred of his wives. 
Wishing to make him the greatest king in Africa, they give him 
authority to punish without trial, and plunder slaves, cattle, crops, 
boats, Ac., for him wherever they can tiud them. They keep his 
brothers always in irons—that-is to say, the brothers luive chains 
to their legs and arms; but though thus degraded iu our eyes, 
they came so chained to call upon us, and were os happy and 
merry ns nny young men could be. They laughed, chutted, 
amused themselves, and made mnnv inquiries of us in the 
presence of tiro king their brother without ceremony or appear¬ 
ance of restraint. This extraordinary custom seems traditional, 
and prevents their obtaining an ascendency over the sovereign 
elect; but it does not last long,.for wheu M'tcssa finishes his 
period of probation as Prince Kegent, and has been crowned 
Sovereign, all these vouug fellows are placed upon a pile and 
burnt. 1 hey showed us the piles of wood upon which they 
were to bo put when tho day came, and spoko of it without 
any indication of fear or of regret. They seemed determined 
to enjoy life while it lasted, joining their brother in all festivities 
and all excursions for sport and amusement. Separate houses 
had been allotted to them aud their families—for they were 
jiermitted to marry; but they were not often seen within the 
grounds of the palace. 

l he dress oi the Waganda is the most picturesque seen in 
Africa. It is made of the burk of a fig-tree, cut in strips, 
which are carefully prepared, and sewn together into sheets 
as pliant as a blanket. This robe is tied over the shoulder 
in a largo but neat bow, and its folds fall to the ankles. Over 
this they wear auother robe, made of antelope or goat skins, 
beautifully sewn together, nnd well prepared, consisting often of 
many-coloured skins; or the more common robe is that of a cow. 
1 lie show ier the fur is, tho more they admire it. A white skin 
w ith block spots is a favourite skin, nnd the bark cloths most 
approved of are of a rich maize tint,, harmonising remarkably 
well with the bronze skin of the Waganda. 

During a march, tho Waganda roll up these fine clothes into 
a long, tight bundle, and carry it on their heads, leaving their 
hands free for their spears and shields; the pith shield is tied 
on to the head during rain, and forms an umbrella. A bandage is 
worn between tho legs on these occasions of undress, or when 
going across bogs, but on arrival in cump they put on their 
smartest robes, and strut about with canes in their hands. 

'l he day after I had joined Speke at Uganda, while wo were 
seated in the afternoon writing our journals outside our huts a 
mob of pcoplo passed our enclosure, and then came bounding 
through our fence iu tho most unceremonious manner, and stood 

VOL. XLII. T 
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before us. This was the king and his brothers, who came to 
return my call of the previous day. He was not the puppet of 
yesterday’s durbar, but was dressed like a negro melodist, in a 
chintz suit bound with ml, made by oue of our men, to resemhlo 
the cut of our clothes. He bad evidently expected to be 
admired, but we only laughed heartily, for the contrast between 
him and his ragamuffin brothers was too ludicrous. They 
were somewhat mangy-looking, and wore tattered bark clothes. 
One boy was heavily ironed and handcuffed, another had imi¬ 
tated our wideawakes, and wore one of leather, others carried 
guns, rifles, a dove, a dying vulture, a horobill, all of which we 
were asked to look at. I rose on their arrival, and offered my 
iron stool to his majesty, who sat turning over the pages of my 
journal and sketchbook with os little jiatience ns a monkey. 
His brothers were round him, shouting with laughter, and 
hungrily tearing at sticks of sugar-cane. When the books had 
been examined, he asked to have some gunpowder, though ho had 
got three pounds of it the previous day ; next he wished to s t o 
tiio pictures 1 had made of Rumanika of Karagweh, asked 
whetner he himself had been drawn yet, and finally told me to 
take my hat off, to show his brothers my head. This over, lie 
suddenly rose and left, ordering Speke to follow; as 1 was still 
lame, 1 could not accompany the party, they went at such a 
pace, but I strolled after them, and met two more brothers, ac¬ 
companied by keepers, and heavily ironed, hands and feet. The 
poor fellows smiled at me, and looked quite happy and well; but, 
from the weight of their chains, they were unable to walk fast 
enough to keep up with the king’s procession. These young 
princes were the only persons we saw in irons while in Uganda, 
and I am inclined to tnink that this custom is looked upon as a 
royal privilege. While continuing my walk a number of boys, 
Ix-aring bundles of reeds, met mo, and asked what direction 
their king had taken, as they wished to join him. They were 
torch-bearers, and flew after M’tessa, who returned after dark to 
his residence by the light of these torches and the rattle of liis 
wonderful drums. 

Speke returned at dusk, having seen the king amuse himself 
with shooting, eating, and changing his dress several times from 
suits carried in a japanned tin case he had got from us. lie had 
not dined, and declined some beef sent him by the king because 
no plantain wine had accompanied it, and got home without 
any particular adventure. 

r l'he day following this picnic and visit we hail many messages 
that the king must see our sketches at once; also all our guns, 
with several charges of shot and powder for them. The birds 
he had shot were brought us. so tout they might be painted for 
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liiin. All these silly requests were complied with; but our 
guns sent for his inspection were kept for a few days. 

Every day we were pestered by messages such as the above, 
brought us Ly impudent young urchins ns sharp as needles, who 
would enter our lints to examine what wo had. and then leave 
with sketches, photographs, jmirs of shoes, or anything they 
saw which might amuse their master. Speke permitted all 
this, and humoured every whim of the king on purpose to bo 
allowed to navigate the lake, visit the Masai country, and ulti¬ 
mately get away. Also he felt for these voung boys; for, if their 
king’s orders were not carried out to the ietter, they would have 
their ears cut off, at least, if they were not killed outright. 

The mother of this king was still alive, and had to receive as 
much attention, and be equally humoured with the son. Wo 
constantly called upon her; but she would often affect not to 
have timo to see us, though she kept us for hours in waiting for 
a reception. We could mako no move without her consent. It 
was proposed that, while Speke was exploring the lake and the 
Masai country, I should go to liaragweh by water for some 
tilings that lia/1 been left there; another proposal, coming from 
the queen, was thnt Speke should travel to Egypt and back 
while I remained, as Her Majesty wished Speke to return to her, 
and to see a little more of me. Offers were made of wives and 
land if wo chose to remain, for neither the king nor his mother 
wished to part with us; so that the game was a difficult one, 
requiring wonderful tact and patience. 

The queen was a humorous old ludy, and asked Speke ono 
day whether he had anything tliat would cure her of dreaming 
of her late husband “ King Soona.” Speke replied, 44 Yes, he 
had, but he felt a delicacy in mentioning it.” Her Majesty 
pressed for an answer; and he said this was a common complaint 
in his own country, widows generally suffered from it, and the 
remedy was marriage. She laughed heartily at tho joke, and 
no doubt gave him an extra allowance of plantain for his men. 

On one occasion Speko held tho hand of the king from stab¬ 
bing ono of his (uvourite women, who offered to assist his 
Majesty across some water, and he was asked on several oc¬ 
casions by officers of the Court to intercede for their sons, who 
were condemned to be executed, and his request was generally 
resinmded to. 

M'tessa had confidence in Speke and his men. While rowing 
together on the lake, our men rowed the boat in which the king 
sat. A sketch of this arm of the lake, taken a few miles from 
the capital, has been called “ Murchison Frith,” after tho late 
President of this Society, Sir Roderick Murchison. 

. The mode of living in Uganda is different from that of all the 
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countries wo passed through. Travellers are considered as 
guests, and the people are bound to give them shelter and foot! 
—and to cook their food—without reward. This is a most 
iniquitous system; the people feel the tax heavily, for they 
have to entertain the numerous guests who visit their king— 
the only one who takes any recompense. He accepted from us 
guns, beads cloths, and otlier presents, while his people dared 
not take such articles. Our men did not like these terms, and 
became mutinous from want of food; for, unless they risked their 
lives in plundering, they would have starved, as the allowance of 
his Majesty for their support was only ten bunches of plantain 
for sixty men every fifth day. Beef, mutton, and fowls were 
rare commodities; and the king was loth to part with such, unless 
to Speke and myself, not Mussulmen, like our followers, who 
refused the food of animals killed and cooked by \YUganda. 

Plantain wine of excellent quality is made here, by putting 
the juice of the fruit into canoes, or rather long troughs of 
wood, having a longitudinal slit, and allowing it to remain for 
three days. Tho opening is closed by plantain-leaves, covered 
over witli litter and earth, to prevent any great fermentation. 
On the fourth day it is removed in large gourds to tho houses of 
the wine-makers, who drink it during their meals, or when 
paying visits, in the samo way as practised in Abyssinia with 
honey-wine. I should have mentioned that the flour of parched 
grain must be added to the plantain-juice to assist its slight 
fermentation, and that, when clear and sparkling, it is a delightful 
beverage. 

Tho climato of Uganda is decidedly relaxing, being humid 
from the misty showers which fall almost daily, and from its 
proximity to so large a surface of water us tho lake. During 
June the daily fall was not sufficient to measure in a gauge, 
but every morning tho valleys were veiled over by a thick 
mist, caused by the condensation of the air, and it very often 
liappened that the sun was invisible all day from the thickness 
of the atmosphere. On awaking each morning in Ugnnda, 
my eyes were partially sealed, as if with gum, but whether this 
was from weakness or from the moist atmosphere I cannot say. 
We had one thunderstorm during .June; and it created rather 
a sensation, for one of the houses of tho king was set on fire 
by lightning. Rain and hail accompanied it. 

The vegetation in such a country was gigantic upon the 
higher grounds, where dense thickets of reeds, ten feet high, 
grew naturally upon the soil of red clay. Tho staff of life in 
Uganda—the plantain—grew in profuse quantities upon the 
faces of the hills, covering them with its leaves, which waved 
with the breeze. In the valleys and deep dells, by the lake 
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side, the vegetation of trees, creepers and aquatic plants was 
lofty and luxuriant, though not so tropical, as to ferns and 
orchids, as was exjiected. However, much has still to be 
explored in tliis respect. 
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Evidence as to the Extent of Victoria Ntanza. —Now 
that we have traversed the western and northern sides of the 
Victoria Nyanza Lake, it may be as well to give, in a concise 
form, tho personal evidence and the native authority we have 
for its extent, and to offer some remarks upon Mr. \Vakefield’s 
routes in Central Africa. 

Personal Observations . — The most southern point of the lake 
was determined by latitude and longitude, at Muanza, in 1858, 
by Speke, who took the altitude, making it 3740 feet, with the 
same instrument which determined the altitude of Lake Tnn- 
guuiku, namely, by a bath thermometer; his boiling one having 
been broken in 1857, as stated by him in voL xxviii. p. 244, of 
the * Journal of the Royal Geographical Society.’ 

Tho most northern and western points upon tho shores of the 
lake were tixed by latitudes and longitudes, and bearings taken 
by Speke, and a lew by myself, in 1862. 

Wo thus have a trinngulation fixed astronomically, about 
which there never can be a doubt, and we hnve other inter¬ 
mediate points of vision on the lake, as stated in the following 
extracts:— 


Extracts from Speke's Work, * The Discovert or the Source 
or tbb Nile.’ 

Page 214. “Karagweb, November, 1861. Travellers conceived tho Victoria 
Nyanza would take a whole month for a canoe to crass it; they thought tho 
Luta-nzize might be crossed in a week.' 

Page 265. “ Ngambezi, 18th January, 1862. To tho right, at the end of 
the spur, stretching os far as the eye could reach towards the Nyanza, was a 
rich, well wooded, swampy plain, containing largo open patches of water, which 
not many years since, 1 was assured, were navigable for mile*, bat now, like 
tho Urigi lake, were drying up Indeed it apt>carcd to mo ns if tho Nyanza 
roust have once washed the foot of these lulls, but hod since shrunk away 
from its original margin." 

Page 272. “ Mashondc, 28th January, 1862. Once across, wo sought for 
and put up in a village beneath a small liill, from the top of which 1 saw tho 
Victoria Nyanza for the first time in this march." 

Pago 273. “ Mcrako, 31th January, 1862. After crossing more of thorn 
abominable rash-drains, whilst in sight of the Victoria Nyanza, wo ascended 
the most beautiful hills, covered with verdure of all descriptions " 
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Page 276. “ Ugonzi, 5th and Kituntn, 6tb February. 1862. After crossing 
many more hills and miry bottoms, constantly coming in view of the lake, we 
reached Ugonzi, and after another march of the same description, came to 
Kituntu." 

Pago 276. “ Kituntn, 7th February, 1862. I became now quite puzzled 
whilst thinking which was the finest spot I had seen in Uddu, so many were 
exceedingly beautiful; but 1 think I gave preference to this, both for ita own 
immediate neighbourhood and the long range of view it afforded of Uganda 
proper, the lake, and the large island or group of islands, called S&rf, where tho 
King of Uganda keeps one of his fleets of boots." 

Pago 281. u Nyarna gotua, 15th February, 1862. When this was concluded, 
1 went with Xasib up a hill, from which we could see the lake on ooe side, 
and on the other a largo range of huts said to belong,'’ &c. 

Page 302. “ Uganda cajatal, 26th Fehruarv, 1862. A discussion which 
ended by tire king promising to send an officer by water toKitanguIe.” (This 
is quoted in proof of there existing a water route from the capital of Uganda to 
the river Kitangule-Kagaim, near Karngweh.) Also at jnge 317. ** On reaching 
home 1 found Maribu a M'kungu, with a gang of men sent by M'tessa to 
fetch Grant from Kitangulc by water." 

Page 302. "Cowes, 23rd April, 1862. The whole of the scenery, hill, dalo 
and lake, was extremely beautiful. The NVangunna in my escort, compared 
the view to thrir own beautiful Poani (coast); but, in my opinion, it far sur¬ 
passed anything 1 ever saw, either from the sea or from the coast of Zanzibar.” 

Page 382. " Cowes, 24th April, 1862. Now foe the lake.-The beautiful 

waters are reached, a picture of the Rio scenery, barring that of the higher 
mountains in the lock ground, which arc here rqiresentid by the most beau¬ 
tiful little hills.-The king-whilst I sat in the same boat with him, 

-to approach the hipjiopotatni. llut the waters were too large and the 

animals too shy,” Ac. 

Page 396. " Cowes, 25-29 April, 1862. We went 1 mating as usual all 
day king, sometimes after hippopotami, at otte rs racing up and down the 
lako." Paue 399. “ First up the creek and then down nearly to the broad 
waters of the lake.” "There wss a passage this way, it wss said, leading up 
to Usoga, but very circuitous, on account of reefs and shoals, and on tho way 
the Kitiri island was passed; but no other Kitiri was known to the Wagauda, 
though beats sometimes went coasting down the western side of the lake to 
Ukdrfwd. The largest island on the lake is Surf, off tho mouth of the Kutonga 
river," Ac. 

Page 428. “ Ugnnda, oth June, 1862. We met Murondo who hod once 
travelled to the Masai frontier. He said it would take a month to go in boats 
from Kira, the most easterly district in Uganda, to Masai, where there is 
another X'yauza, joined by a strait to the big Xyanza, which Kins M'tessa’s 
boats frequent for salt; but the same distance could bo accomplished in four 
days over land and three days afterwards by boat." 

Pa;c 434. " Uganda, 18th June, 1862. I then begged he would allow me, 
whilst bis men were absent at Unyoro, to go to the Masai country, and see tho 
salt lake at the north-east corner of the Nyanza and to lend me some of his 
boats for Grant to fetch powder and beads from Karngweh. This important 
arrangement being conceded,” Ac. 

Page 437. “Uganda, 26th June, 1862. This morning we had the assuring 
intelligence from Kaddu that he had received orders to hold himself in 
readiness for a voyage to Karague, in twenty boats witli tirant, but the date 
of departure wns not fixed. T he passage was expected to he rough, os the 
water off the mouth of the Kitanguic-Kagnrn (river) always runs high, so 
that no boats can so there except by night, when tho winds subside, and are 
replaced by the calms of night. 
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rage 440. “ Uganda, 23th June, 1862. K'yeugo proposed my going hy 
boat to Unyoro, following down the Nile." 

1’age 467. “ Kipon Fall*, 28th July, 1862. Tho expedition haul now per¬ 
formed its functions. 1 saw that old father Nile without any doubt rises in 
the Victoria Nyanza, and, as I had foretold, that lake is the great source of 
the holy river which cradled the first expounder of our religious belief. I 
mourned however when 1 thought how much I bad lost by the delays in the 
journey, having deprived me of the pleasure of going to look at the north-east 
comer of the Nyanza, tcc. But 1 felt 1 ought to be content with what I had 
been spared to accomplish, foe I had seen full half of the lake, and hod 
information given me of the other half, by means of which 1 knew all about 
tho lako, as far, at least, as the chief objects of geographical importance were 
concerned." 

Tho lake was seen by me in the same way, but from different 
views, as wo each travelled alone from Karagweh to L ganda; 
and I made sketches, and bearings, and uotes of sea-horizons, 
ull of which exist. All tho hill-spurs, tho countless streams 
upon tho west and north-west of tlie lake, and tho two large 
rivers Kitangule-Kagiera and the Katongo, point to, and run 
towards, one great centre, namely, the Victoria Nyanza; and 
the body of water thus accumulated was seen to escape from 
the lake by the river “ Nile,” at Ripon Falls, aud was traced 
down tho northern slope of Africa to the Mediterranean Sea. 

Native Testimony. —The Arabs, Snay, Moossab, Ac., of Un- 
yanyembe, told Speko of a great ocean = Bahr, fur greater than 
the Tanganika Lake, and probably the source of the Jub River, 
which was iu a northerly direction from them. They never spoke 
of there being more than one lake, and knew that it extended to 
Uganda. 

Joornah, a trader, had sailed front Muanza towards the 
mouth of the Kintangule River, and he assured me that M'tessa, 
the king of Uganda, would send his boats for mo to the mouth 
of the Kitangiue. This voyage would take two months. 

The natives of Karagweh said we might go by wuter from the 
Kitangule-Kaga'm to Ugunda, aud that the previous king of 
Uganda had been on a hunting tour by water to Kitongulo 
River: they all spoke of its vast extent. Tho king of Uganda, 
in 1871, sent messengers to the Sultan of Zanzibar, requesting 
that builders of ships might be sent him to navigate his inland 
sea. iso wroto Dr. Kirk to me. 

Tlie Waganda people told us that they navigate the lake to 
the east for one month, then pass through a strait, probably 
tlie M'tungunika of Mr. Wakefield’s routes, and enter another 
“Nvauza,” where they procure salt {rule p. 428 of fcsjieke). 

None of the natives living upon the shores of tlie lake, or 
away from the shores, could tell how far the lake extended, 
or who lived upon its eastern shore. Neither they, nor any one 
else, had ever crossed the lake one way or other. 
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Captain Speke’s map in the ‘Journal’of the Society, was 
constructed by him entirely from astronomical observations, 
from bearings, and from information sifted on the spot. I have 
tho utmost reliaueo on his integrity and judgment, believing 
him to have been as honest in all his purposes as it is possible 
for any man to be, and I look upon his map as a correct rough 
delineation of the countries we saw anil heard of; cajies, 
promontories, and minor details, have been left for the surveyor 
to fill in. 

. Besides these evidences of the extent of tho Victoria Nynnzn, 
we know that there is but one land route from Unynnyembe to 
Uganda, namely, all round tho west side of the lake. We 
never heard of any one dwelling in tho portion of the globe 
where Speke has placed the Victoria Nvanza. We never heard 
of islands being fur away in tho centre of the lake, nor of people 
sailing from any such islands, and therefore we concluded there 
can be none beyond those we saw near shore. Looking 
across the lake we never saw any land, peaks, or mountains, 
neither did we hear of any. It was also clear to us that 
between Munnza and the Ripou Falls there is but one expanse 
of water, for the country upon tho west of tho lake is strikingly 
level. 


Notes os Mb. Wakefield's Roctes is Cf.stbal A fkica.* — Regarding tho 
country to the cast of the Victoria Nvanza, the natives living upon tho 
south of the lake have visited it so rarely that iho information which 1 obtained 
regarding it ’was scanty. Cieorraphens will welcome thin list of routes obtained 
by Mr. \\ akcfirld from “ Sadi, who luid penetrated various new region*. 

The chief interest to me in this route-list of Sadi, lies in the recognition of 
many of tho names applied to the stages, but 1 have been unablo to connect 
his districts and races with any countries or races we ever heard of. 

The native names are of two classes, thoso lamiluir to Hast African language 
makers, and those which belong to a moro northern—almoat Abyssinian 
dialect. Of these two classes there are equal nunibcra, and in examining the 
east-coast lansmage, 1 am of opinion that tho names are not those applied 
by the inhabitants of the country, but they are given to the country bv 
trader* from tho east coast—a confusing system to a map maker 
For instanre in the route taken by “Speke and Grant" wo were quite 
familiar with Sadi’s names to camps, such as Tanga, M'to, Kundu. 
Kisiwani, Mflnndumi, Miknvuni, Kiaongo, Kitumhi. Ngccoinnc, M’buyuni, 
* ihokum, M swajuni, M swakini, Ziwa-la-M'bu, Fau (called Karoo, Rhinoceros 
on our route), AN a Suku, drc. See,, because they are the Kisuahili names of well- 
known fruits, colours, feet, trees, tceth-acrubfters, animals &c. Ac., and refer to 
fittaal objects, peculiar to the spot where Sadi's caravan encamped. 

Mr. Keith Johnston state* at page 333 that “not one single name of district, 
people, or place. Riven in the now routes, bos any such remote resem bianco to 
names, reported by Sncko and Burton, as to warrant an identification with 
any oue of them’. 1 hi* is perfectly correct so for as tho actual names of the 
country are concerned, and also so far ns tho district and race na me * , that 


• TOit 4 Journal of the Royal Geographical Society,* Vol. xl. p. 303. 
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they arc all totally different from anything we met with; but not so with the 
above names or camps, given in Sadi's rente, for they are familiar to every 
Kisuahili scholar, and should be weeded from what may be geographical 
districts. 

Sadi states that he is unacquainted with the form “ Nyanza " and calls the 
lake “ Nyanja." The natives of Uganda pronounce the word Xvanza with a 
z, other races with a j, others with an s, and I myself have no doubt that 
Nyanza, Nyanja and Nyassa are one and the same word, for they all signify 
lake, and the spelling of them is a matter of taste. The word Locroo— 
probably Dr. Livingstone's word Moero—is also applied to like or a silvery 
sheet of water ; we heard it used for tho Urigi, the Karagwch, the Uganda and 
the Unyoro (Luta-nzige) (lakes. Loo, Moo, and ltoo being synonymous, and 
applied as a prefix to flowing water. 

The name Babarya Ukara evidently means the sea of Ukercwoh, or, “tho 
sen with the island/ Kirwee, Kirwa and Kccra, being the native names for on 
island at Nyassa and Victoria Nyanza, and it implies the south-eastern side of 
the Victoria Nyanza. 

Bohr ya Pili—in Mr. Wakefield’s map—literally the “ second sea." This is 
the usual natural form of expression adopted by those east-coast sea-board 
people, who call the ocean Bahr, and who, on visiting an inland, fresh-wntcr 
sea like tho Victoria Nyanza, would, from its extent, name it the “second 
sea." The' Unyanyembo Arabs applied the same term of Bahr ( = ocean) to 
tho Victoria Nyanza and spoke of llahr Usogs, Bahr Misr, Bahr-ingo. 
Mr. Keith Johustoa thinks that we must look for a “ first sea" near the 
“second," fur Boringo to bo the first sea and Victoria Nyanza the second ; but 
this would be inconsistent with the native mode of expression; the native 
knows hut one ocean, and anything resembling it be immediately calls a second 
sea, us Bahr ya Pili. If it were accepted that tho first sea visited would get 
the first name and the second the second, then we might have cither tho one 
or the other sen coming first, according to which came first upon tho route. 

At page 810 Sadi states that he had travelled for sixty days (marches) 
along tho shore of the Victoria Nyanza, without perceiving any signs of its 
termination “neither had the natives with whom he had conversed,been able 
to give him any information about its southern or northern limit.” As Sadi 
hod not been to the most northern or most southern point of the lake, and as 
tho route-list has no bearings in figures, I think his “ sixty marches," say of 
six miles daily, equal three hundred and sixty miles, must bio exaggerated by at 
least one degree, for he has made the lake larger (by this amount) oo the cast 
side than it is on tho west. I can quite conoeive that, most probably, no 
people on tho eastern shore of the lake, could tell him its extent, (or they have 
no means of making the journey by water and tho different races are so non- 
international that they have little communication. The case is very different 
on tho west shore of the lake where a trading route has existed for upwards of 
twenty years to Arabs, and hundreds of caravans have traversed it up and 
down, whereas the races upon the cast side of the lake ore notoriously 
inhospitable, no trade may exist there; the region is one of salt lakes withuut 
the fine rivers of the west shore, and for these reasons it is an unfrequented 
almost unknown region to the Arab community of Central Equatorial Africa. 

_ With regard to the width of the lake, “Sadi was informed that it required 
six full days—from sunrise till sunset—to cross it in canoes, but that, if the 
men went right on, dug and night, the journey was accomplished in three 
days." Page 310. 

We made many inquiries, but never could hear of any ono having ventured 
across the lake. The canoes were mere hollow logs or ptonks (five) sown 
together, quite unfit for anything beyond coasting or ferrying; I speak of tho 
best canoes we saw—those of Uganda. No natire of the interior would ever 
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risk his life or property in such a venture, they would never move out of 
light of land, compasses are unknown to them, and, referring to the statement, 
that it was accomplished by proceeding <bty and night for three days, my 
experience is that no African bom would attempt tho passage in canoes bv day 
and far less by night Sadi was probably calculating what might be done in a 
proper boat or ship, and gave his opinion to Mr. Wakefield. The average 
width of tho lake laid down by Speke, from Arab information, is somewhat 
the same as stated by Sadi, namely so many days in a boat, or say fully two 
degrees of latitude, and, till this is checked by actual insjcction, it may be 
accepted ns tob rably close to tho truth. 

Sadi “could descry nothing of land in a westerly direction except the very 
faint outline of the summit of a mountain, far. Car away on the horizon." 
lMge 310. 

The exception made of the “ summit of a mountain,” is, as far as we observed, 
an impossibility, for there are no detached mountains or high summits along 
cither the west or north side of the lake ; there are hills of coarse, but all are 
of uniform, almost level, height, without any conspicuous cones, and averaging 
five to eight hundred feet above tho level of the lake. However, it may bo 
possible, though improbable, that, as Mr. Keith Johnston states, Sadi saw a 
high island in the middle of tho lake; we will not deny it, but we neither saw 
nor heard of ita existence. 

Tlie statement that the lake has a daily tide is a delusion, though it is quite 
true that its shorts have “ drifted foam " and other light matter of spongy 
vegetable materials, in quantities cast up in line upon the beach ; all lakes of 
any extent show this kind of licoch wherever they may have flat shoos and 
shallow water. To the eye of an uneducated native this would be very likely 
to convey the idea of the shores of an ocean. The small rippliug waves flowing 
in like breakers, even upon a calm day, would also make Sadi imagine tho 
lake to have a tide, bnt no such exists in the Victoria Nyanra. 

I am only able to account for Sadi’s story regarding the “three-masted ship* 
ivith “ white sails and bowsprit", having visited the lake “eight or nine yews 
ago (now ten to twelve), page 310, in this way, namely, it is the samo 
account we heard before reaching the lake. We found that the report referred 
to the boats upon tbe Nile at Gondokoro, in 5° x. latitude, but, there was 
this difference tliat none of tho Nile boots have three masts, and nouo of tho 
Nile hoit* can possibly navigate up to the Victoria Nyanza, from the number 
of waterfalls upon the Nile, south of Gomlokoro. Sadi’s three-masted boat 
mim have been built on the shores of the lake and quorv, by wh< mV We 
never heard of any such boat; neither lias any been built there since then, 
and I believe Sadi was misinformed. Tbe channel he saw is common upon 
tho aijorw of the lake, it is idaaIc by the natives for their canoes and indicates 
aluillnw water with vegetation. 

In © mmeitcing these notes upon Mr. Wakefield’s japer.it was remarked 
that two distinct forms of language were observable. One, the familiar jntoi* 
of hastem Africa, and the other from Kik«an, a strange dialect, in which 
only a name or two have been recognized. The words “ Erok * and “nyarus” 
sound the same as tbe Lnyoro language, and it may bo remarked of Nyarus, 
that it sounds L uyoro corrupted, for the country is as often called Unyaro os 
otherwise, in ^fact, at Modi where the dialect is very broad, it is always 
jironotmced Inysru. Nysro and Unvaro sound the same and if wo could 
account for the « in Toyama, we should have Nyarus, the name of tbe river 
or Mr. Wakefield s map made to flow into and out or llaririg,, lake, bnt I am 
unable to make the Nile out of it, though the words apjx.nr to be the same. 
I he |x«| l>: who live ujwn its bonks are similar also in their habits to the 
Wanyoro. 

Some re-marks may be made ujion the jwople said by Sadi to dwell to the 
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cast of the Victoria Nyanza, comparing their habits with those we passed 
through, in order to mark any affinity. 

I. The Wa Ukara. From their proximity to the island of Ukereweh and 
from their arms, implements and language, they might be any of the races in 
Umyamczi (the country of the moook except that their women wear kilts of 
akin not long enough for decency, and their huts are built ft mud and wattle— 
both of which denote a different race to the Wanyamexi. 

II. The Wa Daicho. A name we never heard mentioned. In respect of their 
using spear* and shields, bows and arrows, calico, ire.; no race can be deter¬ 
mined, unless the length, shape and make of their spears bo minutely 
described; the same with the sba]<e of the skins their women and men 
wear, and the same with their caste marks. One thing makes them very 
peculiar: not keeping fowls, having fine sheep, and sugar. They must livo 
upon a route frequented by traders, as calico is used by them. 

III. The Wa 8 urn burn. I do not remember this name cither. They are a 
people entirely different, judging from Mr. Wakefield’s account, in their mud* 
of life from any we ever met with, excepting the Wahuma, the Nomads of 
Karagweh, who, like the Wasumburu, do not eat fish, keep immense herds of 
cattle and never till the ground themselves. This race resemble the ilamaran 
Arabs of linker, who are dexterous horsemen and hunters, keeping camels and 
horses like the Somali. 

IV. People of Baringo. I am unable to accept the derivation given of this 
word, namely canoc. Ilahr- ocean, is distinctly indicated. Xgo, the tenni- 
nation, puzzles me, but I conceive it to.be the same as the termination in Kill— 
mangao— the Shicld-like hill, or the hill resembling a bare shield with a high 
boas in its centre, for we know that the curie or cones of this mountain rise 
14,000 feet majestically from the surrounding country, thereby resembling tho 
native shield. I therefore conclude that the liaringo lake, with its island, not 
being so distant from Kilimangno, has been likened by native travellers to a 
shield with its buss and called Bar-ngao, the shield-like sea, a sheet of water 
with an island rising from its centre. Joomah, whom I met at Karagweh, 
and who wus a native of Mornbos, always stoke of this mountain as Kihma- 
ngao, and not as Kilimanjaro. Speke says the derivation of Baringo may be a 
corruption of Uahr (sea of) Ingo. 

V. Wa Suku. Mr. Wakefield tells us tho people dwelling in the north of 
Baringo, are called by tills name, which sounds the same us the name giveu 
generally to the “ north " Usukuma by east-coast aud Wanyamexi people. We 
never heard of the name being applied to any particular race, and the name of 
their country “ Lugurnc " or “ Suku Luguine ” sounds very like what the 
natives would call a “ northern swamp,” and we are told by him that it is by 
tbo lake, or the bonk* of an ample river and not in a mountainous country. 

VL Wa Lagcyo “ livo on the western side of the Baringo lake, Ac." Tho 
nearest approach we met with to this name is the Wslegga, a race who visit 
Unyoro from beyond tho Luta-nzigo lake, but 1 cannot believe the two races 
to be identical. The Walegga we saw had all their lower incisors and (?) their 
lower carunta extracted, they cauterized their foreheads, and their arms were 
marked in front by short, straight, horizontal blisters or cuts. 

— VII. Wa n'jcrnsi = ** Xyarti* people.” 1 have already mentioned that Xyarua 
may only bo a corruption of Wauyocos, and it is a curious similarity in the two 
races—if they are distinct—that they both have plantations, bents of cattle, 
live on either side of a river, they prei*re and preserve 6»h by splitting them 
up and drying them in the sun, anti, which ia also remarkable, they both take 
refuge in islands or inaccessible parts of the river when attacked. But without 
more material and the bearings in figures of the route traversed by Sadi, it is 
needless to make further speculations. 
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IY.— Uganda to Gondokobo. 

After receiving permission to leavo for the north from the 
king of Uganda, we determined to visit the outlet of the lake, 
even without his- consent, whenever the opportunity should 
offer. Accordingly, having proceeded three stages over spurs 
of low hills with bogs flowing eastwards, our party divided. 
Speke with ton men went to visit the exit of the Nile from 
the Victoria Nyanza, while I, still unable to walk far, proceeded 
north, making my way into Unyoro, where ho was to join me by 
sailing down the Nile. 

IIo reached the Nile at Urondogani, traced it np to the Rii»n 
Falls, where the river leaves the lake from a frith similar to that 
nearer the Uganda capital, and culled “ Murchison Frith." All 
view of the lake was obstructed by a low lino of hills which 
enclosed this frith or bay, but Captain Speke described it as a 
wild scene altogether. At the falls, hippopotami and crocodiles 
swam lazily in the river, and fish jumped up at the falls, where 
men were collected spearing them. The width of the river hero 
at the Kipou Falla, where it leaves the lake, was 150 yards. 

. Having mado some sketches, collections of the fish, shells 
and animals, and taken the altitude, 3308 (?), he descended the 
river with tho intention of joining mo by water at Unyoro; but 
he was not permitted to do so: as he had not obtained tho 
sanction of the Wanyoro authorities, the natives attacked his 
boats, and prevented his further progress. He therefore joined 
mo by land, where I also had a reverse, for the Wanyoro told me 
that there was no permission to travel through their country; 
and I had to retrace my steps also. We deliberated as to tho 
course to be pursued, and determined that, if we could not got 
down tho Nile, we should get a thousand men from the king 
of Uganda, and promise him 100 loads of gunpowder, 100 of 
lead, 100 of beads, and 100 of cloths, in exchange, and so 
force our way through the 3Iasai country, passing Kilimangao, 
down to the east coast. 

Happily for us this was not necessary, for, now tliat our 
camps were united, the Unyoro people had less suspicion of us; 
and, to our great joy, we were permitted to proceed northwards 
by slow stages. 

After leaving jtlie capital of Uganda, for three marches to its 
north, the country is one continual up and down, over low hills 
of a uniform height, and through streams and bogs. Fight 
of the latter were crossed during the first march. As we pro¬ 
ceeded, this kind of country subsided into wide and low undu¬ 
lations, into waving plains, and, ultimately, at Unyoro, we had 
flat country,—seldom were detached or solitary hills visible. 
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Between the two capitals of Uganda and Unyoro—a distance 
of 80 miles—we crossed thirty to forty streams, burns and bogs, 
wading the whole of them, two of the bogs were four and six 
hundred yards wide, and loin-deep; others were mere dips in 
the country ; and at several places water was scarce, having to 
be obtained for cattle by digging wells. Generally speaking, 
the water was white and muddy. 

The soil was chiefly red clay, which the people of Unyoro 
nse in making the partitions to the houses. In Uganda,* the 
tall reed was used for this purpose; but there were none of 
these in Unyoro: all the nun that fell was supported by the 
soil, and on digging a two-feet-deep hole, no water had gone 
through, and the soil was dry, hard, black, cold, and lifeless in 
colour, containing 40 to 70 per cent of clay. The paths, where 
vegetation hail been worn away, were covered w ith white sand. 

lire wild vegetation was chiefly of gross, three to four feet 
high; the Uganda reed had disappeared, and a broad-leaved 
cane, Saccharum sp., also a grass with the head of our oat—a 
species of Panicum —had taken its place. Cattle, sometimes 
met with in hundreds, grazed over tho undulations, which were 
dotted with acacias, cacti, wild vines, and a few palms; or wild 
animals, such as antelope, buffalo, zebra, elephant—of which wo 
met with one to two hundred in a herd—grazed in higher 
pasture and more dense forest, sufficiently tall to hide the 
smaller of these animals. 

Cultivated ground was remarkably rare, tho country being 
chiefly used for grazing cattle; but, where seen, the crops grow n 
were sweet potato, sesumum, pulses, Indian com, and plantain. 

At the capital of Unyoro—the king of which is a demure, 
undemonstrative, sullen fellow, namea Kumarusi—the country 
is flat and treeless, with a few hills in the horizon. The River 
Kuffo—formerly in Uganda tho “ M’werango ” and “ Moogga 
Myanza”—flows sluggishly through tho plain, in a channel 
similar to a sunken canal; but in the month of November it 
was in high flood, tearing down the vegetation of the season in 
its course, and carrying away landslips bodily—rushes, bushes, 
and all. This river joins the Nile below Unyoro capital. 

The king arranged that wo should leave by water, descending 
tho Kuffo without demonstration, so that his people should not 
ho aware of our departure, for he imagined that when we were 
gone he would be left without protection, but he was mistaken. 

We left on the 9th of November, with feelings of un¬ 
mingled delight at getting nway from this inhospitable province. 
My impatience was great, and ”[ could not help getting angry 
at our men for taking so long to pack up and be of!'. As we 
moved down the Kufio River, one bank was lined with several 
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hundred people, one of whom was distinguished as the woman 
who attended the king during levees, where she sat at his feet. 
We took a good look at her, and saw sho was very plain and 
flat-featured, with bare head, the wool being combed np in the 
shape of a cock’s comb from the neck to the forehead; the sides 
of the head were shaved. lb*r dress was a yellow bark-cloth, 
striped with black. We shouted good-byes, and waved to the 
crowds, who returned these salutes very warmly, some of them 
shouting and running in pace with our canoe along the bank; 
altogether it was a gala day, for us particularly, though also ono 
for them, for we left Unyoro amidst great demonstrations, and 
with the hearty good wishes of the king and his followers. 

We shot down the Kuflb at the rate of four miles an hour, 
with four paddlers; but this pace was not continuous—a few 
rapid strokes were made and then none at all. But we enjoyed 
it excessively; the stream was broad enough for two ships’ 
“ gig 9 ” 1° have raced abreast; the sides were a sea of tall reeds 
and papyrus, so that no view could bo obtained beyond them, 
except the occasional ton of a tree indicating land. 

Having descended a few miles—judging tho river to be 150 
yards wide—we found it became suddenly lake-like, and this 
made us look for another river; but our horizon was a complete 
circle of vegetation, and withont a guide it would have been a 
puzzling predicament. No current wa9 visible now, and in this 
uncertainty wo paddled for an hour; the water in the centre 
being white, like the Nile water generally, and the sides of a 
clear brown colour. 

On cross-questioning our pilot, wo found that we had, imper¬ 
ceptibly to us, reached tho Nile, for tho boatmen said we nad 
only to ascend the water wo were in and wo should reach tho 
Victoria Nyanza. In breadth it measured 1000 yards; once, 
indeed, we had almost a sea horizon. At places where tho 
current tried to make its way amongst myriads of papyrus 
islands which had stuck in the channel, the surface of the water 
was much troubled; but where these floating islands had become 
free, the water had an appearance of stillness, and the islands 
moved down stream at half a mile per hour. 

Some of theso floating landslips, which moved down stream 
in slow circles, were 20 yards in length, covered with bushes 
15 feet high, and a dense under-vegetation. On the day we bu>v 
so many, a violent wind blew up-stream, making tho foliage in 
tho islunds bend to the breeze and appear like rakish-rigged 
vessels in a storm. In addition to this, hippopotami kept 
popping up amongst the breakers on the surface of the water, 
and gave a charming wildness to the scene. 

Our boatmen were annoying, for they would not keep upon 
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the proper course, but went plundering fish nt all the traps which 
were set, or they chased all stray canoes to plunder them. They 
did not understand our interfering to prevent stealing, and went 
ashore whenever it suited them. However, at sunset they were 
always welcomo to land, that we might sleep on shore; the 
landings were generally a ciiaunel cut through reeds and rushes 
for 150 yards. At one of these landings we observed tho largest 
canoe ever seen upon tho Nile,—a huge timber, lying water¬ 
logged : it was looked on with veneration, for our boatmen 
sprinkled water over it, and were pleased at our showing the 
same respect. 

Tho vegetation observed upon a hunting island of considerable 
extent, in-lunging to Unyoro and llkidi, was remarkably tropical, 
ns seen from our canoe on the 10th November. Water-lilies, 
papyrus, and sword-rush grew in and out of the water, each 
plant beautiful in itself; amongst theso were tho curious pith- 
tree, .50 t.-et high, covered with yellow flowers larger than its 
leaves and quantities of variegated convolvuli. The bank of 
the inland rose abruptly for forty feet, and was covered with 
trees netted over and drooping from tho profusion of cacti, con¬ 
volvuli, scarlet umbels, mistletoe, showing everv contrast of 
colour—green and orange, scarlet, blue, mauve and yellow; but 
the strangest effect was produced by the cacti, which grew upon 
the tops of tho trees, standing up like stubble in a field. 

I-or four days we travelled in canoes along the stream of the 
Nile, which maintained its width of one thousand yards and its 
current of one mile jier hour; the banks varied from abrupt to 
tlat, and the floating islands got smaller in size from their per¬ 
petually circling like tubs in a pond; occasionally they were 
seen breaking up in the water, like a flake of snow. 

I be glaro of the sun from the water, tho heat and cxiiosure 
of these tew days of paddling, began to tell upon both of us: 
we suffered from sick-headaches, and nt the tenth dav from the 
start of our water-journey, I was struck with severe'fever ami 
vomiting, my limbs felt powerless, and I could get no rest at 
night. 1 ho few Zanzibar men (fourteen of them) who had not 
deserted from us enjoyed tho water-route very much, assisting 
in rowing, splashing, or laughing, and occasionally enjoying the 
fun of a chase and capture of some stray canoes. This has'been 
already alluded to,—that we permitted' the fun, but prohibited 
all j'lunder. r 

We constantly took soundings, and ascertained the depth to 
bo very uniform. In tho centre of tho stream it measured 18 
feet, but, at canoe’s length from the side, tho smallest mea¬ 
sured depth was 9 feet. The river had a firm bottom of sand 
in its centre, and a soft muddy bottom at its sides. 

At 2 .s’, lat., just above the double-coned hill of “Kikoon- 
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gooroo," meaning “near the water you get fever,” the river 
gets narrower, (500 yards wide, and abreast of this hill tho 
stream is driven off its regular course and flows to tho left, making 
a majestic sweep, and striking upon high land with many 
dwellings. This hill, and all the right bank, is here densel'v 
wooded and very pretty; it stands 600 to 800 feet nbove tho 
river’s edge. We had seen hippopotami in the river daily, and 
when resting iu the villages on tho left bank, every'night 
observed that the people keep apparatus of spears, tackle?, and 
floats for capturing them. 

Descending tho Nile from “ Kikoongooroo ” Hill, tho river 
changes from GOO to a minimum width of 200 yards, and its depth 
is now less, being 9 and 15 feet deep at its' edges and ce ntre. 
The flow wns but half a mile an hour, and the fends more fre¬ 
quent, since its width has been narrowed by a more hilly 
country, though reaches of 2 and 3 miles are still met witli. 
The water was of n darker colour, having been cleared of much 
sediment; and on the occasion of a storm of wind and rain from 
the north on the l(Jth November, 1862, from having tho appear¬ 
ance of a sheet of glass, its surfuce was broken up by a series of 
breakers and “ white horses ” running up stream. Later in 
the day this storm returned to us from the south,—the opposite 
direction. 

1 Hence, say 2° 10' N. lat., below Koki, in Chopeli district, 
the river begins to pass over barriers of rock, the stratu of 
which cross the river, so that boating was impracticable; and 
we proceeded, after attempting a canoe-journey, for 20 miles by 
land through an undulating forest-country, w ith habitations every 
mile orso.und four to five bogs at the middle part of the journey. 
This, the left bank of the Nile, was unusually jmpulous, und had 
immense fields of the sesamum or oil-prouucing grain, which 
was about to ripen (19th November). 

Arriving at the falls of Karuma, from a height of 100 feet I 
looked down upon a cataract in the Nile: after passing through 
the dreary wastes and bogs of Unyoro, this was a cheering 
and noble sight. The opposito bank sloped away from the 
river, and was rocky and densely wooded. The dark black 
water, agitated into violence and floating foam from having 
passed down a narrow fall, eddied, swirling about like one of our 
w ildest Scottish rivers; but a fetter idea of this spot was hud 
by sitting on the rocks by the side of tho fall. The whulo 
stream ot the Nile poured down through three sluices of rock, 
and then dashed upon islands till its force was exhausted, then 
it became comparatively still at tho point where wo were to 
ferry it—the Karuma Ferry—and proceeded onwurds on a new 
course, to the west. 

This cataract is but one of many upon the Nile about this lati- 
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tude; for above this we observed two others, and below it we 
heard the rumbling sound of one which must bo much larger, 
liut it was not advisable, wo were told, to see it, as the Wakidi 
and the rebel brother of Knmarusi lived not far any. In 
the entire course ol the Nile there is not a more picturesque 
iMirt than this—the grand river tumbling over rocks, the 
beautiful wooded banks, the deep chunuel through which it 
passes, all are wild to a degree, and we inclined to linger bv 
its course. 

Here we had to wait for a day or two before crossing to the 
opposite bank, and wo fished the river or watched the traps 
set for hippopotami; at last, however, we ordered our twenty 
cattle to be crossed over before ourselves. African like, this 
plan was reversed, nnd we crossed in the first canoe. It was 
nervous work, for the river was of great depth; it boiled as 
largo streams do, and the canoe had a hole in it, stopped up 
with a sod. Three paddlers worked hard with swift strokes, 
ant took us safely across the 100 yards, and wo alighted upon 
rocks shaded by trees. Here we 'boiled for the altitude with 
two thermometers, the result of which was doubtful, namely 
2970 ? made afterwards 9996 feet by Sir Samuel Baker. 

At this spot the natives sacrificed a goat by splitting it up 
nnd placing it upon the path, the head to the north ; and Speke 
was asked to step across it: another had been killed in the 
same way upon the left bank, for the same object of making 
our journey propitious. 

Lute in tho afternoon, having ferried the river, we were told 
that our cattle could not be crossed unless we made some 
additional present; some beef must be eaten before the risk is 
nm: a cow settled the matter, and the business proceeded, 
t-our were led across at one time bv ropes fastened to the canoe • 
the rope was tied round tho lower jaw of the hornless ones and 
round the horns of the horned. One only broke loose, but it 
was picked up before reaching the next cataract; and when all 
was over, we lelt thankful, as the current was dangerous. 

After the futigue and continued anxiety of the dav_for we 

were anxious about our provisions for the journey north, and 
because wo now had entered an enemy’s country—wo'were 
doomed to be disturbed in our rest at night in the’wild forest. 

A violent burst of thunder nnd lightning with strong wind 
threatened to root up the trees under which we camped, and 
nun fell in torrents (23rd November), soaking everything! ] n 
the midst of the din, some voices called out that our precious 
cattle had strayed, but happily they were recovered; wo speut 
a wakeful night, shivering in the cold under wet blankets and 
listening to tho creaking of the trees and the sounds of wild 
VOL. XLU. D 
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animals, but next day by noon our guides arrived, our things 
were partially dried, ana we were off on the march all merry 
again. 

Taking leave of all the men of Unyoro who had kindly 
escorted us thus far, after they had performed a war dance in 
our honour, we placed ourselves in charge of Cliopeh guides, 
who were to introduce us to the next chief upon the route, 
namelv, to tho old Sultan of Gani, a small province 150 miles 
from Gondokoro. 

At Karuma Falls we had seen the Nile change its course from 
a northerly to a westerly direction, flowing down through wild 
gconery —amongst rocks, ravines, rapids and reaches, the banks 
reminding me of the varied foliage on our river-banks of Scot¬ 
land ; while tho pure waters, plunging amongst these rocks, 
passed rapidly on to the Albert Nyanza, where they were again 
to become polluted and made white by the swamps of that 
region. With such varied aspect of country we found a rich 
flora during November; and the three following months, when 
wo were in Gani, a district of woods and rocky rivulets, wo 
made a considerable addition to our collection of new plants. 

When at the capitals of Karagweh, Uganda, and Unyoro, from 
native information, we had laid down the position and extent 
of tho Albert Nyanza; and so accurate was this, that when Sir 
Samuel Baker visited it, he found that the map we had given 
him was within a few miles of being correct at the most northerly 
point he reached; but whether our southern outline be correct 
remains to be proved, for hitherto no one has explored it 

The altitude of the river at Karuma, and that taken of it 
nine marches farther north, showed a difference of 1000 feet 
of fall in this short distance; this was conclusive that cataracts 
existed, and it has been proved by Sir Samuel Bilker that this 
■indication, shown by our boiling thermometers, was correct—that 
several falls and one great one, the “ Murchison Fulls,” exist 
here noon this bend of the Nile. 

We and heard, when at Unyoro, much concerning the Albert 
Nyanza; that the Keevero live upon its north-west shore, never 
cultivate, nor care for anything—man or woman,—their sole 
occupation and thought Icing to make tho only white salt in 
the country. The mountains on the western shore of the lake 
were so steep that people must sit down in descending them. 
A race called the Woliega lived opposite the Keevero. But 
though told this and many other jmrticulars about the “ stones ” 
in the river (meaning cataracts) which prevented boats travel¬ 
ling from Unyoro by water to Lutanzige, wo could not get per¬ 
mission to visit it. All was arranged that I should explore this 
lake ; but no inducement would make Kamarasi yield; he was a 
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miserable, timid, suspicions creature: but I am delighted to 
think that Baker was allowed to visit it, and hope we snail soon 
hear that he has explored its farthest extremity and its utmost 
windings. 

Proceeding from Karuma almost due north fifteen marches, 
never once seeing the Nile, but ascertaining daily how far it 
was to our left, wo again saw it at Paira. YVe had crossed a 
few hill-spurs, some streams, bogs, and plateaus; the latter 
covered with grass the height of ourselves—in foct, we had 
traversed one of the finest natural positions for large game that 
can be imagined. The Nile makes a half-circle round it, and 
our routo was the diameter over ups and downs, grass, glade 
and forest. The most perfect retreat for elephant and buffalo 
which were numerous here. 


ihc Nile at Paira was a noble stream, flowing placidly alon" 
a reach without a rock and with level banks. A mile or so 
below this, it is joined by sovcral small streams from the 
east, and then sweeos round the base of the mountain “ Jubl 
Kookoo,” called by M. Miani “ Guiri.” Hero the rocks from 
the mountain bar the even flow of the stream, the tumbling 
of tho water over many barriers and in passing islands may lx* 
heard from somo distance. Standing on the rocky shore the 
river cascaded and foamed for a quarter of a mile or more 
carrying reeds, roots, logs, and debris along its wild course—so 
wild that no boat could live a moment in it. This was only 
half of the river, the other branch was concealed by a wooded 
island opposite us; just,tho place that elephants would delight 
in—quiet seclusion with plenty of water and cover. 

Here, in the eddies of the river, large fish showed their backs 
looking like porpoises in tho water; but, though tho bank was 
strewn with large round scales and debris of ashes w hero natives 
had been cooking, wo had not the art of getting any fish but 
during a halt, we drank of the water and spoke to it in the 
language of Uganda as an old friend. Its taste was nothini? to 
remark upon. b 

)\o inspected tho tamarind-tree on the right bank, upon 
winch the Venetian traveller had cut his name, to show the 
farthest point he had reached from Egypt; tho letters “ Miani ” 
had been defaced by the grow th of bark, and nails had been 
extracted, but there was no doubt that they were made by this 
enterprising traveller, M. Giovanni Miani, for, on reachimr 
Gondokoro, we ascertained his name. 

Jubl Kookoo is a straight range of bleak, barren cscamed 
rock, 2000 feet higher tLn the river, which flows for Ly 
OU miles in a N.N.w. direction along its eastern base m 
a vast gorge. Tho right bank is only 200 to 300 feet above 
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the river, and consists of cones, scantily wooled. Tho lower 
ground by the river's edge has many varieties of trees, amongst 
which there are beautiful sites for houses. 

At 35 N. lat the River Asua joins the right bank of the A lie. 
We had been told that it was so boisterous we could only cross 
it at certain seasons, and I can believe this ; but we were dis¬ 
appointed on reaching it (1st February) to find that wo had only 
to take our trousers off and walk across it. Its sides were- 
marked by deposits of sand and debris, showing that it floods 
rapidly the steep narrow cliannel of its bed of rock; but now it 
was only a rivulet, with a strong current in its centre. We 
drank its water, which w as insipid and not clear; indicating that 
it came from a marsh or low country, and was not tho accumu¬ 
lations from tho hill-sides alone. Speke understood tliat it* 
rise was in the Masai country; whether correct or not, or 
whether from Unyoro, wo have yet to know its source, though 
it is of little consequence whero it comes from, as it odds but a 
very small current of water to the Nile. 

The Jubl Kookoo range is a most interesting tract of country 
to tho geologist, for the strata are seen in one view tow ering above 
tho bed of tho river for 2000 feet In no portion of Africa had 
we met with so magnificent an exposure of rock in regular layers. 
The faces of these crags are barren and steep, marked in perpen¬ 
dicular lines from above by the washing away of the softer 
parts. At one point there are three distinct terraces; tho sky¬ 
line of tho highest corresponds exactly with, or is parallel to, 
the waving outlines of tho two lower terraces, indicating that 
the strata of the whole are continuous, if not similar. 

Wo could not cross tho river, to examine the rocks more 
closely, ns we had no boats and tho inhabitants were unknown 
to us; but, as no European has ever explored this grand mass 
of mountain, it would certainly yield a rich reward to either 
geologist, naturalist, or botanist. 

On the l ank by which we travelled—the right—the country 
was comparatively flat; tho conical hills upon it formed tho 
right side of tho vista, and were not ubove 300 feet high, but 
we were much interested in the exposed rock, strewn on the 
route in sharp fragments. The layers of rock wen* thrown up 
so vertically that their dip could only bo suggested by looking 
at tho mountain across the river. Their stratifications were 
slaty blue, broken into squares or oblong fragments, like slate- 
cleavage and mixed with veins of quartz. 

The chasm in which the Nile flows post Jubl Kookoo for 30 
miles in a straight lino looks as if, by a marvellous effort of 
Nature, a gigantic mine had burst from tho depths of the earth, 
and upheaved, to the left, stratified rock to a height of 2U00 feet. 
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On the 7th of February we left the Nile, proceeding across 
couutry in u northerly direction for 60 miles in six stages. In 
doing so tho Bari inhabitants were, I was sorry to see, hostile to 
our party of Egyptians, whom we had joined at Faloro. We 
had to proceed in a compact column, well armed and prepared 
for an attack, for these traders were the terror of tho inhabitants, 
plundering them of their ivory, their cattle, and children; but 
wo got through without much molestation. One night the natives 
set fire to the grass round our camp, danced, yelled, and drammed 
by tho light of the flumes which encroached upon us, and wo 
thought it time to look for tho safety of our mupe and journals, 
sitting the whole night watching for an attack, with our rifles 
by us; but the fear of un occasional shot kept them at bay, 
and happy were we when day broke: we could breathe more 
freely. 1 mav remark that this was tho only night of our 
journey that 1 had ever spent in fear, and that I kept my 
clothes on ready for action; and it is too disgraceful tliat this 
state of tilings has been brought about by comparatively 
civilized people,—the employes of the Khartoom traders; it 
does not exist on the East Coast of Africa, as far as our expe¬ 
rience goes. 

After leaving the ltiver Asua, tho route is across undulations 
covered with brushwood, low grass, and occasional forests. 
'I he watercourses were almost dry, and on one occasion we had 
to make a march under a hot sun for 12 miles without water. 
1 here were few villages till reaching the Bari territory, where 
the ]K>pulution was large, and the os|>ect of the land changed 
into long undulations, cut up by streams with rocky sides, 
and flowing to the west. Many parts reminded us, from being 
lawn-like and dotted with single slmdy trees, that we looked 
on an English park; but the trees were tamarinds, butter- 
trees, cacti, &c., and rocky heights, chiefly igneous, occasionally 
broke the spelL 

As I have mentioned, we had been marching through a hostile 
country with great caution; but when no precaution was neces¬ 
sary, ns we approached Goudokoro, our caravan broke into 
stragglers, all were straining eagerly to reach it, and my excite¬ 
ment became still greater when its distant outline was pointed 
out. 

But how changed all around us looked! We plodded now over 
an ugly dreary plain of sand, sometimes firm, but nt other times 
heavy. In the fur distance a w hite speck appeared, a house, a 
tent. Getting nearer to Gondokoro, we could scarcely believe 
our eyes; there were masts of boats, actually. What delight, 
what excitement! Our escort of Nubians formed lino when 
within a mile of arrival, blazed their guns, loaded with bullets. 
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in a childish, dangerous manne r, beat their drums and fifes, 
and led us in triumph to the tent of a Circassian. This did 
not satisfy us; so oil we went iu search of one more akin to 
us, and met a sturdy white face. Baker advauced, and we felt 
inclined to embrace him. Oh the happy moment! the relief 
it was to us, finding that our maps, journals, and collections 
were now safe. 

The Nile, on the 15th day of February, 1303, at Goudokoro, 
may be described. At this season it was at low water, or, if 
anything, an increase had commenced as noted by Dr. Murie; 
but where was the flooded Nile we had seen at Unyoro in 
November ? It had not reached Gondokoro yet; and we con¬ 
cluded that this flood had spread itself over the vast swamps in 
Unyoro, and was filling up the Albert Nyanza Lake, which 
would overflow and discharge its waters later; probably by 
March it would reach Gondokoro. Where else could the brim-full 
river of Unyoro have gone to? 

The right bank of the Nile hero is generally in two stair¬ 
like steps, the highest 19 feet above water-level, and the other, 
and lower step, 4 feet above water. Sometimes these two steps 
merge into one bank, or they may be many yards a|»art. The 
river is divided by an island upon which the traders place their 
cattle for safety; these they barter for ivory. The right branch 
is 150 yards wide, with an average flow of 3 miles ‘per hour. 
The usual lake-debris discolours it, makes it white mud-colour, 
which renders it almost necessary to be filtered before drinking. 
The higher, or old bank, recedes in a flat to the horizon, with 
the true Egyptian character, which is verv uninteresting after 
having seen tne Nile country farther south. There are a few 
low solitary hills in the north-west, south-west, and south, as 
laid down on maps. 

At Gondokoro I was much surprised to see the fearless way 
the natives constantly swim across the river, regardless of 
crocodiles. They only took the precaution of swimmiug in sets 
of three or four, with either an earthen j'ar or a log of pith- 
wood as their float, or, if they had to convey the carcase of an 
ox from one bank to another, they used no boat whatever; still 
the meat was brought over perfectly dry. The render will 
wonder how this could possibly bo done: the reply is, it was 
done by putting all the meat into its own skin, inflating it, 
tyinp it up at all open parts and swimming across with it. 
Their mode of swimming is by stretching out the urrns alter¬ 
nately out of the water; this seems to lx« as expeditious or 
expert a mode ns ours, and, while moving ulong, they frighten 
the hippopotami and crocodiles by shouting, “Oow-oow!” 

At nignt, while camped on the Nile at Gondokoro, the 
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sounds were either the hippopotamus or the rifle, the one much 
more pleasant than the other; tho horny trumpeting of the 
former reverberating either up or down stream was delicious 
music to tlio ear, but the crack of rifles only made me dread 
that 6ome poor native hal fallen its victim; for, while at 
Gondokoro, I saw* no law or government. 

While here, we saw three boats arrive from Cairo belonging 
to a respectable Syrian trader. They had sailed on or about 
the 15th November, and came up the Nile with the north 
wind in three months, bringing 1 taker nows of the 1st of 
November from England. We may therefore calculate, from 
this single recorded instance, that the time to leave Cairo for 
Gondokoro by country boat is tho 15th November. Tho down- 
voyage for same distance may be best seen in the Table 
which follows; which shows that, with the help of a steamer for 
six days, and camels for fifteen dnys, we took two months and 
five days between Gondokoro and Cairo. 

This seems u long time; but wo must remember the delays 
consequent upon culms, unnecessary delays of boatmen, the 
slow journey of fifteen days, with camels going but two miles per 
hour, and when railways extend to Kliartoom and steam-boats 
carry the passengers hence to Gondokoro, when pilots are 
appointed who know every rock, shoal, branch, and channel of 
the river, we shall be able to accomplish the distance in 
twenty-five days with ease, and be quite independent of the 
present laid down season of “North" nud “South” wind tra¬ 
velling. 

Time taken on our Routt from Gondokoro to Cairo, with Data. 

I*jx 

Gondokoro, by “ dtabeeah,” to Khart<x>m, 20th February I 

to 30th March, 1803 .f * 5 “ 

Kkartoom, ditto Berber, 15th April to 23rd I „ 

April.j ® 

Berber, by camel*, to Koroako, 27th April to 12th May .. 15 

Korotko, by diabceah, namely, country boat to I'hilat,) , 

7 r.u., 12th to ICth May .f * 

From Aswan to Cairo, by Viceroy’* steamboat (specially! ~ 
dispatched for us), a.u., 19th May to goth May .. f ' 

Total . 65 

The remaining portion of our journey down the Nile to 
Aboo-Ahmed, with the wiuds, seasons, &c., may be seen best in 
tho following Table :— 






Tub Nile ruoM Gondokoho to Khaltooji, Kuartoom to Bebbeb, Berber to Aboo Ahmed. 
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The Nile from Gondokoro to Khartoou, Khartook to Berber, Berrer to Aroo Ahmko— continued. 
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Tub Kite from Condo kobo to Kiurtoom, Khartoom to Berber, Berber to Aboo Ahmed— continued . 
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Flora and Fauna. 

Tlio following is an account of tho Flora, with a list of the in¬ 
vertebrate and vertebrate animals either collected or observed 
by us, with notes upon the several objects. The scientific 
names have been supplied, with the kind aid of the authorities 
who are mentioned in their proper places, or they have been 
copied from the Transactions of different Societies. 


The lists comprise as follows:— 

Plants collected.SOI 

Specimen* of insects.202 

Species of land and freshwater shells . 27 

Species of marine shells . 85 

Freshwater fish. 11 

Snakes. 12 

Lizards, &c. 8 

Tortoises . 3 

Birds.140 

Mammals . 75 


Total.1514 

Flora.— Plants were collected throughout tho journey, com¬ 
mencing at places on the voyage out, and ending with Egyptian 
territory at 25° N. lat., but wo had little facility for carrying our 
collections; having neither horses, carts, nor camels, all had to 
be carried hy native porters. 


Rio Janciro'plants .24 

Delagoa Bay, ditto .22 

Kuropa Island, ditto .15 

Johanna Island, ditto.24 

Zanzibar Island, ditto.15 

African plants from 7° s. 1st to 25° s. 1st.761 


861 

The above were deposited in tho Royal Herbarium at Kow. 
A list of the African plants, prejwred by Dr. T. Thomson, 
appeared in the Appendix to Speke s ‘Journal of tho Discovery 
of tho Source of the Nile;’ they have been noticed or described 
by Professor D. Oliver in the ‘African Flora,’ and need not 
be enumerated hero, as the whole collection of tho “ Speko 
and Grant Expedition,” with one hundred illustrations by Fitch, 
of the new and rare species, forms the twenty-ninth volumo 
of the ‘ Linnean Society's Transactions,’ a copy of which has 
been presented to this Society. 

Invertebrate Animals. — Corals. —Zanzibar, and tho other 
Islands which are seen from it, are formations made by coral- 
polypes upon volcanic rock: they look, when seen from a dis- 
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tance, like great arks upon the sea; this effect being produced 
by a dense tree-vegetation, which is only 10 to 50 feet above 
tho level of the sea. Blocks of coral are quarried by the 
natives, and form the material for building houses. Upon this 
formation there is a stratum of red pulverized clay resembling 
what was observed upon the island of Johanna further south. 
Tlirough this friable clay, wells are dug to a depth of 40 feet; 
but the people also depend upon a hot spring—too hot to drink 
—for their water-supply. 

Corel rouy be best seen from a boat, growing, or rather being 
formed, in great beauty, in the bottom of the sea. Two species 
were collected: the white Seriatipora lineala, and the deep 
crimson “ Organ coral,” Tubipora musica. 

Tape worm. Tania solium (?)—Our followers suffered very 
much from this parasite, having littlo or no vegetable food 
during the journey. The segments came away from them at 
all times; and we had no remedy, though a decoction from the 
root of a shrub with straight tfioms, found in Karagweh, and 
resembling a Balsamodendron, was resorted to. 

Intestine worms. —The paunches of Burchell’s zebra were found 
to be full of bunches of entozoa adhering to tho coats of the 
stomachs. 

Leeches were comparatively scarce, not being numerous, as 
they are in the lower ranges of the Himalayas, where, during 
tho rains, they penetrate the socks aud adhere to tho limbs of 
anv one walking through long gross. 

'Earth worms wo used as bait when fishing, und had no 
difficulty in finding them where there was moisture. 

Wood-lice, land crabs, spiders, scorpions, centipedes, and 
other such, were all observed; also, near the eoast, the curious 
black horny-skinned lulus with its mauy small feet, and 3 to 
4 inch long body. Bird and beast parasites, cicadas, land 
bugs, grasshoppers, locusts, crickets, termites, Ueas, flics, fire- 
fliw, gnats, caterpillars, butterflies, moths, ants, wasps, bees, 
beetles, weevils, and glowworms, were of various species, a few 
of which will be hereafter mentioned, though some may be 
specially noted now. . , , . , , 

Pugs _ Very numerous, particularly in deserted Tillages; 

they come out to eat at dusk and get inside the clothes, hut 
we never found that their bite created annoying inflammation, 
probablv because our blood had been seasoned by ten years of 
an Indian climate. For this reason, new-comers in hot coun¬ 
tries are always more tried by such biting insects, and an 
explorer should certainly be acclimatised. 

Locusts. _This insect was frequently met with, but never in 

the form of u plague clouding the skies as seen in the Hirnn- 
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laya ranges. Wo were told that Unyanyembe, in 5 3 S. lat., was 
stricken with them for ten successive years, but whether it will 
be again visited after the period of hatching—said to be 17 
years—remains to he seen. Those seen, brought in as food by 
tho people of Uganda at the equator, 25th April, 1862, were 
1 inch long, with the hinder legs similar to those of grass¬ 
hoppers, 2 pairs of wings, antennm 1 ^ inch long, close to the 
eyes, and not much coloured about their bodies or wings. I have 
seen our men frizzling the legs of this insect, and eating them 
with great relish. 

White ants .—In certain localities, such ns a few marches 
from the sea-coast, to the north of the Iliver Kitangule, and in 
Unyoro and Ukidi, their formations were abundant, some of 
them 50 yards in circumference of base. Tho people eat them 
with avidity, catching them in a simple manner by placing a 
wicker-frame over their mounds; under this frame an earthen 
jar is laid, so that when the winged ones take flight they must 
fall into the jar, whence they cannot rise; a bark-cloth is 
placed upon the wicker during the seasons these insects are 
swarming, so that all tho young and delicate ones may be caught 
for food. 

Flies were not such pests ns fleas and mosquitos, which swarmed 
all along the route. At Knrugweli tho long-legged grey mos¬ 
quitos keep one’s legs in perpetual motion, biting mostly in the 
evening, through socks and trousers. Netting is absolutely 
necessary to secure rest at night in Uganda aud on the Nile, 
when the vegetation of the banks may be of rushes. 

Caterpillars and butterflies. The largest caterpillar observed 
was on the 11th December, 1862, in 3Iadi. It was very hand¬ 
some, 3 inches long, black-bodied, with 12 rows of white, thorn¬ 
like spines across its body from head to foot. It was feeding 
upon the leaves of the Crossopteryx febrifuga. We were in¬ 
formed that the people of ileeao eat this species as well as 
other kinds of caterpillar. On tho 26th January, 1861, at 
Kazch, we observed that the youug rice-crop was being eaten 
by a smnll caterpillar called “ doodoo,” witli black body and 
green belly; it destroys whole fields, and tho people have to 
pick them off and destroy them to save their crops, or they 
allow tho “Locust bird” of the Cape to fatten upon them. 
As far us we observed, Africa on the equator is not a country 
favoured by many species of butterflies or of birds; the vegetation 
has too much sameness about it. There are remarkably few 
species. In Ugogo, during December, after the first fall of 
rain, one species came out with the sun in considerable numbers, 
flitting over the pools of water. They were small, either yellow 
or white, with a few spots of black upon their wings. 
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Aids. —There were many species seen, but the most vicious 
was a red insect called the “ Seeafoo," observed in Zanzibar 
Island and in the interior. The natives warn one not to walk 
where it is, us the sting is severe. At Uhuni, for several suc¬ 
cessive nights, I was disturbed by the noise of some calves in 
the hut where I slept; by-and-by I was attacked bv ants 
pulling at my whole body, and only got rid of them oy sur¬ 
rounding my iron bedstead with live charcoal. The house was 
still infested by them; the natives, therefore, put a flock of 
one hundred goats into the hut for several nights, and this fairly 
stamped out this pest of “ Seeafoo " ants. They were small und 
black, but amongst them there were some monster black ones. 

Sand trasps, or burrowing Hymenoplera. —On the 22nd 
January, 1SH3, while diggihg sand on the bank of a stream, 
a swarm of these surrounded me. Their abdomens were yellow, 
and also green, with bars across, wings four, feet six, hind ones 
flattened, they could stiug upwards and ordinary ways; their 
habit was to burrow for six inches, deposit a cocoon made of 
the leaves of a tree, Slercosjiermum sp., now in blossom, and 
place within it a yellow watery substunce, which smelt un¬ 
pleasantly, and had but the faintest taste of honey or wax. 
The natives said truly that this substanco is transported by the 
bees to their real nests as food for the young; but the curious 
circumstuuce about this insect is that these cocoons are almost 
immersed in water, though covered with sand. 

Bees. —The hive-bee, or one similar, was seen along our 
whole route, where the people frequently kept them in hives 
mude of bark. They were first observed on the beautifully wild 
island of Johanna upon the east coast. Here, on the 14th 
August, we came on the hive-bee in the slit of a tree; and, of 
four specimens, thought them smaller and more game-looking 
than our home kind. In Unyamwezi honey was more plentiful 
than in any portion of our route. We purchased it for old 
cotton-bags, or for American sheeting, obtaining 34 lbs. weight 
lor 3 yards. The honey was unstrained, white, or rich red, 
varying in flavour according to the flowers it had been gathered’ 
from ; that gathered from species of Russia and Zijata is es¬ 
teemed. The season, at 5° S. lat., for making new hives and 
for collecting swarms is June, when the villagers make hives 
from the bark of a tree, namely, a cylinder—a yard long, and 
dosed at both ends, except au aperture—is held together 
by wooden spikes, and then placed, for swarms to go to, iu the 
fork of u tree with the bark outside. Beeswax is unknown as 
an article of trade to the natives. 


vou xm. 


X 
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Lirr of Isskcts, Ac. (from the * Proceeding* of the Zoological Society of London, 
March 8th, 1804) collected by Captain Spkkk dnring the East ArntCAS 
Expedition. Ry FnKOKMCK Smith. Revised to tbU date by Mr. 
\VATEBttottsit, British Muscutn. 


OOUtOPTECA—G*OD*rtlAGA. • 

AiMia rtriat ovanrtata. finer. 
Potyhirma polioloma. Chnud. 
Searita prictnu. Him*. 

ilTDBAI>KrtUOA. 

Dinrvta Africartut. Aub. 

Lameuj- omia. 


Farceur.*. 

AmmojMa —? 
Diiteiia. 

Dexia (new subgenus). 

AsOm —? 

Jlmgalia —? 

(shfyton i/i a etara. 
Tabanut — ? 


Rhiznlmjut —? 

(This must be o mistake. I find no 
Rhisotiogu* in the collection. It 
■bould be “ Anenula ” sp. ? of 
which there arc two specimens 
from Captain Speke's collection. 
W.) 

GymnoiJninn prc/anui. Lntr. 

Trox Xatalrntii. Itolu-m. 

HlTKItollERA. 

Ailamia ialrimla. King. 

Stenoeara sp. 

New genus? near Tentyrin. . 

PhryncoJtu —. 

Ancmalijeti tp. 

Epleaula gigat. West*. 

Bhtxchopiioiu. 

Oconut —. 

LoxotconsiA. 

Pnrjntrietmu, new »p. 

HTHEJtOPTKRA. 

Formica longipet. Gent, 

Ponera peifuen*. Smith. 

Docyhu liclcaliu. Linn. 

.Vutilia Guiacenti*. Fabr. 

Mutilla biluRala. Horst 


OBmiorriaiA. 

Fmptua —. 

I’kymate iu tquarromu. 

CgriaemlkaerhJtaretecni. Walker. 
Itrterodr* Servillei. Reich. 

A kicera punrlaia. Walker. 

Akirera (emomlit. Walker. 
firyllota'lpu A/rieana. I**!. Boattr. 
Gryljiu Cafteiui). Fabr. 

I'nmpbiujut a viral it. Walker. 
Pcriplancla Jumti. Walker. 

Nn:nopT*tiA. 

JfytMlws —. 

Ter met bellieottu. Sin. 

HeUIITMIA. 

Pelymcrnt —. 

Oiionlopat tcxfninrjnhtt. 

Dytdcrcut alUcollit. 

(End of liuccln.; 

Myuiapoda. 

Svtrvholut pnleillalut. 

Kurwlexmtu oxygonus. Peter*. 
Ixodut, 2 specie*. 

Sjnrotfrrpius gigar. Peters. 

A BACH MU A. 

itygnU tp. ? 

the Museum consisted of two 


The collection made over to 
hundred and ninety-two specimens, namely:— 

148 Coleoptera, 2C Piptera, 

29 Orthoptcra, 48 Hymcnoptcw, 

29 Hemiptera, 4 Tenues, 

6 Homoptera, 2 Myrmeleon. 

And of this number, only the above forty-one have been named 


a *9 ft t« 

Dr. H. Dohm, who examined our Nile shells, writes: “ We 
learn that up front the mouth of the Nile to the Victoria 
Nvanza, at a distance of more than 32° of lat., we meet with 
exactly the same species.” (Vide ‘Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society,’ 8th March, 1864.) 
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Victoria Nyanza and Albert Sh> lit .—The shells marked bv n 
cross were collected in undoubted Nile-land, and it is interesting 
to remark upon them that only one of fifteen species was found 
in a region unconnected with the Nile, and then it (Paludina 
bulimoidet) was called by Dohrn the only North African, or Nile 
species in the collection from Nyassa. 

Tanyanika sltells .—The four species collected in this lake do 
not appear in the lists from the other four localities, which 
indicates a distinct and separate region. 

Nyassa skulls .—Twenty of Dr. Kirk’s species are different 
from the shells of Nile-lond and Tanganiku; but six of his 
shells were found on the east coast of Africa by Captain 
Speke. 

ifombas aiul Seychelles.—Physoplis Africatut is common to Lake 
Nyassa, and was mixed up with Captain Speke’s Nilotic shells. 
Melania luberculata is found in all the regions except Tanga¬ 
niku. The others in the list are all different from those in the 
other regions. 

A correspondent and naturalist, Mr. A. Cruickshunk of Aber¬ 
deen, has examined these lists of shells, and writes:— M I have 
compared the four lists of shells in the Table you sent. Each 
list has evidently a facies distinct from the others. There are 
few species common to any tw o of the lists, and still fewer common 
to all four. This alone would seem to show tliat each list of 
species indicutes a distinct basin; and doubtless a similar 
inference might be drawn from the mammals, birds, reptiles, 
freshwater fishes and insects of the same several basins.” 


Alphabetical List of Marine Shells purchased from a Dealer or 
gathered at Zanzibar by me, and named by Mr. Smith, British 
Museum. 


If AMU. 

lUMuu m uofejMjk *1 the him £jiacfc» la Um 

•IrAafina reticulata. Pfeiffer .. .. 

Anolacia toroea. Meiuch. 

Atjf$ Naucum. I jtinwiu . 

Africa. 

Mozambique. 

No locality. 

No locality. 

Britain ? Isle of France. 

/ Wo of Negro*. <me of the Philippines, 

\ laL 10 *.; long. 122 K. 

No locality. 

Ceylon. 

/Indian Ocean, Isle of Zebu, one of the 
t Philippine*. 

New Holland. 

We of Zebu. 

Coast of Africa. 

iMudwich Isles, We of Fiance. 

», eylindri'n. Chemnits 

Gmlinin lyratum. Sowcrby 

,, ptcuiio-lima. I .tunic. 

, t Asmieartliuin. Linntviu 


„ noduiouute. lirup 
,, asperate rur. Pease .. 
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Alphabetical List of Maeixe Shells — continued. 

ILHutuiv.W upon Uw mux- Sped** In tie 
Bmibh Mi 


Ckama maerophylla. Chemnitz.. .. 

Cornu betulinut. Linnn-us. 

,, obaut. II was* . 

,, itrialu. Liarucus. 

,, terminus. Lam. 

,, Uteellatut. Borr . 

,, test He. LinuK.ua . 

,, virgo. Linnaus . 

Cfprxa eamecta. Linmeus.. 

,, ‘ caput-eerpentie. Li mucus .. 

,, cmrrica. Linnx'US 

,, <Utu-u!um. Reeve. 

,, undata. Solan. I. 

,, habella. Limucus .. .. 

,, Lamarekii. Gray. 

,, lynx 'young'. Limucus 

,, Mvobt. Linmcns . 

,, morn la. Limueus. 

„ onyi Linnaeus . 

,, reticulata. Martyn 

,, itai'hyUra. Limucus .. 

,, tabetceiu. SolaniL . 

,, talpa. Linncus . 

,, vitretlu*. Linncus .. .. 

Dcntalium longitrornm. Reeve.. 
Folium eoetatum. Deshayos 

,, Detkaycni. Kwtc . 

,, vUarium. Lamk. 

,, metanoetoma. Jay . 

Fnnca area. Dunker .. . 

Farriolaria trapezium. Linn. 

Fieula reticulata, lsmk.. 

JIarpa ventrieoea. Lamk. 

Maetra kiaas. Phillip! . 

Mitra intermedia. Klcncr. 

,, papalit. Lunik. . 

More: breritpina. I.nmk. 

,, kauttellum. Linncus .. .. 

,, nuaonu. Linncus. 

jVa*M coronata. Lamk. . 

Satica mamilla. I junk. 

Saricrli a pnreeU ana. Linn. .. .. 

OMiteru maeuloeue. Lunik. .. .. 

Olira injlaia. Ijuuk. 

Orula amjulota. Lamk. . 

Pleurot<ma Gamontii. Reeve .. 

FUroeertu aurantia. I junk. .. .. 

,, la mbit (young . Linn. 

, , ruynta. Sowb. . 

Pyra:ui paliutrie. Linn . 

Pyrula bulhoea. Soland. . 

Uantlh fuliata. Brodcrip. 

Solarium prrrpcctirum. Linn. .. 


West Indies. 

India and Ceylon. 

Not observed. 

Africa, Isle of Aunna. 

Ceylon and Mauritius. 

Madagascar. 

Asia and Isle of Annan. 

Africa, Ceylon, Ac. 

Asiatic Ocean, Isle of Annan, Sandwich. 

<Mauritius and Mussatella Islands, 

\ Now Zealand. 

Indian Ocean, Red Sea, Eastern Seas. 
Same shell. Philippine Isle*. 

Mauritius and Sandwich Isle*. 
Mozambique 

Mozambique and Madagascar. 

Indian Ocean, Ceylon, Sandwich. 
Atlantic. Ethiopia Oceans, West coast 
[ of America and Fiji Islands. 

Asia, San Diego, Californio. 

Eastern Seas. 

Philippine Isles, Sandwich. 

Sandwich, Ceylon. 

India, Sandwich. 

Indian Ocean, Eastern Seas. 

No locality. 

No locality. 

Philippine Isles. 

Ceylon. 

Not found in cases. 

Philippine Isles 
Not found in cases. 

No locality. 

Not found in eases. 

Sandwich Isles. 

Coast of Arabia, Swan River. 

Asia, America, and Red Sis. 

Koisteni Scan. 

Natal, South Africa. 

Isle of Luzon, Fiji Island. 

Mauritius. 

No locality. 

Zanzibar. Carmionc. Gray. 

Not found in It. M. 

Mozambique, Isle of Zebu. 

Philippine Islands. 

Bramble Key, Torrca SUnits. 

Society Islands. 

Entt Indies, Australia, Port Essington. 
Not found in B. M. 

No other specimen observed in B. M. 
Madagascar, 
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Auut Ai»u. “Sir A tMW"* tojudWou.- luh' Pnmrcdta** cl llu r a*o*«i*a LAS* “ Marlon «tul Spckt * F.JWdlUmi-" rStta • l*roc*««l- 
ZuoU-skal SocMr.' *K lbl> «wo»>l-l» IM. »tb Jour. I«*». By i„— j ^ /.oukwkal ttedxy,' u lku uanpUtt List IU», wtth yUna. 

Unify Atlas* rlA 


Nf 101 Im u> Amta Xitu “Uvkisrtioir of>l KBt.“ lilt 
• lYucndlnp U ax' ZoAucittL Sacirtjr. •;«! f rtiruny, l«U.*.r thl» 
canpUb Lift. 


UOMlil AID S«TCI 1 UM ** iUluO *« deT I*rckm'» blwll lUa." 

IUrtL and riiuch'f W<*k fur thli ramplfU UO. 


r uu 


Vitri no, op. ? 1/iCAlity doubtful. 

.V anina f, MasanMtrntit (Pfr.). Uraratnoaud 


i Nyanra 

+Limieolaria (Bullmii*), SiUira (Pfr.), Kara* reh and Uganda) 
+ IMmuaalaria jtnrmm (MiilL) BDitto 

+bimicetlaria Imebriea (Heeve). Uganda .. ■ . I 

+ Aoknli»a Speke i (Dohrn, n. »p.). Victoria Nj 


Xanine i Jfocum/.ieeasir, tar. olbopicta. 
iViinnui pyramidea, n. op. Mom I mo. 


Cydaetoeui tulearium Sow.). Locality doub 
Limuuta, ap. Victoria Nyanra and White N 

Flanorbu, ap. Victoria Nyanxa, and 4°r.ortl 


I’kueoeait Af Tirana ‘ Krauoo). Mixed up wi Nilotic ohelU.l 
locality doubtful . I . / 

f""'*" r*T^S“ Probably East \ 

Lanttlrt orum (Peter*) I 

+ Iaiuitlrt Holt nun nut (Choinn.). Nile and V^ 

Amptdlaria ipteima (Pldl.). Hirer Klngani, I 
XarirtUa poretlluna (Linn.). Johanna lalar 
+ I’alndina ttniooUr (Olir). t yfl, £ like Vii 
-f Paludina Imlimoidre (Oli v ). ) opceUnen oft 
Melania tnhenndata (Mull.). Probably from | 


+ Corbietda /uminalit (M Uli.). Probably fro 

+ P»i* CaiUandi Far. . \ Known KUotic 

-j- Onto JBgnidtaeu* (Until.)./ 



Limicalarut Imehriea. I* found at ibn and Uuineo 

.. •• •• r.. •• •* 


Ilnlimtu CaiUamli (Pfr.). Between Tnngnnika ami in-.t Oust ■! Ilnlimtu ealenalut (Martens) / 

| Ilnlimtu liirkii (Dohrn. n. »p) Mainland. Moramhiquc. 

“ ,P0Cil “' ,L IklWWn TU,, 'l . [drAnfiiro/-lira (Per.). Seychelles 

Atkatina panther* (Pfr.^. Moxambiqac wd /anibod fft, hrffnir j-a-a--far-rf Seychelles 


trUwal.it, ap.? Brought by Bpck- from Vi.rt.ina Nyanra. I 

I 11- A.L *• .. *• •• •* •• ■* 


<'y hntoiu.u nilninux Near Trte and on Lake Nymaaa, Ac. 
Limnaa XaUllentit (Kraujo). Lake Ny« 


hmitle*, ap.? Tim immotnie for the apccies to lie deter¬ 
mined .. •• v *.*. 


Unitlet nnitlrarta (Lea), olio 



lamuta, sp. 
Flanorbit, «p.? 
Piy«. ap.? 


Tin. literature of theae ia not aufllcicnt 
to name the ipeclra. 


Ug»K>> 


Melania tubcrcvlala. (MSB.) 


'.Mol I 


+ Oab.nUil nldinta (Phil.) 

+ CorhinJa fnritta (PUL) 

I nto CatUandi < For.) I iVell-known Nile- aliclU 


Onto Mozambiemtit (Potera). Thla Una with the following 
specie# in the Kitcr Zain!»c«i ..j .. 

Spathu Ptirtmi (MuxUJti#; .. .. - -J V. •• * . * 

fiLtika H'akBaryi (Kraum). Known from tl« LUufojo Hireri 

in Caffhuia .. .. . . 1 

■A-Hpatka dnbta (GunsL, I common Nile Jutll*. 

+ >S!wo7w/n < iif7 D Per.). C<«ifined to Pppw Nile. 


Veil-known Nile ahella. (ll.Ad.) 


( a.o S'^ldf aH rt Nyanra rieanblca U.nf. rnla 
(Lea), from 1-ako NyaW i .. .. .. -• 

Vnio aruniwitnt < 11. Ail.) Albert Nvanro 


Vinprra tmirolor (Olir \ 
IlithfHia badirlla (Pun), 


Tolal Twenty-acr»«n. 


Tob 


7b fan page SOU. 


Mel.i nut mm (Woodwonl), two apecu 


Tanganikn 


Twelrc. 


Vnio Hurtoui (Wixxlward). Lake TaBgnuikn. 

r*ioap.| l 

Vnio tj i. JUgogo LMatrict; old rolrea. <*e fpccinicn of each 

J 

.- ft . 


Pliytopfia A/rieawt (KraUM) Lake NyaMa . 

JnnitUt pnrpurruf (Jonaa) Lagnna, near Mtaaabb{t>C. 

) Loniitn orum (Peh n) Zamhfai, Ijdco Nyaaoa; forge. 

I lanida Syutntnnt (iK.lim. n. ip.). Ifopynu ruoto ill Lake 
I Nyaau. 

l'aliulina vclita (KrauenfoM). lake Nywaao. 

I I'aluiliuo Wi»oii/ei (Olir.). Hirer Bnvuotna. Dohrti atotea 
\ that thi* u the only North African ah. II in thia llat- 

.Wf/uaid InlamdnUi. Lake Nyaaio, India, Ac. 

i Jfeluiim nodieinela (Dohrn, n. *p.) Pa].ynu roota. South 
I end of Lake Ny .-m 

Meltinm 1 icioris (Dohm, n. *p.) Victoria Falia, Ziunbcwi. 


Vnio Kirkii (Lea) 

Vnio Xuatmentit (Lea) 


Unto ap. ) 


Vuio a 


\uatmi 
\ferula 


(Lea) 


rieioden Spekri (Woodwonl), one *pe«bn< n I Tonesn- 
jMtlutil’jpknt tonatnt (Woodward, two ipte iiiadu) (ika lake 
Vnpa yriiHf/i. (Utah.). From a MuajU- 1 eland of Kilwa 


Spatka alula (Lea) 
Spalka Xfattarntit (law) 

Spalka modttla (Leu) 


laike Nyoao. 


Faieeri bnigeUa (Dolirn, n. ap,). . 

Helix Memmbiemit (l*fr ). MurambUjnc, Tele Nyaaaa ! 


Total Here 


{^Nyaaaa ^ »P> Becky Woed In Lake 

Cynwt euUrtiua (Martens). Lake Kywarn, Sliiie, Znmbeai 


Tolal Twonty-nine. 


iv,ym Sevdtellana. Seychelha. 
p/.yeI Afriama (Krauoi) Zanzibar. 

Vkytoytit AJrieana (Kraus*). 


Ampnllaria adutla (Keerc). 


Melania luUrrtdala (Mull.). Mozambique. 


Kttnta minor (Mnreb t). 

Helix timilarit (Fer.). Scyehclloa. 
Helix adeprrea (Mull.) Suychellea. 

Helix tenidmlota (Cbetun.). S.-ycliellca. 


Hrliearion aureofuteut. Mom baa. 
llttlimiiiut punch if us (Anton). Zanzibar. 
Huliminut rkodolxrnia. 


Total Slxtoen. 
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Alphabetical List op Marine Shells— continued. 


Xakb. 

llabit.il H notnl upon the urn* Spectra In lb* 
BrtUih Uuaum 

Sftarrlla /ttlca. Swairuon. 

Strombtu foridut. Lamk. 

,, tjiltlrruliu. Linnnoa .. .. 

,, aurit-IHimr. I.inmettS .. 1 

,, lenliyinomt. I.innuti* 

,, Mauritiauiu. Lamk. 

Pet 

Bed S< u, Philippine*. and Society Me*. 
A»ia, New Zealand. Society isle*. 

Alin, Into of Burin*. 

America, Africa, Santa Cruz, 

\ Ldc of Luzon. 

Red Sta, 

TJlina pernnear.^ gpcng , er .. .. 

,, ratlrlhtm. IIiuJcJ 

,, Maurtllii. Lnmk. 

Tertbra dimidiala. Ijuuk. 

,, Japtieala r ar. Lawk. 

,, maeulata. Lnmk.. 

,, monilii. Qnoy and Gtinwrd.. 
Tritlaena rlutigata. Lamk. 

Singapore. 

Ka*t Ouut of Africa. 

Philippine I-lc*. 

Society Isle*. 

Zanzibar. 

I rle of Franco. 

Now Zealand. 

Swan Hirer. 

Koti Son = Cnelinalia rirgato. Gray. 
No locality in U. M. 

India, Australia. 

Turbinettn rhinoecrot Lunik. .. 



Vertebrate Animals: Fish— On the rivers flowing to tho 
east coast of Africa wo found the natives wading along their 
beds, at this season, the 22nd of October, when there is but 
little water, catching fish, which were got out of holes on 
the banks or found in detached pools in the river-bed. They 
struck them with sticks and spears, and had many of them 
slung round their naked waists, measuring 18 and 20 inches 
long? The fish were Clnrias—mud-fish. In tho lake country 
of Karagweh the people do uot fish much; the reigning family 
of Wahurna never eat them, but knowing wo wanted some, the 
king brought us a living fish—a clarias—inn jar, saying that in 
another lake there were many different species; and if wo 
wanted moro we must have them caught on the sly, by fisher¬ 
men, as ho has a prejudice against any one interfering with 
the waters of his lakes. 

While in Uganda we found that fish is not much eaten, pro¬ 
bably because plantains are so numerous, though the king some¬ 
times sent us smoked fish— l< Makatnbaraj but when we 
reached the Nile and the rivers flowing north, baskets of wicker, 
made in tho form of a champagne-bottle* but 40 inches in 
height, were constantly found set in passages for fish. These 
baskets or cruives are laid upon their sides; both ends are 
open, but the larger end has a funnel of wicker, which allows 
the fish to enter or to be driven in, but it cannot escape. 

Several varieties of fish, sun-dried and ungutted, were sent us 
in bundles by the king of Unyoro, an l one species was rocog- 
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nised by our followers as “ Macquareh,” scaly, and only 3 inches 
in length. This fish had been caught by our men in tile Shakka 
Lake, Karagweh. 

The following fish have been named, from specimens chiefly, 
by Dr. A. Giinther, of the British Museum:— 

Distiehodut tp. (?)—Two specimens of this fish were seen on 
the Nile at 2° X. lat., floating dead down the river, and were 
eagerlv picked up by our boatmen. They were ologant-shaped, 
scaly fish, reminding us of our salmon, and weighed seven pounds, 
more or less. 

Mormyrtis Petersii .—Caught by Sjieko at Urondogani, near 
the outlet of the Nile, and the original sketch is in the 
It. G. S. (size 6 inches, back leathery, scales on the belly, teeth. 
—J. H. 8.). 

Mormyrm tp. (?)—Caught at Urondogani, near outlet of the 
Nile from the lake. Original sketch by Speke in R. G. S. ; 
size 5 to 6 inches. (“ Burrumwa,” life size, teeth and scales, 
eyes green. Nile, July 1862.— J. II. S.) 

Mormyrtu «p. (?)—Caught ditto, ditto. Sketch by Speke in 
It. G. S. ; natural size, 10 inches. (“ Teeth and scales; colour 
a red-yellow, eyes yellow, called ‘ N’dowe.’ ” Nile, Uroudogani, 
July 1862.—J.'H.S.) 

Mormyrus tp. (?)—Same locality. The original sketch by 
Speke, in the R. G. S., is 9 inches long, ami is coloured of a 
black-b! ue. (Teeth and scales, N" churu, Urondogani, N ilo, J uly, 
1862.—J. H. S.) 

“ N'churu ."—Same locality. Original sketch in R. G. S., 
64 inches long. (Life size, teeth and scales. Nile, Urondogani, 
July 1862. N’churu.— J. II. S.) But Dr. Gunther has not 
sufficient data to give its generic name. 

Chrome tp. (/)— A sketch of this, by Speke, is in R. G. S., 
but has no note. At Ukuni, on the southern slope of the 
Equator, unconnected with the Nile, on the 18th July, 1861, I 
caught what is thought a chromis, three-quarters of a pound 
in weight; but they attain arm’s length, I was told. The 
same, probably, was caught in on east coast river, and ate 
very sweet, 

ij'/iel/efcaels—cal led by natives “gogo”—were caught in pools 
of water with the Bagrus at Ukuni, on 17th July, 1861, and on 
a few other occasions. 

Kneria Spekii, —Found in Uzaramo, and mentioned at p. 372, 
vol. vii., of Dr. Gunther’s ‘Catalogue of Fish.’ 

liayrus tp. (?) —At Ukuni, 4' s. lnt., this fish was caught in 
numbers, weighing twelve pounds, in ponds, by our men using 
hurdles and killing them with sticks. General colour, a pink- 
brown. It is called “ Makambat a ” by men who liad seen it in 
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Heeao, 10's. lat.; this native name is also given to a Clarias 
sp. The Egyptians call rattle “ Bagru,” which, I am told, is the 
derivation for the generic name. 

Clarias —? anguillaris (Hassely), ? Senegalensis (Yal.).—The 
original sketch by Speke is in R. G. S. (“Samaki Kam- 
bari," half size, caught in the Kwaleh Nullah, near Rubuga. 
—J. II. S.) At 4’ s. lat. I caught this by fishing with a bait 
of cold meat, weight three pounds. The geuerul colour of the 
back is that of mud, and of the under parts reddish-white. 
We ate this fish also in Usogara, 6° 7's. lat.; it was fat, aud 
tasted like an eel: there were no bad after-effects. 

Lepidosiren sp. —At Zanzibar, on the 29th September, 1860, 
1 went on board the ship Guide to see Rue, of Livingstone's 
party, and saw with him a living fish, which he was taking to 
England os a curiosity. It was a mud fish, or an animal be¬ 
tween an eel and a snake in appearauce, for its fins, at the ears, 
were round, and those at the anus were round also. Its tail 
was ridged above and below with fin, and the length was 2 feet; 
colour mottled grev, head flat and shark-like: natives said that 
it eats its own tail. When in Unyoro at 2’ N. lat. the king 
frequently sent us presents of dried fish, and amongst them were 
this(?) genus, as made out, from my notes, by Dr. Gunther, 
namelv: 

“ 2 \th October, 1862.—The king sent ns four loads of 
smoked, bluck fish (64 of them), each the size of a kippered 
salmon, but narrower; a stick ran through tho centre of each 
side. They were scaly, and the anal tins—3 inches long— 
seemed round and tapered. Our meu (from Zanzibar) had 
never seen such fish before, and knew no other name for them 
but crocodile—‘ Mamba,' * N’Gwconu.' Those who had been 
with Spoke at the outlet of the Nile from the Lake, purchased 
some of the same, but were disgusted on finding that the women 
of the country refused to cook them; also, tho women of 
Unyoro ran away on being offend them, but the men did not 
object to eat them.” All this made me inquisitive. 

“ I tried a bit of one; it had been unequally smoked and 
dried; the tail was hard as a stick, and the shoulders tasteless 
and leathery: so they were condemned by ourselves and our 
men. Next ilay, the 23th of October, after receiving those fish, 
my journul notes: ‘ Manun (a native of Unyamezi, one of our 
faithful followers) calls the round fins at the anus of the dried 
fish of yesterday the teals, for it is a notion of these people that 
these fish give milk, as they likewise fancy that the crocodile 
does, therefore they uro called “ mamba" = crocodile; also, 
berause they have tig strong teeth which, in these dried speci¬ 
mens, are very visible.’ The eyes seem small, scales shaped so 
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(sketched in my journal) numerous, flatly rounded, and dotted. 
Manua added, on my askin'; him why he should have such a 
prejudice about not eating them, 4 1 have not eaten any kind of 
tish since I was bom, and I do not mean to begin by eating 
these dirty beasts, which have the breasts of women.* ” 

It is very satisfactory, after ten years, to have this settled; 
and to find that the 8]>ecimens given us with so liberal a hand 
bv the king of L nyoro were Lepidosiren, the singular animals 
nlaced by different observers, alternately, amongst Fishes and 
Butrachia. 

Frogs. —From the difficulty of carriage, we could make no 
collection of these; but they were numerous, and noisy in the 
rainy seasons. The natives use them in their “ Fetish,** for 
upon several occasions we have observed frogs tied by the leg at 
cross roads. 

•Speke’s Snakes.* 

Python Sebce. 

L'orontila sp. Killed 6th October, 1801, L'znrnmo. Two f<vt Ions, head 
and tail preserved. Two specie* of the Corouelln wero found by Kirk in 
Znmbczi-iand. 

Ptamtnophis sibilant. Fonml by Kirk in Zatnliezi-hind. 

Psnmmophis sp . 

II nerphal iu Captnsis (Smith). This species wn* found by Kirk in Zambezi* 
land. 

AliirtuHa irregularis. Found by Kirk in Zambczi-lond. A Semivarityala 
was also found by Kirk. 

Ahortulhi Sututensis. Killed I2th October, 18C0, I'zamino. Beautiful jwlc 
green. 

Ahatulla sp. 

Echidna urietans. Killed 19th December, 18G0, Ugogo. Two and a half 
feet long, greatest diameter five inches. 

Echidna sp. 

Saja hajr. X. Mozmnbicu was found by Kirk. 

Cuusus remtratus, n. sp., Ugogo, ten inches long. For description and plate. 
See 4 Proceeding* of the Zoological Society,’ 8th March, 1804. 

Of the above twelve species (few or none of which are from 
Nile-hind), all but seven were found by Dr. Kirk in the Zambezi 
and Nyassa regions, and aro mentioned in the 4 Proceedings of 
the Zoological Society,’ of 28th June, 1801. 

At Ugogo, and in descending the Nile, wo observed water 
snakes; one, of 5 feet long, came with reared head at our boat, 
but the oars of our men frightened it away. 

During the u hole journey, its far us my memory serves me, we 
never lost a man from, nor saw u case of, snuke-poisoning: this 
is so different to my Indian experience, where so many die 
annually from snake-bites, and where snakes arc more frequently 
seeu than in Africa. 

• From the • Proceeding* of the Zoological Society,’ 8th March, 1SGI. By 
Dr. A. Gunther. 
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Lizards. —‘Proceedings of the Zoological Society,' March 8, 
1S61, state that two specimens of Agama,two of Eremias,one of 
Phelsumu, and one of Eumeces were collected during the expedi¬ 
tion, namely,— 

Agama actdeaia. — Two other Agnmas were found by Kirk in 
Zambezi-Iund. 

Eremias Sjxkii. — Described as one of three new species by 
Dr. A. Gunther in (he ‘ Annuls and Magazine of Natural History ’ 
for May, 1872, as having been found by Captain Speke, at 
5° T south latitude. 

Plots iima cepedianum. — This species was found by Kirk in 
Zambezi-Iund. 

Eumeces Afer. — The Tiliqua of the ‘Proceedings of the 
Zoological Society,' March 8, 18G-L 

Family of Geckoes (?). — A kind of lizard double the size of the 
ordinary species noticed, was found on the outside of the grass 
huts on the Nile bank, on November 18, 1862. It was coarsely 
shaped, had a rough, blotched, black skin ; stumpy tail, roughed 
like a file, with curiously-formed feet, and the head resembling 
that of a chameleon. It was known to our followers from the 
east coast. 

Lizards. — At I’gogo I went to examine a mass of rock near 
camp and with my rifle shot two superbly-coloured lizards, 
12 inches in length. Their heads and shoulders were pale 
vermilion colour, and the rest of their bodies a light blue. 
They were too shattered for preserving. 

Two distinct species of gecko lizards were very common in the 
huts we occupied while at L/uyoro; I do not know which were most 
numerous in these huts, lizards or rats, but they took no notice 
of each other, for their food is quite different Doth species ran 
about tho ceiling, made of cane and grass; and, of necessity, 
wero as often with their backs downwards as in tho natural 
position. The smallest species liud u bright stripe along either 
side, from the arch of the eve to the tail. The other and 
larger lizard had a dark back, brightly spotted, with a fish-like 
yellow belly. Doth were very symmetrical, and had smooth 
skins. It was interesting to observe them chasing each other, 
or fighting together in circles, trying to bite each other’s tails, 
and legs, and giving u severe grip with their teeth; or to see 
them rush at a red centipede, common in October at Unyoro, 
the lizard would give the insect a vicious shake ns a dog 
would a rat, and run back to the grass or to the hut, leaving 
tho centipede quite still. On examining the insect, the head 
was gone, and the body with legs was left entire. These 
lizards were also seen to feed upon cockroaches, flies, and would 
pick the bones of a fowl thrown to them. 
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Chameleons .—A few of these were observed. In Ugogo, on 
December 7,1 saw a pule green one, as thin as a lath, standing 
stupidly in a field, as if it had just come to life or was in a 
dormant state. At Zanzibar, on September 1st, caught one ten 
inches long, on a tree; it was a stupid sleepy reptile, but on 
being annoyed opened its month and emptied its lungs of air. 

Crocodiles (Crocodilns).—We hnd many opportunities of ob¬ 
serving them. 

In October, on the Kingani river, east coast, which has steep 
mud banks 15 feet above the river’s edge, and tall grass upon 
them, we saw crocodiles basking, with their red mouths wido 
open, and their leopard-spotted skins glittering in the sun; the 
noses were snub, and the animals averaged 12 feet in length. 

The tributaries to the Nile at 3f° N. lat. are full of croco¬ 
diles. On January 31, two eggs were brought us, a portion 
of 99 found under a foot of sand in the bed of a stream. They 
were larger and longer than the egg of a turkey, but pure 
white and pointed at both ends, without being larger at one end 
than another, one-third of one end was an air chamber. The 
Mahomedan ivory traders from Khartoom ate them, saying 
they were excellent, but we did not enjoy ours. They also ate 
the flesh of one killed on January 14, 1803. The natives make 
necklaces of their teeth. 

High up the White Nile, at 5° N\ lat., we heard that the croco¬ 
dile attains a great size, increasing in height as it gets older; 
some are said to be the height of a dining-table, and 25 feet 
long. Sucli do not attack human beings, perhaps they are 
afraid to; though, every season, accidents occur of men being 
pulled under the water by crocodiles. At Gondokoro, the natives 
constantly swim across the great river in company, but they have 
to yelp like dogs, calling “ Ow, ow I” all the while to frighten 
away the crocodile. I must say that this is very brave, but 
rather foolhardy of them. 

At the junction of the Bahr-Gazelle with the Nile our men 
found a crocodile’s nest, with 77 eggs, all neatly placed, and 
brought a quantity of them on bonrd, this was on March 10. All 
were fresh-looking; but I could not be tempted to eat of them, 
though Speke had half a one, which was so strong-flavoured 
that the taste could not be got rid of all the evening. 

Further down the Nile, where the Egyptian population com¬ 
mences, crocodiles watch for sheep or goats, or even for those 
who go to the water’s edge, and a place for smaller animals to 
drink at may be seen fenced round, so that no crocodile may 
attack animals or people taking water. Another precaution is 
necessary, wells are dug on the sand shore for women to fill 
their earthen jars. 
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Sea Turtle. —Chelonia Midas, the green turtle, observed on 
our voyage out to Zanzibar. 

On August 1,18G0, we landed at the coral island of Europa, 
about lat. 22° s.. Ion". 39’ e , to secure some turtle. Four were 
turned and taken on Board ship, where some were kept alive for 
upwards of twelve days. While on the shore lying on their 
backs, laud-crabs attacked their eyes viciously, aud would soon 
have destroyed them. Their weight averaged 300 lbs.; all 
were females who had gone to deposit their eggs—August 1— 
in tho sand of the shore. Hundreds of eggs were obtained and 
were poached; in taste they are the same as those of a fowl, 
nothing nauseous about them; in shape they are spherical, 
and are covered with a soft white skin, having u single depres¬ 
sion upon it, but not on any particular place. Whenever tho 
ship anchored, the captured turtle were allowed to have a 
swim, by attaching a rope to them; they enjoyed this, aud made 
antics in the water, coming up to blow every thirty seconds. It 
is a common belief that these turtle will only die after the sun 
basset, but this is founded on the fact that cold-blooded animals 
are more tenacious of life than warm-blooded.' If u wire were 
passed down their spines, Dr. Hardy tells me, this would soon 
terminate life. The manner of killing them on board ship by 
the butcher was to hang them by the rear tins, make incisions 
in the groins and cut their necks all round, allowing them to 
die after sunset. Their blood was observed by thermometer to 
be 76° Fahr.. two degrees lower than the temperature of the air, 
aud it poured out thick. 

At Zanzibar, on tho sand shore, the footprints of this turtle 
were observed. 

Land Tortoises. —The shell could bo purchased at Zanzibar, 
in I860, at tho rate of three pounds weight for ten dollars. 
Four specimens were collected by the expedition. Dr. Gray 
lms kindly given me their names. 

Testudo pardalis .—About half grown, and inn good state. (G.) 

Kinlrijs Spekii, —This may only be a bad specimen of K. 
Horneana. (G.) 

Pehmedusa sp .—Impossible to determine, but is possibly P. 
Gehafim. (G.) 

Birds.— Of the following 140 species, 62 of 70 specimens 
were described from actual specimens bv P. L. Selater, in 
* Proceedings of the Zoological Society,’ of March 8, 1864; the 
others were variously identified, by coloured drawings we had 
with us upon the journey, by 45 drawings we made, aud 
from notes written on the spot from specimens seen. Both of 
the latter have been approximately named, through tho 
kindness of Mr. Blytb, an l I have obtained assistance from the 
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valuable Geminn work by Hartlaub and Finsch, on the col¬ 
lections of the bite much lamented Baron von der Decken. 

1. Podicipidtr, or grebes, were observed on the Nile to the 
north of Gondokoro. 

2. Graeulus lucidus (Licht). — Three of them seen in Unya- 
inezi, January 15, 1861, pluming themselves during a shower 
while on the rocks of a stream. They took no alarm till my 
gun arrived, but Hupped their wings enjoying the downpour. 

3. Pelieanut sp., perhaps P. minor (Rupp.). — Found at 
Uganda, where the Nile leaves the lake, and all along the Nile 
to below Gondokoro, where, on February 27, strings of grey 

K lican — (?) young birds — were flying about our boats. The 
ad of one was brought home. 

4. Sterna sp. — While descending the Nile at Unyoro, on 
November 16, we saw many small sterna flitting over the river 
and darting in their flight at the hippopotami in the river. 

5. Anas Jlavirostris (?). — In Usui, on November 8, saw two 
ducks with grey-like plumage and yellow bills, their bodies were 
small and long. 

At Karngweh, in December, flights of duck flow with a rush 
over our heads down to the lake nightly, when it was too dark 
to see them. 

6. Sarcidiomis melanotus. — Towards Gondokoro, on January 
16, shot a “nutka” in the rushes; she was black above, grey 
below, head block and spotted, and without any knob on the 
nose; swift flight. “This duck is very common all over 
Unyamezi in the rainy season, frequenting the pools and lakes 
in considerable flocks.” — J. H. S. Coarse eating. Figured by 
both Speke and Grant in R G. S. 

7. Pledroyterus RueppeUii (Sclater), ‘P. Z. S.,' 1859, p. 132, 
pi. 153. — “ Unyamezi. Found on the lakes, whence it resorts to 
the rice-fields to feed.” — J. H. S. Speke shot four one evening 
at Minings, one flew into a tree; gander weighed 9 lbs.; nocks 
the colour of snuff; spurs to the shoulders. Gander has a skin 
patch on either side of the smallest part of his neck, and a 
warty skin wattle. A coloured sketch by Speke is in the R. G. S. 

8. Cairina mosehata (Linn.). — “ This is the only tame duck 
of Miniuga and Unvamezi generally. It has been introduced 
by the Arabs.” — J. 'Ll. S. 

9. Chenalopex JEyijptiaca (L.). — Speke shot one on the Kara- 
gweh Lake, December 19, and gave it to tho Sultan, who was 
much delighted with its lovely plumage. 

10. Dendroeygna viduata (L.). — Minings, shot flying, out 
of a large flock.—J. H. S. A coloured sketch, by Si>eke, 
in R. G. S. 

11. Geese. —Large birds, black and white, were in swarms on 
the Nile, south of Khartoom, March 18. 
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12. Ortygomdra nigra ( Gmel.). — Black rail. Uzaramo. Fre- 

3 uents the rice-fields where the present specimen was shot. — 
. H. S. 

13. Gaflinago sp. — Saw snipe. November 24, 18(50; and at 
Gondokoro on February 24, 1863, a flight of .them passed over 
us from east to west. 

14. Scopus umbrella (Gmel.).— The umbrette is very common 
from the coast to Kazeh, frequenting pools of water and ravines. 
It stands watching the water like a heron, and flies up into a 
tree on being disturbed. — J. H. 8. 

~ 15. Ciconia Abdimii (Licht.) = Abdimia sphenoryncha. —Found 
feeding in January ou caterpillars in a young field of rice, grossly 
fat, not wild, scarcely uny tongue, merely a short tiling in the 
throat, bill red inside, purple cheeks; the feet and the joints 
of the legs and the skin of the wing-bones are of a red seuling- 
wax colour; the black plumage is of a shining bottle-green 
Colour, very handsome ; expanse of wing 5 feet ; curlew walk. 

16. LeptoptUus crumenifer (Cuv.).—Seen in Unymnezi. The 
Sultan of U kuni got me to shoot some, as he wanted their fine 
feathers. It is the same as the Indian “ adjutant.” 

17. Otis mdanogaster (Rupp.).— This floriken was seen occa¬ 
sionally in Unyamezi. It Iiuuuts grassy spots in twos and 
threes, and is rather shy. The example brought home was shot 
at Urondogani, in Uganda. The irides are yellow; weight, two 
pounds; length between tips of wings, 3 feet 6 inches ; white 
spots on the wings, by Grant, at Ukuui.— J. II. & In July at 
Ukuni, they are fat and fine flavoured, heaviest two and a half 
pounds. During sunshine they can be more easily approached 
than in the cool morning. They have u rough gritty call. I 
rather think tliut tho two following species were seen also. 

18. O.pieturata n. sp , and 0. humilis of Blyth were both 
observed. Speke wrote of the latter that “ he found it numerous 
in tho interior south of the equator.” Yule p. 618 of * Ilurtlaub 
and Finsch.’ Drawing in R. G. S. by Grant. 

IK. On December 9 and 10, at Mudi, a large bustard rose 
with the noise of wing and hurried flight peculiar to this tribe, 
and swept round me, making a majestic curve over the tops of 
trees, and descending to lower ground near water; again ou 
December 31, a large bustard, with one conspicuous white patch 
ui>on the upper surface of its expanded wings, rose heavily, with 
difficulty gathered up its legs, and after a long flight ceased 
moving its wings, and descended in a quiet spot. Speke had 
seen three, and we sallied after them ; but were not successful, 
having bullets in our guns. 

20. Ardea bubulcus (Savign.). — Seen standing upon the backs 
of hippopotami on the Nile, north of Gondokoro. 
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21. Grus paconina . — General colour a slaty black or blue, 
with brick-red, fibrous yellow feathers in the wings; hackles 
similar in colour to those of our heron, and the rump is fully 
covered with beautiful blue down ; bill black, mandibles equal; 
above bill there is a rich black toj>-kiiot, behind which a straw- 
yellow ruisable bunch of flat 4-inch long fibres, with a few black 
featheriets near the roots. Below the eyo there is a chalky- 
white bare patch of skin, the sliape of a half-moon, beneath 
this there is a scarlet wattle. It was shot on April 16, 1861, 
and allowed me within 30 yards of its tree ; when wounded it 
went away erving like a peacock, and the skin was brought me 
five days afterwards. Seen also March 18, 1863, on the Nile, 
south of Khartoom. 

22. Struthio eamelus (L.), called “ M'bonee ” in Africa, and 
“ Shuter moorg ” = camel-fowl, in India. We observed several 
gangs in Ugogo, but they did not allow a nearer shot than 
300 yards. We saw one domesticated at Khartoom for its 
fenthere, which are plucked for the market every time they grow 
large enough, a cruel arrangement ; but this custom is recorded 
in Captain Lyons’s (r.n.) work on North Africa, published titty 
years ago, where the natives keep the birds and pluck them 
three times in two years. Mr. Blyth pointed this out to me, and 
says the plan which he originally proposed when in Cape Town 
of giving the birds chloroform before being plucked answers 
admirably nt the Cape, where there are farms for them. 

23. Quail; Coiurniz up .— Several notes were made upon them. 
Seen July, October, and December. 

24. The Button Quail, Turnix sp., had dark brown plumage 

and white throat, October 8, 186U. Quad, December 9, 1862, 
Madi, a solitary quail, its expanded wings were a transparent 
red colour in tho morning light . 

25. FraneoHnus gariepensis (Smith). —Partridge: full size of 
mole, only half a pound to three-quarters weight; called Kew- 
tee" (Kis.), and menee (Kin.). It scrapes and scratches the 
ground, like the bush-turkey, but does not ascend trees. 
Sketched it 29th August, 1861. Legs, reddish, with ouo small 
button-like pearly spur; a plump little bird. 

26. Tree Partridge.— Full size of female, one pound weight; 
called “ Keeeongo.” On the 26th August, 1861, found one 
noosed by the natives; shot another in a tree, 20th December. 
The plumage is not unliko the Indian block partridge; hn\c a 
coloured sketch made on the spot. 

27. Franeolinus rubricollis (Hupp.) (?) —A large, handsome 

binl; something like the koklas-pheasant of the Himalayas, 
but with scarlet throat , . . 

28. Franeolinus Cranehii(t )—The “ Qualeh (African), for it 
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pronounces this word as distinct 03 any human being: 25th July, 
1860. Weight, 1J to 1^ lb.; spur, single, flesh-coloured, 
blunt; legs, red; a red skin is around the eyes, and the whole 
of the throut; another had u very small second spur. F. 
Crancliii in Hart. and F. has a yellow throut; native name, 
“ Qualce,” from its call. This bird is found in pairs, and 
breeding in coveys from the coast up to Usui, and is ubundant 
in many places. The throat is yellow; naked space round the 
eyes bright red.—J. II. S. 

29. The u Booee ” (African) is similar to the above in size. 
Its call is “cockoock, cocok,” and “ chick-a-chick,” Ac., re¬ 
minding mo by its plumage of the “ Cheer ” pheasant of- the 
Himalayas. In running they throw their legs very forward, 
and their bodies ludicrously far back. Two cocks weighed 
each lb., had omngc-red legs and the samo colour of skin 
around the eyes and on the throats; oue had two spurs on 
each leg. General colour of plumage, grey-like. Seen only at 
Usui in November. 

SO. Francolinus guttural in (Rupp.).—“ All over Unyamezi.” 
—J. H. S. 

31. Francolinus Grantii (Hartl.).—“ This fruncolin is found 
all over the forests of Unyamezi. I found young birds on the 
20th February near Kuzeh, in coinpauy with the mother.” 
—J. II. S. See Fig. in 4 Proceedings of the Zoological Society,’ 
1865, p. 665, pi. 39, described at p. 589 of Hartl. and Fiusen, 
from our specimen in the Bremen Museum. 

32. Pterocles decoral us (Cab.). — Sand-grouse were seen in 
Ugogo and Unyamezi (27th November, 1860), where this 
specimen was obtained.—J. H. S. 

33. Numida coronata (G. 11. Gray).—Native name, “ Kanga.” 
Uzaramo, and all along our route to Goudokoro, in flocks of 
twenty to forty. This guinea-fowl afforded us a constant supply 
of food when meat was scarce. In Unyamezi, or wherever the 
sweet potato was growing, they were almudant, roosting in 
trees at night. At Karagweh, on 10th April, their eggs were 
brought me. In July, at I’kuni, the young chicks were about 
fifty in one batch. 

34. Numida Grand (I>. G. Elliot).—Rare; seen only in 
Ugogo. Weight ubont 3 lbs., whereas the common guinea-fowl 
weigh up to 3$ lbs. It was remarked that this bird hud a 
peculiarly-shaped “merry-thought," affecting, I am told by 
Mr. Elliot, its peculiarly craue-like call, and that its top-knot 
and purple skin about the head was quite new; the loose skin 
of the neck resembles the fashion of a stand-up collar, and the 
back of the head is bald. Its plumage and form differ from tin- 
above species. It has been named from a coloured drawing, and 
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description bv Grant (vide Elliot’s magnificent work, ‘Family 
of Pheasants, Part IV.* for life-size coloured drawing). ». liot on 
the 8th December, 1860. Two or three were together in the 
jungle, away from cultivation; native name, “Kiroro. 

35. Gullits ferruginous, domestic fowl, was not uncommon, 
and could generally be purchased; it was the common, and not 
the >rame breed. A barbarous custom of cutting their nails 
off is practised at Zanzibar and Karagweh, to prevent their 
scratching up grain; some are quite crippled by it, and have to 
lie dowm Another strange custom the \\ agenda have with 
fowls is that, in ferrying a river where thcro are hippopotami, 
no live fowls are permitted in the canoe. Neither pea-fowl nor 
turkeys exist in the parts we traversed. 

36 " Pigeon were seen domesticated in some of the l nvamezi 
villages ;'’they were of various colours, with llesh-coloured legs, 

ns far ns my memory goes. , 

37. Treron Delalandii; the green Madagascar pigeon. — A 
handsome, plump bird; was often shot towanls the coast while 
feeding upon wild figs, or it was found in L gauda, where the 
king sent us one he had shot, to be sketched for lmn. “ Uza- 
nrnio, and all along our route to the north, in largo Hocks, 
affording good food."—J. H. S. 

38. Treron nudirostris (Sw.).—‘ Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society,’ 21st April, 1863, Central Africa. 

3«). Cdumba Guineensis (?) (Rriss). —“ Triangular spotted 
pigeon.” “ Shot at Kazeh and Minings, but not observed any¬ 
where else during the journey; seen in Hocks in palm-groves of 
Minin-ra."—J. H. 8. A beautiful, plump bird, but- not good 
eating? A sketch by Speke is in the R. G. S. The feathers of 
the crop are forked, elbows and shoulders chocolate colour; tail 
black, with one bar of white across it. Around the eye the wattle 
is large and red; the rump, first joint of wing, and under the 
wing, lsbhie. Bill black, but white at base. Salt's ‘Abyssinia 
states that this species is domesticated, but this we nowhere 
observed; rather the reverse, for it is a shy bird. . „ 

40. Chalcopelia chalcotpUos (Sw.).—“ Obtained at Duthutni. 

— J. H. S. This, in Hurtl. and Finsch, is under C. Afro, the 

African turtle-dove. . _ , 

41. Chalcopelia A fra (Linn.).—Speke s note, on the figure by 
Wolf of this, says, “ Reddish-purple legs, forehead lighter, but 
gradually merging to the same colour as the back, continuously 
down back of neck. These feathers should be generally lightened 
by a tipping of fruit-red. Rump brown, like the back, but sepa¬ 
rated from it by two strong bands of black, and one intermediate 
white, occupying a space of three-ouarters of nil inch. I n) amezi 
bird is one quarter longer than Wolf’s picture.’ —J. H. & 
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42. Perialera tgmpanUtria (Tcmm.).— A small dove with dark- 
brown back and white breast, or, perhaps, dark-brown bars upon 
its buck. 

43. (Ena Capensie (?).— On 25th June, 1861, shot a black 
dove with a white bar under its tail. 

44. Turtur capicola (Sundew).—Very common on the ronte 
from tlio const to Kazeb, thence to Gondokoro.— J. 11. S. 

45. Pious ( Dendrdbales) Schoensis (Mas.) Rapp. —“ This bird 
was shot in Bogweh.”— J. H. S. See Siieko’s note on it in the 
H. G. S. 

4<». Zandostoinus emeu* (Vieill.).—■“ Uzarumo.”— J. II. S. 

47. Pogonorynchua torquatus (Dumont).—“Uzaramo. Found 
on the tipper branches of the highest trees.”— J. H. S. 

48. Pioniaa fuecicapillua (Yerr.).—Verv common in flocks. 
Uzaramo and interior plateaus. The specimen preserved was a 
female, (rides dirty-white.— J. H> S. 

4!». Pionias rufiventria (ltupp.).—6° s. lat 

50. Parrots and parrokeets were uncommon. 

51. Bueeroa jlavirostris (Rupp.).—7° s. lat.— J. II. S. 

52 Bueeroa nasutns (L.).—A young bird of this, 6hot iu Uza¬ 
ramo, is in Bremen Museum. 

53. Bueeroa melanoleucua (Licht.). 

54. Bueeroa eriatalua (Hupp.).— Only seen in Uganda, where 
it flies about in small flocks from tree to tree, making a very 
loud, harsh noise. 

55. Bueeroa ap. —Saw two largo hornbills on the 2nd No¬ 
vember, 1800. 

56. Bueeroa ap. —Shot by Speko in Uuyoro. Body ns large as 
an “adjutantthree equal toes, and legs short; awkward, wad¬ 
dling walk; several feeding on cultivated ground after tho sun 
had set. Plumage black ; primaries whit«'; tho feathers of the 
neck and chest stand out like hairs, not Ring flat like its other 
feathers; bill black, with a helmet surmounting its base; eves 
very large ; tail compressed laterally. 

5*7. Tinetoeeros Ahgasinieua (GmeL).—Unyoro. This liornbill 
is found in flocks of four or five feeding on the ground. When 
disturbed, they fly into trees. I saw them also in Madi.— 
J. H. S. At Madi, 26th August, saw three, very shy, taking 
short, languid (lights. 

58. Schizorhia leueogaater (Hupp.).—“This Touraco is rather 
common in the hilly country of Usagarn, as also in Somnli-land, 
where I found it amongst thorny acacias in flocks of four and 
five.” — J. H. S. 

5!). Corgthaix muaophagus (?) (Dubois).—Seen near the Ea-t 
coast, 25th October, where plantain and mango-tasting fruits 
were growing. Wings, port-wine colour; its top-knot was 
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misable. Wild, flying from lower to higher branches, and then 
Hying away, always keeping a sharp look-out. 

HO. Colins at rial us (GmeL). — Uzaramo. Also seen and shot 
at Usui. It is found in smull flocks, frequenting the thickest 

bushes.—J. H. S. . , „ , 

61. Passer Swainsoni (Rupp.).—Unyamezi and Karagweh. 
Frequents the villages like our house-sparrow.—J. II. S. 

62. Passer tp. (/).—A coloured sketch of this by Grant is in 
the R. G. S., as one of four small Karagweh birds. 

63. Passer. — In the R. G. S. there are three other coloured 
drawings by Speke of two undeterminable Karagweh, and one 

64. Amadina (?) —On the l!*tli March, when sailing down the 

Nile to Kliartoom, between swamp vegetation, I fancied seeing 
a distant range of hills; but the form changed and swayed 
about and turned out to be a dense cloud of finches, covering a 
tenth of the horizon—a marvellous delusion. Again, when 
sailing ut night through a narrow channel, we disturbed finches 
roosting upon the tall reeds of the banks; a flight of Ania- 
dina (?) took to wing, and, in the dark, I thought It was the 
noise of wind coming to strike our boat; it sounded as if coming 
through a forest of fir-trees; but, as no wind reached us, our 
boatmen assured mo the noise was caused by a myriad mass of 
finches which wo could not see. And so it was. I saw the 
same thing in Algiers, December 1873. . 

65. Amadina sp. — A coloured drawing by Speke in K. <«. b. 

66. Amadina sit. —A coloured drawing by Speke in R. G. S. 

67. Pytelia pha'-nieotis (Sw.)—Unyamezi. Found in small 
flocks in the milk-bushes (Euphorbias) that, in some places, 
fence the villages. It is generally distributed in Unyamezi.— 

•1- H. S. . , 

68. Pytelia (Estrelda) minima (Vieill.).—I nyamezi. bound 
in flocks in company with llypochera nitens, in the villages. 


rw o 

69. Pytelia sp. —A coloured drawing is in R. G. S. of Estrelda 
sp., noted. “ Irides red ; Karagweh/*—J. H. S. 

70. Spermestes cucnllata (Sw.). — Unyamezi. Fonnd amongst 
the Euphorbias which fence round about some villages. J. II* S. 

71. llypochera nitens (GmL).—I nyamezi. Glossy finch ; 

common m the villages, where it feeds in the dirty lanes, and 
from heaps of dirt —j. 11. S. A coloured drawing l>y Speke in 
R.G.S. . _ _ 

72. Soldier Finch and his Wife. — Unyamezi.—J. II. S. 
Coloured sketch of both by Speke in R. G. S. 

73. Golden-tippet Finch.— Shot at Miuinga, 1861. Irides 
dark.—J. H. S. A coloured drawing by Speke is in II. G. S. 
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74. Dark Finch. —Unyamezi.—J. H. S. Coloured sketch in 
R G. S. 

75. Speckle Bread. —“Unyamezi.”—J. H. SL Coloured sketch 
by Speke in It. G. S. 

76. Red Chops. —“Unyamezi.”—J. H. S. Coloured sketch 
by Speke in It. G. S. 

77. Vidua principalis (L.).—The Widah bunting; locality not 
given. 

78. Vidua Verreauxi (Cuss.)—Minings and Unyamezi. Flics 
about from the tops of the acacias.—J. H. S. Its (light is pecu¬ 
liar, from having to carry its long, curiously-formed tail. At 
starting it flies horizontally, and as steady as a railway-train. 
If ascending, it does so perpendicularly, and, before alighting, it 
descends almost head first, dipping and dipping gracefully, the 
tail waving about, and perches uj>on a high tree. A coloured 
drawing of male and female by Speke (of this species ?) is in 
It. G. S., as one of four Karagweh birds. 

79. Penthdria cquet (Hartl.) = Vidua eques. Shot at Mi¬ 
nings. Seen in twos and threes among com and long grass. For 
plate, see 4 Proceedings of the Zoological Society,’ p. 106, 18G3. 

80. Penlhdria macroura (Gmel.).— Found in'same locality as 
last, and has the same habit—J. II. S. 

81. Pgromehna franciscana (Isert.). — Unyoro. Found in 
large flocks in the corn-fields ( Ilolciu Sorghum ).—J. H. S. 

82. Pgromelana Capensis (L.) = Eupledes xanthomdas, (Rupp). 
On Wolfs figure Spoke remurks, “Same shot in Karagweh, 
head ruffed up, eve very dark, hill shorter, legs darker, wings 
blacker, and yellow continued to back like a tippet; down 
centre of breast a narrow line of straw-white feathers; otherwise 
Wolfs drawing is very good.”—J. H. S. 

83. Pgromelana ijammiceps (Sws.)—Meeninga. Flies about 
in large flocks, feeding in the corn-fields, and roosting at night 
in the rushes of swamps.—J. H. S. 

84. Ploceus sp. (Uzaramo).—Making their nests 14th October, 
hanging them from the trees as thick as upplcs, and over¬ 
hanging the river. 

85. llgphanlornis Abgssinicus (Gmel.).—Uzaramo.—J. II. S. 

86. Textor DtenaruOt (Iloref.).—Speke’s specimen is in the 
Bremen Museum. IIis notes in the Royal Geographical Society 
on it say, “ Same bird as Wolfs shot at Turn, but with blacker 
feathers on the wings, and slightly larger bill; also more red 
on the wings.”—J. it. S. Goes about in small flocks. 

87. Noiaugei tuperbus (RUpp.).—Shot this in Somaliland; 
also ut 6° to 7° 8. lat.; but here the irides are white.—J. H. S. 

88. Lamprotornis sp.—“ The green species, golden or orange- 
eyed. Unyamezi.”—J. 11. S. 
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t<9 Buphaga erythrorhyncha (Stanley). Seen on the backs 
of cattle picking off insects, Ucogo. Known to our Cape 
Mounted Rifles; a pretty bird, with painted bill. 

90. Lamprocdius meianogasier (Sws.).— Unyamczi. 
snow-white. Wolfs drawing is good, but only 7-12.—J. H. S. 

91. Corvus ajjinis (Rupp.).—Seen at Mad i, 3 N. 

92. Corvus scapulutus (?) (l)and.).— Seen at Karagweb, 
12th April, 1862, two or three together. People complain of 
their being destructive to grain. The Sultan requested that one 
might bo shot for him, as he wanted to perform some ceremony. 

93. Arehieorax erassirostris .—Shot November,1860, near coast. 

94 . Prionops i>oliocephalus (Stanley).— Usui. I-ound in the 
small bushes.—J. H. S. 

93 Measles olivaccus (Vieill.).—Uzaramo. Shot by Captain 
Grant. Irides reddish-yellow. Found single in the bush; has 
a single note with a hollow sound.—J. II. S. 

90. Dryoscopus or Laniarius fumbris (Hartl.).—Described as 
n new species in the ‘ Proceedings of the Zoological Society, 
1863, p. 105. Captain Speke describes this us the black, 
“metal-toned whistler,” from Miningu, and figures it in the 
Royal Geographical Society. 

97 Lanianus or Dryoscopus hamalus (Hartl.).— 1 roceodings 
of the Zoological Society/ 1803, p. 106. Unyamczi. Found 
in detached bushes.—J. fl. S. 

98. Urolestes melanolcucus (Jardine).—‘ Proceedings of the 
Zoological Society/ 1803, p. 100. Shot at Bogue; seen in 
small flocks. The nresent specimen shot while sitting upon the 
village palisade.— S. H. 8. 

99. Dicrurus Jivarieatus (Liclit.).—King-crows were rather 
common all over Unyamczi and Uzaramo, resembling in their 
habits the well-known D. macrocercus ot India.—J. H. S. 

100. Terpsiphone mutata (I,inn<5)= Tschitrea Spekii (Hartl.). 
—Mutable Hv-catcher, observed inUnyamezi, Uzinza.and Uganda. 

_J JJ g 

101. Muscieapa einereola (Hartl. and Finsch).—Uzaramo; the 
Butalis sp. (?) of the ‘ Proceedings of the Zoological Society/ 

1803. „ , r 

102. Pycnonotus nigricans (Vieill.) = Ixos sp. —I he bulbul of 
Unvamezi, found all over the country, and well known as u 
songster.—J. H. S. A coloured drawing by Speke, in II. G. S. 

103. Oriolus monachus (Grncl.).—Nun-thrush, common in 
Uzinza. Irides rod; brought home one example.—J. H. S. 

101. Craieropus Jardinii (Smith).—Shot in Bogue, where I 
saw it flying about in flocks of ten and twenty in the forest. 
Rather pugnacious in disposition.—J. II. S. 

105. Craieropus sp. (?)—A coloured drawing by Sjake, in 
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R. G. 8. “Golden-eyed penny trumpeter,” Unyumwczi forests. 

—J. H. 8. 

100. ilcgaltirus (?).—A small dark-brown bird: long tail, 
and tough leathery skin, like that of a mouse, and hair-like 
feathers; enormous anus, feet very soft and the colour of a red 
radish ; bill stout, strong, and black. Found in the rushes, and 
called “ M’Lindah.” Has many birds following him. They are 
said to pick up all the feathers falling from his wings and to tear 
them up, to prevent natives tying them nnon their arrows. 

107. Ciehladusa arquata (Peters) =Braayom\s Spekii (Hnrtl.). 
—Kazeh. The “ morning warbler,” as I named this species, was 
met with at Mininga. It came about our tents in the morning 
and delighted us with its cheerful song, being the sweetest 
singing bird we met with.—J. If. 8. A coloured drawing by 
Speke in K. G. S. 

108. Cosst/pha (Ressonornit) temirufa (lfupp.).—This bird 
was seen in linragweh and Usui.—J. H. S. 

101*. Motacilhi Jtava (Linn.).—Yellow wagtail. Unyamezi. 

110. MotacVla vidua (Sunder).—Unyamezi. 

111. Pratincohx forquata. —Stonechat. Speke's note in Wolfs 
drawing states: “ Uzinza bird. Eye dark, feathers of the buck 
are tipped like Saxicola albofasciala, and all red—the sumo 
colour as Wolfs figure.”—J. H. S. Drawing bv Spoke, in 
R. G. S. 

112. Saxicola albofasciata. —Shot in Usui. Same size as 
Wolf’s figure, but with white extending from junction of head 
down side's of neck to the white belly; legs brown, but no 
tippings on the back.—J. H. S. 

113. Nectarinia JIahessiniea .—Found at Inenge.—J. H. S. 

114. Nectarinia cruenlata (Rup.).—Kamgweh and Unyamezi. 
—J. H. S. Coloured sketch in R. G. S. 

115. Nectarinia famosa. —Named from a coloured drawing 
bv Speke, in Royal Geographical Society. Kamgweh.—J. H. S. 
The sketch is of a metallic preen colour. 

116. Irrisor cyanomelas (Vieill.).—Uznramo. 

117. Merops enjth ropterus (Gml.),=mt»ufu* (YieilL).—Red¬ 
winged bee-eater." Shot at Mininga.—J. H. S. A coloured 
drawing, bv Speke, of this “sunny flycatcher,” is in the R. G. S. 

118. jl/intMW *p. —Green bee-eater. Seeu 19th February at 
Gondokoro, where it has its nest in holes made in the perpen¬ 
dicular clay bank of the Nile. It takes short flights from the 
holes, alights npon the bank, and is off again. The rump is a 
circle of green, its head seems of this colour also; the rest of 
the plumage is of a blood scarlet, brightest at the neck; wings 
very pointed, tail squared, with two (?) long feathers from its 
centre. Not met with before this locality. 
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119. Halcyon Seneyalensis (Linn.).—Minings. Shot sitting on 
a tree over a brook.—J. H. S. The crab-eating kingfisher of 
East and West Africa. Coloured drawing, by Speke, in R. G. S. 

120. Halcyon Chelicuii (Stanley), or Cheliculensis. —Rogue; 
found in the forest.—J. H. S. 

121. Coracias caudata (Vieill.).—Bogne, in Uzinza. 

122. Coracias sp. —Shot near the coast. 

123. Eurystoinus Afer (Ijitli.). — Uznmmo. Shot October 7, 
I860, a female, with eggs partially developed. Irides dark 
brow n.—J. H. S. 

124. Uirundo rwlica (?) (Linn.).—Saw one on the East coast, 
23nl October, 1860. 

125. Psalidoprocne albiceps (Sclat.).—Captain Sjieke brought 
homo this new species from Uzinza.—Plate xiv. in the 4 Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Zoological Society,’ 1864. 

126. Cecropis melanocrissus (Rupp.). — Shot in Usui.—J. II. S. 

127. Cecropis purlin (Rhpn.). — 1'nynmezi swallow.—J.H.S. 

128. Cosmetornis rexillarius (Gould).—“ This specimen was 
shot flying after dark in Uganda. At Urondognni others were 
seen often alighting upon the Lire ground or cleared patches near 
villages, whence they llew when disturbed. This bird was well 
known to my servant 4 Bombay,’ who said it was very common 
in Uhiyao 8* s. lat."—J. H. 8. Vide Plate at p. 462 of Speke’s 
4 Journal,’ Ac., where it is named C. Spekii. 

120. Bubo sp., probably B. lacleus (Ternn.).—Camp Kari, by 
J. A. G. Brown wings, barred with speckly white.—J. H. S. 
Coloured sketch, by Grant, in R. G. S. Weight 9 lbs. 

130. Falco semitorgualus (A. Smith).—Shot in Bogue while 
sitting in a tree.—J. H. S. 

131. Falco lanyjderus (Licht). — Unyamezi. One example, 
irides yellow. Shot at Kazeh by myself. — J. H. S. 

132. Milvus Forskali (Gml.).—Seen frequently on the journey; 
once particularly nt Maui, ISth January, chasing a crow. 

133. Asturinula monogrammica (Temn.). — Red-nosed falcon; 
irides yellow. Shot at Kazeh by myself, after it had just de¬ 
voured a small lizard.—J. H. S. 

134. HelotarsM ecaudatua (I)aud.). — Frequently observed nt 
Modi. 

135. Spizatlus bellicosus (?) (Dnud.).—Observed near the 
coast. 

136. Heliiietus vocifer (Duud.).—Saw this splendid bird on the 
Nile, 18th March, 1863. 

137. Pandion haliiietus (?) (Linn.). — On the Nile north of 
Gondokoro. 

138. Vtdlur occipitalis (1). — This is called the 44 M’wegn,” 
which feeds upon the human victims of the king of Uganda. 
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It is the smallest of the three vultures observed, and is a dirty 
ragged bird, with dull sepia plumage and white ruff to the chest. 

139. Vultur auricular it (/).— This most resembles the king 
vulture. He is a handsome large bird, with nearly black 
plumage, but white on the rear ludf of his wings, on bis rump, 
on his breeches, and a black rufT extending from the back of his 
head, and naked threat. Buppell’8 fig. in birds of V. occipitalis 
comes nearer the bird than any figure I have seen. 

140. Vvllur fulvus (?) (Gmel.i.—Called the “ M’foongoo ' 
(Kis.). A very bold and common bird on the route. 

Mammals. — Thirty-nine of the following seventy-five species 
were mentioned in tho ‘ Proceedings of the Zoological Society,’ 
by P. L. Sclater, 8th March, 1864, from specimens sent homo 
by the expedition. The others have been determined approxi¬ 
mately by competent authorities from drawings and notes made 
from specimens on the spot, as it was quite impossible for us to 
carry what we shot along with us. 

1. Elephas Africanus . — Native name “ Theinbo.” Met with 
from the east coast to Gondokoro, but principally in Unyore 
during November and December. At Ugogo we found a sport¬ 
ing nice—the Mukooa—from 8° s. lat., engaged in shooting 
elephants for their ivory. In Central Africa the natives will 
not venture near them, never capture them to utilise the saga¬ 
cious nnimuLs but wantonly kill females as well as males by 
pit-falls or traps, having a spear attached to a log. This is sus¬ 
pended from a tree, and falls on the animal should he let ofl the 
trap. The traders on the White Nile send large armed parties 
as fur as the Unyoro frontier to collect ivory by bartering with 
beads, iron hoes, cloth, and cattle; but they are said to shoot 
tho wild elephant. 

The quality of tho ivory seems to vary with tho pasture and 
moisture, and its value increases with its size. In Unyoro the 
herds of female elephants, forty or more, had long small uniform 
tusks, useful for billiard balls, but which fetch littlo in com¬ 
parison to tho heavy tusks seen in the market at Zanzibar, 
where, in 1860, they "brought 16*. per lb., and might liuvo beeu 
purchased for a quarter of this in tho interior, or at the rate of 
30 dollars for 30 lbs. All the wild elephants seen by mo in 
Africa struck mo as being of a smaller ty pe than those domes¬ 
ticated a >mmissariat elephants I am familiar with in India. 

2. Hippopotamus amphibius (Linn.).—Native name Keeboko. 
Speke shot one SeptemU-r, 1860, on the main land of Africa, 
opposite Zanzibar, in a tidal river. In December, at Kuragweh 
Lake, tho boatmen brought this animal within shot by muking 
» peculiar noise; but they said none could be killed unless a 
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cow was presented to the god of the island in the lake. In May, 
on the shores of the Victoria Nyanza, wo heard the trombone call 
of the hippopotamus, and saw its dried flesh in the huts of the 
people. When crossing the Katouga River we were ordered to 
kill the live fowls we had, for fear the hippopotamus would 
capsize the canoe. They were constantly seen in the Nile, 
where the natives harpoon them and capture them in traps. On 
the 27 th February, 1803, while sailing through the Berri country, 
1 counted a herd of twenty-two, their bodies as close as they could 
pack, frolicking about, spouting, dipping, snorting, and rearing 
their necks and shoulders out of the water. May this not be the 
breeding season ? All ducked ut 80 yards from us. 1 suw several 
|>acks besides this one, followed by terns and nmbrettes. 

3. Rhinoceros bicornis (Linn.).—Native name “ Faroo." This 
was found on the route between Ugogo mid Karagweh. Its horn 
is of no value; we never took the trouble to cut it oft the 
animal, as we could not carry- it. Speke shot the first by moon¬ 
light at Ugogo; our men had difficulty in procuring any of 
the flesh, as the natives ate every bit of it. One bullet, if 
placed behind the shoulder, was found to be enough. They were 
frequently observed to have died in the jiosture of a hare, seated 
in her form. We have seen during a march in Usui as many os 
eight or ten feeding separately in the valley, with hartebeest and 
other antelopes about them; but as our men became tired of 
their flesh, we seldom wasted powder on them. In such open 
ground they will allow a person w ithin 100 yards without alarm, 
receive the bullet, and rarely chnrge when wounded. They trot 
off with cocked tails out of sight, and never were observed to 
canter; but, in cover, they have frequently made feints at 
charging. 

4. Rhinoceros simus (Burcliell).—“The white two-horned 
rhinoceros is found in Karagweh, where several sjiecimens were 
shot. It is larger than the bicornis. ’—J. H. ,S. The enormous 
length of the lirst horn, the flat und non-prehensile upper lip, 
and the difference in the skin, distinguish this anituul at once; 
but it was rare in comparison to the other. At Delagoa Bay 
we saw a horn upwards of a yard in length. 

5. Phaeochxrus Jiliani (Rupp.).—The native name of “the 
pig" is “ N’grooweh,” “ N’geeree,” und the boar is called 
“ Toomba.” We saw several species, but this wart-hog has been 
identified by the skulls of both sexes which we sent home. 
They are as swift on foot as an Arab horse, und dart away with 
their straight toils erect. The females have immense tusks also. 

0. We observed the red hog ns well us the grey grizzly one. 
The pig was not domesticated on any portion of our route, 
whereas it is so mentioned in Dr. Livingstone's account (dated 
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February, 1872) of the Manyema country, on the Lualaba, at 
4° s. lat., and about 2o 3 -2<i 0 F„ long. 

7. lhjrax .—At Ukuni, in August, shot two young by rax. 
Also saw in rocky ground a number of them three times the 
size of our hare. One specimen brought me at Ukuni was rabbit- 
coloured, rather rat-headed, hare size, feet-pads like a mitten, 
with nails like monkeys. The natives would not sell me this 
specimen, nor allow me to skin it. They were to eat it them¬ 
selves, and keep the skin. 

8. Horse . — It may be mentioned as strange that there is not 
a horse in the whole range of country we traversed, although we 
know thev are used by the Galla and other tribes to the north¬ 
east of Victoria Nyanza. One had been token from the East 
const by an Arab, as far as Uganda, but he died like all the 
mules brought by us from the Cape of Good Hope. They die, 
I believe, from want of proper food and care. 

9. Ass. —“Phoonda." There is a wild species in the Nubian 
desert, but we did not see any, and a river is called, after them, 
“ Wadi Himar,” the Hirer of the Wild Ass, at 1SJ x lat. The 
animals we took with us from Zanzibar stood the journey pretty 
well; one of them had been with Burton nnd Speke in the Tan- 
ganikn journey, but was brutally killed by the natives upon our 
journey. During the march we have seen the wild zebra and our 
laden donkeys recognise each other. The twelve mules wo took 
with us from the Cape all died from disease before reaching 
Kazeh; they were not so hardy as the donkeys. On the march 
they had to bo urged on, and the symptoms of sickness were 
closed eyes, distended nostrils aud windpipes, weakness in the 
limbs, distressed breathing through the mouth, accompanied by 
a hard round swollen tongue, their blood turned into water, which 
oozed from the pores of the skin and from the tail, when we cut 
it, in order to try and re!ievo.them by bleeding. Put all remedies 
failed. 

10. Equuszebra {?).— Native name “Phoonda.” This animal 
was frequent in Ugogo, Uuynmozi, nnd north of Uganda. He 
dillers from tho Equus Bnrchelli of Regent's Park Gardens in 
being larger aud differently striped. The stripes of our zebra were 
black, upon white (not yellow) ground, and extended to the hoofs, 
whereas Burchelli has broader stripes, yellow ground, and the 
stripes on the legs are few. However, a sketch of an old mare 
shot by me shows the same black muzzle and hog mane as Bur¬ 
chelli,"and Mr. Blyth says my sketch is of this hist species. Foals 
were running after their mothers in December. We heard them 
calling, aud the note was like that of a bird, with the addition 
of the rough notes of tho donkey’s bray. We and our men ate 
their flesh and sun-dried it; but it was very horsey-tasting aud 
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smelling. The natives invariably stole the testicles of all animals, 
for they thought there was a virtue in eating them. 

11. Camels. — There are a few siekly-looking Arabian camels, 
or dromedaries, on the island of Zanzibar, where they may be seen 
turning oil and Hour mills; but from the east const, nil the wav 
north to Gondokoro, there is notone kept in the country, though 
the greater part of it is perfectly suited for this animal. I there- 
fore°hope that ho may bo introduced early by future explorers, 
for the giraffe thrives there, and the Nubians, the Abvasiniitus.nnd 
Somal have this animal in thousands; and he isjtisf the animal for 
an African, us he requires little care, keeping himself; besides 
which, in a country where the traveller is detained montlis lor 
want of porters, this animal, as a beast of burden, would be 
invaluable to him. 

12. Camelopardalis giraffa. — Native name “Twcega.’ _ Troops 
of this wild creature were met with at various points of the 
journey wherever the forest was flat, dry, tolerably open, and 
wooded with acacias. One full-sized male, with two stumps of 
horns, was shot with one small Lancaster bullet. They were seen 
most frequently during the months of November and December. 
Every moreel of the animal was eaten by our native porters, and 
the skin was made by some intosundals. The long straight hair 
at the tipof the tail is valued for stringing Venetianbeads,and iron 
wire is twined round the hair to form necklaces and anklets. 

13. Ariel were seen at 18-10° N. lat., in small herds of live 
and six, on the sandy desert, where nothing green was visible. 

Id. Gazella Grand (Victor Brooke). — h or figure and de¬ 
scription vide ‘ Proceedings of the Zoological Society,’ 16th April, 
1872. Speke 6hot male and female on the 30th of November, 
in Ugogn, and we both sketched them as new species. They 
were shot again in the same locality — a sandy plateau, 
covered with salt plauta, bushes, and a few trees — seen in small 
herds. Fur a dirty yellow above and white beneath, pointed 
ears, black j>atch on ftone of nose. Male horns 26 inches long; 
females 15 inches. 

15. Tragelaphtis sylvaticus (Sparra).—The head of a young 
nude. ° The bush-bok frequents the thick bushes in the countries 
we traversed, from Unvamezi to Madi. It is usually found 
singly, and makes a bark when suddenly disturbed.”—-J. II. S.. 

16. Tragdaphus sp . — Native name, “ Phongo;” but in 
Uganda it is called “N’gubbi. Ukuni, Us. lat. Killed with 
shot a hornless female antelope. Fur of the lightest bay or red 
colour; weight, a man’s load, say 60 to 70 lbs.; hornless, and with 
four teats; head lean, ears large and rounder! ; four scars of white 
across its saddle part; white spots, more or less in lines ui>on its 
sides; tail a large tuft, bright bay above, white beneath, and 
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ending dark. The legs, particularly the fore ones, were patched 
inside with white; feet very beautiful; apatch of white is on the 
skin above the front of the hoofs, and this specimen had a white 
patch in front above his chest on the windpipe, and a collar of 
hair had been rubbed off ull round its throat; ridge of the spino 
white. It proved a heavy load for my guide, as it was in young. 
The male of this species has a horn of 12 inches long; three- 
cornered with half a turn outwards, and slightly barred. 

“ I was delighted to get it, as my larder was completely 
empty; but it was not fated that I should enjoy it My guide 
refused to curry it into the village where I lived till ho had 
obtained permission from the Sultan, because it was an unwhole¬ 
some animal—a beast, that if he spits at you the place becomes 
a sore, and if you cat it, your fingers and toes drop off from 
leprosy—you will liavo scab. In fact, it was a * 1‘hongo * (Kin.), 
and the Sultan would not allow even its skin within the palisade. 
1 therefore made a careful sketch, and theso notes upon it; but 
some travellers {tossed during tho day and took away the meat. 
In Ileeao this aniinnl is called ‘ Raw ala,' and it is not eaten there 
either.” It would bo interesting to know what cause there is 
for this native superstition. 

17. Tragela^hus Spekii, sp. not’., pi. XII., * Proceedings of tho 
Zoological Society,’ 18(54, and plate also in Spcko’s ‘Journal of 
the Discovery of the Source of tne Nile.’—This antelope frequents 
the beds of papyrus in the borders of the lakes of Karagweh. 
King Rumanika, of Karagweh, ordered his boatmen to catch mo 
a specimen. They procured me a young male alive, the skin of 
which I brought home. I kept him some days alive, feeding 
him on papyrus-tops, tho only thing he would eat. He was 
very awkward on tho hard ground, his long toes being evidently 
only adapted to carry him among the swanq*. Tho king also 
gave me the horns of an adult of this antelope (which are, 
I believe, in the British Museum). The skins of this animal are 
highly prized in Karagweh, Uganda, and Unvoro, and are worn 
by the kings and their officers.—J. H. J8. 

Before reaching the Lake of Karagweh, whore this animal 
was found, the natives of Kazeh told us of it, describing it os 
living in water like a fish, having horns and long hair like a 
goat, and wo had difficulty in making out what animal it could 
be. Tliis specimen is now stuffed in tho British Museum. 
Native name, “ Nzoweh.” 

18. Neotragus Saltianus. —Tho figure of this species in Ru{>- 
pell has spotted legs, but this character was not observed in the 
specimens shot. My notes state,—“ November 18, 7° s. lat. 
Shot an old female hornless antelope, weighing eleven pounds— 
native name, ‘ Soo-eea,’—deer colour, white beneath, four teats. 
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short tail, and a tuft of Ions erect hair on the forehead (my 
sketch is the same ns Rappel s). It squeaked very much m Ivin" 
knocked over with shot It had a companion.” Again journal 
of 18th December: “Shot a male Saltiana with three-inch long 
horn; I forgot to take out his testicles, so the meat smelt of 
musk M 

19. Calotragus sp. —Thought by Speke to be C. melanoits 
(Thunb.); native name, “ M’Kosseh.” My journal states,— 

“ October 22nd, 2$° s. hit. Shot a small buck antelope, with 
red fur mixed with grey liair; horns two inches long, small, 
smooth, and pointed ; weight sixteen pounds. The chief of the 
place requested to have its skin; he got it, and a lore quarter 

besides.” . . 

20. Nesotragus mosehatus (Von Duben).—Specimens of this 
little autelope were obtained oy Captain Speke in the island of 
Zanzibar; these are now in the British Museum. 

21. Scopqdiorus montanua (Bupp.).—Karagwch. Imperfect 
head of male. Shot on the mountains in Karagwch, where it 
is not very common, moving about in smnll herds.— J. H. S. 

Sketch of its horn by Speke is in R. G. S., “ male horn; 

Karagwch.” . 

22. Udeolragua reduncua (Pall.). — Captain Grant shot the 
•only example of this antelope we obtained, m Usagara.—J. H. S. 
Shot this Reh-bok November 4. Ho was one of seven or 
eight. Sketch of hend in R. G. S. 

23. QephdZopua. meryens (Duyker bok). Sketches and Ion" 
notes on male and female in 11. G. S. by Speke. Shot.—J. H. S. 

24. Kobus leucolia (Lieht. et Pet.).—Uganda 1° N. lat. Tlm-e 
heads in British Museum where it is also called Adenota leueolit. 
This antelope, of which the native name is “ Xsunuu,” is found 
in Uganda, Ungoro, and Modi, but never south of those countries. 
They roam about in large herds in thick bush and grassy plains, 
hut never go far from water.—J. XL S. Spekes male specimen 
is in the British Museum. 

I consider this one of the most beautiful of antelopes. Its 
fur is a bright bay. Several were shot, and afforded great 
excitement to the Waganda, as the skin is so much prized. Most 
of them were shot while grazing in aquatic vegetation, and we 
liad to wade up to our knees to get them. One tine buck, killed 
on August 22 (and another on the Kith, with 1.5^-incli-long 
horns), was carried by eight men (Waganda) bodily^ out of the 
water, so tliat no liair of his skin sliould be spoiled. '1 heir chief 
was to have the skin. A hornless female, in young (JnJv 14), 
was shot in same locality, at 1$° N. lat. This animal is larger 
than the Indian black buck, has a bright bay skin, very furry, 
white bottom, and belly without either spot or streak, black 
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logs, wliito circles above its hoofs, and black upon the tips of its 
cars. Speke’s sketch and notes in Royal Geographical Society 
give some further information. “N’sunnu of Uganda, Julv, 
1862. Thin tail, ended with black in small quantity, belly 
white, back red, spotted with white points like face and legs”; 
front of fore leg black all the way down, but hind one only hull' 
way, from hock down ; white points are all over the animal.”— 
J. "H. S. 

25. Kdbus Sing-sing (Gray).—Captain Speke brought homo 
two heads of mules of a large species of antelope, which 
is apparently not different from the sing-sing of the western 
coast. The general aspect of the head resembles that of K. 
eUipsiprymnus, but the fact' is blacker, and the top of the head 
between the horns dark rufous. — P. L. Sclater. 

“ The Xsurnma antelope was only met with in Uganda and 
Madi, where it lies concealed in the high grasses in the daytime, 
and comes out to feed in the evenings. The males are often found 
singly, but the females in herds. It does not possess the lunato 
mark on the rump of the water-bok, and does not stand so 
high, but is rather more stoutly built.” — J. H. S. 

I have examined the female sing-sing in the Regent’s Park 
gardens, and find its aspect similar to the animals we shot at 
2 Q N. lat., but there is this remarkable difference that, though I 
handled the animals we shot, there is no note by Speke or my¬ 
self of the glycerine-like substance which oozes from the skin 
of the Regent’s Park sing-sing, and I am inclined to think them 
different. Also the following note in Royal Geographical 
Society by Speko shows a peculiarity in the marks: “ X’samma 
doe of Uganda, u coarse, heavy animal, the size of a somber, 
with ruddy-brown-groy coat, but belly tinged with black; has a 
head like sing-sing, but with white on the jaw instead of the 
throat, and no horns; front of legs and all four extremities 
below knee black, saving white circles above all the hoof horns ; 
tail thin, and dark-tipped, hinder part of hnms white," vide 
Speke’s sketches of its nead and leg in the R. G. S. 

2G. Kdbus eUipsiprymnus (Ogilby). — “Uzararoo." Heads of 
tliree males and three females of this antelope. Speke s specimen 
of male is in British Museum. 

This fine antelope is very numerous in Uzarumo, frequenting 
the jungle along the banks of the Kingnni River. The lunato 
mark on the rump is very distinct in the living animal. The 
does aud young are met with in considerable nerds; the old 
bucks singly, or in twos and threes. After crossing the hill- 
range we saw no more of this species.—J. H. S. In November, 
near east coast, shot a large female in milk (? hornless), four 
teats; fur dark brown, throat shaggy, legs thick, a goat-like 
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animal, but with a peculiar-shaped mark of white on tho 


In the same month, nnd near a river, shot a fine male, larger 
than our donkeys. Fur brown, mane shaggy; elliptical mark- 
all round the rump; tail 10 to 12 inches long, tapenng; hoofs 
yen’ large, and the upper toes pretty close to them; horns barred 
across, and drooping forward. 1 cut him up, and tive men 

carried home the meat. , 

27. Kobus sp. (7).—Uganda. Imperfect head of female, pro¬ 
bably of a species of Kobus. Native name “ Ndjezia. ’ 

The “Ndjozza” is found among the grasses near water in 
Uganda. I never obtained tho male of tins antelope.—J. H. S. 

Speke’s journal, Arc., dated July 17, states, “During u halt 
shoot a ‘Ndjezza’ doe antelope, the first I had ever seen. It 
is a brown animal, a little smaller than the A. leueotts, nnd fre¬ 
quents the same kind of ground’’ My journal of the following 
day states on this: “ Last evening Speke shot another onteloj-o 
(female), which we do not know, but the \\ Uganda call it 
“ Njezza,” about as largo as the Indian black buck, and of a 
dustv red colour, no spots nor streaks; rather bushy tail. Tho 
horns of the malo are said to be 8 or 10 inches long, growing 


forward in a sharp curve. _ 

28 Uippotragus leucophivus (Pallas).—Native name Kolongo, 
or « Kirongo," the lllaue-bok. Sketch by Speke in the collection 
of the K. G. S., “drawn to show tho contrasting black and 
white Ac.” “ Found in considerable numbers in swampy 
"round near Kazeb. Tho specimen, of which I brought home 
the head, after being wounded by my rifle, was pulled down at 
night by lions, so that I got it in the morning. —J. 11. !>. Its 
spoor is remarkable, and often tantalized us—it is peculiarly 
heart-shaped and large. The fur was a mild red, or bright 
sandy brown. In size he was nearly ns large ns a horse, with 
immense, heavy head of horns curving straight bock, with two 
white marks upon the face. At U 3 8. lat^ on November 1<, 
saw fifteen of them, also ten giraffe and some hartebeest 

2ft. Ilippotragus sp. (/).—Native name, “Palembo. haw its 
immense horns, nearly of uniform thickness, not graceful, grow¬ 
ing straight back in one curve over the neck, and remarkably 
wide between their tips; the distance between the tips is about 
equal to their length. The old hunter who showed us these 
horns said that every inch of this “Palembo ” was black, and to 
show his size ho helfl his hand as high as lie could reach. I saw 
this largo black antelope one day with six zebra, and he was n 
hand taller than them. 

30. Ilippotragus niger (Harris). — Called “ I allalmllu, m 
Unyamezi. 
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Captain Speke has also brought home the head of a young 
(male?) antelope, which Grant shot at Ukhutu, under the east- 
coast range. I>r. Gray has kindly examined this for me, and deter¬ 
mined it ns referable to this species. Ex. Journal, October 28, 
1860: “Had one shot, and bag n lieautiful red, fat, little bull, 
t hree or four months old. Not the least like an antelope,” &C. Ex. 
Field-book, same date : “ Go shooting from 5.40 till noon over a 
hilly country, with fragments of quartz cast over it, and trees; 

had one shot, and kill tine calf of- antelope, more like a 

common bull calf than an antelope; but ho hacl short tail and 
trace of a black mane; no stripes on bottom, and rather pointed 
ears.” The horns of the “ pnllahnlln ” have a clumsy, abrupt 
tuper, are straight in their bend, and ringed across. 

31. Strepsicero* Kudu (Grav). — Native name, “Tandalla.” 
The Koodoo was met with in Ugogo and Useke, though no speci¬ 
mens were obtained ; but I am certain of the species.—J. H. 8. 
In the Uknni district during July, while shooting, I saw a herd 
of this spiral horned antelope, and the tracks of b uffal o and 
elephant I also saw the natives dry ing the skins of zebra they 
haa noosed in this forest. 

32. Orea* Livingdonii, tp. nor. (/). 

“ Captain Speke met with a small herd of about a dozen elands 
at Inenge, in Usagara. He describes them ns ‘head and horns 
like the common eland, but more rufous on the forehead, with 
black points and a broud black band strongly marked on the 
hinder part of the fore legs, just above the bend of the knee.’ 
His figure represents the animal as having a very distinct black 
dorsal band, and seven or eight white cross strijies across the 
flanks. 1 have no doubt this is the same northern species 
of the eland (Orea*) ns that described in Dr. Livingstone’s 
Travels. 

“ Dr. Kirk informs me that he met with this eland on the left 
bank of the Zambesi, in the neighbourhood of the Kafue, a 
large tributary of the former stream, and that it is readily dis¬ 
tinguishable at first sight from the common eland (Orea* eanna) 
by its striped flanks. I think there can be no doubt, therefore, 
as to its being a distinct animal; and I propose to name it after 
its discoverer, Oreas Livingstonii ."—P. L. Selater. The skin was 
sketched by both of us, and is rufous red, with the spinal ridge 
black, slight mane, tail tip a bush of black hair, brisket Uncle, 
seven to eight white streaks run with the ribs, the longest ones 
towards the shoulder. 

33. While in Ugogo, I had a shot at a new deer, which looked, 
at two hundred yards’ distance, to be a giraffe; the colour was 
that of a camel; stalked and had shot at 50 yards. He had 
white streaks running with the ribs, and was rather high- 
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shouldered. The spoor showed him to be rather round-hoofed, 
but it was smaller than that of the sable antelope. We tracked 
him for three hundred yards and lost him. It was curious to 
observe that he had ascended even- mound to look and listen 
whether he was being followed. Native name in Uuyamezi 
for Elnud is “ Neemba," and in Uganda, where we saw a pair 
of immense horns in a hut, he is called “ M’Tengo." The only 
one shot was 0. Livinys/onii , a female with straight horns, 
having one spire. 

34. JEpueeros melampus (Lieht.). — Uzaramo. Two heads of 
males in British Museum. Native name, “ Fallal)." One of the 
commonest antelopes in Uzurnmo and along our route up to 
Uuyamezi. They roam about in lurge herds, frequenting open 
parts of the forest.— J. II. S. Also shot two out of a gole of 
forty. Homs like a pitchfork, and flush with face; fur of back 
red, belly white, black stripe down mrap, black-tipped ears, 
and small black spots of lmir covering the upper small toes; 
about black-buck size. This antelope is culled “S wallah ” 
in Unvumezi, and “ 1’alluh ” in Ugogo. Sketch by Spoke in 
collection of II. G. S. 

35. Boselaphus, probably B. Lichtenateini (I’eters). — Called by 
Central Africans “Gnanuera," of which we saw many in several 
localities. On November 19, while on the march in Usui, in a 
dry, flat pluin, saw four rhinoceros. Speke had a shot, and so 
had I; then saw two more, then two or three others — in all 
fourteen rhinoceros, with the whole plain dotted with harte- 
beest. Our caravan, or line of men, approached within two 
hundred yards of these rhinoceros, who showed no fear, though 
in the o|K.*n, grassy plain without a tree. One fell dead, but the 
others we wounded (four or five) ran till out of sight — except 
one, which joined a party of giraffe and bartebeest. We hero 
saw- a splendid fight between two male bartebeest, who hail 
regular rounds, halting for breath, and then going at each other 
again, neither giving in, though the force they exerted in butting 
sent them both upon their knees, and their tails flying over 
their backs. 

liartebeest we found to be very wild, and difficult to stalk; 
their habit was to run for a hundred yards in part of a circle, 
and then walk, so that a near or standing shot was rarely to be 
had. They were red, lanky, unshapely brutes. 

36. Boselaphus eaama, called “ Konyoni ” by Wanvamezi, aud 
also “Gnamiera.”—A coloured drawing of its head was shown 
to an old native sportsman, who recognized it as this species. 

37. Boselaphua bubalis. — Speke’s note on this species (in 

R. G. 8.) states, “Cream coloured, seen at -, if he has a 

black patch on the flank."—J. H. S. 
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3S. Onolrayus tdUatrix (Klipspringcr).—On January 3, 1 SGI, 
amongst masses of outcropping granite boulders, I "start two 
of this species. They spring ofT with a bark, and halt with a 
spring partly hidden by a bush. They were wild, running short 
distances over rock of extraordinary inclination, looking so game 
and pretty—reminding me of the Himalayan chamois or u poo- 
Till. ’ Killed a female (with young one, January) and sketched 
its hornless head, and pinched-in hoofs of remarkable length. 
Fur, plover-green, crisp or brittle like the “burrell,” or wild 
sheep of Thibet, and very thick, like that of the mnsk-deer of 
Itidin. This little antelope affords great pleasure if watched in 
its native state, it is so wild and nimble in going over rocks. 

^ 39. Catohlepiu goraon (H. Smith).—Native name “ Yoombo.” 
This Gnu was found in large herds in Khutu, in the western 
borders of l zaramo. It inhabits the park-like country adjoin¬ 
ing the River Kingnui, and was not seen after crossing the east 
coast range.—J. H. S. We shot and photographed them, but 
they are very wild, not allowing me to get nearer than 400 
yards, when they would turn round for a moment, switch their 
tails, and bo off again in a mad-like canter. On the 17th 
October saw two bulls fighting furiously. 

40. Domesticated Goats wore, found all along therouto; the 
smooth-haired, short-horn, and straight, erect-eared breeds of 
every variety of colour. Their skins are universally worn; 
those of the kids are sewn together into a handsome robe by 
the 'Waganda. In Kgypt wo came on the long-haired, long- 
eafed breed, nnd Speke has a sketch of the long-haired goat of 
Usogn in R. G. S. collection. The native name is “ M’boozee,” 

41. Sheep (native name “ Kondoro ”).—The breed in Central 
Africa have no wool; as the skin is thin it is of little value, 
and few are kept by the nntives. They are stupid-looking 
brutes, shaped between a dog and a calf, "with drooping heacf, 
small hanging ears, dewlap, and two hnnging bits of skin on 
the throat; tails broad at base, nnd tapering to a point; colour 
varied—bay-brown, white, black, and black-and-white. The 
average price of one is four yards of American sheeting. 

42. Oxen (native name “Gnombeh").—Wo saw two distinct 
breeds of cattle, the ordinary humped small bull of India 
and the Gulla cattle of Abyssinia. The former extend from, 
the coast to Kamgweh, where a nomadic people liegin, and 
are of every variety of colour, pure white with black sjiots, 
piebald, skewbald, red, black, fee., with small, straight or 
crooked horns. The Gallu oxen, brought may-be° from 
Abyssinia, are tall, lanky brutes, poor milkers, with immense 
long bonis and almost humpless. To the north of Ugnnda 
we saw herds of several hundred hornless grey cattle*with 

vot.xi.ii. 2 
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black faces, black inside the ears, and littlo or no hump, 
almost prize animals and very docile. We were informed that 
the AYanyoro amputate the horns of their cattle with a red-hot 
iron, and’ though we did not see the operation, nearly all the 
cattle wi re hornless on the Uganda frontier, and a young cow 
had a scarred sore from having lately been operated upon; I 
therefore believe tliat this is universally practised. Nowhere 
was the ox used as a beast of burden or of draught, it was 
solely used as food, and its skin ns a robe for women chiefly, 
until we reached Uganda, where cow-skins, handsomely pre¬ 
pared, are worn bv all the men. I luivc seen the AYakidi eating 
raw meat while cutting up a cow, nnd they thought this warm 
raw flesh more digestible than if cooked. They wear the fat in 
a coil round their necks, nnd uso it us they may require for 
eating or smearing their bodies. On no occasion, either on this 
journey or afterwards with the Abyssinian array, have I seen a 
bit of flesh cut from the living animal. 

43. Bos Caffer (native name “ liogo ”).—Met with wherever 
the grass is sufficiently heavy.—J. H. *S. This animal is not 
domesticated as the species of India is. The dimensions of the 
largest specimen measured are as follows:— 


Between tips of horn* .- 41 

Inner length of horn from crown to tip of liom .. 2 2 

Greatest circumference. 1 

Distance between bases of bom».0 li 

Length from nose to top of head. 19 


It is a fierce animal, affording excellent sport and food. The 
natives capture them alive m foot-trapa attached to logs of 
wood, or they (the AA'agani and AA’akidi) steal up to them and 
spear them while asleep. 

44. Mania Temminckii (?).—A living specimen was seen with 
Egyptian traders at 3° N. lat. 

fn Central Africa its scales were observed worn as a charm; 
they were 3 to 4 inches across, and lined or combed nt one end. 
The jieople say “he who possesses one of these animals would 
have great wealth,” meaning that each scale is marketable. Dr. 
Kirk mentions tliat its scales are worn as “ fetish.’ 

45. Lepus sp .—The hare of Central Africa is smaller than 
the English, it runs more like a rabbit, and its eare are dis¬ 
proportionately large. 

4*3. Uystrix sp.—The quills and holes of porcupines were 
constantly met with, and when wo arrived in Uganda territory 
we found the people hunted them with dogs for their food, 
digging them out of their earths. 

47. Grass rat , living in the huts with lizards, both of 
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which nre abundant in I'nyoro. It feeds upon vegetable diet en¬ 
tirely. and lias the uppearunce of a half-grow n rat. These in Is nre 
very tame but wary of traps; they live in holes. The natives 
of Africa who have not been to the coast will eat rats. I asked 
lour ot our followers whether they had tasted them; all replied 
that they had, adding that the flesh was sweeter thau fowl. 

4S. Luryoiis tp .—Imperfect skin, Unyamezi. Lives in houses 
like the common house mt of this country.— 1 Proceedings of the 
Zoological Society,’ 8th March, 1804. 

49. Aulacodus Sirindernianus .—A head of this from Uganda. 
This animal was given to mo alive by the King of Uganda. I 
never met with it in a wild state, though it is commonly 
caught by his hunters for the royal table.—J. H. S. 

50. Golunda pxdcheUla (Gray).—•* Proceedings of the Z«x>logical 
Society,’ 1»64, p.67, pi. xiii. Common in Unyamezi. Coloured 
sketch by Grant in the collection of tbo It. G. S. Seen also in 
Usui. “ A striped field-mouse.” 

51. Georychus pallidas (Gray), up. nov. —Mole-rats, swarming 
at un altitude ot 4500 feet, where our camp was pitched at 
Karagweh, near some wild fig-trees. Their fur was remarkably 
close und thick, and varied in colour, from black to brown-and- 
white. The Georychus is considered a fetish animal by some 
of our followers. 

52. Georychus albifrons (Gray), »p. nov. —Fur ashy grey, 
with u large white spot on the forehead. 

t 53. Balhyeryua sp. —Speke’s coloured sketch in the Royal 
Geographical Society much resembles Peters’ illustrated species 
of this, but Speke’s figure has a straight tail an inch long. 

54. Jerboa (killed 22ud October, 1861, with the heel of my 
shoe).—Bottle-nosed, with long hind legs of fur, pretty pincheJ- 
in toes; size* small; colour that of an ordinary rat. 

55. Sciurus ornatus (J. E. Gray).—‘ Proceedings of the 
Zoological Society,’ 1864, p. 13, pi. i.' 

56. Sciurus jlavivittis (?). —25th October, 1860: “Shot 
a small squirrel with white longitudinal stripe along each 
upper side. I found it up a tree in Usagara.” 1 have no doubt 
it is this species figured in Peters’ ‘ Mozambique.’ 

57. Sciurus pallialus (?).—9th December, 1860: “ Saw 
a neat little squirrel of the ordinary colour. I suspect it was 
this species figured in Peters’ ‘ Mozambique.’ ” 

58. Dogs (called “M’boa”).—The breed commonly seen is 
the Pariah of India, either red or white, very rarely' of two 
colours, but the African animal was seldom heard" to give 
tongue. They are affectionate, and will whine if their master 
be away. The Wa^anda are passionately fond of dogs, which 
they steal or even buy for 300 cowries, and lead them ubout 

z 2 
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wherever they go, carry in? them on their heads across streams 
and hunting with them. They, and the peopie at Karagweh, 
geld their hunting dogs. A coloured sketch, by Speke, of n 

2og is in the collection of the K. G. b. ,, 

50. Foxes were heard often at night, and our followers 
thought their bark an ill omen. Saw one the size ut a jackal, 
whicfi Speke called the “Silver Fox.” Ho had a remarkably 
graceful figure, with long neck and long black elegant tail. 
General colour was dark, but in the dusk he seemed to have 
a white chest. His bark was like that of a small dog. 

00. Otoeyon Lalandii (Smith).—Shot m Ugogo, while foraging 
alone in the jungle.—J. H. 6. Sketch, by Speke fa R £. K 
“ Bitch fox in milk; shotUgogo, Nov.; weight, b* , ,, Jl' 

Fur a mottled mud colour; muzzle. i»aws, and tail black , ears 
long, erect, coarse, and tipped with black. 

61. Felis Leo (Linn.).—“ Lions were abundant all along the 
route we traversed, though not often met with. In Uganda, in 
particular, there were many complaints of their ravages. 

.7 II S The natives kill them in traps inado so that a 
n"uml>er of logs fall and crush them; but, while at lvamgweh, 
the Kin" ordered us not to shoot at them, as he consideredthem 
to have grown from worms out of the bodies of deceased kings, 
but this restriction did not exist where this Wahnma race were 
not in power. For instance, in Unyamen, the bultan encourages 
the killing of carnivorous nnimals, and when a dead one is 
brought in there is great rejoicing; all the fat is preserved ns 
medicine, or used in making brotherhood, and the paws, jaws, 
and tail of the animal are tied over the doorway of the £>»*tan, 
who alone is allowed to wear its skin. Many instances of cattle 

and men killing were seen or heard of. 

62 Felis sp- —The skin of a leopard was brought for sale at 

Minings, on the 12th April, 1861. The ajoU were of the 
ordinary shape, but jet black and shining. , ,. . 

63 Felis serial.— u The Princes of Uganda wear the skin of 
this animal as a royal badge. This kitten was given me alive 
bv a native of Unyoro, under the condition that if it Jed the 
carcase was to be given back for his dinner. —J. H. b. I he 
Sultan of Karagweh sometimes wore the skin of a cat, the fur 
of wliieh was thick and handsome, with dark lines at the back 

of the neck, then spotted all over. 

64. Felis so— One evening, at Kazeh, a wild cat, the size of 
our tom cats, bounded before me through the hush; lie had 
a barred skin and tail. Again, at Ukum, a similar animal was 
observed one morning with deep brown bars upon its body. 

65 Felis chaus.—“ Found near Minings, concealed in a rut 
on the road. ’—J. H. S. At Ukuni the village drums always 
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boat the assembly on the arrival of any animal of the feline 
order. A lynx, known to kill cattle, nnd even buffalo, was 
carried into the village by two men on a pole. He was no 
longer than our English fox, but of a reddish dust colour, with 
indistinct spots; head that of a perfect cat, white rouud the 
eyes and on the belly; tail remarkably short, stumpy, and, 
in death, curled over the back like that of a cur dog; legs 
stout nnd thickly furred ; ears tipped with black hairs, ami black 
in colour with a mixture of white. On his arrival, the Sultan, his 
Sultana, and a second wife, sat rouud the dead animal with 
the people around them, n lump of serpent's dung was rubbed 
with water into a paste, which the Sultan spotted himself with and 
his two wives on the forehead, chest, tin of shoulders, insteps, 
uud palms of hands. This concluded, dancing is kept up fur 
several hours. 

GG. Jig etna eroeata (native name “Feessee ”).—Shot a male in 
Ugogo. They are numerous, daring, and troublesome, seen and 
heard constancy, running up howling at us even during the day, 
looking in ujam us during night, uud stealing the best of our 
gout bv breaking into our huts; but, though bold, this 
animal is cowardly, and will not attack cattle, os he is afraid 
of being kicked or tossed by their horns. His general colour 
is dingy mud, with very indistinct spots on the body and still 
fewer upon his legs. The muzzle is black, the mane long and 
mud colour, with black-tipped tail. He had two large mammae, 
no testicles externally, and the penis is altogether sheathed. 
His gait is waddling, and he stands much higher at the shoulder 
than behind. 

G7. llerrxata ladius (Smith).—“Seen singly in the wilder* 
ness of MGutida M’Kalee, on the ground.”—J. II. S. 

GS. Herpestes fasciatus (?) (native name “ Goozeeroo ”).—Saw 
a troop of them ut Ukuui. Shot one with bullet, nnd another 
was tearing at the entrails of the dying one when I got up. The 
whole body und tail was ImiwhI across with black. 

G!>. A small red weasel-like animal was observed in Ugogo. 

70. Lutra up. (native naino “Gonjeh,"—Kur.).—Otters are in 
the lakes of Central Africa, and the king of them, a grey furred 
one, is said to live in the Kurugweh Lake; but the common otter 
is said to have black lur. In Abyssinia, those who are allowed 
to wear its skin are men of rank, similar to our knights. 

71. Megaderma frons (Gcoflr.).—One dried specimen. “This 
but was shot flying at Minings. They were numerous, but rose 
singly from the ground ami alighted sometimes in bushes, some¬ 
times again in the grass.”—J. II. S. 

72. —Seotophilus sp .—One example in spirits of a bat which 
Dr. Gray identities as a species of Seotophilus. 
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On the lltli August, in the forest of Ukuni, I started n yellow 
bat out of the trees. 

73. CercopUJucus »p. —An imperfect skin of this; indetermin¬ 
able. “ Tumberi monkey. Numerous in the forest near the 
coast in Uzaramo."—J. ll. S. This specimen was a young one, 
purcliased 13th October, for 3 yards of cloth, from a native. 
Saw several in the forest, where the people hunt them with 
dogs, but they do not eat them here, though the NVasoombwah, 
south of Ukuni, do eat them. 

74. Colobus. —In Uzaramo, observed monkeys, like the Indian 
lungoor in size and appearance, taking canters in the forest, 
then stopping in a daring manner. A shot or two made them 
stand up like men. 

75. C'olobus yucreza (?) (Rupp.).—'The tippet monkey was 
never seen alive, but iu Unyoro we saw its skin worn by 
jiorters, and there is no doubt that it extends from the East 
coast to 4° N. lut. They are said to bo numerous on the sea¬ 
board (M’rima). This beautiful animal is said by the natives to 
argue thus : “ People kill me for my skin because it is pretty, 
but I harm no one, I eat no one's grain, my only foot! is the 
surfaces of perfectly entire leaves, so w hy kill me ? ” It is said 
of him that when wounded he tears out the long hair of his 
mane on ptirjiose to destroy his skin ! He is not called a monkey 
(Tumberi), but by some other name. 

76. ArctopUliecm (?).—On the left bank of the Nile, at 2’ x. 
lat., we saw monkeys jumping from tree to tree. They were 
16 (?) inches high, had long tails, grey Imcks, light Ixdlies, 
block faces and eats, with white beards and eyebrows. 

At Modi, in December, while shooting over rocky ground by 
a stream, some lungoor disputed the position with ine, barking 
angrily; they had black faces and bushy heads of hair. A 
fortnight afterwards, in the same locality, saw a herd of barking, 
red-bottomed monkeys, called “Yance,” which my guide told 
me would return a Bpear if thrown at them. 

Monkeys are a great nuisance when shooting, as they always 
pass tho word of alarm to untelopos and other wild animals. 
We heard of people who dwell in trees in the country to the 
west of Knrugweh, and imagine that the gorilla was indicated, 
but we never saw this animal in the land of the Nile. 
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X .—Notes on (he East, North-east, and West Coasts of Yezo. 
By Commander H. C. St. John, u.n\, H.M.S. Sylvia. 

We loft Hakodadi on July 28tli, 1871, beating westwardly; 
but owing to the strength of tho current (averaging 6 knots) 
on the 3Uth found ourselves one mile to the east of our starting- 

K int. Having refilled with coal we started again from Hako- 
di and proceeded east, passing Cape Yerimo during a thick 
fog, the ship drifting westward about one mile per hour, and on 
the 3rd August anchored in Akishi. Started early on tho 
following morning, ami reached Nemero the same evening. 

Left Nemoro for Shibets. As soon as Notski Spit was 
reached, tho ship boing on new ground, I carried a lino of 
soundings to Shibets 11> miles from east end of spit, keeping 
close to the Yezo shore. I believe, however, there is a channel, 
with 6 or 7 fathoms in it, farther out. Shibets is the last 
settlement previous to rounding the north-east cape, Sirotoko. 
At this place there aro 280 Ainos and 50 Japanese; salmon 
fishing is carried on, but no cultivation is attempted. 

At day light on the 8th wo proceeded west to Abusiri, 
rounding Cape Sirotoko, whose real portion is about 30 miles 
south-east of that shown on the Admiralty Chart. At Abusiri 
a considerable river runs into the bay, tho country round is 
covered with wood, principally deciduous trees. The settlement 
is composed of ubout 150 Japanese and Ainos engaged in 
salmon fishing. 

Beached Moinbets, a small fishing-station (about 54 miles 
W.x.w. of Abusiri), on the 10th, uud Cape Soya on the 11th, 
where we anchored ofif the settlement, outside the reefs, which 
extend a great distance along the bay, but not fur off shore. 
The remains of the Rattler were still visible. 

Left early on tho 12th and proceedtd to Kisiri Island, 
intending to remain there until the south-west wind blew over. 
The water for a considerable distance off Uupe Nossyab was 
much discoloured, and 5’ less salt than the pure sea water; 
evidently influenced by some large river. 

Quantities of drift wood, trees, and refuse, were floating in 
the discoloured water, uud particularly along the line of contact, 
doubtless brought down by tho river from inlaud. The south¬ 
westerly wind living away, aud tho weather generally clearing 
up, wo proceeded on, passing Taruri sands at midnight, and 
arrived at Otarunai at 1 r.M. on the 13th. 

Otarunai is the port for the Iskari salmon fishery; about 
60(H) tons of this fish are dried and shipped for the soutliern 
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C >rts. Herrings are dried and boiled down for manure. The 
iv is capable of being turned into an excellent harbour, by 
means of a breakwater, stone for which abounds in the locality. 
Lskari is a settlement about 18 miles east by water, and 20 bv 
land; situated at the mouth of the largest and finest river in 
Yezo, of the same name; measuring from 200 to 300 yards 
in width for a considerable distance, with about 10 feet of water 
on the bar; inside, and along the sandy ■bank of the river, 
there are 6 or 7 fathoms. 

Satspro, tho new capitul of Yezo, at present consists of about 
100 wooden huts or nouses. It is 24 miles south-east from 
Otarunai, and 20 miles south of lskari. It took me 4 hours 
to go from its situation to the river by boat, down a partially 
natural and partially artificial stream. A new road is being 
made to Endermo Harbour. The country is jierfectly wild, and 
entirely covered with fine timber, hard wood, oak, etc. The 
soil is rich, and the lower slopes of tho hills well adapted for 
agricultural purposes. Almost anything would grow and llourish; 
potatoes, beans, millet and wheat, are already grown in small 
patches of ground in the villages. 

Wo left here on the 22nd and proceeded round tho coast to 
Iwani, passing a fleet of over 100 junks, bound south, laden 
with fish; there were as many more at anchor in the bay, and a 
number at Yoitchi, 10 miles west of Otarunai. 

The coal mine at Iwani is still being worked by 80 hnnds, 
and appears to have been open about five years. I do not think 
it can ever pay, there being no means of gotting the coal away. 
The tramway is in good order, aud small quantities are shipped 
off in junks when opportunities occur and weather permits. 
The bay is entirely open to tho southward and westward, and 
there is no indentation, or bay or creek which could bo formed 
into a harbour, however small. A few junks were squeezed in 
between tho rocks in one or two places, but they draw little 
water, and make fast to the rocks ; neither are they particular 
about being bumped a bit. 

We left at 7^ r.M. for nakodadi, and arrived there on the 
21th. 

In the south-west parts of Yezo 1 feel sure anything in the 
way of agriculture would answer well; the growth of wild 
plants, and particularly grasses, is marvellous. There are situa¬ 
tions about Otarunai, Iwani, and Satsporo well adapted for grain. 
The little wheat that is grown is cut before the middle of 
August. Several kinds of roots answer well. Wood and good- 
sized timber abounds, both hard w ood and pine. 

The north-east und east coast I do not think would answer 
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for farming purposes, being washed by the cold stream from the 
north. Fish and timber exports, however, would both pay along 
this coast. 

The summer months are short, and the sun is generally 
obscured by fogs. 

The west coast is under the influence of the warm stream; 
the east, north-east, and south-east, as far west os Cape Yerimo, 
under that of the cold. 

Cool is found on the surface at Saru, Sutsini, and Sirunoki 
on the south coast, and Uromoki on the west coast; but worked 
only at Iwani, west coast; other minerals are said to ubound. 
If they do, the Japanese alone know of their existence. 

Want of harbours, or even anchorages, is the great drawback 
to Yezo. The extent of coast line is about lOOO miles, and 
ulong the whole of that distance there are only Hakododi and 
Endermo on the south-west, and Akishi on the south-enst, that can 
be called harbours, llumunaku is on anchorage, Nemoro is but 
an anchorage, and from Nemoro to Otarunai, a distance of 
420 miles, there is nothing in the shape of a harbour. A vessel 
may anchor at one or two places, provided the wind is off shore; 
under such circumstances little could be done in tho way of 
exportation should the island become of any importance. 

Otarunai is at all times safe, and might be made an excellent 
harbour. There is no place between Otarunai and Hakododi 
which can be used ns an anchorage, except Sutsini and Kogera 
Island, and thero only under favourable circumstances. Con¬ 
sidering Otarunai us a harbour, there are then four nlong tho 
1000 miles of coast line, namely, Hakododi, Endermo, Akishi, 
and Otarunai; and three anchorages possessing good shelter 
—these are Hamanaka, Nemoro, and Sutsini. 

None of the places I visited in tho Eust had ever seen Euro¬ 
pean vessels even pass tho coast, except some years ago, when 
a vessel went once or twice to Nisibets, and a steamer passed 
into the Straits of Yezo, and proceeded to Nemoro; the Sylvia 
is the first man-of-war, and almost the first ship, that has been 
round Yezo. 


South-East Coast of Yezo. 

On May 5th, 1871, H.M.S. Sylvia left Hakodadi for the 
eastward. Cajio Yerimo was ] Missed at midnight. It is pro¬ 
bably as much as 15 miles out of positiou, as laid down on our 
cliurt (Kuril Islands, 2405), but is correctly shown on tho 
Japanese chart of this island. 

Akishi, or Cape of Good Hope Bay, was reached in the after¬ 
noon of the following day. This bay is 18 miles to the east of 
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its position as shown on our chart, and about 2 miles south in 
latitude; but is cornet, according to the Japanese chart, not only 
in position, but in delineation. A meridian distance was taken 
here. 

The Japanese have a settlement at this place, consisting, 
according to the statement of the head official, of 40 Japanese 
and lt>0 Aims*. Fish of numerous kinds—salmon, herring, llat 
fish, and a very white silvery fresh-water fish, about 10 inches 
long—abound. The salmon do not come into season until 
August and September. 

Some of the fish are dried, but the greater portion are boiled 
down for manure, which is seut south. Seaweed cutting and 
drying commences in July, lasting three months, during which 
time fishing is almost susjiendcd. Junks bring provisions 
during the summer; overland there is a path to Llukodadi, 
whicli place can be reached in about 17 to 20 days. 

The cultivation of rice was commenced, but entirely failed; 
nothing elso lias been attempted until this year, when about 
a quarter of un acre has been planted with common potatoes; 
they were not put in the ground until the end of May. 

* Notwithstanding the inducements of a house, money, and 
free living being held out by the Japanese Government, these 
people canuot be got to migrate so far north, dreading tho 
cold season. I am given to understand many die from cold 
during tiie severe and lengthened winter. 

The Japunese, contrary to their usual custom, live a great 
deal on unimul food, not only here but ut the other places 
we visited; deer abound during the winter months. The Ainos 
appear to be in abject slavery to the Japanese. Money is 
seldom used, wages being paid in kind. The head man informs 
me the ex|>euditure on the part of the Government last year 
amounted to ll,h00 dollars, against which exports (fish and 
seaweed) brought in 15,000 dollars. I very much doubt this 
statement; probably, like most Japanese accounts, it is according 
to what suits the individual, without the slightest regard or idea 
of truth. 

The country, from a little to the westward of Akishi, 
suddenly becomes perfectly fiat in appearance, as if the higher 
ground had been sliced off, so very even and level dots it 
look. It is in reality nothing but a repetition of small hills 
and valleys, with streams aud rivers running in every direction. 
In height it is 250 feet, gradually lowering eastward. The 
whole country is covered with wood, mostly deciduous trees, 
mixed with spruce, fir, and yew. Of the deciduous kinds I 
collected fourteen or fit teen—oak, birch, walnut, aud hazel are 
the most numerous. Hardly any of these trees grow large 
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enough to make timber, except the spruce pine. This is, how¬ 
ever, owing to the tangled mass the wooas are in. Trees of 
all ages lie strewed over the ground, heaped one across the 
other, covered with moss and lichen of long and wild growth ; 
wild currants raspberries, and creepers are the principal under¬ 
growth, with again underneath this a rank, coarse, bamboo 
grass. The country is at present in its wildest, most tangled, 
and impenetrable state. In places there are immense lagoons 
and swamps, the swamps overgrown with rank strong reeds and 
hazel shrubs. The soil is made up of decayed wood and 
leaf-mould, and is very rich. The rock is universally conglo¬ 
merate. 

At the head of the bay is a large lagoon, with a good- 
sized river running into it; the lagoon is very shallow, almost 
dry at low water. The river is pretty rapid, and comes from 
tho north-west. Oysters abound in the lagoon, also other 
shell-tish; and numerous species of water-birds, waders, and 
divers, congregate in great numbers over this well-adupted 
locality for them. 

The' climate of Akishi is far more moderate than after 
rounding the east cape. In the middle of 3Iay snow lies in 
great heaps, hard and thick, but principally where it hus been 
drifted into deeper dins and sheltered nooks; still tho whole 
country was very humid from the melting snow, small streams 
running in places where otherwise it would be quite dry. 
Here frost sets in hard in September, and snow fulls soon 
afterwards, which shortens the summer considerably. 

The Japanese here, certainly in appearance, look the picture 
of health, and very much as if tho rigorous climate agreed with 
them. 

The coast Udwcen Cape Ycrimo and Akishi. a distance of 
nearly 90 miles, stretches about north-east from the cape, 
slightly curving back, then trending more to the eastward; there 
is not even an indentation along here. Junks do anchor during 
a westerly wind a little to the north of 3erimo. 

Kusuri, a Japanese settlement ‘20 miles west of Akishi, is 
situated at the mouth of a river. There are about fiOO Japanese 
and rather more Ainos here: the usual thing, ti>h and seaweed, 
being the produce of the place. A vessel can anchor off the 
settlement if the wind is off shore, or between north-west 
and north-east, but not otherwise. Considering this I my a 
good anchorage, and believing it to bo the only place towards 
tho east end of Yezo which could be termed such, I decided 
to make a plan of it. Leaving officers and men to do so, I left 
on the 12th of May, when the weather appeared to have 
settled, and reached Hamanaka the same day. 
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Hamanaka .—This is the next settlement, 13 miles cast of 
Akishi. It is a largo open bay, except for an island running 
across the southern jwrt, and which forms the anchorage inside it. 
There are more Aiuos and Japanese hero than at Akishi; tho 
same produce, fish and seaweed, and no cultivation. Snow lay 
iu greater quantities than at Akishi. It blew hard for two 
days, so much so, that I was unable to laud except ou tho 
evening of the 13th. 

Cape Noyshap .—On the 14th, Sunday, being fine, the Sylvia 
left, and at noon was abreast Capo Noyshap, the east caj>e of 
Yezo (Nossyam or Broughton), which is 17 miles south-west of its 
position on tho chart. It is a rocky, rugged-looking point, 
nearly 40 feet in height. From Akishi hero the land is a most 
gradual slope, aud of exactly tho same aspect, except that there 
are larger patches of the couutry with ouly the rank bamboo 
grass growing on it. The trees are more stunted, and very much 
twisted and weather-beaten, appearing ns if swept out of the 
perpendicular by the strong westerly winds. Tho islands to the 
eastward of the cape are similar in appearance to the mainland, 
and look very much as if in former ages they were part of tho 
island of Yezo. For a distance of 3 miles due south of the cape, 
and along tho land for sevenil miles west of it, are reefs and 
rocks in every direction. 

Yezo Strait .—There is a clear pass, of about 1} mile in 
width, between Cape Noyshap and tue nearest reefs off it. But 
from here (these reefs) stretching east and towards the islands, 
appearing connected with the islands, and, in fact in every 
direction, are reefs and rocks, both under and above water. 
The islands being so low and flat, are seen at no great dis¬ 
tance. The nearest island to the cape, the most northern one, 
is 5 miles off, the southern 7 miles. A more ngly or dangerous 
pass and locality could scarcely be found, being, as it is, open to 
the Pacific, and constantly enveloped in dense fog. And tho 
currents, both strong, aud unknown for certainty as to direction, 
add to this rugged cape dangers which had better bo shunned 
by proceeding further east, und passing between the large and 
high island Skotan, and the most easterly of this low flat group. 

There are ten islands in this group, Skotan making the 
eleventh. The easternmost one from tho cape is 20 miles dis¬ 
tant. Skotan is 20 from this one, leaving a good passage 
between of 20 miles in width. Skotan (Chicotuu on sheet 
240o) hus n few Japanese settled ou it. Also Sibuts, the north¬ 
western one of the group, hus a few settlers. Fish and seaweed 
are the only two exports iu Yezo. These islunds abound with 
seagulls, albatross, and other birds. 

As soon as the cape is passed, the strait of Yezo is entered. 
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Tho Sylvia reached Nemoro about 3 P.M. ; it is nearly 15 
miles almost due west of the cape. Its position (on sheet 2405) 
is more than 22 miles to the north-east of its real locality. A 
meridian distance was taken to this place. 

The anchorage at this settlement is capable of giving fair 
shelter for one vessel of small size, besides some junks, which 
make fast to tho rocks on the island, that running ucross tho 
bay, forms the anchorage inside it. As this is tho only place 
in the east extreme of lezo with any pretensions whatever to 
an anchorage, and being a Japanese settlement, 1 made a plan 
of it. 

On tho 24th of May I took a line of soundings across the 
straits, taking tho course from the Jnjianese chart, which 
includes Kunasiri Island. Immense masses of llouting ice 
blocked up the northern entrance of the straits. The north¬ 
east cape of Yezo was almost entirely covered with snow, 
and on Kunasiri Island quantities still lay in detached 
heaps. 

Tomare or Kunasiri Island is similar to Yezo, producing 
wood, principally oak and birch, but, except in places where 
there happens to bo shelter, the trees reach scarcely 20 feet 
in height, and appear then to be twisted to all kinds of shapes; 
the tops blown oft. Spruce pine is of some sizo in the valleys. 
The same coarse bamboo gross flourishes as well as it does 
in Yezo. 


Iimen Bay is open to tho south and south-west; it is very 
shallow, but regular in depth. There are about 150 Japanese 
and Ainos in the settlement. Seals and ducks are very plen¬ 
tiful along the shores of the low spit forming the eastern side 
of the tiny. The south-west point of Kunasiri Island was fixed 
astronomically. 

No/ski. —27th May. To-day, being fine, I took a line of 
soundings across to Notski, a curious nook-like, sandy spit 
running out from the Yezo shore on the western side of the 
strait, and from here to Nemoro. The soundings give a very 
irregular bottom. 

Between Nemoro and the north-east cape, Sirotoko, there 
are three settlements, all under the Governor of Nemoro. The 
Japauese surveying officers have been employed surveying this 
part. 

On the 2nd of Juno the Sylvia left, anchoring that evening 
at Hamanaka, aud returning to Akishi tho next day ; sights 
were obtained on the 1st I went to Hamanaka to fix" it astro¬ 
nomically, bringing a line of soundings from Nemoro to Akishi. 
Considering the weather experienced, the survey of the last- 
mentione l bay hail got on very well; but every available hour 
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had to be taken advantage of, both previous to my return 
und after, the fogs becoming more frequent and ot longer 

duration. , , 

The Governor of Nemoro is a man of consequence, and, 
unlike Japanese generally, is energetic and clever. He has 
made sketches and even plans of the whole of his jurisdiction, 
and for three years noted regnlarly the climate, chuuzo of 
seasons. durutiJn of ditto, winds. &c. 1 have more confidence 

in this man than in any Japanese I have yet met. 

From mv own observations, the current flow’s through the 
north-east straits, between Yezo and Kunasiri, always running 
to the southward. The temperature of the water was Jr, 
averno’o in Mav, both at surface and bottom, from Cape 
Koyshap to Yer'imo it flows west along the coast Temperature 
36^* to 37°, both at surface and bottom. The colour of the 
water is uniformly of a brownish tint. It was generally 40 
when soundings were taken. This cold current, constantly 
flowing up against the coasts of this island, causes, even in 
latitude 42 3 to 45°, the climate to be rigorous and the summer 
short. The sun having great power during June, July, and 
August, soon heats the land, consequently an easterly wind, 
which is cold, coming off the Arctic waters, with a temperature 
of 37°, invariably brings a fog. Whenever we have had the 
wind from the south-west to north-east it lias, almost without 
exception, brought fog. West to north-east winds, or off the 
land, clear the fog off’ in a very short time. , 

Temperature of the atmosphere during May varied lrom 
70° to 30°. In this month we had most severe weather, both 
at this place and Nemoro. 22nd and 23rd, a strong westerly 
cale, veering round to north-ei.st, and bringing snow the entire 
country being covered to a depth of 8 inches, fierce and 
sudden winds lasting for half a day, then shifting and dying 
awav, or springing up from another quarter, were frequent, 
the' thermometer on many occasions below freezing-point. 
The winds were very cutting,"and rain fell to a very considerable 
amount, with the wind from any quarter. Great quantities of 
floating ice drifted through Yezo strait, brought down, probably 
from tie coasts of Sagalien, with the current. 

Snow fell on four davs at least; rain on twelve; and twelve 
days were foggy; south-west was the prevailing wind, ibe 
Governor at Nemoro states, that, during June, July, and 
August, frequently for three weeks at a time, be has novel 
seen the sun, so constant are the fogs. At this place and 
Kusuri the head men agree in stating, until the frost comes 
in September, they usnally have about three fine days a month, 
without fog, during the eutirc summer months. 
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On the 2nd of .Tnne snow still lay on the "round at Nemoro, 
and the north-east cape, Biro toko, which is high land, retained 
great quantities for a considerable way inland. The summer 
is now commencing, 13th June, and by all accounts is over 
about the first week in September. The sun during the summer 
being usually obscured by fog, is a very great drawback to any 
agriculture. Grain, rice, beans, and a few other seeds have 
been tried by the Japanese. Mustard appears to be the only 
one, however, that came to anything. This was at Kusuri. 

At Nemoro hard frost sets in in September, and snow falls in 
October. The strait is frozen over in great patches by December. 
There appears to be no spring. The snow disappears by the 
end of May, and by the first week in June summer may be 
6aid to have arrived. The buds burst immediately, the first 
flowers show out; good and rich grass springs up (while von 
look at it); the early trees are green in a few days; and so 
sudden is the transition that it appears almost incredible. 

There are no mines or mi no mis known to exist, except at 
Syknbets, a little west of Kusuri, where coal is procurable from 
the surface. 

Birds and animals appear to pay Little regard to the seasons, 
reproducing their species early in May; the former sitting 
on their eggs surrounded by snow. The principal fish found 
in the eastern parts of Yezo are herrings, which are in in¬ 
credible numbers. The temperature of the sea being below 40’, 
which does not agree with the temperature the same fish are 
found, on our own coasts, in 54° to 58°. Salmon aro not so 
plentiful os on the west coast; these fish are not in season until 
the end of August; fiat fish arc not sought, but are common. 
The mode adopted for procuring herrings is simple enough: a 
long straight net is run out from the beach, where the water 
is shallow, at about 300 yards distance is a large square bog, 
similarly set, and arranged as the stake net for salmon in 
Scotland. Tliis fish is both larger and coarser than that found 
in our own waters, and tasteless in comparison. The JajNinese 
do not understand salting herrings, boiling them down for 
manure being the chief wav of gain. 

Both government and private firms have fishing conqinnies 
sent to all these settlements, and, as far as the quantity offish 
goes, there is ample field for very many more than at present 
are engaged in it. 
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SUMMARY OF WHAT HAS BEEN CONE SINCE THE Sylvia's 

, LEAVING HAKOCADI, INFORMATION GAINED REGARDING 

Climate, Seasons, Ac., and Soggestions relating to 
the Survey of the Coasts, besides other Particulars. 

A meridian distance was taken to this place, Akishi Pay, 
and a complete survey of the port made. It is, without excep¬ 
tion, the only place or locality which is a port, and to which a 
vessel can make in stress of weather, if blown to the eastward 
'when proceeding to Hakodadi, and which is not unlikely to 
happen during the winter months; also if proceeding to the 
eastward round Yezo, it is an excellent place to have on your 
lee if caught in a south-east gale, or to wait during fogs, pre¬ 
vious to starting east, and if the coast of Yezo is to be surveye I. 
It is now a starting-place, and n rendezvous for coal, Ac. From 
here the Sylvia proceeded, as close to the coast as possible, to 
the next settlement, where there is an anchorage, a distance of 
13 miles. 

From here to the next cape, east 15 miles, as close to the 
coast as prudent, and on to the east cape of Yezo, Noyslmp, 
20 miles further, rounding this dangerous cape, pa-sing between 
the reefs, visible above water, and proceeded to Nemoro, con¬ 
sidering it as the principal Japanese settlement, and only place 
that can be called an anchorage, anywhere in the east extreme. 
I fixed it and surveyed the bay. From here, took a line of 
soundings across to Kuna-iri anchorage, and fixed south-west 
point astronomically, back to Notski or Yezo, and from Xotski 
to Nemoro. These soundings, being to nnd from the south-east 
and south-west extremes of Kunasiri Island, nnd across the 
strait at different parts, proved at any rate that no regular 
shoal extended off the southern end of Kunasiri, and also that 
there is a passage or channel through this strait; this, how¬ 
ever, will be shown and remarked on sheet now in construction, 
and remarks for directions, returning from Nemoro here, with 
sights and soundings the entire distance. From here I take 
sights back to Hakodadi. 

Nemoro, as well as this place, being now properly fixed and 
surveyed, is another place as a starting-point for detailed work, 
and a rendezvous for coal in bad weather, Ac. 

On the 14th June, having fortunately got sights the previous 
day, the Sylvia started, and reached Cape Yerimo the following 
day. The fog clearing most opportunely, I remained here, 
fixing the cape astronomically, and examining the cape and 
reef off ditto. A line of soundings, and constant current obser¬ 
vations, were brought from Akishi here (Hakodadi) previous to 
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starting west. I intend proceeding to Enderrao Harliour, which 
lias been surveyed hut not fixed. 

Climate .—May was a cold, raw, and boisterous mouth; frost 
and sno.v were frequently experienced. To this time in June 
it 1ms been very much finer, but foggy as much more frequently, 
lasting five days at a time. In the beginning of the month, 
heritage was as far forward as it Is in England ubout the first 
week in April; but, as previously stated, when once commenced 
it rapidly progresses. 

The shortness of the summer, and the cold winds which 
prevail during the few months constituting that season, besides 
the. almost perpetual fogs, would render any attempts at cnlti- 
\alien, it not impossible, at least very unprofitable; wliat has 
been tried has failed. Hoots would probubly answer better than 
grain. The soil is good, but damp. .Salting fish might be 
enlarged upon to any extent, and would prove most lucrative. 

The increase of population nt these settlements appears to bo 
brought about but very slowly and tardily, the Japanese disliking 
the hard winter, and cold fogs of summer. In winter they do 
nothing; sleep like their neighbours the bears, which animal is 
common. All the Japanese I have conversed with wish to 
return south. 

i he Japanese chart is, comparing it with proper observations 
and fixed positions, very correct ns far as the coast line goes, 
and islands lying off it. What they do not appear to lay down 
on their charts, or maps more properly sneaking, are reefs or 
dangers not seen. Soundings and plans ot good anchorages are 
required; but for all purposes at present, nnd likely to be so 
for many years to come, a detailed survey of the coast would 
be u great waste of time and lubour. The Jn|inncse chart is 
quite sufficient for ull present purposes. European .vessels 
(having no business to call them this way) never proceed east, 
or visit any of these small and insignificant settlements; a* 
few junks during tko summer carry oft' all that can be ’"ot 
together of dried fish and seaweed. A sheet of the east cape, 
which would necessarily include the islands and reefs off it and 
them, would take probably two entire seasons to complete, 
thn >ugh months being wasted by fogs and bad weather. 

Unless this part of the world took an entire revulsion, nnd 
changed from a rigorous to a moderate climate, nnd mines 
were opened, and ports formed or turned up where there are none 
now, it would be useless, us well as a waste of time, money, and 
labour, to commence any detailed work. Itnasian tnen-of-wnr occa¬ 
sionally pass cast of Yezo, but always take the passage between 
Kunasiri and Itunip, or Staten Island; and doubtless this is 
the wisest and best course. The dangers off Cupe Novshap 
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and the group of islands mixed np with reefs, rocks ns they are, 
besides those extending some miles off the cape itself, parti¬ 
cularly to the southward, cause this narrow pass round the capo 
to be most dangerous, and fogs coming on suddenly add much 
to these dangers. If a vessel once gets within them in making 
for the pass, and becomes entangled in fog and bad weather, 
she is placed at once in imminent danger. The currents also 
are strong, and whirl ronnd this cape nnd among the reefs. 

The governor at Nemoro promised most faithfully to erect a 
beacon 20 feet high on the cape, which will enable a vessel to 
pick it out with certainty, which at present is very difficult, 
even with a complete sheet of the strait, cape, reefs, Ac. This 
will never be u pleasant place to make, in a vessel; but if any- 
detailed work is to be done of the eastern part of Yezo, this I 
should first recommend. The other coasts are regular and 
even, with deep water off them, and arc well delineated on the 
Japanese maps. 

Translation of tub Govkrnok of Nemoro’h Notf.k on 

Weather, Ac., di king Three Years’ Residence there. 

“ It begins to snow, end of October. 

“ The snow disappears by May; it is 2 feet deep all over the 
ground during the winter. 

“ The sea freezes a long way out. 

“ The ground is frozen Lard to a depth of 2 feet, and remains 
so up to June. 

“ The Japanese never can wear summer clothes. 

“ Fog is constant all the summer. 

“Radishes, turnips, and potatoes will grow. 

“The current is always running through the strait, coming 
from the north-east, and it never runs the opposite way.” 

I think these few remurks can bo depeuded on. This man is 
both energetic and clever, and has made Nemoro what it really 
is, a small but flourishing settlement, although at present com¬ 
posed of only a few huts and houses. 


XI .—On the “Ruined Cities" of Central America. By Cuptnin 
Lindesay Brine, r.n\, f.r.g.s. 

At the time of the Spanish Conquest the Indian races of 
Central America appear to have uttained to a very singular and 
remarkable form of civilisation. The cities that now lie hidden 
in jungle and forest were then densely populated. A powerful 
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priesthood occupied the numerous temples and monastic build¬ 
ings that are found all over Yucatan, Guatemala, Chiapas, and 
Mexico; a fixed and mild form of government was established ; 
the people wore employed in agricultural or State labour ; 
methods of symbolic language were in courso of construction 
and improvement, and hieroglyphics were in use to express 
astronomical data and the principal meteorological and political 
events. It is much to be regretted that the discovery of the 
American continent occurred before the aboriginal inhabitants 
had sufficient time to derelope their growing civilisation. The 
iotteenn and cognate races that then occupied Southern Mexico 
Ceutr “ provinces do not appear to have been long 
settled there when the Spanish conquerors overran the country, 
and destroyed for ever any hope of the Indian race ever 
becoming one of the influential and civilised races of the world. 
In the United States and in Canada the destruction of the 
Undian tribes has not had the same political consequence, for 
these would have been now, wliat they were in the sixteenth 
century, with all the vices and virtues of their unsettled and 
savage natures. \\ liat races preceding these were the mound- 
builders of the Mississippi and Ohio vallovs cannot with 
certainty lie known, although it is probable ‘that they were 
branches ot the race that raised the mounds in Guatemala. 
Iho ruined cities of Central America undoubtedly represent the 
highest condition of civilisation to lie found in the northern 
contiuout, and therefore it is of the utmost imiiortnnce that 
these evidences of architectural and scientific knowledge should 
be thoroughly investigated. From time to time accounts of 
some of these ruins have reached Europe, but usually in the 
vague form consequent upon the exaggerations of the Spanish 
historians, ami it was not till the last century that any trust- 
worthv reports were made upon them. Palenque was then 
officially surveyed by Captain del Rio, under the directions of 
the bpunish Government. Since then other partial discoveries 
have lieeu made, especially by Do Waldeck, but for a complete 
and exhaustive report upon all the ruined cities known to exist 
in Ceutral America and Yucatan, wo are indebted to that most 
accurate traveller, Mr. John L. Stephens, an American, who more 
than thirty years ago, carefully investigated the subject ; and I may 
here state that, having myself visited many of the cities ho de¬ 
scribes, I can testify to the perfect fidelity of his report, and the 
accuracy of the drawings made by tlio artist who accompanied 
bun, Mr. Catherwood. It is very remarkable that all these ruins 
evidently the work of one particular and exceptionally civilised 
race of Indians, should only be found in a very limited area. None 
exist in South America, and none in that part of the continent 
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commonly distinguished ns North America. They all Ue within 
the tropics, between the 12th and 22nd parallels of north lati¬ 
tude, and are chiefly adjacent to the Mexican and Honduras 
iniUs, or in the plains on the east of the Cordilleras of Central 
America. On the western or Pacific slopes and plateaus, within 
the same parallels, are also remains of ancient fortifications and 
sacrificial altars, but these are of a less elaborate type, and are 
allied to the Aztecnn structures of Mexico. All this section ot 
America is so interesting and so little known that, in tuo spring 
of 1870, after quitting the Mexican ports on the Pacific, I 
decided to endeavonr to cross the continent in a line from west 
to east (from the Pacific through Guatemala to the Atlantic), 
in such a manner as would enable me to examine m detail 
the mixed populations and conditions of the lands between the 
Cordilleras and the Pacific—the central plateaus, with their 
aboriginal Indian races and ruins ; the region almost entirely 
unknown, inhabited by those unbaptized Indians called the 
Candones, near which lie the ruins of Ocosiugo and 1 alonque ; 
and, finally, to conclude the journey by traversing lucatan, 
visiting the strange ruins with which that country abounds, and 
emerging on the northern coast of the peninsula at Sisal, where 
I hoped to find a vessel to convey me to Cuba or New Orleans. 
Such was the outline of the journey I proposed to attempt, nnd 
which, after much difficulty and fatigue, and some slight danger, 
I was able to complete. In this paper, which is necessarily 
very brief, and cannot, therefore, embrace any of the daily 
incidents of my travel, I shall confine myself to the notice of 
certain principal subjects—the chief problems which the races 
and ruins of Central America present for solution. 

The great physical features in Central America are the ranges 
of the Cordilleras, which stretcli, without a break, northwards 
through Mexico into the United States and British Columbia, 
where they are known as the Rocky Mountains. To the south t hey 
dip to a low level at the Isthmus’of Panama, and then rise again 
into the Andes of South America. The high range immediately 
adjacent to the Pucific is known in Guatemala and Southern 
Mexico under the name of the Sierra Mndre, and this consists ot 
a most remarkable chain of volcanoes, which rise sharply in 
continuous succession to heights of from 11000 to lb,00U feet. 
Behind this volcanic range are the great, elevated tuble-lands or 
plateaus, placed at an average level of 4000 to 5000 leet above 
the sea, and these, again, are crossed in all directions bv high 
ranges or spurs belonging to the central ridge. These diffi¬ 
culties of communication qre further increased by the volcanic 
nature of their formation. It is evident that the whole ol this 
portion of the continent has been subject to most tremendous 
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earthquakes. Long. deep, perpendicular rents occur at fre¬ 
quent intervals, tmversing the plains for several miles in length, 
and often exceeding fifteen hundred feet in depth. Then there 
arc met with occasionally large, deep, natural pits, evidently^ 
formed bv some subsidence beneath. These nre not nnsimilar 
to a class of geological phenomena known in the United States 
nndor the name of sinks, and which made their apnearance in 
the State of Missouri, and particularly in the neighbourhood ot 
Saint Louis after the earthquake at New Madrid in 1812. 
There are also several lakes, yet unfuthomed, which deepen 
abruptly from their shores. Earthquakes are becoming less 
frequent, and no serious shock has been known since the (Inal 
destruction of the ancient city of Guatemala in 1773. There is 
n singular circumstance connected with an earlier destru -tion 
of this city which deserves notice. The ancient capital was 
situated between two largo volcanoes; one known as the \olcan 
dc Agua, and the other as the Voleau do l'uego. The former, 
which is about 14,000 feet high, was supposed to be extinct; 
the latter, which is above 15.000 feet high, was occasionally 
active. In 1541, in September, the Voleau do Fuego showed 
signs of activity, and then began a series ot subterranean shocks 
which alarmed tho inhabitants for the safety of their houses; 
but still nothing unusual was expected, and there was no appre¬ 
hension of loss of life. Hut, in the middle of tho night of the 
11th, the extinct volcano of the Agua gave indications of some 
terrible subterranean movement, and suddenly there poured 
down from the summit or upjier slopes of the mountain a vast 
torrent of water, which, sweeping down with irresistible velocity, 
swept the greater part of the citv into utter min, and drowned 
thousands of tho inhabitants. There have been many theories 
started and abandoned which have endeavoured to explain this 
extraordinary event, l’erhajis the probability is that a small 
lake, or a considerable volume of water, had been lying dormant 
m the crater, and that this became suddenly thrown out by 
some subterranean action of upheaval. 

Tho present I'acitic seajiort of Guatemala is Sari .Tose, a 
completely exposed roadsteud that has been lutely preferred to 
that at Istapa, a few miles further down the coast I or 30 miles 
after quitting tho coast the road pierces the tropical vegetation* 
and dense forest-growth of the -Tiernis Calientes/* or Hot 
Lands, the name given to tho low country lying between the 
Cordilleras and the sea. On emerging from this the road 
ascends to the plateaus of the interior, before which the huge 
volcanoes of Eire nnd Water stand like a gateway, and finally 
enters the citv of Guatemala, on a broad table-land 4000 feet 
above the sea, and 70 miles from tho coast. In jiassing over 
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this distance, the vegetation of the country presents great 
changes. In the low coast lands the vegetation is altogether 
profuse and tropical, while on the plateaus it becomes scanty. 
It is instructive to notice which are the tribes or races that 
love the tropical climate of the coast, and which are those that 
prefer the nigh lands of the interior. On tho low lands the 
inhabitants are chiefly of the mixed race, known under the namo 
of Zumbos; that is, a cross between tho Indian and tho African 
negro. It will be remembered that, for many years after tho 
Conquest, the Spaniards introduced great numbers of negroes 
into their Central American colonies, and these remained and 
thrived, and eventually intermarried with the native Indians. 
These Zarnbos have produced a numerous and physically strong 
race, but the original negro blood in their veins impels them 
to shrink from labour and cold, and thus their huts are found 
chiefly among the palms and plantains, and tropical vegetation 
of the Tierras Calicutes. It is, however, a singular tact, that tho 
two most remarkable men that Central America has produced 
since' tho revolution lmvo been Indians with negro blood in 
their veins. The President Carrera was one, nnd berapio Cruz, 
the leader of the hist Indian revolt, was the other. Juures, 
once Jndge of tho Supreme Court, and ultimately President 
of Mexico, was a pure Indian. On the eastern slopes of tho 
Cordilleras the natives are usually pure Indians, but yet 
not absolutely of tho aboriginal stock of the country. In the 
various invasions made by tho Spanish generals, they bronght 
with them as allies large numbers of Mexican Indians of the 
Aztec and Tlaxcalan tribes, und these liavo introduced many 
customs and superstitions which rightly belong to Mexico. It 
is only iu the interior, and in the secluded valleys among the 
mountains, nnd in the districts adjacent to tho ancient ruined 
cities, that the descendants of tho aboriginal Toltecun race are 
to be found; and these can be truced partly by language, partly 
from u peculiar type of feature, but chiefly by the wonderful 
persistency with which they retain certain ancient superstitions 
and certain household usages. This is a subject beyond tho 
limits of this pajier, and it is only necessary to remark here that 
there is quite suflicient evidence to enable it to be clearly 
assumed that the descendants of those advanced races which 
raised tho temples of Palenque and Uxmul, und which built tho 
fortresses und mounds of the interior, are still existing in their 
neighbourhood. 

The modem city of Guatemala is situated in the centre of a 
great plain, which happens to abound with earth-works and 
tumuli of ancient Indian construction, similar iu character to 
those of tho valley of the Mississippi. Nothing can exceed the 
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beauty aiul convenience of the situation, and the Spaniards 
have taken care to reduce the danger from earthquakes by 
placing it more than 30 miles from the volcanoes. The earlj 
capital, known under the name ot the * Antigua Guatemala, 
still remains, but its cathedral and houses are rent by earth¬ 
quake. The coffee-plantations are numerous and highly pro¬ 
ductive, and there are everywhere evidences of considerable 
prosperity. There is a small European population, formed 
partly from the diplomatic corps, and partly from the coffee 
planters nnd their agents. There are also some descendant* 
from old Spanish families, but the majority of the householders 
are of mixed descent All the greut labour is performed by 
Indians, who are seen thronging the roads at sunrise, carrying, 
by means of bands or straps passed round their foreheads, heavy 
cargoes of vegetables, fodder, com, fruit, anti coffee. Before 
the Spanish conquest there were no horses in America, nor any 
beusts of burden, und there can be no doubt but that all tho 
work of porterage was perlormed by men as it is now; and it ls 
a great proof of the way iu which habit predominates, that on 
no part of the continent has that ancient system changed. 
Central America now abounds with mules, the animals above 
all others most fitted for porterage; and yet the native Indians 
never use them for that purpose. The whites use them largely, 
but the ludiuns conserve their old ways, nnd their children are 
tmined from the earliest youth to bear great weights. In the 
United States and Canada it is observable that their Indians 
give all the labour of porterage to the women of the tribe; the 
men never carry any burden. It is the reverse with the Indiana 
of Guatemala; with these the carrying of weights, and all labour 
of that nature, is entirely performed by men, and the women 
only jierfonn the duty which strictly belongs to their household 
•work—the carrying of water and the grinding of com. Ihis 
unvarying distinction in the habits of the northern and ceutral 
races 'is v. ry remarkable. The city of Guatemala contains a 
large cathedral and numerous churches, which, ou saints’ duys, 
are thronged Uv Indians from the surrounding country. Here, 
as iu other parts of Central America, religion forms the chief, 
and indeed only, bond of sympathy between the whites, the 
hall-breeds and'the Indians.’ Iu all’ other respects the Indians 
are as oppoafed as they were on the first arrival of the Spaniards, 
and still retain a deeply-rooted aversion to them. Throughout 
mv journey I found the Indians in revolution—in Guatemala, 
in' Mexico, und in Yucatan. They still fight bravely, but with 
the same want of discipline and combination as in the sixteenth 
centurv. I have already oliserved that in the same plateau 
with the modern city ure’to be found evideuecs of ancient earth- 
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works. These are but slightly known, and have never, I 
believe, been properly examined. As I had but lately con¬ 
cluded an examination of the great mounds and fortified posi¬ 
tions in the Ohio and Jtississippi valleys, it was of the greatest 
interest to find that I was in the midst of an absolutely similar 
class of constructions; these being equally imposing, equally 
open to conjecture and theory, more numerous, and, I think, 
rather more ancient. The only attempt that has been made to 
examine the mounds scientifically was under the directions of 
Carrera. One of these, which was nearly equal in height 
and magnitude to that known as the Grave Creek Mound in 
Virginia, was cut through from the top to the bottom; and a 
singular discovery was made. A lurgo granite grinding-mortar 
was fonnd at the base. This was highlv sculptured and orna¬ 
mented, but, in other respects, it was absolutely identical with 
those now used by the Indian women for grinding their maize 
or corn ; and, what is still more worthy of note, it is also pre¬ 
cisely similar to a mortar I found in an ancient Indian sh> 11- 
mound in Upper California. The earth-works and sacri¬ 
ficial altars connected with these mounds show a similarity 
of plan with the stone structures of Palenque, but they are 
much destroyed, and are difficult to trace accurately. So little, 
however, have these works been changed in modem times, that 
I found them still strewn with fragments of obsidian arrow¬ 
heads and lances, such as were used during the early wars 
between the Indian tribes before the introduction of iron. 

Four great highways converge at Guatemala city; one leads 
to Mexico, another to the Republics of San Salvador ami Costa 
Rica; a third goes direct to the Pacific coast; and the fourth 
traverses the Northern Cordilleras, and terminates at the I.ake 
of Peten. From this lake an Imliun track runs through un 
almost unknown region into Yucatan. In order to visit the 
ruins of Palenque and Ocosingo which lie far away from any 
of these main roads, I found that it would be most convenient 
first to reach the frontiers of Mexico, and from these strike north 
by the Indian trail over the Cordilleras and through the forests 
of Tabasco. This route, although dangerous and difficult, gave 
the advantage, by making occasional detours, of visiting various 
Indian ruins in tbe interior, and enabled me to trace by degrees 
the affinities of language and customs of the people ; and also 
to trace the connection between the ancient forts and religions 
earth-works of the interior, and the stone cities near the Atlantic 
coast On the 30th January, 1870, after having overcome 
the difficulties of obtaining good mules, trustworthy guides, 
and useful provisions, lor which I cannot sufficiently thunk our 
English Charge d'affaires and the kind-hearted European com- 
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m unity, I left Guatemala, and on the Sth of April I reached 
Si-al on the northern coa»t of Yucatan, having 1 in the interval 
crossed the continent in the direction of the track traced on the 
map. After visiting the Antigua Guatemala and the adjacent 
volcanoes, I turned north warn to visit the ancient residence of 
the lvnchiguel Kings at Patinnmit, now called Tccpan Guate¬ 
mala. At Patinnmit. as at other Indian fortresses, the Indians 
chose situations of great natural strength. The great volcanic 
chasms, which occur so frequently all over the country, oiler 
roost excellent defensive positions. Patinnmit is a portion of 
the surrounding table-land, hut is completely isolated from it by 
a deep chasm or Barranca, which surrounds it; this chasm is 
about 700 feet deep, 300 yards wide, and has perpendicular 
sides. In fact, it answers the purpose of an enormous ditch 
surrounding a fortress. The approach is made by a zigzag jwth, 
cut down on one side and up on the other. 

St. Cruz Quiche, the fortress of the Quiche Indians, is simi¬ 
larly isolated. On the fortified plateau of Putinainit there yet 
remain evidences of walls and earth-works, together with 
several burial or sacrificial mounds; the Indians of the adjoining 
village hold an annual festival there, but, strange to say, they 
have not the slightest traditions, and are entirely ignorant of 
the origin or usages of their predecessors. On leaving 
Putinainit. I diverged across the Sierra to visit the Lake 
Atitlaii. and on reaching the edge of the western slopes 
witnessed what is probably the most magnificent view on the 
continent. The lake itself is a Inrge body of water lying 
quietly in the heart of a wild mass of volcanic mountains. Two 
enormous volcanoes, fully 10,000 feet high, rise up on one shore, 
and the range of the Sierra Madre rises abruptly on the other; 
while all the country around is covered with active and extinct 
craters. This region of Guatemala has never been scientifically 
surveyed. After visiting the shores of the lake, I proceeded 
northward to St. Cruz de Quiche. In crossing these high lands 
it is observable that the Indians dwelling among the mountains 
arc much darker than those on the plains, and, indeed, it may 
be laid down as a general law, that throughout Central America, 
the colour of the natives varies according to the height above 
the sett, and in a manner entirely opposed to what would natu- 
rallv be expected. The skin of those who dwell in the highest 
and coldest regions is almost black, while below in the warm 
valleys, and near the coast it is of a pule copper colour. The 
mountaineers are also much more superstitious, and still worship 
their ancient idols. 

The ruins on the plateau of St. Cruz de Quiche are numerous 
nnd well preserved. The plan of the structures and altars, and 
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their relation to the cardinal points is the same as at Guate¬ 
mala, ami the same os certain portions of Palenque. It is tpute 
evident that they were eutirely for religious purposes, and con¬ 
sist of enclosed courts and pyramidal nltnrs. 1 he walls and 
bnildings of the enclosures are destroyed, and only their truces 
are left, but the altars remain. These are of the usual form, 
and are composed of stone and rubble, nnd cased with slabs ot 
pumice-stone. They vary from 30 to 50 feet in height, and aro 
ascended by broad steps. Idols of stone and terra-cotta are 
found among the ruins, similar to those still worelnp|>ed by the 
Indians in the adjacent mountains. 

The dialect of the Quiclics differs in several important points 
from that commonly spoken in their neighbourhood. But the 
fact is, that, with ail Indian tribes, the absence of written lan¬ 
guage brings to pass in time great differences in the usual con¬ 
versational language, so that it frequently happens that within 
a comparatively limited area, tribes whose languages are clearly 
traceablo to a common, and not very remote, origin, ure yet 
uuable to converse with each other. 

After leaving St Cruz Quiche 1 left the main road, and fol¬ 
lowed nu Indian trail or bridle-path, in onler to enable me to 
pass through remote villages, lying ajiart from tho usual lines 
of travel; and it wus interesting to observe how unchanged the 
natives were in every respect, nud how accurately the state¬ 
ments of the early Spanish historians represent tho truth. Now, 
as then, they have no cattle, und live simply upon Indian corn, 
black-beans, and cocoa. The women are naked to the waist, 
and the men rarely wear more tliun a cloth round the loins. 
Tho same system of village caciques remains in force, and the 
somo customs regarding tenure of property. In one respect 
only have their customs changed: betore the conquest the 
In dians were polygamists, and usually hud from four to twelve 
wives, according 'to their wealth un<l position. The Spanish 
Government have rigidly put down this system, and enforce 
with great watchfulness the law of monogamy. 

In the region through which 1 was travelling, so rarely is a 
white man seen, that on approaching the villages, men, women, 
and children, would come out and crowd around my mule and 
implore a blessing, and lift up their heads that I might touch 
their foreheads, and in the evening, when the mules were un¬ 
packed, and we were quartered for the night, the sick were 
Drought to be cured. 

After crossing the frontier, and entering Mexico I proceeded 
northwards to Ocosingo, near which exist the remains of an 
ancient stone city. The track skirted the mountains within 
whose recesses dwell that mysterious nnd unknown race called 
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the Cnndones, or Unbaptizcd Indians. Rumours have reached 
the frontiers from time to time of strange sacrificial rites—of 
extensive stone cities—of great opulence in gold and silver— 
and of a tall white-robed people of superior uppearance and 
intelligence. 

Various individual attempts have been made to enter this 
forbidden country, but without success; and men have returned 
with fabulous accounts, magnifying the unknown into the mag¬ 
nificent. I had occasion subsequently to know something of 
these Candones, and I believe them to be simply the descendants 
of refugees from Yucatan, who tied to these inhospitable moun¬ 
tains when their ltouses were burnt, and their altars were destroyed 
by the Spanish invaders. They are, in fact, a simple agricul¬ 
tural race, who, in their mountains follow the rites and usages 
of their ancestors, and who have cut themselves off from com¬ 
munication with the outer world, to avoid contact with the 
hated white race. 

To what extent they perpetuate the custom of ruising stone 
palaces and altars, or continue the old system of human sacri¬ 
fice is of course utterly unknown, as no stranger has ever pene¬ 
trated bevond their frontier. 

At Pafenque groups ol" wild-looking and shy men of this 
long-haired, white-robed people came occasionally from their 
homes to sell cocoa, beans, und cotton, in exchange for certain 
European products, which find their way inland from the 
Mexican Gulf port of Tabasco. 

At Ocosingo, a Mexican town which lies at the foot of the 
Locnndon Mountains, I was strougly urged to help in organizing 
au expedition to penetrate this unknown country. Thirty volun¬ 
teers enrolled themselves, and othors promised to join Irom some 
adjoining villages; but the permission of the Mexican Govern¬ 
ment hud to be obtained, together with a contingent of regular 
troops, and the time at my disposal was too limited to allow me 
to wait for all these arrangements. 

However, I am strongly of opinion that a survey should bo 
made of all this unexplored country ; but I doubt of its success, 
unless thoroughly organized by the Mexican and Guatemaltecan 
Governments. Such au expedition would be most interesting 
and valuable, and no better field for energy and novelty exists. 
It onght to tempt the faculties of all enterprising Englishmen. 

The ruins of Ocosingo are of the same date and character as 
those at Paleuque, but are much inferior in extent and mag¬ 
nitude. Leaning ugainst the ruined walls of the convent 
at Ocosingo is a very perfect specimen of an early Indian 
stone idol, whose hack is covered with deeply-cut and well- 
preserved hieroglyphics. These I carefully copied, in order 
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to conumro them with those I expected to find at Palenqoe Of 
Uxmnl. It has always been a hope among philologists, that 
some tlnv the mvstery of Hie Mexican and Paleuquian characters 
will be cleared a wav, and that a clue will be discovered to their 
meaning Unfortunately, it is quite impossible that anv 
bilingual tablet can exist such as that found at Rosetta which 
tmve^the key to the Egyptian hieroglyphics, an«l therefore it 
only remains to ascertain whether there is any frequent recur¬ 
rence of similar signs sufficient to form a base for theoretical 
assumptions. My own slight investigations are not hopeful, for 
I think the hieroglyphics are too scarce for any use nil 
generalization. Still, oh many of the altar slabs, and on several 
idols, there are inscriptions in which similar characters are to 
be found; and perhaps it is possible that n careful examination 
of all ruins, and good photographs of their hieroglyphics, might 
furnish useful data for comparison. With respect to the 
affinities between the Palenquian and Mexican hieroglyphics 
which have been so much denied, it seems to me impossible 
for an impartial investigator not to admit that great similarities 
do exist, in fact, there can be no doubt but that the builders 
of the ruined cities of Central America and the builders of the 
<neat altars and Teo-calli of Mexico were originally of cognate 
races under slightly different conditions of civilisation, lheir 
religious ceremonies and sacrifices were of the same nature, 
amf their astronomical knowledge was based upon similar calcu¬ 
lations. That their spoken languages wero different presents 
no difficulty to those acquainted with American Indians of allied 
stocks, with whom a few hundred years of time and one hundred 
miles of distance, suffice not only to completely change the 
languages in common use, but even to make it almost impos¬ 
sible to trace their philological relationship. 

Between Ocosingo and Palenquo the path or track first 
ascends the northern spur of the Cordilleras, and, on reaching 
the summit, abruptly descends in a straight line over rocivs, 
gullies, and mountain torrents, to the bottom of the Atlantic 
slope. A journey more terrible in its fatigues and difficulties 
than this descent is not easily imagined; and it is rendered 
more trying by the unbearable oppressiveness of the atmosphere. 
The forests and jungle are so dense, that there is no opening 
for the circulation of air; the trees and creepers crowd and 
close overhead so as to exclude sun and sky ; and beneath, the 
thick undergrowth, matted und interlaced bv creeping plants, 
presses and hems in on every side; and this is combined with 
tropical heat and a moist tropical vegetation. The Indians pre¬ 
serve a slight trail by cutting away with their machetes sufficient 
of the jungle to allow space for a man to jniss ; but this trail 
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rapidly becomes choked after the rains, and is further made 
impassable bv the decay and fall of the forest trees. Fortu¬ 
nately in this jungle there are no tigers of sufficient size to cause 
danger, and the serpents which the country is said to abound 
with prefer the plains and the stony recesses of the ruins. On 
arrival at the village of La Palenque, I engaged three Indians 
belou'dng to the place to open a path to the ruins which are about 
six miles distant, and after taking two days rest we followed 
up their track, and reached the great building called the palace. 
Here, in one of the corridors, the hammocks were slung and 
preparations were made for a lengthened visit, l’alenque lies 
more deeply buried iu the forest than ever. Since Stephens s 
visit in 1840 no further attempt has been made to explore the 
ruins, and they have been left to be hidden by the rapid growth 
of tropical vegetation. So completely have the ruins becomo 
part of the forest, that no parts of them, no temples or altars, 
ure seen until absolutely touched. Trees grow out of the steps, 
walls, and roofs, as closely and luxuriantly as elsewhere, and the 
courts and quadrangles are concealed by huge plants and grasses 
over 12 feet high. The labour of examination is thus made 
very great. On my arrival I found that the Indian guides had 
opened out the steps, the quadrangles, and many of the carved 
slabs, and thus the palace was fairly open. In a similar way 
they subsequently cleared the way for an exammutiou ot all the 

other buildings. . _ i 

The term “ cities,” as applied to Palenque. Oeosingo, Uxmal, 
Chichen-Itza, &e., is a serious misnomer. The ruins found in 
these places are almost exclusively structures raised for religious 
purposes, and their existence in such colossal forms proves how 
greut was the power of the priesthood and chiefs, and how suner- 
stitious ami servile were the masses of the people* file chief 
stone building of Palenque, commonly called the palace, but 
which, from its construction, its quadrangles, corridors, and 
alls, has more the character of a large monastery, is built upon 
a raised platform, and is related in design and dimensions to the 
chief structures at Uxmal in Yucatan. Around the palace are 
five urtiticial mounds, with an average height of from 50 to 60 
feet. Tho mounds are rather steep, and seem to have Ix-en at 
one time faced with steps made of squared slabs of limestone. 
At the top of each of these mounds is a small temple or altar. 
In all, the same plan of construction is followed; all too aro 
built with some reference to the cardinal points, particularly tho 
east. Tho paluee and the altars are built of slabs of limestone, 
brought from the adjacent hills. The extent of ground covered 
by theso buildings and mounds does not exa>ed 800 yurds 
square,or less than half a mile in all directions from the palace; 
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and in fact none of the ruined sites much exceed or come within 
these dimensions. Palenque ami the other ruined structures of 
Centrul America should be considered and traced in the same 
manner as a large modem convent. The Spanish churches in 
the same region with their quadrangles, courts, and conventual 
establishments attached to them, are only another form of the 
same general religious idea. It is quite probable that a large 
population once dwelt near their temples; and there are evi¬ 
dences of stone bridges spinning the stream that runs by 
Palenque which support such u theory. Such a population 
would nave dwelt in huts similar.to those now used by Indians— 
huts thatched and made of a sort of cob, like our Devonshire 
cottages. These would of course soon fall into ruins and 
crumble into dust. In Yucatan, in places where, since the 
conquest, thousands of huts have been Known to exist, and when 
the country was known to be teeming with population, not a 
vestige of habitations remains—nothing save great mounds, and 
altars, and temples. The same is no douot the case with 
Palenque. Great care, however, should be taken with respect 
to assuming any data of population because of the prevalence of 
these mounds. About 20 miles from Palenque I found numbers 
of them evidently much more ancient than Palenque, and in 
positions like those in parts of the Mississippi valley, which, 
being subject to overflow (or at least to floods reaching their 
liases), did not admit the supposition of a surrounding city. These 
mounds, now alluded to, are only in appearance conical tumuli; 
but the fragments of hewn stone on their slopes, and the occur¬ 
rence} of idols, are evidences that they were of a similar character 
to those at Palenque—Pulenquo being, in fact, the chief of the 
religions structures of that region. 

It is beyond tho purpose of this paper to enter into details 
respecting the construction of tho buildings, and therefore I 
shall only briefly draw attention to certain problems suggested 
by them.’ The fi rst of these is the much-vexed problem resjiecting 
their antiquity; and this, in tho absence of all tradition or his¬ 
tory, has to be examined through the evidences of tho buildings 
themselves. These are still in a very perfect state of preserva¬ 
tion. In tho palace tho colours ou tuo stucco are still unfaded, 
and the angles or edges of such of tho walls as are composed of 
rubble and mortar are still quite sharp, and in no places have 
the roofs fallen in. But then there is evidently a singularly 
preservative diaracter in the climate, for I found the names of 
Stephens, and Catherwood, and Pawling, which were written 
apparently with a bit of charred wood on the inner surface of the 
entrance archway, as fresh as when first done in 18-10. It has 
to be remembered, that the great destroying agents of ruins do 
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not exist in the tropics, viz., frost ami thaw; but, on the other 
hand, there have to be considered tho action of tropical rains, 
and the action of tropical vegetation. After examining tho con¬ 
dition of the outer walls, and also the roofs, out of which grew 
trees as tall and wide-spreading as any in the forest, I came to 
the conclusion that these agencies were certainly injurious, but 
also certainly protective; for in many instances walls and towers 
have been saved from falling by the twining and grasping of the 
roots and creepers wrliich in some instances form a strengthening 
net-work. It must bo admitted that it is difficult to form a 
decided opinion, but tho evidence, as far as it goes, is against a 
great antiquity. The age of Palenquo may be partly estimated 
ov the ages of the temples in Peten and the southern districts 
or Yucatan: these are of tho samo character as those of 
Palenque, and were certainly iu use when tho Spaniards invaded 
tho country. Palenquo was then deserted, perhaps owing to 
famine, uud it is evident from its stylo of construction that it 
was built at an earlier period. In fact, with perhaps the 
exception of Oeosingo, it is tho earliest of ull the ruined 
cities of Central America; but, even allowing for this, it is 
not necessary to assign it an earlier date than a few 
centuries before the Spanish Conquest. Another most diffi¬ 
cult problem to deciuo is, how the builders were able to 
chisel out of the very hard limestone their idols and their 
engraved figures. Nothing can be fiuer tlian their sharpness of 
outline, depth, and clear definition; and yet with what instru¬ 
ments were these canal ? Their only metal was copper, and 
their sharpest weapons were made from obsidian. \Ve must 
suppose great labour, care, and time. The raising of the 
enormous platforms on which to build their central buildings 
are evidences of a great labouring class, and a great subservience 
to their idols and their priesthood. In my journey through 
Yucatan, I was more struck with this fact than in Central 
America. Tho power of the priests and caciques, and the terrors 
of the sacrificial altars, where so many human beings wero 
daily offered up as sacrifices, and w here the surrounding popu¬ 
lation daily saw the bleeding hearts of the victims tom out and 
dashed before the idols, wero of such a nature os to render that 
population servile and cowering. There was doubtless a time 
when the Yucatan Indinns must have been chiefly employed iu 
raising altars and earning lienvy blocks of stono from great 
distauces for their temples and platforms, a service very similar to 
that which the Egyptians were forced to perform when building 
the Pyramids. Yucatan is a small province, not fertile, and not 
sufficiently watered, and subject to famines, and yet it absolutely 
abouuds with these so-called ruined cities. Uxrnal is not the 
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most important of these, although the best known; and yet 
Uxmal represents incredible labour. The mere platform upon 
which the great Casa del Gobernador is built w at the summit 
500 feet square, aud is raised to a height of 50 feet. I ho 
adjoining great altar, called “ the House ot the Dwarf, is placed 
60 feet above the plain. The carvings out of the solid stone 
which oover the face of all the buildings at Lxmal and other 
Yucatanese temples represent the highest point to which the 
skill of the American Indian race has ever reached ; and the 
structures themselves are evidences of very considerable archi¬ 
tectural taste and ability. The descendants of the builders 
still exist in various parts of Yucatan. Even a few of the 
descendants of their caciques are yet in the south of the pro¬ 
vince. All of these bear the unmistakable features ot the race. 
Near Palenque I met with two Indians, the last of their 
fainilv, who traced an unbroken descent from the ancient 1 alen- 
q uian's, and these had those same remarkable features as are 
represented on the bas-reliefs of the palace.. The descendants 
of the labouring population which dwelt in these provinces 
when the ruined cities were flourishing still remain there, 
and are probably not much changed in character. \> herev er 
I have found them in secluded villages, under the govern¬ 
ment of their own native headmen, they are honest, mud, 
simple, and intelligent. The most remarkable fact, with all is, 
that they have not the slightest traditions of their juist history , 
and they have even forgotten the incidents of the Spanish 

invasion. ... . . ... 

There is very much that is interesting in the country ot which 
this paper is so briefly treating (not only with respect to the 
ruins and the history of the past, but also with respect to the 
present inhabitants, their habits, customs, and superstitions), but 
these cannot be sufliciently discussed within the present limits. 


XII .—Account of the Island of Minicoy. By Captain J. P. 

B.VSEVI, It.E., F.K.OJJ. 

MixlCOV (strictly Minukai) is a small coral island, dividing the 
bth and 9th degree channels in 73' east longitude. In shape it 
somewhat resembles a crescent, the concave part facing the 
north-west; the total length is about Gi miles. Ike northern 
half of the island is verv narrow indeed, being in no place more 
than 200 yards broad, but the southern portion is wider, and 
averages GOO yards; the greatest breadth is not more than 
IU0O C yards. The lagoon is on the west side, and has a 
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maximum breadth of .‘H miles; the reef which encloses it on 
the west is always bare at low water. The depth of water 
inside is very variable, but probably does not exceed 8 or U 
fathoms; towards the southern end the lagoon is very shallow. 

The principal entrance is at the north-east extremity, where 
there is a depth of 12 feet at high water. There is no surf ou 
the bar at any season, but the channel is narrow, and there is a 
nasty cross surf on the eastern (island) side, which has to bo 
avoided. There are three anchorage grounds, where vessels 
•drawing too much water to enter the lagoon can lie; none, 
however, are good. The Sir John Latcrence anchored in about 
15 fathoms off the. north-cast end of the inland, but there is 
merely a narrow rocky bank here, and it would be unsafe in bad 
weather. The best anchorage during the north-east monsoon 
is on the west of the reef a little below the middle of the island, 
where for a considerable space the soundings do not exceed 
10 futhoms; it is about a quarter of a mile from the reef. 
There is a narrow passage through the reef near, which is 
used by fishing-bouts; it is not more than 12 or 15feet broad, 
aud about 6 feet deep. The third anchorage ground is on the 
east of the island nearly opposite the village (which is, how¬ 
ever, not visible from it), wiiere the depth of water is said to bo 
20 futhoms. There is a good landing-place in fine weather 
close by, the only possible one on the east si le of the island, 
where the surf is always very high. During the Abyssinian 
expedition a steamer from Madras lay here for several days to 
undergo some repairs. There is a verv small detached island at tlio 
south-west end of the main island, half a mile to north of which 
is a third passage into the lagoon; it is of the same description 
as the second one just described, but still narrower. The 
rise of tide, at springs, is rather under 3 feet. . 

The island is elevated only by a few feet above the mean level 
of the sea, and the central parts are, I conceive, if anything 
below that level. Along the east coast, opposite the village, a 
high bank has been raised for protection against any encroach¬ 
ment of the sea, which the present inhabitants say was built 
several centuries ago; the bank is over 20 feet high in parts, 
and extends for quite two miles, if not more. There is a natural 
bank thrown up by the action of the sea, which is difficult to bo 
distinguished Irora what may have been artificially constructed. 
The whole of the island is covered with coco-palms, which are 
tho chief source of wealth to the inhabitants, all of whom have 
their own trees, the rich as many as 2000. Away from tho 
villago, the undergrowth consists chiefly of a prickly bush, 
cal let l in Hindustani “ keora" ( Pawlanu* odoratissimus); it has a 
large white flower of a strong but agreeable scent. The “ keora” 
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is very common along the back waters in Tmvancore, and 1 
have also seen it occasionally in the Deccan on the banks of tanks. 

The village of Minicoy is situated nearly in the middle of tho 
island, on the west side; it is half a mile long, and must contain 
at least 300 houses, arranged in lanes parallel to tho water. 
The houses are invariably built of coral rock, cemented with 
lime, and are thatched with palm-leaves; every hduse stands in 
u separate compound, the divisions of which are of coco-leaf 
matting, and the entrances into the enclosures are shut by a 
hanging mat of the sumo material. There is abundance of 
fresh water on the island, almost every house has a sepurate well; 
it is slightly brackish, but not at nil unpalatable. The people 
asserted that good water could be found close even to the edge 
of the lagoon, but I did not test the truth of this. Besides the 
wells there are a number of good-sized tanks revetted with 
masonry, in different parts of the village. In the northern and 
southern portions of the island, water is ouly found in a few 
places. There never has been, in tho recollection of the present 
inhabitants, any scarcity of water. 

The people are Mahometans, and are of the same race as the 
Maldives; they speak tho same language, called Mulikh or 
Molkee.and occasionally intermarry with thorn. They are now, 
and have been for the last 200 years, under the Kajah of Can- 
nanore, having voluntarily placed themselves under his rule to 
obtain protection against the Malabar pirates who used to molest 
them. The population, which exceeds 2000, is divided into five 
families or cajtes, viz., Malkoofan, Thuckooroofan, Thuckooroo, 
Kulloo, and Kaviree. The Mnlkoofaus jito the owners of tho 
island, which is supposed to liave been called after their women 
(Mauika, feminine of Manikoofan); the women of this family 
wear a flat flowery gold ear-ring, which may not be worn by 
women of the other castes. Tho next class in rank are tho 
Thuckooroofans; the distinguishing murk of this family is a 
gold wire ear-ring, strung with beads. The women of both these 
classes are to some extent educated. The other classes are 
foreigners; their women wear black thread ear-rings. All 
classes are, in other respects, similarly dressed. The dress of 
the men is tho samo as on tho Malabar coast; the women wear 
a long jacket, reaching nearly to the feet, of a silk material, 
Generally of a dark crimson colour, which is brought from 
Calcutta. 

Tho men of the first two families do no work ; the others work 
as sailors, and fish, but on lund do no labour. Every descrip¬ 
tion of land work is done by tho women, who clear paths 
through jungle, collect firewood, pick up coco-nuts, make coir, 
sugar, Ac. A'c. 
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No man is allowed to have more than one wife, although 
there ore two or three hundred more women than men. Even 
the head man of the island, Ali Malikan, has only one wife, 
although he has no son by her. When strangers come to the 
island the unmarried girls sometimes send proposals of mar¬ 
riage to them; my native doctor, who obtained for me the chief 
part of tltis information, hud an offer of marriage soon after our 
arrival, conditional, of course, on his remaining on the island. 
The two first families only intermarry with each other, also the 
next two families intermarry, but the llaviree can only marry 
amongst themselves. 

The men are excellent sailors; their fishing-boats, which are 
the best I have ever seen on any of the Indian coasts, are very 
fast, though the sails are almost entirely of coco-palm mattings. 
When the Peninsular and Oriental steamer Colombo was wrecked 
on Minicoy iu 18<>4(?), one of these small boats carried the intel¬ 
ligence to Cochin. They have 12 small ships, called u odies," 
which belong to the head families; iu these they trade with 
Calcutta, Balasore, Ceylon, and Malabar. In navigating their 
vessels they use English nautical instruments, quadrants, chro¬ 
nometers, and compute out their |>o>itions by the aid of Norie’s 
Treatise on Navigation. Captain Moresby, when surveying the 
islands, taught one of the meu w ho was in his service, and this 
man, now old, instructs the others and has u small school of 
navigation. The people use English figures, having none in 
their own language. Most of the men speak Hindustani, but do 
not speak much Malayalim or Tamil. The, inscriptions on 
their tombstones are in the Arabic character. At the back of 
the village the people have their gardens, in which they culti¬ 
vate plantains, limes, betel, palms, pan, the breadfhiit and 
papaya, and a few vegetables. No kina of corn or rice is grow n, 
out around a few houses I saw a little “jowari.” All their 
food—rice, dal, ghi, Ac.—is importod. The chief products of 
the island are coco-nuts, coir, cowries, sugar made from coco- 
palm toddy, and salt fish. The coco-nuts, coir, and cowries, are 
generally taken to Calcutta, the salt fish they take to Ceylon. 
It is prepared by being first boiled in two parts of salt and one 
part of fresh water, then dried, and finallv smoked. If buried 
in the ground, it keeps good for years. I tasted a piece, said 
to be two years old: it was nearly as hard as wood. 

The coir in this island is prepared in a different way to the 
mode practised ou the adjacent islands. The husk is soaked 
• in fresh water, instead of salt water, for a month or more, and 
then beaten out with wooden mallets on short wooden planks ; 
it is then washed in salt water and spun iuto twine. All this 
work, from collecting the husks to the manufacture into twine, 
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is done by the women ; the ropes arc made by the men. The 
upper classes buy the coir from the others, giving in exchange 
rice and clothes. The Kajah of Cannnnore possesses the whole 
of the southern portion of the island; his revenue from it is 
entirely obtained from the sale of coco-nuts and from cowries; 
of the latter he has the monopoly. The women collect the coco¬ 
nuts for him and are allowed to keep five out of every twenty 
they collect. The Kajah has nothing to say to the coir, and 
consequently is popular in Minicoy; whilst on other islands 
which belong to him, whero ho has the monopoly of the coir, the 

reverse is the case. . 

There are six cases of leprosy on the island; they live in a 
separate village, about two miles north of the main village, near 
to which they are not allowed to come; they have their own 
fishing-boots. The leprosy is, I believe, of the worst type. The 
other principal diseases from which the people suffer are 
ophthalmia, rheumatism, itch, dropsjr. Some five or six years 
ago the small-pox was brought over in one of their ships, and a 
very large number of people, about 300 1 was told, died. All 
the sick were moved to the small island at the south end of 
the lagoon, and those who died are buried there. A native 
doctor”was afterwards sent over to the island by the llajali of 
Cannauore who vaccinated all the people. '1 his small island is 
used as a sort of hospital for small-pox; any sick an* moved 
there, and tended by persons who have already had the disease. 

The climate of tile island must lie very equable, from what I 
can learn. One very disagreeable peculiarity of the place is 
the legions of mosquitoes, which are the worst that 1 have ever 
met with; they are very small, but very pertinacious, and bite 
through anything. The" natives all sleep in curtains made of 
long-cloth. ’ One of the punishments for ordinary offences is to 
lock up the culprit all night naked in a house. Criminal offences 
are said to be rare. 

There are but few animals on the island. The people keep 
no cows, sheep, or goats, and no dogs. They keep eats, nnd 
have plentv of fowls and ducks. I saw a flight of teal the first 
evening, but never again. To make up for the mosquito plague 
the island is wanting in some of the pests of the mainland; there 
are no tigers or venomous snakes, no scorpions or centipedes, 
and no crows; but the island is overrun with rats, who live up in 
the coco-trees and destroy, it is said, three-fourths of the pro¬ 
duce. The people tried to destroy them by poison, but without 
success, and now they make no efforts to get rid of them. Turtle 
abound, but are not eaten by the people. 
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XIII. —On the Island of Sakhalin. By Colonel Veniukof. 

Translated from the Russian ‘ Voyenni Sbornik,’ by Captain 

Spaldincj, 104tb Regiment. 

Even in the year 1787 Lapevrouse, the first educated traveller 
who observed Sakhalin, thought that this country was an islnud, 
as it was represented bv Kiimpfer and D'Auville, relying on the 
Japanese accounts of Kurafuto. However, for a long time, viz. 
till the year 1S57, it was represented on English maps as a 
peninsula, united with the shores of the A moor country, by a 
narrow isthmus at the place where we now know to be situated 
Capes Mooravieff and Lazareff. The cause of such an error was 
the uncertainty of Broughton, who, in 1797, explored the 
Cluiunel of Tartary, and, having remarked the diminution of its 
depth, and idso the narrowing of the shores from Castries Bay 
towards the north, admitted the existence of an isthmus, or 
sandy strip, where actually exist the straits 4 miles broad. 
The cautious lvrusenstem, though he did not entirely follow 
the example of the English navigator, filled the straits up with 
a shoal, so that the final acceptation of iSughulin us an island, 
entirely separated from the continent, was accomplished in the 
venre 1849 1852, that is, from the time of the hydrographic 
labours of Captain Nevelski, although its figure us an islaud 
was sutlicicntly acknowledged from the time of Lapeyrouse, and 
especially of Kruse astern, of whom the latter fixed and calcu¬ 
lated not less than 27 astronomical points on it. 

The modern topographic, and in j>art hydrographic, labours 
in 8aghalin lielong exclusively to the Russians and Japanese. 
The latter possess a large general man of the islaud, scale ti 
miles to an inch, coni|>osiug part of tlio special map of the 
entire Japanese Archipelago, published by the Tycoon’s govern¬ 
ment. But the Japanese have evidently kept to the littoral 
regions, and not penetrated the interior, which is thus left 
blank. Besides this, the outlines given by them are not always 
correct. The Russians, after Kmsensteru, first visited Sakhalin in 
1807, when Lieutenant Koostofl", w ith permission of the ambassa¬ 
dor Riazanofl’, even took possession of it for Russia. But this 
first step of ours was unsuccessful, for not later than six years 
afterwards, at the time of the captivity of Golovin, we were 
obliged to acknowledge the act of Koostoff’s to be “ unauthor¬ 
ised,” that is, we formally renounced our rights to Saghalin, 
where, meanwhile, since 1780, the Japanese made their appear¬ 
ance. After the return of Golovin from captivity, Saghalin, so 
to speak, belonged dejure to nobody, although, by some strange 
confusion of ideas, European maps continued to represent it as 
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belonging. the northern half to Chinn, and the southern to 
JanniT The mere presence on the island of Japanese was no 
moE for this, for the natives. Ainos and GalluurkB. verejuever 
Japanese subjects, and the Japanese fishermen lived only on 
th’ shores, and that principally in the NiX 

selves in the winter to Hukodade and the ° f "JJJ®* 

The Chinese had even less right to count “l^rt'if^ghal 
their* • their connection with this island was confined to the 
rorevisits of certain traders from the Amoor for the purchase 
o"um Generally the relations of the two East Asiatic powers 
with regard to this island resembled in many points those o 
Russia Norway, and Holland, with regard to Spitsbergen. 
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185o, and of the special War concluded when 

Scarcely, however, had ^ in g^alm, and, among 

the Russians reconstructed th^ Mjem of (he island, at 
other things, settle d did not op poi- this, but, on their 

Aniva Bay. The Japanese for the protection of their 

side, constructed some p> - w . ftttorM l a ] on{ j the shore, espe- 

KSttS:- Their colony 
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Dooi, or Jonquiere Bay. * MooraviefT at Aniva, were 

there. From it, and a so *> q southern portion of the 
executed investigations o made the astronomical 
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connected them with Nikolaie • the Russians made 
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instrumentally and by the eye, both the southern peninsulas, by 
which the Bay of Anlva is enclosed, the eastern shore as far as 
Patience Bay towards the north, the western as far as Crillon and 
Pogobi, the valley of the river Poronai, and some cross-roads, &c.; 
meteorological observations were made in various part by Lager, 
Dobrotvoreki, and others, during.their travels, who added many 
botanical, geological, and ethnographical details to those which 
were alreudy known through the labours of Lapeyrouse, Krusen- 
stem, DavidofT, und Golovin. lastly, the government com- 
mis.'ion, of which Vice-Admiral Skolkoff was president, gave 
some details of the economical condition of Saghalin» which 
comprised a series of investigations, which, although incomplete, 
are sufficient to givo an idea very proximate to the truth. 

Geography and Hydrography. 

The principal series of astronomical determinations belongs to 
Kruscustern and Horner, who determined and enumerated 27 
points from tho existing co-ordinates. Some of these deter¬ 
minations, for instance. Cape Crillon, have turned'out to be very 
satisfactory; others are less trustworthy, because made from a 
ship and with chronometers inferior to the modern ones. Quite 
lately ltashkoff und Staritzki have determined eight more points, 
so that tho position of the island is now well known. Thus we 
know that Sughalin lies between the same degrees of latitude as 
the countries between Kalooga and the Isthmus of IVrekop, and 
hns a length of 514 miles. Its greatest breadth, a little to the 
south of Sertoonai is 78 miles, and its least, at Koossoonai, 17 
miles. Its surface consists of 1085 square miles, i.e. equal to 
the extent of the province of St. Petersburg. The greatest 
indentations of the soil in a horizontal direction are in the south 
and partly in the middle of the islund, where Aniva aud Patience 
(Tanxmia) bays -stretch in. The northern and larger jiart of 
the islund presents an almost exact parallelogram, in length, 
about 288 miles, in breadth 54. Outside the Island lie the 
reef Tiulen, the island Monneron, and the rock Danger (Opas- 
nost). Of these the first and last deserve the special attention 
of mariners, on account of their danger to ships during the foggy 
weather which is so frequent in these waters. With reference 
to the seas which wash the coast of Saghalin, it is very important 
to remark that neither the Pacific Ocean, nor the Sea of Japan, 
nor that of Okhotsk, form here one bay which could serve as a 
harbour for vessels. The two largest inlets of the sea, viz. the 
bays of Aniva and Patience, are quite open to many winds, and 
are too broad to serve as trustworthy roadsteads, so much the 
more that ships can rarely go nearer to the shore than one milo 
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on account of the shallowness of the water. And the small 
inlets—Kooigda, Baikal, Nive, Viaklttoo,Dooi,p’Estainp. Malika, 
Mordvinoff, Lossossin, aud Bousse—are all insufficient in tho 
sense of ports. The northern ones, i.e. the first six, are frozen 
the greater part of the year, and are open to many winds; and 
the southern ones are also not sufficiently protected, as their shores 
are not shelving enough. The best port for the stay of ships is 
Dooi, but it is not sufficiently explored, and is frozen during 
several months. The next in'convenience, Bousse, is united to 
Lake Tabootchi bv a canal 50 feet deep; tho former affords 
a securp asylum for ships: but even this lake is not deep 
enough; and before the mouth of the canal, about the channel, 
on the bar, the greatest depth is 12 feet at high tide. In one 
word, Saghalin, as far as is Known, has not one sufficient harbour 
for even the summer stay of large ships; in winter, to tho 
disadvantages of this sort of shore are added icebergs along 
the shore, i.e. lieaped-up ice-fields, which are formed in still and 
frosty weather ana thrown up on the shore when it is rough. 
Sometimes these icebergs extend tens of fathoms, aud conse¬ 
quently make *it almost impossible to construct artificial har¬ 
bours, whose bulwarks would be subjected to rapid destruction. 

Tho straits between Saghalin and the shores of the Amoor 
country deserve particular attention in the sense that, by their 
nature! the character of the intercourse between this island and 
the continent of Asia is deckled. In the first place, these 
straits are frozen for three or four months in tho year, and, con¬ 
sequently, the possibility of direct communication between its 
shores is openeo, even if the sea were not generally commanded 
by us. Secondly, it is known that the channel of the river 
Amoor, near its mouth, is divided into three branches. Ono 
runs to the north-east, i.e. towards the Sea of Okhotsk, but, not 
reaching it, is lost in shallows; tho second goes straight to 
Saghalin. but also does not reach the Channel of Tart ary; and 
the third alone, stretching toward the south to Cape Lozureff, 
leads to tho Sea of North Japan. Therefore, strictly speaking, 
the straits of Mnmio Kinzo, •> miles broad, must be jwssi'fcel to 
attack from Saghalin ships issuing from the Amoor. Frem the 
Sea of Okhotsk and from the north-west shores of Saghalin it 
would then be impossible to penetrate directly to the Amoor, but 
it would bo necessary to descend to latitude 52° 25, i.e. to arri\ e 
again in sight of Cape Lazareff and then tack round to tho 
north-north-west. Thus, if there is a point in Saghalin which 
may be called the key of the Amoor, it is in the close neighbour¬ 
hood of Pogobi, but Ly no means tlie whole island, w hich only 
commands the Amoor ns England commands the mouths of the 
Seine, Scheldt, and Rhine. On tliis account the Straits of Mamio 
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Rinzo have a double importance, because it is possible to jmjss 
through them to the Amoor, and also to the north-west shore of 
Saghalin itself; inasmuch as northward from these struits goes 
a direct channel from the Sea of Japan into the Sea of Okhotsk, 
a little south of Capo UolovaehcfF, touching the Saghalin shore. 

Topography. 

Down all the length of the island, almost on meridian 143°, 
extends a lino of heights, sometimes attaining the height ol two 
or more thousand feet, but never covered with perpetual snow, as 
might be expected from the severe climate of the locality. I ke 
highest peaks have their summits of bare rock, or covered with 
brushwood. But the majority of the mountains are covered 
from foot to summit by thick forests, in great part of the 
maple class. In the northern part of the island, as far as lati¬ 
tude 50°, the chain, originally forming rocky peaks, afterwards 
spreads out into the country, and forms a more gradual slope to 
both seas, keeping, however, nearer to the Channel of 1 artary, 
*.«. to the west of the mathematical axis of the island. Hero 
it bears the appellation \akazey. Southwards of 51 u or 49°, 
two parallel chains are sharply defined, the western and eastern; 
in the latter of which is found Mount Tiara, which stands out 
prominently umongst the others. But the western chain, as 
a continuation of the Vakazey, but stretching farther south, 
must be considered as the main one. Its slope to the Chaunel 
of Tartary is steep, but to the interior of the island gentle. Be¬ 
yond the' mouth of the river Poronni, to the south, this chain 
is the only one, and runs, now higher, now lower, to Cap© 
Crillon itself, whero it falls abruptly into the sea, as a rocky 
peninsula (the end of Cape Crillon being separated trom the pe¬ 
ninsula by a saddle, wherefore it appears an island at a distance). 
Its greatest depression occurs in latitude 48 J , i.e. facing the jxwt 
of Koossoonai, which is the narrowest part of the island. The 
highest peaks of the southern half of Saghalin are Ichara (4000 
feet), Koshka, and Bornizet. To the south of 47° 20', more to the 
east of the principal ' chain, we find two others, parallel to its 
ridge, which forms a peninsula, ending in Cajie Aniva, also 
rocKv, as Crillon. The saddle between the first ridge and the 
principal chain is occupied by the valley of the rivers .Soos- 
sooi, Takoi, anti Naibooehi. but between the first and second 
ridges is a system of lukes with high banks. 

On account of the unexplored state of many parts of Saghalin, 
we do not know the exact details of its topography, und, among 
other things, we cannot enumerate all the passes through tho 
range which runs along the whole island. Although the insig- 
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nificant height of this range leaves no doubt that it is passable 
for single individuals almost everywhere, yet nevertheless there 
are passes or saddles between the mountains, recognised by all, 
by which travellers pass from the western side of the island to 
the eastern. The most important of them at present is that 
which leads from the post Dooi into the valley of the river 
Poronai, and thence to Koossoonai. Through the first of these 
passes lies the pith, which extends along the river Poronai to 
Tarpenia Bay, and thence by the eastern shore of Saghalin to the 
post Naiboochi, and further, up the river Soossooi. to Aniva 
Bay. The pass of Koossoonai is a very low saddle, where 
carriage communication with the poet Manuyeh could be easily 
established. To the south of it are known the pas3 Belkina 
from Mauka Bay, up the river Lintota, which flows into Lossoss 
Bay; the pass Bel kino-Lopatinski, from the river Koomoonai up 
the' river Naiboochi, and some others in the most southern 
extremity of the island. In the northern part of Saghalin there 
are some cross-paths, which are frequented by our merchants from 
Nikolaieff, who penetrate here to the Bay of Ni and other spots on 
the eastern shore; but these nuths have not yet been explored.. 

The chief rivers of the island, Poronai and Timir, take their 
commencement almost in lat. 50" 10', not far from each other, 
and flow, tho first to the south,and the second to the north, neither 
more than for 100 or 112 miles. They are navigable lor boats; 
but the more known of the two, tho Poronai, has a bar at its 
mouth, so that exit from it is rendered difficult. By means of 
a separate brunch this river communicates with Lake Taraika, 
which, in its turn, is united by u channel with Tarpenia Bay. 

In general, the lakes of Saghalin aro distinguished by this 
peculiarity: that they ure united with the sea by means of 
small, though sometimes deep, channels. We might therefore 
term them in some instances “ lagoons" (?), ns Taraika, Taboo* 
tchi, Koigdu. But lagoons, in the general acceptation of the 
word, are lakes occupying plnins near to tho sou; whilst tho 
lakes of Saghalin are often surrounded by mountainous shores. 
Generally they are basins of very small dimensions, as is evident 
from the following: 

Lake B aikal.23 square miles. 

„ Taraika.28 „ „ 

„ Tabootchi .. .. 15 „ » 

„ Toonaiclia .... 37 „ „ 

Tho last is the largest in the whole island, and occupies a 
space equal to St. Petersburg. Small lakes, belonging to the 
actual tvpe of lagoons, are very numerous in the north-wist part 
of the island, opposito the mouth of the Amoor. 
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Natural Productiveness. 

Schrenck adduces some instances of the former habitations 
of marine animals in places which are no more than 8 or 
10 feet above the level of the 6ea, from which we may conclude 
that the soil of Saghalin has been elevated in the course of ages 
by volcanic action. There are no volcanoes in Saghalin, although 
it forms the prolongation of the Japanese volcanic group. It 
contains rich stores of coal, which confer on it not only a present 
but also a future importance. Deposits of coal are now known 
in the following places: in the extreme north, 10 miles from 
Kooigda; in tho middle and southern parts, near the rivulets: 


UtltlKfe. 

Tonga.51 15 

Kjoospai.51 5 

Minginai. n » 

Choorkumnui. „ 

Near Dooi. 50 55 

„ Kazakevich Bay .. .. 50 18 

„ Vozdvijenie .*19 52 

„ Post Sertoonai.‘19 30 

„ Gulf of Lissoffski .. .. 19 16 

„ Cape Ootakoo.*18 1 

„ „ Oossoo .47 39 

On the river Nayassi .. .. 46 28 


all along the western shore of the island. In the interior, i.e. 
far from the sea, wo know of coal deposits on the river 
Koomoonai (47° 35'), and on the eastern shore, near the river 
Naiboochi, and, it is said, near the Gulf of Ni. Somo ot the 
mines are worked, as for instance, at Dooi and Sertoonai, and in 
the first instance, success is facilitated bv the fact, that tho 
strata of coal from the denudation of the shore near the sea are 
inclined upwards, not downwards, which lessens the affluence of 
water from the ground. The quantity of cool in tho Dooi bod 
amounts to 72,500 tons, from which it is evident, that for 
working out the mine in one year, given a good construction of 
shafts and galleries, from 200 to 300 men would be necessary; but 
it is understood that the total mass of coal in Saghalin will suffice 
for many thousand workmen and many years. As tho pre¬ 
vailing formations in Saghalin are chalk and Tertiary,it is evident 
that, geologically, its coal is lignite; but according to Macdonald 
it contains from 60 to 70 per cent, of pure carbon, and therefore 
belongs to a good class of mineral fuel. In reality, in the ports 
of the Eastern Ocean, only the English, Newcastle, and Cardiff 
are preferred to it; Australian and Japanese coal sell much 
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cheaper, for instance, 5 4 dollars per ton, when Sakhalin coals 
cost 7 or 7J dollars. 

Among the other natural riches of Saghalin, the woods, hunt¬ 
ing-grounds, and fisheries, occupy the first place. The woods of 
Sakhalin are composed chiefly of the Norway spruce-fir, larch, 
Siberian silver-fir, some pines, but mostly deciduous trees from 
the birch to the elm. In the southern part of the island this 
forest vegetation is arranged in zones, viz. from the level of the 
sea to 700 feet elevation, deciduous trees; from 700 to 1000 feet, 
conifers; higher, to 1200 feet, ngain deciduous trees (birch), and 
lastly, yet higher, cedars. The most stately forests are met 
with on the south-west side of the island, where generally 
tho vegetation is finer, containing 550 species of phanerogams 
alone. However, it is difficult to estimate the sale for the 
wood procured from them, as Japan close by is very rich in 
wood, and in the Maritime Province the greater purl of the 
country is occupied by them. Of sawing-mills, pitch and 
paraffine manufactories, meanwhile, there can bo no question. 
As to hunting.it at present composes the chief source of wealth 
to the natives, Giliacks and Ainos. The sable, otter, fox, and 
bear skins obtained by them in the chase are eagerly purchased 
by the Japanese, American, and by our merchants, partly in 
person and partly through the Giliacks. 

Regarding the fisheries, it may be said that they support tho 
native inhabitants of the island, and, besides this, are a source 
of great profit to the Japanese, who imjtort large quantities of 
fish, princii>ally in a dry state. Near the shores of Sakhalin, 
whales and seals also abound; but foreign whalers only catch the 
former; the natives kill tho seals. Formerly seal-catching 
was very flourishing on these shores, and now and then a single 
trailer could obtain as many as a thousand skins on one bunk. 
Now it is hopeless to expect such a take. Seals arc principally 
met with on the eastern and northern shores of the island. 

Organic nature cannot be rich and various in Saghalin, on 
accouut of the climate of the island. In fact, the neighbourhood 
of the Sea of Okhotsk and the cold parts of Eastern Asia 
impresses everything with a very harsh aspect. Even in the 
middle of May snow lies on tho mountains, even in the south of tho 
island, whose latitude is the same as that of New Russia. Ther- 
moinctricnl observations in Koossoonai, the most trustworthy of 
any yet made in Saghalin, show that here, in latitude 48 , the 
mean temperature is found to be 34*70° Fahr., the same thut is 
met with in Finland, itself in latitude G4° 13' (Kakhna), and in 
Norway even within tho Polar Circle. The hottest ^month, 
July, has a mean teinj>ernture not higher than 1)2*37 I ahr.; 
the coldest, January, 14° Fahr, and, with exceptional frosts. 
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31' Fahr., where in the summer the thermometer is never 
higher than 77' Fahr. The harshness of the climate is in¬ 
creased by its extreme dampness, its fogs, and by the abund¬ 
ance of rain in summer and snow in winter. In Ivoossoonai, 
which is situated advantageously enough—for it lies on the 
western shore, looking towards the continent, from which dry 
winds blow — there are 140 wet days and 101 gloomy, ie. in all 
253 dull days in the year, but on the eastern shore the sun 
nppears still more rarefy. Also not unfrequently the rain or 
snow falls for days together, whence in winter immense snow¬ 
drifts are heaped up, and in summer mud is formed which does 
not dry up before the rain which follows falls. It is evident 
that the climate of Saglmlin does not differ much from the 
climate of Archangel; and in this respect the open basin of 
Aniva Bay does not form an exception, for the cold winds from 
the Sea of Okhotsk penetrate freely into it through the saddle 
in the mountains. The spring is very prolonged, as for melting 
the snows, from three to five arsbeens Jeep, much time is required, 
in consequence of which the valleys between the mountains do 
not become fit for sowing till the middle of May. Therefore it 
is impossible to doubt that the population of Saghalin will 
always stand in need of imported corn. This is the case even 
now, when the j>opulation does not exceed 15,000 to 16,000 souls: 
the Russians receivo their com from Russia, around the world, 
the Japanese and Ainos their rice from Japan. Kitchen-garden¬ 
ing, i. e. the cultivation of cabbages, potatoes, and cucumbers, can 
take place; likewise cattle-breeding, at any rate the rearing of 
mountain breeds, provided the pastures were cleared; for there 
are few natural meadows, whilst in the woods numerous insects 
harass the cattle in summer. 

The snows in winter, the rains and mud in summer, combined 
with the mountainous nature of the country and abundance of 
wood, will always form serious obstacles to the construction 
of good road communications in Saghalin. 

Population. 

The population of Saghalin consists of Russians, Japanese, 
Chinese, Giliucks, Ainos, Orokaps, and some persons of European 
and American extraction, in all about 13,000 to 14,000 souls. 

1. The Russians, to the number of 2500 to 3000 men, are 
almost exclusively military, belonging to one of the East 
Siberian line battalions, or to the artillery and local companies; 
or indeed they are exiles, with the addition of a small number 
of peasants and traders. They live at the following places:_ 

At the posts Dooi, Sertoonai, Koossoonai, Korsakoff, Jlooravieff, 
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Taraika, Manooi.iu the villages of Naiboochi and Takoi, and at 
Port Ni. 

The following posts ore the centres of local government:— 
Dooi, where the exiles are concentrated, and coal is worked; and 
MooraviefT, where the staff of the battalion is quartered, and 
official correspondence with the Japanese is carried on. The 
chief government of the island belongs to the military governor 
of the Maritime Province in Vladivostok. The Russian settle¬ 
ments mentioned above are as follows:— 

At Dooi are the coal mines, which are worked by the burd- 
labour exiles. Part of them, having freed themselves from 
penal labour, are employed in kitchen-gardening. . Even the 
convicts labour pretty much at will, ljecause there is nowhere 
to escape to in Saghalin, and even the works themselves do not 
admit of a very careful watch being kept on each of the labourers. 
In the environs there is a village of from 25 to 50 houses. 

Sertoonai exists for the protection of private coal mines 
belonging to Messrs. Bauroff, Lkimoff, Krouli, IMaritzki, 
Ellis, and Ash. Messrs. Ellis and (lalpin at first obtained 
their coal by means of Chinese workmen, but were afterwards 
obliged to exchange them for Russians. At the end of I860 
they ltad sold about 4000 tous, 3000 of which were found ready 
excavated on the account of Bauroff. There is no later in¬ 
formation concerning Sertoonai. 

Koossoonai has about 25 houses and a population of soldiers, 
who occupy themselves, not without success, in kitchen- 
gardening. 

Korsakoff is on the rivulet Acatoovnr, u little above its 
mouth, and a little to the north of the Japanese po-t of 
Koossoon-Katan. Ilither it is proposed to transfer the head¬ 
quarters of the line battalion, whose commander has under him 
all the other posts in the southern half of Saghalin. 

Mooravieff, near Lake Tabootchi, which is united with the 
Bay of Bousse by a channel, was till lately the chief of our 
south Saghalin posts. The shallowness of the bar is the reason 
why its harbour is so rarely visited by merchant vessels; how¬ 
ever, the foundation of maritime commerce has been already 
laid, and, in 18G9, a schooner, belonging to a retired petty 
officer, arrived specially for Mooravieff from San l runcisco. 
Tho goods brought by this schooner were sold much cheaper 
than those supplied by the traders of Nikolaieff. 

The village of Takoi, on the rivulet of the same name, which 
flows into the river Naiboochi, lies in the midst ol n fruitful 
valley, where barley, oats, rye, and even wheat, return good 
harvests. Tho village, iu 1870, consisted of 15 bouses. 

The post and village of Naiboochi, of the same district as the 
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above, lie near where the river Xaiboochi falls into the Sea of 
Okhotsk. 

Manooi, of the same altitude as Koossoonai, and distant from 
it 17j- miles, along a sufficiently beaten track. 

Taraika, near Tarpenia Bav and Lake Taroika: only a few 
soldiers. 

At Port Xi there is not, properly speaking, a regular Russian 
settlement; but thero are constructed huts for the Russian 
traders who arrive from Xikoluiefi* for the purchase of seal-skins 
and other furs. 

The absence of government foundries in Eastern Siberia was 
tire inducement to send our hard-labour exiles to Sakhalin, who 
are hero employed in excavating coal either for uie fleet or 
for sale. To this end it was decided to send yearly 800 men 
to the island. But it appears that this number of men does uot 
corresjxind to the present wants of the coal mines on the island; 
it is too large. The keep of the exiles, ineanu hile, is expensive, 
aud evidently there is no other exit from the dilemma than 
the shortening of their terms of labour, with permission ac¬ 
corded to them to settle at will within the limits of Saglmlin, 
and live by their own labour. A certain number might bo 
advantageously employed on works of fortification at the Straits 
of Mamio Binzo, and in cutting wood and making pitch for the 
fleet But tho idea which has lately uriscn, of letting out 
the exiles as labourers to private persons, is evidently unlawful, 
for this would bo to abase and render hateful Justice herself, 
in whose name the government punishes the criminal, aud to 
turn judges and rulers into dealers in men, and spreaders 
of slavery. Of tho improvement of the criminals, of course, 
after this, there could be no speaking, for they would see in 
themselves henceforward but articles of commerce, and not 
labourers on account of government, aud would justly become 
incensed against those who had infringed their “ natural rights.” 

Communication between the posts on Saghalin and the 
Maritime Province is carried on chiefly by sea, but in the winter 
the traders travel by means of dogs, crossing the Channel of 
Tartan* on the ice, near Cape Lazareff and the village of Pogobi. 
A lund post from Aniva Bay to Nikolaieff is despatched some¬ 
times on foot, and sometimes by dogs, along the eastern shore 
and the valley of the river Poronai, to Dooi, thence by tho 
western shore to Pogobi, and then across the channel. On 
account of the security of the couutry, they generally send but 
two or three soldiers. Communication by sea ulong the shore 
is only open for six months, from April to October, although in 
Aniva Bay navigation is possible for ten or eleven, sometimes 
the whole year, but w ith great peril to ships sailing in w inter. 
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The construction of even one main road, nn«l two practicable 
crow roads, viz. from Aniva Bay into the valley of the Poronai, 
from Poronai to Dooi, and from M&nooi to Koossoonai, niifiht 
be executed bv the exiles, and would be, ou every uccount, very 

desirable. , .. ., , . 

2. The Japanese live in the southern part of the island, and 
do not extend farther on the western shore than Koossoonai, 
and on the eastern than Tarpcnia Buy. The principal mass of 
their settlements is on the western shore, near Mauka Bay, and 
Sirunoossi, near Cape Crillon, senes as a starting-point for their 
communications with Japan. In Aniva Bay, also, the Japanese 
population is considerable, and the chief point there is Koossoon- 
Kotan. In 1869, the Japanese government thought to strengthen 
this colony, and sent 5o0 souls to Aniva; but the arrival of the 
emigrants* late in the autumn, and other causes, brought about 
the failure of the attempt. The chief object for which the 
Japanese settled inSaghalin formerly, and still more visited it in 
summer, was for fishing and trade with the Ainos; of late years 
they have pursued another object, not economic, but political: 
the increase of Japanese influence on the island pan jxtssu 
with the Russian. They therefore follow the march of Russian 
colonization, and as soon as thev learn that the Russians desire 
to colonize such-and-such a locality, they appear there with their 
own colonists. Thus there are corresponding Japanese posts to 
all ours south of 48 J lat., for instance, Koossoonai (12 houses) at 
Korsakoff, and Mooravieff. The Japanese also desire to erect, like 
ourselves, settlements in the intenor of the island, as at Takoi; 
but we have not heard whether they have been successful 

All the Japanese in Saghalin are direct subjects of tho 
Mikado, and not of the princes, and are ruled by local 
dignitaries who are subordinate to the governor of Matznma. 

3. The Chinese labourers hired by the American workers of 
the Sertoonai coal mines, were, to the number of 100 men, 
imported, in 1868, from Hongkong, and landed at Sertoonai. 
Whether they are still there is unknown. In any case, they 
are without families, having no idea of a permanent settlement 

in Saghalin. . , ,, , .. ., , 

4. The Giliacks inhabit tho northern half of the island, ns 
far as 50° 15' lat They are hunters and fishermen, and partly 
traders, for they visit the southern part of the island in boats 
for the purchase of furs from the Amos, in order to re-sell them 
to the merchants of N ikolaicfT. They live scattered along tho 
rivers, at a little distance from and near to the shore; the mass 
of their population may be said to be concentrated about the 
Bay of Is i. The Giliacks of Saghalin, as on the lower Amoor, 
are intrepid mariners, and might be trained for service on seagoing 
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vessels. In religion they are sorcerers (shamans); they have no 
education; they have no letters; their language is different 
from the Tuuguozi, a dialect of which prevails in the basin of 
the Amoor, and also from the lvurili, which is spoken by the 
Ainos. The influence of the Japanese over them is insignificant, 
and is manifested rather by commercial ties with the Japanese 
in the south of the island. The number of the Giliacks is not 
known, but probably does not exceed 2000 to 3000 souls. 

5. The Ainos inhabit the southern portion of the island from 
50° lat. They are hunters and fishermen, and are abjectly 
dependent on the Japanese, to whom they are constantly in 
debt for articles of clothing, furniture, anil rice. Article 3 of 
tho convention of 1867 even confirms this state of things, and 
permits the conversion of the Ainos into Japanese slaves, for the 
Japanese could claim forced labour for debt For the rest, 
politically, the Aiuos ore independent, and are directed in their 
own affairs by their elders. The Japanese oppress them: this 
calls forth complaints, frequently made at our nests, and thus, 
as it were, a double tutelage over the wretched people has 
sprung up; but except in the relations with the immigrants 
from Russia and Japan, the Ainos are meanwhile independent. 
Tho uso of rice, of Japanese clothing (to a certain extent), ot 
Japanese utensils, and their long intercourse with the Japanese, 
give to the Ainos the aspect of a people somewhat more civilised 
than the Giliacks. Besides this, they are better-natured. But, 
in reality, their differences are not great. Religion, manners, 
superstitious, customs, all bear witness to their patriarchal condi¬ 
tion. The villages of the Ainos generally consist of a small number 
of houses; three or four, like the Voids, or Goldi. of the Amoor. 
The construction of the houses reminds one ot the Japanese. 
By every house there is a store for dried fish, on posts, away 
from the mice. Sometimes a rich Aino has two or three houses 
in different villages, where his wives live, whom he visits in 
turn. Formerly tho Ainos have frequently waged devastating 
wars among themselves; whole villages have been destroyed, as 
Porotepooss-Kotan, near Lake Tabootchi. Besides this, tho 
decrease in their numbers was assisted probably by the diseases 
imjiortcd by the Japanese, for instance, syphilis. At any rate, 
there are now in Aniva Bay only three small villages of Ainos, 
instead of the former eight large ones; in the valley of the Nui- 
boochi may be seen the ruins of Aino villages, now deserted, Ac. &c. 

A small* number of Oroknps, of a tribe similar to the Tuugoozi, 
live in tho mountains of the middle of Saghalin. They arc chiefly 
hunters • when the chase of forest animals is unsuccessful, they 
occupy themselves in fishing. Their number is uncertain, but 
probably does not exeed 400. 
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Collecting these data regarding the population of Saglinlin, 
we perceive that it consists of— 


Russians. 3000 

Japanese. 3500 

Chinese . 1. • • 100 

Giliacks . 3000 

Ainos. 3000 

Orokups . 400 


Total.13,000 

giving twelve persons to a Bqunre mile, and even this number is 
too great. All these figures must be accepted as approximate, 
almost conjectural. 

As the chief occupation of this population is fishing and 
hunting, it is natural that the chief articles of the export trade of 
Saghalin should be furs and fish. The latter all goes to Japan: 
as to the furs, they are bought by the Japanese, especially bv 
the Russians, and partly by the Americans. The chief trading 
places are Siranoossi and the Russo-Japanese posts at Aniva 
Buy. Trade is carried on chiefly by barter, and the following 
is on example of how goods are valued:— 


Is received from tins natives:— 
40 otter skins, 

25 fox „ 

37 sable „ 


Taking the ordinary prices at St. Petersburg for the above- 
mentioned articles, we perceive that for 35 roubles expended, 
furs to the value of COO or 700 roubles can be obtained. The 
immense difference between these figures is all due to transit, 
commission, and the profits of the traders. 

The total number of furs exported from Saghalin is estimated 
by Monsieur Furnholm at 24,000 otters, 1300 sables, and (>000 
foxes. The number of bear, deer, and seal skins is not ascer¬ 
tained. With the increase of the Russian and Japanese |>opa¬ 
latum in Saghalin, trade, especially in rice, flour, and European 
manufactures, must increase considerably: as far as is known, 
tho enterprising American trailers of San Francisco have dis¬ 
covered how to turn it to their advantage. The trade in fish, 
especially salmon and herrings, after salting in the European 
way, might be profitable to our traders, on condition, however, 
of a secure sea communication with Shanghae, whither coal 
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would bo transported for local purposes, but fish and furs for 
transmission to Russia. But whether the Russian Steam Navi¬ 
gation and Trade Company, or the A moor Steam Company 
would exclaim against this, it is impossible to say. 

Military Survey. 

^ e have at present in Saghnlin one battalion of infantry, two 
mountain puns, one local command (at Dooi), which are disposed 
in the following manner: two companies and a section of 
artillery at MooraviefT, one company at Korsakoff and Naiboochi, 
one at Mauka Bay, one at Koossoonai and Manuyeh, the chief 
command at Dooi and Taraika. But the companies, in their 
turn, are scattered in small detachments of seven or nine; and 
there are posts where there are not more than two soldiers, 
merely to prove to the Japanese tho presence of the Russians 
in a given locality. 

"I be military force of Japan in Saghalin is unknown to us, 
either us to strength or quality. 

As to the strategical conformation of tho country, we inav 
remark:— 

1. It lies opposite the months of the A moor, but does not 
bar its entrance, not only because the Straits of Mamio Rinzo 
are not fortified, but also because in tho northern half of the 
Channel of Tartary there is a channel from the Sea of Okhotsk, 
which, it is true, passes within view of Cape Lazareff, but not 
within gunshot of it. The fortification of the Straits of Mamio 
Rinzo, and tho maintenance there, in case of war, of several 
annour-plated vessels (or the construction of torpedoes in the 
channel) would make Saghnlin, or, more properly, tho port of it 
about Pogobi, the key of the Amoor, and also unite inseparably 
tho island itself with the Maritime Province. 

2. Saghalin hns not a single port which may be termed a safe 
place of refuse. This is especially applicable to the western 
shore, i.e. whore ships destined to blockade the Channel of 
Tartary would be stationed. 

3. Saghalin, on account of its climate, is incapable of supply¬ 
ing the necessaries of life to tho troops and the exiles, i.e. to the 
settlers; and even tho agriculturists living there can scarcely 
have their com regularly. The possession of Saghalin will bo ex¬ 
pensive in proportion to the number of the extraneous population 
introduced into it, who do not live on the corn rawed there. 
However, the encouragement of certain occupations, such as 
fishing, cattle-breeding, hunting, may partly make up for this 
deficiency, and the extension of the coal mines and sale of 
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the coal abroad may cover the expenses of government iu 
the maintenance of the exiles. 

4. The land defence of Saghalin, in case of an enemy invading 
it in force, and consequently able to disembark simultaneously 

resent condition of our forces in 



probably continue so for long. 


To the insufficiency of our forces in such a case is added the 
elongated conformation of the island, which permits an enemy 
to disembark, say at Koossoonai, and cut oil completely our 
South Saghalin posts from reinforcement from the north. 

5. Poor in natural productions, and not possessing a single 
fort, Saghalin could not serve us as a base for offensive opera¬ 
tions against a foreign enemy, not only in the event ot prepar¬ 
ing a descent, but as a starting-point for our cruisers. Even in 
the interior of the island, in case of the appearance there of an 
enemy, under the present circumstances it would be impossible 
for us to think of offensive warfare, on account of (1) the want 
of roads; (21 the extreme dispersion of our forces, and (3) on 
account of tneir incomplete tactical education. 

From this it is plain that the possession of Saghalin docs not 
offer us supreme economic advantages, or present strategic im¬ 
portance. But as, on the one hand, rich beds of coal are found 
ou the island, especially on the western side, and on the other, 
the same side borders the Channel of Tartary, the possession of 
which is of great importance to us, it would appear that we 
ought now to use every effort in order to escape quickly from 
the false position create ! by the treaties of 1855 nnd 1867 
regarding tno joint possession of Saghalin; and if it is impossible 
for Russia to acquire exclusive jwssession, then to attempt, at 
any cost, tho division of the island along the central mountain- 
rango from Cape Elizabeth to Tomari, so that the western half, 
tho whole of the Channel of Tartary, and tho spot which com¬ 
mands the Straits of Lapeyrouse, should remain to us. 


XIV .—Account of an Expedition to explore South-Western 
Australia, eastward of the settled districts, and beyond Hampton 
Plains. By Alexander Forrest, Esq. 

Mr. Forrest left Perth on August 5th, 1871, accompanied by 
several friends as far as York, from which place he started on 
tho 11th on his way to the interior, taking with him six men, 
seventeen horses, nnd provisions for three months. Travelling 
in an easterly direction, on tho 21st they arrived at Duladgin, 
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the coal abroa<l may cover the expenses of government in 
the maintenance of tne exiles. 

4. The land defence of Sakhalin, in case of an enemy invading 
it in force, and consequently able to disembark simultaneously 
at different points, is, in the present condition of our forces in 
the East, impossible, and will probably continue so for long. 
To the insufficiency of our forces in such a case is added the 
elongated conformation of tho island, which j>ermits an enemy 
to disembark, say at Koossoonni, and cut off completely our 
South Saghalin posts from reinforcement from the north. 

5. Poor in natural productions, and not possessing a single 
fort, Saghulin could not serve us ns a base for offensive opera¬ 
tions against a foreign enemy, not only in the event of prepar¬ 
ing a descent, but as a starting-point for our cruisers, l-.ven in 
the interior of the island, in case of the appearance there of an 
enemy, under the present circumstances it would be impossible 
for us to think of offensive warfare, on account of (1) the want 
of roads; (21 tho extreme dispersion of our forces, and (3) on 
account of tneir incomplete tactical education. 

From this it is plain that tho possession of Saghalin docs not 
offer us supreme economic advantages, or present strategic im¬ 
portance. But as, on the one hand, rich beds of coal arc tound 
on tho island, especially on the western side, and on the other, 
the same side borders the Channel of Tartary, the possession of 
which is of great importance to us, it would appear that we 
ought now to use every effort in order to escape quickly from 
the false position created by the treaties of 1855 and l>di7 
regarding tne joint possession of Saghalin; ami if it is impossible 
for Russia to acqmro exclusive possession, then to attempt, at 
any cost, the division of the island along the central mountain- 
range from Cape Elizabeth to Tomari, so that tho western half, 
the whole of the Channel of Tartary, and tho spot which com¬ 
mands the Straits of Lapeyrouse, should remain to us. 


XIY.— Account of an Expedition to explore South- Western 
Australia, eastward of the settled districts, and beyond Hampton 
Plains. By Alexander Forrest, Esq. 

Mr. Forrest left Perth on August 5th, 1871, accompanied by 
several friends as far as York, from which place he started on 
tho 11th on his way to the interior, taking with him six men, 
seventeen horses, and provisions for three months. Travelling 
in an easterly direction, on the 21st they arrived at Duladgin, 
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in latitude 31° 10 27" s.; longitude 119’ 23' e. This bein^ the 
place where Mr. Hunt left provisions in 1866, they had hoped 
to have replenished their stores, but were much clisap|>ointed 
when, after a long search, they failed to lind any traces of them. 

Steering due east, over sand plains and scrubbv country, on 
the 23rd they camped at Wargangering, where an emu* was 
shot by one of the party. Continuing their journey easterly, 
through a fair feeding district, but entirely destitute of water, 
on the 26th they reached a small Hut, <*-alled by the natives 
Laralyaine; here they found good feed, but very little water. 
In the evening, meeting with some natives, they took two of 
them to camp, giving them small presents, the natives pro¬ 
mising to show them water to the eastward. 

On the morning of the 28th, Mr. Forrest, accompanied by 
Mr. B. Burges, Tommy "Windich and the two natives, started to 
explore the country to the EJf.E., travelling for 34 miles 
without finding water, though assured by the nutives that plenty 
would be found that day. They saw a great manv kangaroos. 
Making an early start on the following morning, anil proceeding 
north-easterly for 13 miles, they came to a fine water-hole, 
containing about 150 gallons. From hero they made their 
way in an k.n.e. direction, over a poor barren country, covered 
with dense thickets, spinilex and scrub and numerous salt-pans; 
useless either as an agricultural or pastoral country. 

On the 30th, ufter travelling 54 miles, and finding no water, 
Mr. Forrest decided on returning, the two natives having deserted 
the previous night. The following day they reached their 
bivouac of the 28th, the horses being in a most distressed 
condition, having been 60 hours without water, and themselves 
on very short allowance. The main party had been compelled 
to remove to Slate \\ ell, 28 miles lartner west, the water at the 
former camp being exhausted. 

September 4th to 19th was occupied bv Mr. Forrest in 
exploring the country to the east, north-east and south-east. 
On the 15th he reached his most easterly point, in longitude* 
123° 37' E., latitude 31° s.; the country traversed consisting 
generally of grassy patches, with but little water. 

September 20th, the whole party sturted for a native spring 
about 70 miles to the east, in latitude 31’ 5's., where u camp 
was formed. , * 

On the 27th, 31r. Forrest commenced his journey southwards 
to the const near Israelite Bay; intending to return to Perth by 
way of Espe ranee Buy. This portion of the route proved most 
distressing both to men and horses, the latter being 56 hours 
without water; one part of the track lay through a splendid 
rang© of grassy land, estimated at about 20,000 or 30,000 acr.-s. 
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but ulthough no water was found, Mr. Forrest felt ever}* confi¬ 
dence in its existence. . . . . , 

On the 13th October, after a fatiguing journey of 1 < days, 
thev reached the coast at Thomas River ; the bivouac of Mr. J. 
Forrest in 1S70, when on his way from Perth to Eucln and 
Adelaide. From here they commenced their homeward route 
westward along the coast as far as longitude 120 k, and reached 
York on November 18th, after an absence of 100 days. 

Mr. Forrest speaks in the highest terms of the members of the 
expedition; some portions of the journey being performed under 
most trying circumstances, the party on one occasion having 
spent two whole days and nights without closing their eyes, and 
walking a great part of the way. 


XV.— Note* on the Physical Geography of the Jihawulpore State. 
By J. W. Barns, f.r.o.s., Superintendent of Irrigation. 

January 15th, 1872. 

Is the year 1809, the Supreme Government of India called 
on Major Minchin, the Political Agent and Superintendent, lor 
information regarding tho desert of this State, which Iwl me to 
despatch a party of surveyors, who were employed for some 
months under mv orders, taking a senes of levels, which, when 
completed, were submitted to Government with the Report and 
maps copies of which I now forward—the mom object of this 
survey having been to search out this comparatively terra 
incognita,” to ascertain its capabilities for agricultural puqioses, 
and "also the practicability of irrigating tho same Irom the 

Sutlodge River. . 

When the Report in question was prepured, my acquaintance 
with this part of India was very limited, but having now spent 
three years in llhawulpore, and my official duties having given 
me opportunities of greatly extending my know ledge of this part 
of the country, (with the Political Agent s Permission) I have 
much pleasure in placing at the disposal of the Royal Geograr 
phical Society some addition to my Uesert Report. 

1 A further study of this port of the Punjab has in nowise 
altered, but rather confirmed, my opinion that at some period 
the llangur * land within this State hud a settled agricultural 

population. __ 

• “ lUmrur" U an Indian term, applied In attuvial formation* who*e rorfoco i* 
D ow,..„.„f<raWy higher in level then tl*) valley, of the riven 
™a» formed probably umlcr circam.Umcc* wtucwbat nnul(*otui to tho American 

Prairie*. 
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The fact of the River Snt ledge flowing within n defined valley 
of its own, bounded on either side by high lauds, tnauy feet 
above its level, os shown by the section taken, precludes, in mv 
opinion, the idea of this “ Bangur ” land having been watered 
therefrom. 

There is moreover no room for supposing thnt the rainfall 
has ever greatly exceeded the average of the present day (w hich 
is about six inches per annum), a quantity altogether inadequate, 
in this thirsty land, for the growth of crops, except on a very 
limited scale; therefore, as there are only a few traces of wells 
for purposes of irrigation (if we accept it as a fact that this tract 
of country ever was cultivated to any large extent), there would 
nnpear to be ample room for believing that the waters of the 
“Ghuggur" River extended much lower, on their passage to the 
sea, than is at present the case, and that they were utilized for 
its irrigation. 

Every part of this central tract called “ Bangur ” bears proof 
on its surface, that at some former period there must have been 
large areas of it flooded with fresh water for a loug succession of 
vears: not in tho fitful manner of the Punjab rivers, where 
land becomes flooded from some sudden rise (in this case water 
rapidly drains oft’, on tho river subsiding), but in that steady 
quiet manner, as is the case where there is rice-cultivation on a 
largo scalo; water used in irrigating this crop, owing to its 
slackened velocity, leaves a deposit of fine clay, free from silt, 
and gradually forms a surface as level as a billiard-table. 

It is under conditions similar to the ubove, that the class of 
Testaceous Molluscs, so common to our tropical fresh-water 
lakes, is generated, and the presence of these shells on the 
“ Bangur ’ lands seems to ofler an indisputable proof of the 
argument udduced. 

There are so many important and peculiar features connected . 
with the present and past state of tho “Ghuggur” River, that I 
trust, in my desire to give tho opinion I have ventured to offer 
on this interesting subject greater weight, I may be paidoned 
for lengthening this paper by quoting extracts from authorities \ 
on the matter. 

1 find, in Thornton’s Gazetteer,the “Ghuggur” is referred to * 
“as flowing” through a level shallow vallcv, “about 29” miles 
wide, beyond the point where it enters “ feirhindit is after¬ 
wards joined by the “.Markunda”* and “Sursoota,” flowin'* ‘ 
down the same valley, which in time of inundation is deluged 
with water, forming a close net-work of streams, and sometimes 
causing the three rivers to coalesce in one great stream. 

• Query, U not this the “ Minakoonda"— a natural channel with an artificial ’ 
head? 
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From the same nutliority I learn, that, having received the 
“Sursoota" and some streams of less importance, it passes jnto 
the British District of “ Hurreeanah," and subsequently iuto 
thut of “ Blmtteanait then crosses the Bikaneer frontier, and 
at a point about 22 miles south-east of “ Bhutneer ” is joined by 
its last feeder, the “ Chittung,” the bed of which receives the 
water of the M Hansi" branch of tlie u Jumna Canal. I ho 
whole of the streams united, are said to have reached t Ho 
Sutledge at a point 20 miles north-east of Bhawulpore; the 
country, though now quite barren and depopulated, abounds in 
ruins, the evidence of former prosperity. 

Again, under the article “ StrhindThornton says, “ the 
country between the “Jumna** an*l “Sutledge is traversed 
bv about a dozen considerable torrents, which generally commu¬ 
nicate with each other during the season of inundation; that 
from near “Thancsur” to “Kouaheree," the whole tract of 
eonutry (with the exception of village sites) is linble to inunda¬ 
tion. The inhabitants avail themselves largely of the inundation 
for rice cultivation, but the spring crops are irrigated by wells. 
The slope and evenness of the country are calculated to favour 
even the rudest attempts to divert the streams from their original 
beds; the same circumstances would also render it easy, were it 
desirable, to confine them again to one or two principal channels. 

Thornton ulso mentions, that, in the reign of ieroz Taglnk, 
“Tartar" king of Delhi, who ascended the throne in 13ol, a 
portion of the^vater of the “Jumna" Bivcr was diverted into 
several of tlie torrents before referred to; and, after passing 
Ilansi and Hissar, a natural channel conveyed the redundant 
waters westward until lost in the lands of Bikaneer, or probably 
in cases of very great floods discharged into the Ghuggur and 

ultimately into the Sutledge. . 

' Turning to more recent information on the subject, Colonel 
Crofton, U.K., in his Report on the Sntledge Canal project, says, 
“between the Chitunv and the Sutledge, numerous drainage 
channels intersect the' country, some of which from their size 
have been rivers carrying large volumes of water in bygone 
ages, though now dry,' except during periods of heavy rains. 
How and when the supply of water was discontinued, have long 
been and are still disputed questions; whatever the muse of tho 
. desiccation may have been, there is now a pereunial stream in 
very few of these channels. . 

This desiccation opens out a very important field for inquiry 
as to what physical changes have taken place to have brought 
it about; the question is moreover full of interest in the present 
day, when the irrigation of tracts of land, so called desert from 
want of sufficient rainfall, engrosses so much attention. 
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of the Bhaiculjtore State. 

Looking nt tho map, it will bo observed that the “Ghuggur" 
and its tributaries are the natural drainage channels for tho 
nrt-a, comprised east of a lino drawn north and south through 
“Ferozcpore," and bounded on ono side by tho Sutledge and 
the sub-Himalayas, and on the other by the River “Jumna.” 

These channels all converge at a point in lat. 29° 14' n. and 
long. 1 3° 1)8' e., and thenceforward a well-defined channel exists 
all the wav to the sea; it being known as far as “Sinde” by the 
name ot Jlukra or“ Wahiud ” (the literal meaning of tho latter 
lieing the bed of a stream). In its course through Sinde it is 
known as the Eastern “Narra,” and is the same channel into 
which Col. Fife, R.E., has thrown a feeder at “Arore,” which 
irrigates that portion of the continuation of the Desert beyond 
Bbawulpore on the eastern border of Sinde. 

As regards the jx>rtion of the so-called Desert, within the 
British territory eastward of Bikaneer aud Bhawulporo boun¬ 
daries, tho Punjab Government have arranged to irrigate it by 
a series of canals, drawn from the .Sutledge at Koopur. 

When these works shall have been completed, there will be 
an intervening portion of ubout 400 miles in length, only 
awaiting the time when a supply of water, suited to its area, 
shall bo thrown into its deserted channels, to restore jt to 
prosperity. 

The Sutledge River, when in flood, carries a volume of water 
far in excess of 100,000 cubic feet per second, a large jxrrtion of 
which at present runs waste to the sea: tho dry bed of tho 
“ Hukra ” or “ Wahind,” on the other hand, is capable of taking 
about half of it;—wlmt is more natural than that a junction 
should bo made between the two? • 

The most economical and suitable line for such a junction 
would probably be that from Ferozeporeto “ Abohar” on one of 
the tributaries of the Hukra in lat. 30° 12' x. and long. 74° 34' E., 
and is marked on the map by a dotted line, C C. 

Other lines might, of course, suggest themselves, and the best 
Ire selected after suitable inquiry. 1 mention Ferozeporo as ono 
point, because a masonry dnm across the River “ Sutledge ” at 
tluU point, is in contemplation by tho Punjab Government, and 
it does not appear likely to interfere with the irrigation scheme, 
Imving its source at “ Roonur," as before referred to. 

The most natural would appear to be to follow the line of the 
'“Mira Koondees” Canal near Roopur; but I believe the depth 
of cutting is there very great, and it might interfere with Col. 
Crufton’s Sutledge Canal Scheme. 

• Tho discharge of tho Sotlcdgo at tho period of its highest flood, in season 
1871, was 208,0(10 cubic foot per second, as ascertained by Sir. CoUcl’t Sunorin. 
tending Engineer of Indus Valley Stale Hallway. 
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Tho “ Jumna ” River carries during flood about three or four 
times more water than the Sutledge, most of which also runs 
waste to tho sea. We have proof that, at some former period, 
the water of the Jumna was led into this desert tract, and, 
therefore, what has been before accomplished on a small scab', 
could as surely be effected on a much larger onebut the 
distance appears to be a drawback to this scheme it would, 
however, be something to resort to if anything interfered with 
the Sutledge scheme. 

I believe, without doubt, that there would be no difficulty in 
carrying out either of these schemes. Like all large works, it 
is simply a question of cost and labour; but. it would create 
so much wealth as to leave but little fear of its not. returning 
ample compensation for the outlay incurred, if carried out on 
a scale sufficiently large, aud commensurate with the interests 

involved. . , 

It results from a tabulation of tho surface loved of the 
Sutledge, daily for one year, that for six months'in the year, 
viz., from the middle of October to the middle of April, the 
flow of the river is very uniform ; and this flow, which is assumed 
nt 5000 or G000 cubic feet per second, will be mostly absorbed 
by the large and important irrigationnl works in progress and 
projected bv the Punjab Government. 

Between "April and October, the melting of tho snow on tho 
Himalaya Mountains, and subsequently the heavy monsoon rain 
and the drainage therefrom, help to swell this river. It is the 
flood portion of this supply, at present not utilized, which would 
be available to be drawn ofl*. if the scheme I have referred to 

is ever taken in hand. * 

Long ranges of sand-hills within the Desert tract offer great 
facilities for the storage of surplus water, for use during tho 
season when the river is low, which, of course, would add mate¬ 
rially to the value of the project. 

Turning from the Desert or “ Bangur ’ towards the nver 
border of the State, we find the alluvial tract intervening (which 
in Indian phraseology is called “Khadur ”* and which is the 
actual vuuey of the rivers flowing through it), more or less 
intersected by canals, according as the irrigation in any one 
part of the State has been more or less developed. 

From the sketch mop Of the Bhawulpore State, accom¬ 
panying this Memorandum, it will be learnt that it possesses 
a river border of nearly 300 miles, of which 180 are on the 

• Khaiur is an Indian term applied lo the land within the limit* of the actual 
valh v of a river, and. being forruol by deposit from tho overflow, marks the height 
of the highe-t flood to which tho river ha* ever been subject. It u considerably 
lower in level than tho “Ranger" laud, which bounds it on cither side. 
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Sutledge River, 40 miles on the Chenab, and about 70 on the 

Indus. 

The rainfall does not exceed six inches per annum ; but so 
uncertain is it, and so parched is the ground on which it falls, 
that, but for irrigation, the whole State (with the exception of 
well-cultivation aud the land submerged bv the rivers during 
floods) would be reduced to a desert, and therefore it is only in 
a country of this kind that the blessings of irrigation can be 
properly understood and appreciated. 

. On the three rivers, collectively, there are 45 canals of various 
sizes led oft for irrigation, not including any below 10 feet 
bottom breadth. Amongst the largest we have one on the 
Bull edge, 106 miles long (referred to hereafter), and on the 
Uheuab River there are two canals, each 45 miles iu length, 
fed feet broad, and 11 feet deep during floods; the other canals 
vary from 00 feet in breadth to 25 feet, and are from 40 to 20 
miles in length. Tho aggregate length of the main clmnnels is 
pbO miles,—the branches from these aggregate nearly 
500 miles,—and there are about 2000 cultivators’ ducts (for 
leading water on to the different estates), which aggregate nearly 
oOOO miles in lengtlu 

Many of these canals were in existence long before the State 
came under British management, but were much neglected 
under native rule; and it was left to Mujor Minchin to improve 
this great branch of the administration, which gives plenty to 
the people and wealth to tho State, and to exemplify Low 
rapidly tho lateut resources of u neglected district can become 
developed under a judicious and economical administration, 
lbere is tho broud fact that, within the space of five years, the 
revenue of this State has increased from lOll.OOOk to‘2U0,0007. 
per annum, • and Major Mmcliiu contemplates realizing a 
maximum of 300,000k f»er annum, by the time H.H. the young 
ls °* a £?» n,,,e . vettre hence. The population is estimated 
at 473,000, which shows a taxation of nearly 8a. (id. per head. 

Altogether these canals combined draw "off from the rivers 
a quantity of water which 1 estimate roughly at 20,000 cubic 
feet per second during the height of floods, and a mean dis¬ 
charge, during the five months the canals aro flowing, of nearly 
half that quantity. This largo volume of water is nearly all 
used up in irrigation; not a drop returns to either of the three 

rivers, and it is drawn from them in the following proportions:_ 

From the Sutledge, 10,110 feet per second; from the Ghenah 
6477; and fro m the Indus, 3405. ’ 

* Of this sum f 
alone, mid 15,000/ 
and die expenses 


'Tl> cm' ,■ “ T, n ‘ in WttaM* improvements 

• aWOOton ordinary pul,lie «ork», and, after paying tlie above 
of administration, a good surplus is funded, ° 
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The ubove Quantities are approximative only; we have not yet 
completed arrangements for accurately gauging the discharge 
of each canal, but when wo consider that the estimated mean 
discharge of the season, viz. 10,000 cubic feet per second, equals 
13 times the ordinary summer flow of the Thames at Staines, it 
will suffice to give an idea of the scale on which irrigation is 
carried on here, and the wealth thus created, seeing that each 
cubic foot per second irrigates from 20 to 50 acres, according to 
the economy exercised in its distribution. 

The irrigation in that portion of the State cast of Khyrpore 
city seems to have been neglected for many years, until resus¬ 
citated by Major Miuchin, although wo find traces of a very 
extensive system of irrigation in bygono ages, which must have 
been in disuse for a very long |>oriod, as even tradition here 
gives no clue to the period either when these channels were 
dug or even in use. . 

The winding channels there shown, as compared with many 
works of the present day, are on a very large scale; and when 
it is understood that some of these ancient channels, alter 
centuries of silting nud disuse, are still from 100 to 200 feet 
broud, and 10 or 12 feet deep in places, it serves as a convincing 

E roof that the ancients must have brought great resources to 
ear on the execution of their public works, and. takes us back 
to an age possibly coeval with that in which similar works in 
Mesopotamia were projected, ami which are so ably described 
in the Society’s 4 Proceedings ’ for 1867. . 

The main channel, in my opinion, had its source w the hill 
streams near Iloonur; at any rate, the Punjab maps show 
traces of it here and there, even east of Loodeatiah. 

As a commencement of the resuscitation of tho prosperity of 
the eastern district of the State, Major Minchin has already dug 
one entirely new canal (called the I' ordwah), 106 miles in length, 
60' feet broad, and 12 feet deep, which draws 2000 cubic feet per 
second from the Sutledge when in flood: the whole of this w ater 
is utilised in irrigating some 32,500 acres of laud, and so great 
is the demand for water that we are constantly besieged by the 

cultivators to give them more. . 

Under the auspices of Captain Gray, officiating 1 olitical 
Agent, important irrigation works are this year in progress 
to meet their wants; and, in addition to two branch canals from 
tho Fordwah, and numerous cultivators’ ducts, we are trying to 
turn the long disused circuitous old channel, referred to pre¬ 
viously, to some accouut. 

Some few miles from the Fordwah head, a new city has been 
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built within the last three years, and in compliment to its 
founder, Major Minchin,it is called “ Miuchinabnd.” • Latitude 
30° 11' n. ; longitude 73* 37' E. 

•Strange ns it may seem, that with tlireo rivers such as tho 
Sutledge, Chenab, and Indus, which at all times have a supply 
of water for navigation by boats of light draught, none of these 
canals should be perennial, yet such really is the case. As it is 
difficult to realise the fact, by contrast wit h any of our European 
canals, a few words in explanation of this upporent anomaly 
may not be out of place:— 

On tho first glance at tho cross sections of the country which I have 
drawn, nothing would appear simpler or easier than to construct canals 
which should run for ever; but, on tho Punjab rivers, nearly all our canals 
have their sources in the alluvial soil, below tho point where tho river has 
neither rock nor boulders to protect its honks and bed, and tiro water flowing 
in them is so laden with silt, that a largo portion thereof is lodged within tho 
bed of every canal for tho first few miles front the point where it leaves tho 
river; and when tho annual floods suhside in October, It is generally found 
that tho head of tho canal is so choked up as to have ceased flowing. 

From the experiments made by General Tremenhocre, c.n., as recorded in 
the Society’s • Proceedings'f for 1857, the Indus water appears to contain an 
average of 25 parts in 10,000 by weight of silt, and from thoao data it follows 
that as silt weighs somewhere about 1601b. per cubic foot, a mean volume of 
10,000 cubic feet per second will carry with it during the five months that tho 
canals are flowing a quantity represented by a mound of earth 1 square milo 
in area and 4 feet 6 inches in depth. 

Tho silt thus home along by the water contains about onc-balf clay, and one* 
half very fine sand and mica ; and as it is this latter which is chiefly deposited 
in our canals, it follows that in tho irrigntional channels of this State, this 
half amounts to a total of 2,343,600 cubic yards, which lias to be annually 
cleared out therefrom by manual labour to prevent the canals being entirely 
choked up; thus it will easily be seen how neglect for two or three years 
would very soon render them useless. 

A steam dredge is expected very soon to arrivo from England, fitted in such 
a manner ns to raise tho silt sufliciently high to deposit it ou the spoil-banks 
of a canal, the lift from bed to top of spoil-bank being from 15 to 20 feet. 

As compared with tho largo quantity of silt wo have to deal with, tho 
services of one dredge for this purpose will scarcely be felt; and it is pro¬ 
blematical whether in dry excavation the cost of raising silt by machinery can 
compete with manual labour at rates varying from Sd. to 1*. per day; but in 
cases often occurring, where the river forms a bar between tbo main stream 
and the head of a canal, where the material to be removed is a quicksand, and 
manual labour can with difficulty he applied, it will be invaluable. 

In this state all canals are looked on as a sort of co-partnership between tho 
State and landowners, wbo are here called Zemindars, the State giving Laron 
sums in aid of all new works of any importance. Tho canals are kept ?n 
order at the cost of the Landowners, under arrangements between them and 
the cultivators ; but in exceptional cases, when there is an unusual dorewit'of 
silt, the State gives giants in aid towards the cost of clearance. 

To effect this clearance of silt, about 10,000 men are generally employed 

• The termination “Abad” is a Persian word, meaning ‘‘flourishing’'_“ ohm 

porous." * 
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for a speed of three mouths after the summer crops are harvested; and hence, 
from tho falling of the river in October until the completion of the clearance, 
which is generally finished by the end of March or April, no water is admitted 
into any of the canals on that account. 

Whilst, ss I have explained, one half of tho water-borne silt has to bo 
cleared out of the beds of the canals, the other half, which is carried in by tho 
water, in suspension, is eventually deposited on tho land irrigated; thus, 
whilst yearly increasing the depth of soil, it is likewise fertilising tho land, 
inasmuch as it contains a great deal of organic matter. 

Enormous os is the quantity of silt carried inland by the canals, it is but 
infinitesimal os compared with what is deposited by the rivers themselves 
when flowing over or submerging low lands on their banka. Instances are not 
rare where, in tho space of three years, vast changes take place in the course 
of a river, resulting, perhaps, in its eating away one lank for a length of 
5 miles, and a breadth of 2 or 3 miles, sweeping away villages, wells, gardens, 
and trees, iu its headlong course, and in tho part where the river before flowed 
to a depth of 15 or 20 foot, silting it up entirely, consequently forming new 
land. 

Tin's shows how uncertain all irrigation arrangements must 
be on rivers which are subject to such vicissitudes, and how 
serious it becomes when, in making some sudden change, it 
throws up a Band-bank of a mile in breadth, and sometimes 
many in length, between the flowing stream and head of a 
canal, leaving the bed of the latter dry: this actually occurred 
last year with one of our large canals, and occasioned a failure of 
about half the area of crops cultivated ou it, which perished from 
want of the final watering. 

Tho bed of the Sutledge, for a depth of 80 feet, has been 
proved to consist of very finely comminuted micaceous sand, 
almost entirely free from earthy particles, and its banks, below 
low-water level, are mostly composed of tho same yielding 
material. A current with a velocity of only 2 feet per second, 
acts freely on it; aud as the velocity of the Sutledge, wherever 
its current sots, is as high as from 0 to 8 feet per second, we have 
thus an explanation of the causes operating in the devastation of 
its banks, and also a satisfactory reason why its waters are so 
largely charged with silt. So incessantly is erosion going on, 
that within the limits of its valley every part seems to have 
undergone the process of bavin", at some time or other, been 
eaten away by the river, and re-formed again; hence it is a rare 
thing to seo either any very old building or a tree of great age 
on its banks. 

As far as I can judge, the sand-hills referred to in my first 
report as forming tho boundaiy between the Khadur and 
Baneur lands, seem to mark the limit beyond which its erosion 
on the south side has never extended, and I believe at the pre¬ 
sent day its meauderings are confined within a breadth of 
10 miles. 

The Sutledge seldom exceeds 20 feet in its deepest part, and 
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during its highest flood does not rise more than 10 feet above 
the lowest surface level. 

thoSntuT ° f tJie J CI ' enab K'/er is generally 2 feet more than 
CheSh^ThT) °f S® Indus about 4 foot more than the 

t '" > riTor8 J “ rine M “ « r '» 

fl P w onl >' for fivo or »t most six months in the 
year, during the hot season, when the rivers are in flood, the 
crops grown during that season are the only ones which 
i of direct canal irrigation: on the other hand, 

on i T of w ]>c«t and pulses is cultivated in the winter 
on land which has had a heavy flooding'by canal water or river 

frenfwd! h6 l Cr0IW S'"? matur,Hl ia thc spring by irrigation 
from wells wherever the depth of spring-water level below the 

ground. surface is so low as to afford no nourishment to the roots 
by capillary attraction. 

S„fiL r0m i‘ rk r 1 in r my £ ret Re P° rt ’ the «P™«g on the 
Sutledge lands is from 20 to 30 feet below the surface, and 

'ere* wherever wheat crops are grown (except on lands sub¬ 
merged by the nvers overflow) they generally get three to six 
waterings during the season from well-water, according as the 
laud may have bad a flooding from canal-water or not. On the 
Uienab and tho Indus lands tho spring-water level is generally 
much nearer the surface, and, moreover, as the flooded soil is 
more retentive of moisture, watering wheat-crops from tho wells 
rule 04 80 univcr8ttl ~ illdeed » il “ the exception rather than the 

In percolating through tho sand, the well-water evidently 
takes up a very appreciable quantity of sulphato of soda, and is 
likewise m places impregnated with sulphuretted hydrogen. 

iho daily use of water containing these ingredients is sup¬ 
posed to induce a tendency to scurvy, which, amongst the natives, 
is counteracted in soruo degreo by their partaking largely of 
sour buttermilk. Tho iSawab’s household, as a rule »nd to 
the nver for their drinking-water, and, when possible, the 
European families adopt this course: the Civil Surgeon has 
impressed on us the advantage of having the well-water boiled 
before drinking it or using it for culinary purposes. 

In General Treraenheere’s paper on the lower portion of the 
Indus,* reference is made to tho inundations which every now 
and then occur. In contrast with some other parts of the world 
where severe inundations bring in their train destruction of life’ 
and property, and are considered a calamity, here, on tho other 
hand, as regards the inundations to which portions of this State 
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are liable from overflow of the rivers bordering it, it is h Hiked 
on as a blessing; an«l although, occasionally, portions of the 
summer crops sown w ithin its reach get destroyed, for one acre 
of such there are perhaps fifty acres of otherwise waste land 
submerged, and therefore susceptible of cultivation. 

After the floods have subsided, the laud is at once ploughed 
up, and the surface being well pulverized, in order to prevent .as 
far as possible the escape of moisture by evaporation, it remains 
fallow until November. 

Wheat, barley, und the other cereals, and oil seeds of tem¬ 
perate climates, are then drilled in, and (excepting those well- 
lands whose surface is generally too high in level to acquire a 
thorough saturation during the flood) crops lire produced w ithout 
any subsequent watering, depending for their sustenance during 
growth on the moisture which tho soil has imbibed during the 
floods, and the dews that are precipitated by its gradual evapora¬ 
tion and subsequent condensation during the cold nights. 1 here 
are low portions along the banks of tho rivers, which, during 
every flood, get regularly submerged, and, where cultivated, 
bear crops of pulses and wheat. But the inundations referred to 
by General Tremenheere are of far greater importance than the 
above, and are, moreover, exceptional, inasmuch as two simul¬ 
taneous conditions are necessary to bring them about: 1st, con¬ 
tinuous heavy raius in the watersheds of the three rivers at one 
and the same time; and 2udly, the set of the river on the left 
*>ank • this latter alone on the Indus and Chenab making some¬ 
times a difference of 2 feet in tho height to which the water 
rises under conditions in other respects similar. 

A reference to the sections taken across the State, from 
Bahadur on the Indus to Kundairah on the Hukrn, will show 
how certain, and at the same time how natural, it is tor this 
crest of the inundation (if not cheeked) to flow down over the 
gentle slope of the country in from its banks, whenever tho 
floods rise sufficiently ubove their ordinary level to overflow 
the bank. The land submerged by this overflow is generally 
of tho richest description, inasmuch as every successive flooding 
leaves a rich deposit of fertilising silt, and as the floods are not 
annual, the fallowing of the laud between the intervals of a flood s 
advent, adds to the fertility of the soil. In thus escaping 
over the high bank during a succession of years, each river 
forms a glacis for itself, and in course of time even its bed 
becomes higher in level than the surface of the ground some 
miles inland, and it is this peculiarity which gives such (acui¬ 
ties for tuking off irrigation canals. Not only is this a normal 
condition with each river, but every channel of any description 
(where its waters are not prevouted from overflowing its banks) 
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forms a glacis for itself, and, 03 a rule, the highest ground is 
always to be fouud on the banks of a channel whetlier it be 
in use or deserted. This reverses, of course, the natural arrange¬ 
ment which we otservo in the valleys of most of our rivers at 
home, where all surplus water in the valleys finds its way into 
the river, instead of, ns here, the river water escaping into the 
•valleys, never again to return. 

It is the silt with which the water is so heavily charged that 
causes this. Tiie moment the overflowing water escapes from 
Hu* river, the decrease in the velocity of the running water 
causes an immediate deposit, first of the heavier portions, and 
so on until after proceeding a short distance none but the finest 
particles are held in suspension. 

I have noted in the cross sections the surface level of spring- 
water in various places, and from the observations recorded it 
w ill bo seen that the greater the distance any well may be from 
the river, so is the surface level of its water lowered, proving, of 
course, that as there is no surfaco drainage percolating into the 
soil, there must always be a subterranean drain inland from 
the river along its whole course. From this we may assume, 
what I believe must really be the case, that the further rivers 
of this class run, so much must their waters become diminished 
beyond the point where they [>ossess no feeders. As a rule, I 
think we may accept this with regard to all tho Punjab rivers 
except the Indus; though it is only, I believe, during rains that 
that river receives any addition to its volume by drainage from 
the “Suliman" and subsidiary ranges. 

Keverting to the subject of the periodical overflows, I have 
just been put in possession of a report of tho action of the same 
in the lower portion of the Bbawulpore State duriug the past 
season, which was one of exceptionally heavy rains in the water¬ 
sheds of the rivers draining the Himalayas. 

Throe large overflows occurred: one ubove the junction of the 
Sutlcdge and Chcnab near Ooch; one near the junction ofCheuab 
with the Indus ; and a third on the Indus just above Subzulkote. 

I have sketched their courses on the tracing now forwarded. 

These overflows commenced at the beginning of August, and 
lasted throughout the month. The one east of Ooch is described 
as having beeu in places some miles in breadth and ranged from 
1 to 4 or 5 feet deep. It extended s.s.w. to Khanpore, a dis¬ 
tance of nearly 50 miles. 

Tho next overflow which took place was in tho neighbourhood 
of and above tho junction of Chenab and Indus, and extended 
for a distance of IS miles; it spread over the country fora 
breadth of from 2 to 10 miles. On its western side the flow was 
cheeked by the embankment of the “ Kubeera " Canal, but as was 
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the case with the overflow from Oocb, the water was kept 
sufficiently under control to guard against damage to existing 
cultivation, and likewise flooded many miles of country for 
winter crops. 

The third overflow, which was from the Indus near the south¬ 
western boundary of the State, was of far greater extent than 
the two just described, and appears to have overflowed the river 
hank over a distance of 15 miles. It left the river above Sub- 
zulkote, and after crossing a canal called the Fubzulwab, passed 
into the Sind district. How far this extended I have no account 
of. As regards the other two, it will be seen that, great as was 
the volume, all was absorbed within the State. 

I am not prepared with data to show the quantity of water 
thus introduced into the country, which, it must be observed, 
was in addition to the canal supply, which latter a very high and 
exceptional inundation raised much above the average. I 
should suppose, however, that the volume of these combined 
floods could not have been less t han 30,000 cubic feet per second 
at highest level of overflow. 

When an inundation of this kind does happen, flowing as it 
does for miles over ground of which portions are under crops, 
we may well suppose how disastrous would be the result if left 
entirely uncontrolled, and at the same time what anxiety must 
prevail to get as much benefit out of such a godsend as jossible, 
by diverting its flow over land which may perha|« hnve lain 
fallow ever since a similur flood of some years bofore. Accord¬ 
ingly, at such times, the whole agricultural community con¬ 
cerned, headed and aided by the presence of the Revenue and 
Irrigation Officers, assemble and unite in their efforts to con¬ 
trol and guide the w aters of the flood in their onward course; and 
so thoroughly is the thing understood by the people la-re, and, 
as regards the flood in question, so heartily did all co-operate in 
the one mutual object, that but a very small percentage of the 
standing crops were injured, whilst many thousand acres of most 
luxuriaut wheat now gladden the eye on land which, but for the 
flood, would have remained uncultivated. 

This short account of an occurrence bv which a store of 
moisture is periodically bestowed on this thirsty land, and the 
almost incredible manner in which such enormous volumes of 
water, equalling some rivers, are absorbed and utilized, will 
help more than aught else to demonstrate how vast and, as one 
may say, unlimited are the requirements of countries situated, 
as is this State, in a comparatively rainless region. We could 
not have a clearer proof of the wisdom and beneficence of Pro¬ 
vidence than in having placed on the border of this rainless 
and arid land three such rivers as the Sutledge, Chenub, and 
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Indus, which are fed so bountifully from the stores of wealth 
laid up during the cold weather on the far-off Himalaya Moun¬ 
tains, and, by the melting of the snow supplemented by the 
subsequent monsoon rains, hnving brought it within reach of 
the same at the very time it is so much needed. 

Notes on the Climate, Agriculture, Ac., of the BhawoIt 

pore .State. 

The Bhawulpore State, though it has an extra-tropical cli¬ 
mate, has, owing to the rarity of its atmosphere (caused by 
deficiency of rain), a very high summer temperature, and there 
are, 1 should suppose, few countries of its latitude which have 
such a continuance of hot weather. The severest part of this 
season is from the end of April until the middle or end of June, 
during which montlis the mean temperature in tlie shade is 103°; 
not only is the heat of the sun very great, but the air isdry, and 
the wind is almost fiery, and, during these montlis, the growth 
of vegetation is scarcely perceptible. But with the bursting of 
the south-west monsoon comes a change: gradually the intense 
l" i at of tho two previous months is softened down by clouds, 
the mean temperature falls to nbont 95° in the shade, and there 
is a perceptible degree of moisture in the air. The scorched 
grass and trees resjiond to the change by putting forth young 
shoots, and with only an inch of rainfall the whole country looks 
for n time quite green and fresh. 

This latter season is a busy time for the agriculturist. The 
same cause which has supplied moisture to the atmosphere, has 
also filled the rivers (and therefore the canals) with water, and, 
at this time of the yeur, cotton, rice, indigo, and all the various 
grains, Ac., which are common to all tropical countries, are then 
put into tho ground, and come to maturity in the autumn. 

Indigo is grown here on a considerab'le scale, but soil and 
climate are particularly suited to it. This valuable plant, with 
a plentiful supply of water, sometimes attains the height of six or 
seven feet. The manufacture of the dye is carried on in a most 
primitive manner here: the whole cost of vats aud implements 
for a field of 10 acres ranges from 5/. to 10/. sterling. In this 
dry climate the whole process is carried ou in the open air, and, 
when ready for sale, it is in pieces of the size and shape of what 
is called in England “ thumb-blueit ncquires that peculiar 
shape from being taken up between the thumb, fore and 
middle fingers, when in a pasty state, to be laid out for drying. 
It contains more or less impurities (chiefly of clay), according 
to the care taken during the process of manufacture. It is 
ucarly idl purchased by the Cabul merchants at a price ranging 
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generally from 107. to 127. per cwt., and doubtless finds its way 
into the markets of Central Asia. 

Great ns is the change from the scorching heat of Slay and 
June to the more genial hut still tropical heat of July, vet 

t reater is the change which November ushers in ; after which a 
ry wind from the snowy ranges reduces the mean temperature 
to 60° or 65° w ith frosty nights, reminding one once more of our 
English climate without its min. 

After harvesting *tlie summer crops, the ploughman has no 
rest, for now commences the season for putting in all the 
cereals, Ac., which form the staple of our cultivation nt home. 
Wheat crops miles in extent, without a fence or division to 
break their continuity, ulmost excito one's wonder nt the means 
whereby such large areas can have been put under crop in a 
country not over-populated, and possessing no implement better 
than the rudest native plough made by the cultivator himself 
(very often out of the very commonest materials) by a couple 
of days’ labour, and worked by a pair of small-sized bullocks 
not much larger than many a yearling at home. 

The seed is drilled in. The implement (drawn by a pair of 
bullocks) consists simply of one upright hollow bamboo with 
a wooden cup on its top, and tixed on what may be called the 
rear of the ploughshare ; and thus, as the plough is guided bv 
the ploughman’s left liund and makes its furrow, the seed is 
dropped in the cup with the right hand, and so becomes 
simultaneously covered up. 

Tho ordinary produce of wheat is from 11 to 24 bushels (of 
55 lbs, each) per acre. 

Though wheat is the staple winter crop, many other things 
grown in temperate climates thrive during the cold season; 
fields of turnips for feeding the farmer's cattle are lound around 
every homestead, and in the absence of our nourishing crops of 
grass and hay, young wheat is universally cut nud given, in its 
green state, to horses during this season. 

These winter crops are generally matured by the end of 
April, and their harvesting, thrashing, and winnowing occupy 
the cultivators until the season arrives for preparing the ground 
for the summer tillage. 

With the exception of potatoes, which (if not artificially pro¬ 
tected) suffer from the frost, all our English vegetables come to 
great perfection here: indeed, 1 have seen cauliflowers and 
lettuce in our station gardens at Bhawulpore as fine as some of 
those grown at home. 

Gardens well stocked with fruit-trees abound in the outskirts 
of the Bhawulpore city, and at every town where His Highness 
the late Xa'vab usually halted on his hunting und shooting 
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excursions n garden is to he found. Whilst the mango-tree 
(where attention has been paid to its culture) grows to a large 
size, and produces a fruit of unrivalled flavour, which comes to 
maturity in the hot leather, there is sufficiently cold weather to 
enable the apple-tree to produce a small, though eatable, fruit, 
which ripens about the middle of April. 

There are likewise numerous groves of orange-trees and 
pomegranates; the former attains sometimes a height of 12 
feet, and produces fruit at the usual Christmas season. The 
fruit .of the superior kind of poinegranate-trees is very fine, and 
is sometimes as much as 1 lb. in weight. 

Peaches of a peculiar flat shape. Cut very small, with a faint 
attempt at the bloom so attractive in our English fruit, grow in 
abundance, but they lack that delicacy of flavour which we are 
accustomed to associate with this fruit in Englund. 

We have also the date-palm, which is the one great tvpe so 
common to all countries in the northern hemisphere possessing 
an arid climate, with extreme summer heat and a low winter 
temperature. '1 he tree is found in all jwirts of the .State, and 
is especially abundant in the neighbourhood of all villages where 
the early Mahoinmedan conquerors settled. It has occurred to 
me as probable that, even if the date-palm existed here before 
their arrival, the cultivation of a tree of such importance in 
their own country would most likely have received especial 
attention from them. We find ns well the following fruit-trees 
in the gardens:—Lime, lemon, citron, mulberry, fig, ber (Zizy- 
phus Jujuba), jamoo ( Jambosa vulgaris), and grape-vines. 

In a country like Hlmwulpore, where scarcely anything grows 
without irrigation, either from the river, canals, or wells, it will 
not be surprising that there are no forests, and that timber 
trees are scarce. 

The following is a list of such tre*s ns do grow here:—Habool 
or keekur. Acaeia Ardbiea ; neem, Azadiraclda I ml tea ; poplar 
or bahn, Pop til us Eupliratica: false blnokwood or sheeshum, 
sissoo or talee, Dalbergia Sheeshoo; banian-tree, Ficus Iudtea ; 

a ul, Ficus reliyiosa ; biting peelrto, Salvadora Persica; 

» caper-bush or kirricr, Capparis aphylla; horseradish- 
tree, Moringa pUrygosperma ; mountain neem, Melia Buckayen: 
sweet peeloo, Salradora eleoides ; sens*, Alhizza JjMeh : 
amultas. Cassia fistula; tree tamarisk or okafi, Tamarix articu- 
lata ; pilchce, Tamarix deoica ; lace, Tamariv Gallica; thorn- 
tree, jhund, or khundue, Prosopis tpiciyera. 

Except for a month or so after rain, or where the ground is 
either irrigate'! or receives an overflow from the river, this Stale 
is badly off for natural grasses, and there are non-* cultivated : 
hence the breed of horses, cattle, sheep, and goats is poor. The 
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two latter, indeed, live for a large portion of the year on the leaves 
of shrubs and trees, the branches of which are systematically 
lopped off by the shepherds of the flocks. 

But when rain does fall, more especially in the desert, the 
whole surface, in a few days, is covered with vegetation; and so 
nutritious is it, that the "milk acquires a delicious aroma and 
richness beyond conception, and cattle and sheep at that time 
get quite fat after feeding thereon for a couple of months. 

But of all animals the camel is most at home in this arid 
country, where, whether on the sand-dunes of the desert or in 
the valleys of the rivers, and whether rain falls or not, this 
beast seems to thrive: the salsola and tamarisk plants and 
shrubs, of which there is such a variety, form his staple food, 
whilst at the same time the tender snoots of the acacia, or, 
indeed, nearly all the known timber-trees here, afford that 
change of diet which is, I believe, one of the great secrets in the 
successful rearing of these animals. 

'Hie whole of the region included in this and the neighbour¬ 
ing States is simply one vast breeding-ground for these animals: 
their selling price varies from 61. to 20/., according as they may 
be low or well bred. 

In conclusion, it may be interesting to those unacquainted 
with this part of India to learn something about some of the 

1 >eoplc amongst whom the writer of this Paper is labouring, and 
. cannot do better than give a few extracts from Major Minchin’s 
Reports on this State to the Punjab Government for 1S67-CS-69:— 


“Tho earliest authentic account shows the Diulpotras * as settled at Sliikar- 
jxire, in Sindo, where they hod dug canals from the Indus, and were in a very 
pnwpcrous state. A dispute arising with the Governor of Sukkur about the 
]<iymt-nt of revenue, the Dadjiotras marched in a body, two days* journey, into 
the desert They were pursued by the Doorance troops, and, being onctun- 
liered with their women and children, they adopted the desperate measure of 
killing them all, and then attacking the Doorance*. They routed them with 
great slaughter, but, being afraid to return to Shikarpore, they marched up 
the left bank of tho Indus, and settled near * Allahabad,’f in this State. This 
was about ‘ the year ’ 1737. They divided what is now known ns the Hhawul- 
pore State amongst the chiefs of the trilres, and selected Bhawul Khun, of the 
Pcerjani section, a* the head chief, who then founded the city of Bhatrill pore. 
A Bclooch of tire Goorgij tribe, who had accompanied him from Siude, was 
appointed his minister. This Belocch, during the rule of Bhawul Khan the 
Second, succeeded in gradually reducing the pow« r of the other ‘Ihrdpotra’ 
chiefs, and made them accept their Jagoers t under Sumnud from the Nawnb, 
whose Government tvas recognised by Timoor Shah, Emperor of Delhi, in 
1769. In 1827, Bhawul Khan tho Third succeeded him, aud consolidated the 
State: all the Dadratra chiefs acknowledging him as Xawab, and receiving 
their titles to their J a goers from biro, on the condition of feudal service. 


* The family of n.H. tire Nawab—literally •* the eons n( David.’’ 
t Bat.' 39' long. 70° 3C‘ t 

I Jngeer b the name of a rent-free grant of land, and Is generally for life only. 
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“ On the death of Bhawul Khan, hia second son, at his desire, was made 
Jfawab, hat was deposed by a conspiracy on the (art of the Dadpoti* chiefs, 
headed by Akil Mahomed Khan Achrani, within four months of his accession, 
and his elder brother, Futteh Khan, became Knwnb. On his death, in 18511, 
his son, Bhawul Khan the Fourth, succeeded him. 

“ * Father of the present Nnwab.’ Bhawul Khan the Fourth died suddenly 
in Juno, 18C0. His son, Sadik Khan, was acknowledged as his successor by 
the British Government, the Commissioners of Mooltan being deputed to invest 
him with the customary insignia. 

“ Soon after this date, the Queen-Mother and principal members of the State 
applied to kavo the State taken under British protection during thu minority 
of the young Nnwab. 

“ Tlie Zemindars (cultivators) are a quiet, peaceable race, and very amenable 
to control; they nre excellent agriculturists, and very hard working. The 
dread of civil war alone disorganized them, and a settled Government is to 
them the greatest blessing. This is clearly shown by the energy with which 
they have oomo forward to carry out canal improvements: they are daunted 
by tut difficultiis. 

“ The description in Tacitus of the ancient Britons is peculiarly applicable 
to these people:—‘They cheerfully bear the conscription (statute labour), the 
taxes and the burdens imposed on them, if Uterc is no oppression.'" 

In n former Report I mentioned having discovered an old 
tower in the desert, about IS miles south of Bhawulpore, in 
which we found an old plate with nn inscription written in the 
old Sanskrit character. 

This plate lias been partially deciphered by Mr. Bay ley, B.C.S., 
showing that it was a dedication of the vehar, or Buddhist 
Monaste ry of Duraane, for the benefit, religions, of sundry bar- 
baronsly-named relatives of the Bhiskee, i.e. Bhikshee, or religious 
mendicant, in the Sumhut, or area, of King Kunishka, in the 
month of Duisiki. Mr. Bayley considers it valuable as confirm¬ 
ing General Cunningham’s surmise as to the use of Macedonian 
names of months, or, at least, attempts at them—the Duisiki 
being the equivalent of Dosinus. 

It also confirms Sir li. Elliot’s opinion that the Buddhist 
religion was the prevalent one in Sinde when the Mahomme- 
dans first came in contact with Indian superstitions; and this 
would in some measnre account for the retention of this name, 
“ Soolii vehar,” to the present time. 

At page 406, volume i., note B, of Sir II. Elliot's ‘ History' 
of India, as told by its own Historians,’ it is related that Rni 
Sahasi XI. remitted certain tuxes on condition that the people 
should raise six forts for him—at “ Oocli,” “ Matela,” “ Seorui,” 
“ Mnu.” “ Alor,” and “ Sewiston.” Two of these forts, viz. 
** Ooch " and “ Mau," ore in this State.* 


* “ Oocli" is at the confluence of tlie Sutlcdgc and Chen ab. “ Mau ” la situated 
in lat 2S° 85’ 0" s., long. 70P 24’ 0 ”e. Matela is, I believe, on left tank of the 
tadlu, in Sind, some miles lulow Subzulkotc. - Alor * ia ucar Borte, oppusite 
Sukktir oti the Indus, in Sind. Sewiston is the present Sekwnn, on right bonk 
of Indus, in Sind. 
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At “ Mau ” there is a shrine which has been about 100 years 
in existence, anti the tradition is that the old fort was then hi 
tho same state as it is now. The walls are very high and in 
wonderful preservation; and, if the conjecture is right that the 
passage in the Chachnama above-mentioned refers to these forts, 
they must be 1300 years old, as “ Chad)," who succeeded 
Sohas XI., ascended the throne of Sinde in Ilijiri 10, corre¬ 
sponding to a.d. 594. 


XVI .—Notes of a Reconnaissance of the Anti-Libanus. By 
Richard F. Burton, f.r.g.s., and Charles F. Tyrwhitt- 
Drake, F.R.Q.8. 

Many readers, even professional geographers, will think that 
wo are to pass over trodden ground, and that in describing 
the Anti-Libanus we can do nothing but fill up with details 
tho broad outlines traced by predecessors. The contrary is 
positively the case. I expected great things from * L’Anti- 
Lilian, par G<*mrd de Kialle ’ (‘ Bulletin de lu Society de 
Gfogranliie,’ tome xvi. 1808), and found that it treated of only 
the well-known lower altitudes well trodden by a host of tra¬ 
vellers. Surprising as it may seem, it is still tnio that the best 
and most modem maps do not name a single valley north-east 
of Zebedaui, nor a single summit, except the “ Jebel el Halimeh 
an utter misnomer. They show merely tho long conventional 
caterpillar, Hanked by the usual acidulated drojw, and seamed 
with the normal cobweb of drainage: when they have disposed 
all this parallel with the Libanus, they have apparently done 
their duty. Tints they neglect to show, amongst other things, 
the important changes in the chain, w hose northern half becomes 
exceptionally arid, whilst the southern is remarkably fertile. 
This is also true of the windward and seaward chain of Libanus, 
but to n lesser extent. The traveller in .Syria and Palestine 
is also left in ignorance of tho fact that the general aspect of 
the range is superior to that of the maritime Sierra, that the 
colouring of the rocks is richer, the forms are more picturesque 
-y-often, indeed, “ weird, savage, grand, almast magnificent, 
like parts of Monb ”—that the contrasts of shupc and hue are 
sharper, and that the growth in places assumes tho semblance 
ofn thinned forest. Of the Anti-Libanus we may say, of the 
Libanus we may not, that ** ravines of singular wildness and 
grandeur furrow the whole mountuin-side, looking in many 
places like huge rents, whilst the views fioui the summits are 
far superior in extent of range and in variety of feature." 
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water-skins, and two mules, driven by ns many men. wero 
lightly loaded with all our belongings The point do depart 
was fi’ludan, a little Christian village, Greek-Orthodox and 
Roman Catholic, which clings to the eastern flank of the Zebe- 
<!anf valley, bearing 285° irom tlrnt important Moslem town. 
The valley is well known to travellers, because it leads from 
Damascus to Baal bn k: in it we find the official sources of the 
Bara da, or River of Damascus, and the pool from whose head 
it jumps lies at an angle of 239’ from Mr. Consul-General 
Wood’s summer-quarters. The geographical or true source 
must be sought some 3 miles to the north-east; it is called ’Ayn 
Haur (“ Poplar Fountain ”), from the little village of the same 
name, and it is fed in winter by the Savl or torrent of Jebel 
cl Shekif. The water flows down a broken and clearly defined 
valley, divided into sections, every one, as usual, amongst these 
ungeneralising races, with its own distinctive term, e.g. Wady 
el Kabfr, Wadv ’Ayn Haur, and Wady Dillah : in summer, how¬ 
ever, its precious supply is drawn ofl by the fields, hence it 
has not the honour of being popularly known as the Rnruda head. 
The mythological source is the Jurah, or “swallow-hole,’’ in 
the western block which separates the valley of Zebedani lrom 
the Cedesvrian vale: this sink was until late years used ns a 
Tarpoian rock—the offenders being of the sex formerly sacked 
at Damascus and StambuL 

B'hi dun lies about 1000 feet above the sole of the Wady 
Zebedani: its site is a bulging shunt of fertile red humus, 
secondary limestone, iron-clav, red-black sandstone-grit, and 
here and there a bit of basalt. The general slope of this 
Wadv el Mu’allakah, or upland of B’hidan, is 9\ and tho 
rhumb 283° (mag.). Although neither striutions nor burnish are 
now retained by the easily degraded rock, it 1ms all the appear¬ 
ance of an old moraine, deposited by glaciers that once debouched 
from tho upland upon the Zebedani valley, and which hollowed 
a passage from the Barada through the heart of the Anti- 
Libanus. Similar features occur in the Cellar Valjey; in the 
red ground north and south of the Zahlah gap, which blushes 
so beautifully in the evening sun, and, without mentioning 
others, in the heaps at tho gorge-mouths to the east and the 
north-east of Iskanderdu or Alcxandretta. 

The upper section of tho B’ltidan valley is a complicated bit 
of ground, bearing 41° from below, and wheeling suddenly to 
69 s . It is bounded eastward by a crest-line, which 31. Gerard 
do Riolle, with the guide-books, calls the u highest summit of 
Anti-Lebanon,” but which has no claim to that honour. Impas¬ 
sable during winter by reason of the snows, in fine weather this 
B’ludan block commands a noble view, especially to the south and 
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south-east Here the eye clearly defines the three great lateral 
gradients which form gigantic steps, each averaging 700 to 000 
feet above its neighbour, and leading from the Padan Dam- 
mesek (“ upland plain of Damascus ”) to the oriental base 
of the true Anti-Libanus. The highest is the Assal el Ward 
terrace; the middle gradient is that of Kdni-Nabk; and the 
lowest is the Saidtiaya-Jaynid, which runs almost without a 
bend to l’almvra. 

The B'liidim block is fronted on the west by the Jebel el 
Shekif, or “ .Mountain of Clefts,” a name sometimes erroneously 
applied to the higher elevations on the east. Three principal 
buttresses are seen towering like titanic steps in the clear blue 
air by'thosc who take the French diligence from Bayrut to 
Damascus. No. 2 from the bottom bears the name of Dnyr Naby 
Yunan: the picturesque ruins upon the summit are connected 
by the people with the Prophet Jonah. We found two Greek 
inscriptions, both sadly mutilated; one of these was cut upon 
an altar much resembling that which we brought from Kannwat. 
No. 3, the Ivhushshu’a el Shekif, ** rough ground of tho Shekif,” 
is well growu with tho Lizzab, a juniper which has almost dis¬ 
appeared from the lower altitudes. This is tho home of the 
bear (U. Sgriaeus) which uses the night to destroy tho vetches 
and grapes raised upon the fertile dark lands below. In the 
summer of 1870,1 was shown the pelts of a full-grown male and 
a cub that had been killed; in 1871 n secoud peasant was 
mauled by a hungry bruin whose meal bo lmd unwittingly 
interrupted. The result was that Naturs, or gardes-champi-tres, 
armed with firelocks, passed tho night amongst the crops, but, 
when shooting, they were careful not to wound. They divide bears 
into two kinds, the Akish, or vegetarian, and tho Luhh&rn, or 
meat-eater, who often takes a fancy for a lamb or a kid. They 
all agree that the bear hibernates during the Marla m'vyali, or 
forty days following the winter solstice, and that tho best season 
for sport is in early September, when the vendange brings him 
down from his hidden naunts. I could never afford time, at 
least a fortnight being required, to make a bag, and though the 
spoor mid sleeping-places were everywhere visible, 1° onlv 
sighted one, which scrambled out of view before a shot could 
be fired. 

Our route lay up the Ant el Mu’nllakah, or upland B’lnddu 
valley, which is bounded on the right by the B’hidan block 
(Jebel el Ahliydr), and on the left by the Jebel cl Shekif. After 
one geographical mile from the village, we passed out of the 
limestone into a band of pure sandstone: it alternates with 
limonite, iron-revetted clay, slag-liko masses, and purple grit, 
degrading into a blackish humus. In 2 hours ( =3' direct 
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geographical miles) we reached the Mnrjut ’Ayn el Xnsur, 
“ Plainlet of the Vultures’ Spring,” showing some twenty foun¬ 
tains. The upi>er part is a versant, the northern waters escaping 
through the Waay el 3Ianshrirnh into the Ccelesyrian vale. 
After one direct mile from the “ Vultures’ Spring,” we halted at 
a cold jK*nd, the Birkat el Mudawwarah, or “ Round Tauk,” 
which showed 54° Fahr., whilst the air was Co° Fahr. Here we 
collected a variety of water-beetles, which, according to Mr. G. R. 
Crotch, “are, from the arid nature of the country, rare, but 
abundant when found.” 

A little before noon, ns the cloud-pack coming up rendered 
the air delightfully cool, we rounded the southern head of the 
Wady Manshiirnh. The latter shows a big square block of 
limestone, split, not by contraction and expansion, but by Zu’l 
Fikdr, the irresistible sabre of Caliph Ali. We afterwards saw 
several boulders in the same condition, but this was the only 
one with a legend attached to it. unlike the Sinaitie rocks, upon 
so many of which Hazrat 31 il-ii (Moses) has left his mark. 
Upon tlie col, or pass, dividing the 3Ianshumh valley from 
the Wady el Hossa (Hasa), we picked up stones richer in copper 
than those of the old Wady 3Iagharah diggings. 

The col presently placed us iq>on a conspicuous summit, 
the Rn’ns Zahr Abu ’1 Hin, “Head of the Ridge of the Father 
of Henna ”—that is, of the wren, n name as sensible as •Shrimp 
Mountain ((’anmrones), applied to one of the tallest volcanoes in 
intortropical Africa. It is the apex of the 3Ianshumh arc, 
which resembles the Cedar Valley, but ujxm a small scale. 
Hero the wintry winds must rage furiously. The Lizzab- 
juniper is blown to the north and north-east; a few young 
trees show that even the goats spare the place, and in the older 
growths the wood is ridiculously out of proportion to the foliuge. 
The height of a tree girthing some 12 feet at 20 inches above 
the ground will, perhaps, be 10 feet, whilst the roots, peculiarly 
long and strong, will contain double the timber of the bole. 
The bilberry throws itself upon the nearest stone, and clings to 
it as thougli fearing to be blown away into space. And the 
rest of the vegetation, especially the rose and the thistle, is 
exceptionally stunted, when the actual altitude is considered. 

From this summit we could see to the north-east, and divided 
by a water-parting, another steep vulley, flanked by the axis of 
the Anti-Libouus, resembling the .Mnnshiirah and the Arz el 
3Iu’allukah, or upland of B'ludan. The eastern or higher lip is 
the normal crest of ]mlisaded elifls (Huwulis), above which the 
goat-paths run, and it is capped by ronnded summits of red- 
yellow hunms, scattered over with stone. On the west are 
rock-wavcs and crag-islets, the “ llhcos ” of the Portuguese, 
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separated by torrent-beds, which, like those of the Jebel el 
Shekff, drain the surface into the Ma’urabun gorge below. 
I he unusual quantity of vegetation, especially juniper—by 
some mistaken for cypress— that finds a footing in the jagged 
limestone gives this view the most pleasing asj>ect. The chord 
of our second valley runs 33’ 30' towards the llu’as Ham el 
Kabsh, far on the x.n.k. As usual in these lauds, the whole 
lacks a generic name; it is sectionally called after its springs, 
which patch the surface with nettles and green weeds, Wady 
Ayn el Haridah; Wady’Ayn el Sakhrnli; Wady ’Ayn el Za’ariir 
(“of the haw thorn ), aud so forth. From aljove, the tloor appeared 
smooth and easy, but experience proved it to l*e otherwise. 
Uhe material is sandstone, alternating with lime, in detached 
blocks, forming what appeared to bo sections of pavement. 
I lots of wheat and tobacco, which never pay tux nor tithe, 
Uourish in sheltered places, but nt times, when ruin is wanting, 
the seed refuses, it is said, to sprout. In this jwrt of the high¬ 
lands such growths will extend to (J000 to 7000 feet above 
sea-level, and perhaps higher: the wheat is horny and stunted, 
and the people declare that grazing animals will not allow barlev 
to bo reapeu. 

We descended some 800 feet by the Wadv Juwar el ’Akkiib 
(“ Sinks of the Artichoke"), nnd we struck the No. 3 valley, where 
the ’Akibut el Ibimra, a red col, is traversed by the Sarghayi- 
ltonkus road. We passed successively on the left the Wady 
’Ayn el Za’unir, and the Wady el Nuhiiir, the latter headed by a 
large cornfield. These names were given to us by the goat¬ 
herds. After a rugged ride, crossing the eastern crest of the 
Auti-Libanus, we fell, about sunset, into the Wady ’Ayn el Pur- 
rah, “of maize,” which the Bev. Sir. Porter (‘Five’ Years in 
Damascus,’ p. 311, 2nd edit.) calls “fountain of Dura.” This 
valley, well sheltered from tho biting draughts of tho posses, 
sheds from the western Sierra to the Assal el Ward upland on 
the east. It has a fine fountain, which waters horses and neat 
cattle, and which feeds a llimuh, or trenched field of vetches. 
The owner was a Hunkus mun, who, with his two shirtless and 
sharp-witted lads, occupied the place during summer—it is too 
cold for permanent settlement—and he passed his nights in 
shouting and in firing random shots to scare away plunderin'* 
bears. We secured a kid. These animals, covered "on the yurd* 
or upland, with fat an inch deep, contrast wonderfully with their 
lean, dry brethren of the plain. 

After a cool night, we were in the saddle at 5.20 a.m. (Tues¬ 
day, August 1, 1871), and, traversing the Wady ’Ayn el Durrah 
we ascended the direct mountain-road from Mu’arra to lkialbak. 
Then, rounding the head of a parallel valley—the Wadv el 
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Maksam—in which, ns the name denotes, the highway ana¬ 
stomoses, we found on our left a dwarf depression separated by 
a watershed from vallev No. 3 ; this is apmrent y the north¬ 
eastern end of the lateral basins which subtend the western 

crest of tbe Anti*Lil) ftnu g. \ . 1 

A ride of 50 minutes (= 1J direct geographical mile).PjjJjJ 

,» at the head of the Wadv el Haw4, a long jwj> 
from the chine to the soutli-western |Hirt ot the Assil el W arn 
plain It contains the ’Avn el Ilassiui. and. some way down it, 
!lmre is, they <av, a ruin cAlled Kabr el Shatir (“ of the rogue or 

- Hebrew; in^np,,™ ,m,WMy 
,onie insignificant marks m the stone, We walked up the ertst 
“ ou left a prolongation of the Abn ’1 Hin ridge, which cave 
us affine front and Urek view. Frem that point, travellmgJo^ 
a knife-board, with a succession ot Jurahs,“ 8"iks, or swallow 
holes" to S; right, we headed the Wady el Marl,alah and 
threading huge walls like cyclopean masonry, we^.uidetl the 
south-eaftern flank of the bans Ram el *■»*£. 
the High rince of the (Wild) Ram or Mufflon (0»m' O- 

Here the regular difif-liko crest winch wo had followed on 
our left or westward from Blddin apparently ends, but pre- 
«„tlyto reappear as a central spine. \Vecould tee nothing m 
front' (35° mag.) but a long perspective ot lateral ridges, r 
nin-r parallel, but palpably detached, and broken ranges streaked 
St, mid evidently parted by the deep*t gorgea Tho 
"enerul direction is somewhat south ot east (80 to 1 J )» 
gLds the Assal el Ward plain, and the drainage eventmdly 
tVcdsthe waters of YnbriwL Their names, we afterwards learnt, 
lire _l The Wady llir Sahrij, which luv at our feet. 2. 1 ho 
Wadv Rir el Washil (“of wator-nits which never dry), this 
Finmaro anastomoses .with the W _couree ef the Wier 



hogsback arose in the distance. The “l^ph^jW backed^ 
.. cone which we presently were able to call lalaat Musa, 
whilst ’far upon the north-eastern horizon, appeared the Halaim 
block Evidently we might have kept our course along the 
western ridge by'rounding the valleys for some t, miles, which 
would have brought us to cultivated ground. But w e wanted^ 
guide and our horses were threatened with thirst, as well as 
with hunger* so we resolved to follow tho nearest long depres¬ 
sion wS we knew must lead to the Assal cl Ward village 
Descending into the Fiumara head, we struck the excellent 
road of a slate-like surface, naturally macadamised, which threads 
the gorge. Its most remarkable growths are the barberry, the 
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true currant (n Riles), nnd the wild honeysuckle. After two 
hours we came upon the Bir Sahrfj, an old and solidly built 
well 12 feet deep. Then, cresting the tall ridge to our left, wo 
saw broken and detached rocks, perfectly simulating ruins. 
Here was the anastomosis of the \\ ady liir el Washil. Lower 
down, the heights were seamed with paths; wood-cutters, char¬ 
coal-burners, and goatherds, presently appeared, and, finally, 
cultivation marbled the gentler slopes. .Mortally long seemed 
the rest of the way. After a ride of 1U| direct geographical 
miles down the Quebrada, it was 11 a.m. before we debouched 
upon the plain of Assdl el Ward. 

The Wady Bir Sahrij evidently divides the comparatively 
well-watered southern section of tho Anti-Libanus from the 
parched and dusty northern half. We can only suggest that 
here tho limestone formation becomes more deeply cracked and 
tissured, and less able to retain the springs, which directly dis- 
a PI K>ar underground. The same rule holds good in the Libanus, 
where the northern and higher is less fertile than the southern 
and lower half. 

We lmlted within sight of tho large bluish-grey ash-heaps 
nnd hillocks upon which Aa-al el Ward is built,'and of the 
dozen poplnrs that garnish its upper spring. My old friend 
Sliuykh Sal ill gave us the usual hospitable welcome; bore the 
people, uncorrupted by travellers, are always civil in the ex¬ 
treme. The men, Shafri Moslems all, may muster 250 guns; 
they are more intelligent than usual, and are never unwillim' 
to tight, Assal “ of the Ilose ” is a well-to-do place, nnd the 
cold keen nir, which compels tho houses to be window-loss, 
reddens tho fat cheeks of tuo children, and preserves tho fresh 
complexions of the greybeards. 

On tho next day (August 2) we set out betimes, accompanied 
by my good friend Shaykh Kasim, our host’s brother. We 
took tho southern or upper road to the hogstack, a little 
Hermon known asJebel Naby Biiruh—•* of Baruch the Prophet” 
No one pretends that the Scribe actually visited this wild spot, 
but a dream or a vision always suffices to create a place of liolv 
visitation. There is also a northerly line, via Wady el Ma- 
ghurah, where a cavern is said long to have sheltered certain 
rebels of the Harlush family. Dismounting Iteyond the vine¬ 
yard, we walked up a stiff slope, lying nearly north-east (mag.) 
from Assil cl Ward, and we inspected the MagMrat Toht el 
Kornah (“under the horned hill”); tho cave proved to be partly 
artificial and partly natural. Conspicuously seated on the sum¬ 
mit of the same eminence are the ruins known as Dayr Tuht 
el Kamah or Wady Bant it; they bear 5° front Assal el Ward, 
nnd 34° from the Banih summit. The remains are evidently 
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those of a Baal temple, converted into a church and convent, 
and we came to the conclusion that it was perhaps the most 
ancient which we had seen throughout Syria and Palestine. 

Resuming our ride towards the mountain, we entered its 
ULStcrn outliers, and passed on the left the \\ady Za’ardr, up 
which there is a foot-path to Baalhak. Thence crossing a high 
liill-spur, wo fell into the level at the south-eastern base of 
Jebel Biruh, and wo visited the (eastern) Bir el Khashubnh, 
which gives its namo to this Wady; the well was, however, 
almost dry. From that point my friend walked up the western 
slope of the hogsback. whilst 1 followed the south-western pith, 
which my party had taken in November, 1870. The latter, 
beginning through cultivation, zigzags over broken ground, 
which here and there caused all to dismount, and leads after 
some 50 minutes to Mnki'un Naby Baruli. The ** visitation place 
is a rude circle of drv stone wall, utterly modern, and built by 
the well-known Rufa’i family of Yabrud, descended from the 
great Sufi Ahmad of Baghdad. 

We resumed our way to the north-eastern jieak, upon which 
eight months before I* had built a cairn or bench-mark. The 
apex gave us a view to the north-east, beforo concealed j here rose 
straight in front of us the Shaykh el JibAl, “ lo lioi des Mon¬ 
tagues,"‘the very summit of the Anti-Li ban ns. It is variously 
called from its component parts Tala’at Musi; Jebel el ’Aawaj, 
from a Wady and a village: Jebel Fatli, after a deep bay in the 
mountains; and .libet el Tyun. from certain unnamed springs. 
Wc distinguished it as the “Fatli block," supplementing the 
absence of a general term amongst the natives. When asking 
for it, however, the traveller must call it Jurd Mu’arrat el 
Bashkurdi, and carefully distinguish it from the Ra’as Rafi’a, 
alias Raffa Minimi, a reddish buttress, prolonged to the north¬ 
east (46° mag.) of the Fatli proper. 

After resting under a iuniper, we rode along the northern 
crest, and an hour’s march placed us suddenly upin the Wady 
cl Fatli. This gorge, which divides the Naby B;iruh block 
from the apex of the Auti-Libanus, yawns some 700 feet 
deep, and m many parts is impracticable. W e had some 
difficulty in getting down our baggage animals: arrived at 
the Bir el Fatli, a well sunk 10 feet in the shelly limestone, 
we not a little surprised the civil goatherd Asad ibn Yusuf, 
whose green turban showed that he belonged to a Holy House. 

Re-nming our wav, we crossed the Wady el hath, and then 
breasted the Anti-Libanus summit, by an easy incline known ns 
Tala’at Musa, “the Ascent of (a?) Moses.” After some 45 minutes 
(=14 geographical mile) we stood on the top. 1* rom this com¬ 
manding site we observed that the apex forms a regular circlet 
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of ridge, which viewed from below, nnd indeed from almost every 
quarter, assumes the appearauce not inappropriate of a mural 
crown. Tiie “Fatli block” is bounded nortn by the greater 
Wady el ’Anwaj, and south by the Wady el Fatli. ' The highest 
point (Runs el ’Anwaj) that caps the crest, and bears IS" 30' 
( mag.) from the summit of Tala’at Musa, was shown bv a small 
clinometer with spiritdevel to bo some 20 feet higher than 
that upon which wo stood. The aneroids, afterwards corrected 
by the mercurial tubes, and computed by Captain George, 
hj**., gave 8721 feet; the temj>erature was 7o J (Fahr.), showing 
that the Tala’at Musa height cannot be less than 8740 feet. 
Thus the true apex of the Anti-Libanus, from which the Cedar 
Block bears 311° 30'(mag.), is not at the south where MM. 
lortor and Gerard have placed it, with an inadequate allowance 
of 6800 for 7736 feet, nor at the extreme north, where Lieu¬ 
tenant van do Velde has locuted it, with the shabby esta¬ 
blishment of oOOO feet, instead of 825 > feet. Its real position 
is at the head of the second third beginning from the Hermon, 
and thus it is almost a central massif. 

Descending the eastern slope of Tala’at Musa, and windin'* 
down the southern Hunk of the Ruffu Mu’arni, wo fell into 
the vineyards and fig-yards outlying the little old settlement 
Mu amt el Bushkurdi, of the “Mad Ivurds.” The peasants 
insist upon entitling it Bash-Karriyah, “ thy Mud village?’ As 
it is mentioned in the guidebooks, 1 need say nothing about it; iu 
this out-of-the-way place we were of course hospitably received: 
the Shaykhs, who, according to custom, number half-a-dozen, 
contended for the honour of lodging us, and Shaykh Sa’iil 
carried away the prize almost by force. He also told off a 
brace of bis relations for the consideration of ten piastres or 
two francs per diem to guide us on the next dav, and we soon 
found out that we had to guide Sa’id and Taliir. 

At the late hour of S a.m. (August 3) we bade adieu to our 
host, and took a northerly direction, with bends to east and 
west, over the Kara-Xabk upland. Here the wintry cold is 
extreme, explaining the native saying— 

“ flaj-n Hint iva Xabki 
Uan.it el uiuluk tabki." 

“ Twist Kdni town nml Kahk the Steep, 

Daughters of kings (<a fur-clad wotucu) mtut o en weeji" (for cold). 

Hard by on our left lay the long line of the northern Anti- 
Libunus; the blocks and buttresses were separated bv Wadvs 
<»f which the most important is El Zummurani, “the Riper,” *s.i 
called from the wailing music of its wintry draughts. ’The 
‘■onrse is a little south of west (mag ), and from'its mouth 
Kara town bears 85° (mag.). It u the southern limit of the 
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Halaim properly so called. The classical Arabic word would 
bo Hilmah ( ^\^) in the plural Halmat (“nipples”), here 

corrupted to Halimah and Uuldim. Viewed from the eastern 
heights, this northernmost block of the Anti-Libanus seems 
to consist of a range ending north and south with two great 
buttresses; whilst the hitter supports a broken stonv line ot 
paps anil cones somewhat inferior in elevation. The four 
greater llalaim running from south to north are— 

1. Halimat Wadv Zummaranf, bounded on the south by the 
Piper, and north by the Eastern Kurrays; tlie long saddle 
seen from Nabk to the south-east suggests an elephant’s l ack 
with head and ears. 

2. Halimat Kurrays, “of the Edible Nettle.” From the 
eastern plain it apjiears a table-mountain: one standing upon 
the northern heights secs a double and parallel line, bearing 
north-east to soutn-west, separated by a gorge, and connected bv 
a band of rock. 

3. Halimat Kurd (u^s), “ ‘bo Bald Pap,” because compa¬ 

ratively bare of trees, also called Halimat Kura, from the 
neighbouring town of Kdru, the Comochnra ot the Greeks. It is 
a round and humpy eminence, presenting to the eastern plain 
two large and sundry smaller shields of limestone, whose strata 
are almost perpendicular. ,. 

4. JIalimat el Kubu “of the Covered Cistern;’ this 

pass is called par excellence El Halimah, but not “ debt l el 
llulimah (Van de Velde). From the eastern plains it appears 
a small saddle-back topping the Kar’a (No. 3), and hardly 
to be distinguished as a separate feature, although parted 
from it by a deep gorge. The Cedar Block shows it standing 
boldly up; seen from between Hasyah and Hums, it rises 
during the winter a tull snowy peak. North of Jebel el Shekit 
it is "the only feature givon by Van do Velde (Stanford's 
edition), and ho declares it to bo the “ highest top ” of the Auti- 
Lil>anns, which it is surely not bv 400 feet 

At tho mouth of the Wady el Alai, the next in importance to 
the Zummarilni, we befit west towards tho nearest water. Tho 
col was remarkably easy, and lienee a descent led to a bubbling 
fountain, the Washlat Kurrays, at tho southern end of the 
western “Nettle-pass,” and heading the great Wady Farih. 
It lies 5 hrs. ( = about 12$ direct geographical miles) from, and 
utmost due north of, Mu'arrat el Baslikurdi. 

After resting, we proceeded to ascend the Halimat el Kabii. 
Descending a deep valley, we fell into the Snltani or high-road 
from Fikali to Kara, which rims up and down the Wady Mur 
Tobiya (St. Tobias). Then turning suddenly to the left, we 
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ascended in 40 minutes the long south-eastern spur. The upper 
fourth of the peak is revetted with hard limestone rock,compelling 
horses to go round by the north. The Kdkur, or stone man, 
which I laid planted on the summit, was found overthrown pro¬ 
bably by treasure-hunters. Here we caught n number of lady¬ 
birds (Coccinellre) nestling under the stones as in the chinks 
of the dome of St. Paul’s. 

An east-west section of this tho northernmost line of the 
Anti-Libanus gives— 

1. The outliers of the main ridge, such as.Tebel Kara and its 
dependencies, called thellurufof Mar Tobiyii; 2. The Halimat 
el Kabii, which is tho eastern apex of the main block, and bounds 
n large valley opening and draining to the west; 3. An upland 
plain of rolling ground, broken and treeless, bnt not wholly 
uncultivated, shedding towards Coelesyria; and 4. The western 
ridge of rough and luirren hill w hich forms a right bank for tho 
head valley of the Orontes. 

The prospect from tho Halimat el Kabii is at once extensive 
and picturesque. Southwards, where there is the finest view, 
appear in lengthened perspective, and differently tinted by dis¬ 
tance, tho several planes of ridge separated by their respective 
gorges. Below the vertical precipice under our feet, and beyond 
the skirts of tho Halimnh, rise tho twopnrallel lines of the Kur- 
rays, steep savage hills, flat-topj>ed, and disposed liko dykes, their 
sides banded with stony outcrops, and dotted with the darkest 
juniper. Further off m tho bluer air stand tho waving Hunif 
ot Abu Idris, backed by the Sadr el Bustauund the Iluruf’Ayn 
Sharkiyin, “ the points or peaks of the Fount of tho Easterns," a 
labyrinth of ranges and chasms. Farthest upon the azure horizon 
is the diademed head of the FatLi ajiex, still showing three 
peaks, and connected by a narrow ridge with its subject height, 
the Ita’as Raffa Mu’arro. Contrasting with these bold altitudes 
lies the south-eastern plain of Assal id Ward, divided from the 
Kara-Nabk terrace by the picturesque Sierras of Marmanin (or 
Danha) and Rnnkiis. To tho west, beyond tho valley of the 
Orontes, where the white patch of tho Ilurmul village and its 
decaying pillar are conspicuous, rises the lumpy dome, reddish- 
yellow and tree-dotted, known os tho Slm’arnh of Baalbak, the 
outworks of the highest Libanus. Above this feature towels the 
bold chine of the Cedar Block, upon which still linger long lines 
nnd large spots of snow, which glow like amethysts in tho 
evening light Tho three snmmits, of nearly equal altitude, 
fret tho sky-line, and the ’Uyvun Urghush buttress is set off 
and detached from tho wall-like surface by the shadow which it 
ousts upon the lengthy and regular ridge that backs it Farther 
north, the apex of Libanus falls into the Jurd of Tarabulus 
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(Tripoli), speckled with black points, und dotted with cones, 
while farther still the mountains are absorbed by the valley ot 
the Nahr el Kabir, the Eleutherus River. To the west there is 
a gleam of distant sea, adding another glory to the view, whilst, 
almost melting into a blue cloud of hill, the Jebel el ilulah, or 
southernmost Tieights of the Jebel Kalbivyah, defines the haunts 
of the mysterious Nusayri. Between the n.n.w. and N.N.E. the 
glance, passing boyond the foreground of ever descending ridges 
and hollows, falls upon the Orontea Lake and thready stream; 
upon the rich cultivation of Hums and Hamah, one of the gardens 
of Syria; upon the tiny dump of trees, each denoting a settle¬ 
ment; upon the ridge of Salimiyah, that outpost ot ancient 
Tadmor, and upon the unknown steppe * El Alah and the 
Bedawi-haunted tracts which sweep up to the Jebel el Abyaz. 
whilst on fine days, it is said, the castle of Aleppo bounds the 

northern horizon. , , , .. , t 

. After observations we descended the K.H.W. flank of the 
Halimah, guided by a civil goatherd, to inspect the Eabu or 
vault which gives a name to the peak. At the very base we 
found the ruins of a small and rustic sun-temple, and farther to 
the north-east a dry cistern, which might be of any age. trom 
that point a wear)' ride, rounding the western Hanks of the 
Hal ini ah, and many a long and rough ascent, led us back to the 
encampment at the Hurrays fountain. That day had given us 
15 hours of hard work, and we uncommonly enjoyed the fine cool 
night, illuminated by the first annual fall of “shooting stars. 

On the next morning (Friday, August 4) we resolved upon 
returning to Assdl el Ward by a long circuit to the south-west: 
thus we should be able to prospect the third part of the easi-west 
section of the northern* Anti-Libanus, including Urn Boalbak 
crest, which we had missed by travelling down the \\ ndy Bir 
Sahrii. Our course began dow n the long At adv I’ arm; we then 
passed on the left the Wadys el Dubb, “of the Bear, and of 
Zmnmaruni. “the Piper” At this elevation, the l lumurus. 
whose mouths are so deeply cut and precipitous where they 
debouch upon the Assal cl Ward terrace, disappear m the upland 
plain of rolling ground which bounds the main ridge on the west. 
We afterwards found the same to be tho case at the Baalbak 
crest; and it became at once apparent why the gorges of the 
Anti-Libanus opening east and west bear different names. In 
Arabia generally Wadys are seldom called the same on both 
sides of a watershed ;* here, however, there is no connection 


• It hu lately been explored by my friend and f. l|..w-tn»vctler. Charlra V 
Tyrnliitt-Dmke, and I haro publubed in * Uucxplorwl >yna, hi* ncenuut of a 
u>4 adveuturotui journey. 
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between them and the lines of road, as the valleys traverse, as it 
were, neutral ground. 

The Snhlat or plainlet at the head of the Zummaram was culti¬ 
vated with upland wheat, a pigmy growth of a few inches. The 
country was well clad with wild almond and pear, whilst the 
abundance of maple suggested that the sugar-tree of southern 
Italy and Canada might here be made valuable. Presently we 
struck upon a large and well-defined Fiuroara, which, as usual, 
rejoices in as many names as an Iberian grandee. Here it is 
called Wady Khirbat Yunin, from a deserted settlement, appa¬ 
rently of the old Troglodytes, which hugs the left bank of the 
torrent-bed. We then fell into n road running north-east to 
south-west, with sundry windings, and separating the Bila.1 el 
Shark! (eastern countries) about Kara from the western, the 
Bilad el Ghurbf, whose head-quarters are Baalbak. The valley is 
hemmed in and protected on both sides by hill and mountain, 
mostly stone-lined aud cliff-topped; over the sole were scattered 
ploughed fields, and, with tho assistance of tanks and cisterns, 
it might once more become a land of plenty. Now it depends 
wholly upon the rains, which at these altitudes are even more 
precarious than the snows. It wants a Brigham Young to order 
a round million of trees. 

Presently we came upon the western Bir el Khaslmbah.'n 
masonry-lined pit 10 feet deep, which gives its name to the 
southern prolongation of this long line. Its continuation, tho 
Wady el Hikban, becomes more irregular, closing in and fluring 
out. Then begins the Wady el Rimwali. bending to the west¬ 
ward, a tin mala only 10 to 12 feet wide, with tall, upright 
sides, and a floor of white limestone, polished like glass bv the 
inyriud hoofs of goats and sheep. The sun, wliich in the lower 
valley had scorched us, and had made our muleteers very 
quarrelsome, was now tempered by the cool brisk atmosphere 
of tho heights, and the novelty of the scenery was charming to 
our eyes. 

At length, traversing a small black circus, n rond-poini, 
where the charcoal-burner had been at work, we debouched 
upon the Wady el Biydra,—“ of the wells.” As usual, it is a 
widening of the Fiuroara, a meeting-place of four shallow passes. 
We had travelled -1 hours 50 minutes, representing some 
10 direct geographical miles, from the Wash!at Hurrays, and 
were not sorry to take rest in a pair of dwarf caves. 

As the flocks began to gnther, we resumed our way to the 
north-west, exchanging the Wady el Bivara for a succession of 
stony ridges, which led to tho Wady Ikrbarus (“ of the bar- 
lierr’y "). In this shallow slope we found two wells, tho lower 
scanty, the upper full. Many goatherds, all more or less annod. 
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.were here watering their charges, and their aspect, gestures, 
and manners, showed that a fight at the well is ns easily managed 
now as in the days of Abraham and Lot. \\ e vainly endea¬ 
voured to hire a guide; all refused to leave their charges. 

Travelling for thirty minutes over a down-like country, with 
gentle waves of grassy ground, and for twenty minutes across up¬ 
land cultivation, we traversed a short divide of limestone read\ 
cut into self-faced slabs by Nature’s bund. Here and there it was 
piled up in landmarks, to show where the flocks might and might 
not go; the stranger will everywhere find in Syria and Palestine 
these primitive contrivances, which, however, cannot privily be 
removed, as every neighbour knows every inch of his own ground. 
Presently we sighted to the left, or E.S.E., the lofty walls of the 
Wady el Futli, and here a goatherd, who had been a linesman 
in the Sultan’s army, and who had fought in the Crimean cnm- 
paigu, gave us exact directions. The guides "declared that he 
was sending us a long way round, but we preferred his certainty 
to their uncertainties. 

We then passed into El Khashslm’a, the rough red region 
lined with trees which we hud seen bearing westward from the 
summit of Naby Binih: apparently this outcrop is a central 
spine, which continues the clifl-crcst facing to west between the 
Jebel el Shekif and the lta’as Kdm el Kabsh. It is a goatherd s 
paradise, a succession of the hardest limestone crests and 
ridges, bristling with Isiro rock and crag tliat shelter tufty 
vegetation, and divided by such a continuation of grassy Jumhs 
or swallow-holes, that we could find no hotter name for it than 
“Sinkland." These features are rarely round, mostly of the 
long-narrow order ; now they arc single, then a huge pair will 
be parted by a natural bridge. The junipers are mostly large 
and patriarchal, but in some places wo saw young shoots; 
clumps are rare, and the branches invariably grow so low 
that nowhere could we have ridden under their shade. The 
roud of polished stones and steps, with sidings in the worst 
].luces, leading from the As.-ul el llnrd plain to Baalbak, was 
distinctly bau: inmost parts a horse could hardly have travelled 
oil* the path, and each tongue of ground, however well covered 
with humus on the top, was bounded on tho sides by falls of 
stone, which the rains, snows, and winds hud laid bare. 

After 1 hour 10 minutes of slow riding to tho west, we passed 
out of the Khashsha’a proper. Tho country again became a 
counterpart of the down-land above the Wady l»ir el Bar- 
bunis, although in places it was scattered over with vertebra' 
frpin the main spine. The hollows contained mud, the result of 
the heavy showers which had fullen between the 20th and 2!Uh 
of July, and the limestone again changed from rough lumps 
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to thin slabs. Another 40 minutes upon the high-road, spanning 
shallow rises and falls, placed us at the head of the Wady 
JnmmAlah; here the watershed changes, and the path drops 
westward into the Ccelesyrian plain. 

Then turning a few paces to the right, we found in a swallow- 
hole the Hajar el 3Iukattab, or “ written stone,” of which every 
goatherd had spoken to us. It was a block of limestone, whose 
edges had been chipped off by the treasure-seeker, and it bore a 
mutilated mortuary inscription in Greek. Upon the summit 
of the sink-holes western lip lay another “ writteu stone”; the 
legend, however, was too much defaced to be worth copying. 
About it was strewn a shapeless scatter of ruins; some of the 
blocks wore of considerable size, but there was nothing to tell 
whether the site had been part of a temple or of a townlet. 

From the Hajar el Mukattab wo rode a short distance down 
the head of the Wady Jemmalnb, which, as is here usual, 
appeared to become narrow and gorge-like as it descended. 
\Ve then struck abruptly to the south-east, across country, over 
sundry sinks and divides, the latter mostly grown with an 
asphoiiel, whose vein-like leaves are refused by horses, and 
whose tall thin stem has obtained for it the name of ’AsAvat 
el KA’i, “the Shepherd’s Staff.” Near the Dead Sea it is called 
’Asayat Sayyidna Musa, “ of our Ixird Moses,” and Burckhardt 
savs that it makes good glue. After 50 minnte9 wo reached 
Khirbat ’Ayn el Shams (“ Fountain of the Sun ” ), which is in¬ 
cluded in the Jurd (“uplands”) of Baalbak; its title has 
a significant resemblance to Heliopolis. On the north of tho 
ruins is a huge swallow-hole, while to the south a deeply 
tunnelled cave, with a fragmentary ceiling and a dry mile, may 
of old have represented the solar “ eye.” Tho Khirbah is 
evidently a little rustic temple, roughly Oriental, aui’ mostly 
composed of unent stones set in cement. 

\\ o then rode northwestward, up a dwarf eminence, to the 
Dayr or monastery, a rude hermitage, built of tho slabby lime¬ 
stone scattered all around it. AAer that, our course lay south- 
westward in the direction of the Kaln’at JubAb (“of the wells”), 
the high cliff defining the left jaw of the Fiumara so named. 
It is no exception to the general rule which makes the western 
Wadvs of the two Libani better forested and more fertile than 
those* opening eastward—the effect of the damper sea-winds. After 
crossing the usual succession of divides, we struck in 20 minutes 
the right side of the picturesque ravine, and, descending by a 
goat-path into its sole, we reached the upper well in 25 minutes. 
The bottom was the usual excellent travelling, and the drainage 
of the spacious bulge in which the water lay was derived from 
three large and three smaller torrent-beds. Closely cropped 
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grass still carpeted the ground, and semicircles of dry stone, 
opening to the west, defended travellers from the raw eastern 
or land-breeze which at' night pours down the gap. We were 
not sorry to rest and warm in the genial blaze limbs somewhat 
cramped bv 9 hours and 30 minutes of hard walking and slow 
riding. 

At dawn on the next day (Saturday, Angust 5) we dis¬ 
charged our muleteers, at their own request, and gave them 
pay, presents, and provisions for their way home direct to 
B’nidan. At 5 p.m., mounting to the tune of many benedic¬ 
tions und valedictions, we rode gaily to the south-east up the 
Wady Jubab. The upper part soon breaks into sink-holes, ami 
reaching the counter-slope after 20 minutes, we fell once more 
to the Khn-hshaa, which we had crossed diagonally on our 
last march. This rough ground again cut off all connection 
between the gorges opening into the eastern and western lowlands. 
Sundry paths struck to the north or left, and an error in the 
bearing of a mountain made us cut across for tho direct track 
leading due east to Mu’arrat el Bashkurdi. Presently, guided 
by the well-known hogsback of rugged old 1’aruh, we fell into 
the comfortable Wady which prolongs the “Biyn el Kala’atayn” 
gorge into the eastern F iumnrn of the (eastern) I>ir el Khashabah. 
Our horses were starving, and the loosening of their foreplates 
threatened to lame them; this untoward state of things pre¬ 
vented our seeing the 11 ajar cl Manshur, or 41 Sawn Mone, 
known as ’ATiid el RumAd—it is said to lie in a lateral Canon 
north of the Wady Jubab. After a total of 3 hours 30 minute* 
direct from the nighting-place, we found ourselves once mon- 
in our former quarters at Assal el Ward. The whole march 
had taken a somewhat longer time, I was unxious to find u 
level path leading from the village to the south-eastern slope 
of Naby l?Anih, and, obeying my memory, I found how easy 
it is, in those regions, to get oft‘ tho road, and how difficult it 
often is to recover it. 

That day ended with a gallop of 16 to 17 miles, to the market- 
town ofYabrud, where we wen- anxious to inspect certain skulls 
and mortuary lamps, lately found in a tomb near the settle¬ 
ment, and kept for us by the energetic young schoolmaster 
Ibrahim Kutibah. Early’ on the next day we returned once 
more to Assal el Ward, and were duly escorted by the Sbaykhs 
to a rained Doric temple, distant 2 hours’ ride, and known 
as Kasr Namrud (“Nimrod’s Palace”). It was late before wo 
sighted the whitewashed dome, which covers tho remains ot 
Shavkh Mohammed el Na’aanawi, tho patron saint of I alfitu. 
Wc were received with all the honours bv the Shnykh el lialad 
Mahfiiz, nud by his villager?, who laid long been my clients: 
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half their pauper homes hud been destroyed, and the rest were 
threatened with ruin by certain villainous usurers under British 
protection. On the next morning we rode into Damascus, via 
the well-known Wadys of Miunin, Ma’araba, and Barzah, rich 
and well-pate red gorges, whose dark green lines in the barren 
yellow hills are miniatures of tho typical Baruda valley. They 
are known to every handbook. 

Our excursion over the Anti-Libauus had lasted eight days, 
between July 31 and August 7 (1871). We hud seen four 
temples, of which three are probably unknown. W T e had pre¬ 
pared for local habitation in the map of Syria and Palestine 
the names of five great mountain-blocks, Abu ’1 Hin, Rain ol 
Kubsh, Naby Baruh, the Futli apex, and, to mention no others, 
tho curious lluluim. W r o hud traced out the principal gorges, 
tho W'ady el Maushuruh, u|K>n whose upj>er lip iui outcrop of 
■copper was found; tho Wady el llaur, the Wady Bir Suhrij, the 
W ady Zummarani, the W’ady el Mai, and tho W udy Mar Tobfya, 
before absolutely unknown to geography. 


XVII.— Journal of a Tour through farts of the Provinces of 
Echujo, Erhiu, Kaga, and Nolo, Jar an: April '3rd to Mag 
4 th, 1871. By J. Troup, Esq. 

April '3rd. —Started from Niigata at 8 A.M., arriving at 
Akatsuka at noon, and Yahiko in the evening. Found 
tho peasants occupied in manuring the corn-tiehls, and such¬ 
like operations, the snow huving disappeared from the low 
grounds. Tho 8kinan-guwa was Hooded from tho melting 
of the snows in tho mountains, and much of the rice-lunds 
were still under water. Yahiko is a village of some eighty- 
houses, and is the chief seat of the Shinto worship in Echigo. 

\ih. —Proceeded from Yahiko, through Teradomari, Yamada, 
Idzumozuki, and other towns and villages, to Shuya. Visited 
the works on the cutting in progress from the Shiuan-gawa to 
the sea near Teradomari, and found they hud made considerable 
progress since my visit to them last year; workmen having 
been employed oh them, while the weather [>ermittod, during 
the. winter. In view of the progress hitherto made, how¬ 
ever, it is clear that the cutting cannot be completed this 
year, notwithstanding the statements rojioatedly made to 
ine that it was intended to have it opened in the autumn. 
Observed in the lower parts of the cutting that, under the sand, 
beils of sluty clay in some places, and of shale, showing un 
inclination here and there to turn into lignite, made their 
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appearance. Idzumozaki is a town of some 2500 houses, and 
has a small coasting trade, similar in kind to that of Niigata. 
Observed scarcely any articles of Enropean manufacture in the 
shops, either here or at Teradomari. Hln'iya, -the residence of a 
small Chihanji, contains only from 200 to 300 houses. 

5 (h .—Left Shiiya, and passing through the town of Kaski- 
wazaki and a number of villages, arrived at Hassaki in the 
evening. Observed at Kashiwnzaki a few European goods in 
the sho]>s,—such as overcoats, .blankets, leather-bags, glass¬ 
ware,—and was informed that they came from Yokohama over¬ 
land. Knshiwnzaki contains about 6000 houses, and has a small 
shipping trade like Idzumozaki. It is the residence of a Chi- 
hanji, with whom I exchanged complimentary notes in passing 
through. In the afternoon, tho weather lsjing favourable, pro¬ 
ceeded bv boat from Kujira-nami to Hassaki, and thus avoided 
tho laborious road over the lower ranges of Yoneyama. Tho 
rocks abutting here on tho sea are of a trnppeun formation. 
Observed several earthworks facing the sea, and apparently 
intended to protect the road, which here runs ulong the top 
of the bluffs overhanging the sea, from interruption from that 
quarter. Only two of these, however, seemed tit at present to 
receivo guns. 'This is within the Takata territory. In the 
evening, at Hassaki, an officer from the Takata Han arrived 
to meet xne, and I was escorted by him and another through 
the territory of tho Ilan. 

60*.—Proceeded from Hassaki to Arima-kawa, through the 
port of Imainuchi and several post-towns and fishing villages. 
Yiolcpt storm of wind and rain all day. Imania< lu ranks as 
a port next to Niigata on this coast. Tho bluffs abutting on the 
beach, after this place is passed, are of u shaly nature, with 
traces of lignite cropping out on tho shore. From here, leaving 
the lieacli, the road rims over a range of hills, hut strikes the 
beach again before Arima-kawa is arrived at. Found snow in 
some places still lying here to tho depth of 3 and 4 feet. 

7 th .—Fine weather again. Left Arima-kawu iu the morning, 
and proceeding through a number of drowsy-looking fishing 
villages, and the tow n of Itoigawa—the sent of a small Chihanji 
—arrived at Uta in the evening. In the forenoon passed along 
the foot or spurs of a high range of bluffs, of stratified alluvial 
deposits, which intervene between the beach level und. the 
higher mountain ranges farther inland. Snow was still lying 
on our iiath in many pluces, but tho spring flowere hud already 
made their appearance w here the ground was open. The flowers 
of the tnssilago covered the slopes, and, in a few favoured spots, 
clusters of u wild anemone showed themselves. Observed that 
small earthworks were placed at intervals along tliis coast. 
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usually near the villages—none of them, however, contained 
guns. In the afternoon, just before arriving at Uta, passed along 
the foot of a runge of grey granite cliffs, with patches of lime¬ 
stone here ami there towards their «*astern end. The limestone 
is burned here on the spot, in kilns, with charcoal brought 
from Noto. 

8/A.—Loft Uta in the morning, and proceeded still along the 
beach, between the mountains and the sea. Passed the place 
named “ Oya-Shirazu, w where, in stormy weather, it is evident 
—as I had been assured so often before arriving here—that 
passage between the mountains and the sea must be impossible. 
As no inland road appears to exist through these mountains, 
tho barrier must then bo a very effective one, and the cutting 
a good road through the cliffs, which are high, and consist of 
the hardest silica, would be no trifling undertaking. It is never¬ 
theless an instructive commentary on the spirit of exclusive¬ 
ness, which has maintained itself so long among the princes of 
this country, to know that such is the nuiiu high-road between 
the important provinces under the jurisdiction of the Prince of 
Kaga uud Yedo. A short way beyond Oyu-shirazu, crossed 
the small stream which separates tho Provinces of Echigo and 
Echiu, ami the territories of Takata and Kaga. Shortly after 
entering Echiu, the road emerges from between tho mountuius 
and the sea, and it was a relief, after passing such a length 
of bench—viz., all the way from Teradomari—to have the 
view of the plain of Echiu stretching out before the eye. 
Found on entering Echiu that tho breaking-up of the riec- 
tields had already been commenced. At noon stopped at 
tho post-town of Tomari, passed through several others in 
tho afternoon, arriving at Uwozu in the evening. The district 
passed through, although fertile, compares disadvantageous!)- 
with the rich plains of Echigo. Much of it is periodically 
laid waste by the violence of the streams crossing it, and 
which are subject to great and sudden inundations, against 
which no efficient precautions appear to have'ever been taken. 

The crops consist of the usual rice, wheat, barley, rape, root- 
erops, See. The town of Uwozu is of some size, and has a small 
shipping trade in summer. The number of inhabitants mav 
be put down at about 10,000. The manufacture of eotton-clotii 
is carried on in this neighbourhood, the raw cotton used bein'- 
brought principally by sea from Osaka. Fish is largely exported 
from this place. 

i)th .—Left Uwozu in the morning, and travelling through a 
country similar in its nature to that passed through the'pre- 
vious afternoon, stopped at mid-day at Toyama, a large town of 
probably over 50,0UU inhabitants, and tlie seat of a Cliihanji. 
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The preparation of Japanese medicines, working in leather, and 
other industries are here carried on. 

In tho afternoon, after leaving Toyama, passed through a 
low range of hills, on which there were some tea-plantations, 
with mulberry-trees intermixed. 

In the evening I arrived at Takadka, having previously 
fallen in with an escort sent by the Chibanji of Kaga to meet 
me, and which continued with me from this time until I finally 
quitted the territory of tho Hun. 

Takadka is a trading town of some 30,000 inhabitants, aud 
in its neighbourhood the manufacture of cotton goods is car¬ 
ried on, and some silk reared. Dyeing, hardware manufacture, 
and such-like, are carried on in the tow n. 

10M.—Left Takadka in the morning, and proceeding still 
through the plain of Echiu, ami passing one or two post- 
towns or villages, arrived at Imu-isurugi, a town of say 
8000 souls. The country towards tho eastern part of Echiu, 
after pissing Toyama, appears richer than towards the western 
side. The manufacture of iron-nails, leather-work, umbrellas, 
lacquer-ware, and wooden utensils is here engaged in, and some 
silk is also reared in this quarter. In the evening arrived at 
Tsubatn, passing over two ranges of hills of no great height, on 
which considerable plantations of the mulberry were to be 
seen. 

Crossing these ranges, and coming into the plain of Kaga, 
the wheat and barley crops were found to be further advanced 
than in Echiu, indicating a somewhat milder climate. 

11 th .—Proceeded from Tsubata to Kanasawa, arriving at the 
latter place ubout noon; on entering the town, was accompanied 
by an additional escort of mounted men, and received by several 
officers of the Han at my lodging. 

12 th .—Towards evening took a walk through the town with 
some officers of the Han. Kanasawa Ls a peculiarly clean town, 
an advantage which it probably owes chiefly to its situation on 
gently undulating ground, through which two large streams 
find their wav in their course from the mountains to the sea. 
The hills above the town command a very fine view over the 
plain, which stretches both to the right and left, and in front 
from the town to the sea. The population of Kanasawa is so 
variously stated, that it is difficult to form a reliable estimate of 
it. Considering however the extent of ground covered by the 
town, I am disposed to think that the smallest estimate I have 
heard of it is probably tho nearest approach to the truth. This 
places the number of houses at between 18,000 aud 19,000 and 
the population at under GO,000— that is, of the mercantile and 
industrial classes —and if this Ls an approach to the truth, it 
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appears difficult to understand bow such a figure as 400,000— 
at and even above which the total population lias been stated— 
can 1x5 made up. The houses of the town are in general of a 
construction decidedly superior to the average of those of 
Japanese towns, and the principal streets are wide and clean. 
The pottery of the province—known as “ Kutani-ware "—is to 
1x5 met with here in quantity, and the manufacture of Japanese 
medicines and such-like is carried on. It is, however, from its 
l>eing the capital of the wide and rich territories of the Chihanji 
of Kami, that Kanasawa derives its chief importance. 

13 In .—Proceeded from Kanasawa through Matto, Matoyoshi, 
the castle-town of Komatsu, and some other places, arriving at 
the village of Yuburibashi in the evening. Matto and Matoyoshi 
contain some 1000 houses each, the former locality being the 
seat of some cotton manufacture, the latter a well-built, if small, 
trading port. Komatsu, the original capital of the Daimios of 
Kagn, is a place of some 3000 houses, whero several petty 
industries, such as the manufacture of nails, &c., are carried on. 
The silk of Komatsu is of some importance. During the after¬ 
noon of to-duy passed through plantations of the mulberry and 
of ten, the former of large extent. The grain and other crops 
nppeured still further advauced as I proceeded. 

14/A.—Left Yuburibashi early in tho morning, and arrived at 
lhiishoji before 10 o'clock, passing through a fine country of 
rich limd well cultivated. The low grounds are laid out in rice- 
fields, then comes wheat, barley, rape, &c., while mulberry- 
pluntations and some tea occupy the slopes of the low hills 
along the foot of which the road runs. Tho hills are formed of 
a reddish-yellow clay, from which tho pottery of the Province 
is made. Was occupied most of the day at lhiishoji in official 
business. In the evening visited the potteries at Yamashiro and 
the sulphur-baths at the same place. Silk-culture is pursued 
in this neighbourhood, but not with much success. Daishoji, 
although the seat of a Chihanji is a small town of only some 
1000 houses. The industries pursued here are not of much 
importance. Some tea is produced iu the neighbourhood. 

15/A.—Left Duishoji by the road I had come by, and arrived 
at Komatsu about noon. Was stopped at the river at Minato by 
the flooils, and had to remain there over-night. 

10/A.—Left Minato in the morning, and arrived about 2 i\m. 
at Kanasawa. Was occupied with business in the afternoon. 

17/A.—Left Kanasawa in the morning, and passing Tsubata, 
diverged thence into the road leading to Nanao. Passed the 
night in tho village of Shiho. The road from Tsubata to Nanao 
is almost level all the way. The villages on it are not of 
any importance. Wheat and barley are the usual crops of tho 
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district, until the rice-plain stretching backwards from Nanao is 
reached. Fishing is also a principal occupation of the villagers. 
The hills near the road are of sand, gravel and clay, and usually 
wooded. Lime is burned not far off. 

18/A.—Left Shiho in the morning and arrived at Nanao by 
noon. In the afternoon visited the iron factory on the eastern 
side of the town. It is now in the hands of private indi¬ 
viduals, but is not much worked. A few men were engaged 
in making some iron castings. The coal used here is brought 
from Isobei,—distant some ten or twelvo miles from Nanao. 
Walked through the town, and out to the Bluffs on its 
western side, where a fine view is obtained over the spacious 
harbour. The town of Nanao contains 1983 houses, and 8G53 
registered inhabitants, of whom *1175 are males, and *1-178 
females. There are five houses engaged in the business of 
shipping agencies, and thirty-four general merchants or brokers. 
Fifty-three junks are registered as belonging to the port. The 
houses of the town are by no means of superior construction. 
One or two good godowns are situated in the centre of the town. 
Awabi and other dried fish are exported from here. Nanad 
derives its importance from its position as a port and emporium, 
and the possession of a fine harbour. 

19/A.—I.eft Nanno in the morning, and crossing over the 
mountain pass which separates the province of Noto from that 
of Echiu, arrived at Himi for tho night. There is said to be a 
vein of copper not worked, at Sekide-san, about a ri from Nino- 
miya, some six miles from Nanao. Visited the coal-workings 
at Isobei. The seam appears to be about three feet in thickness 
of an anthracite coal; out where it has been worked, tho coal is 
much mixed with gravel and earth. The working is carried on 
in a very intermittent and imperfect manner. Himi is a small'port 
of some 1000 houses, and exists by a small coast trade and fishing. 

20/A.—Left Himi in tho morning and arrived before noon at 
Fuseki, which together with the adjoining places, now united 
with it under the name of Shin-Hinnto, forms the largest port 
in Echiu. The river at this place is pretty large and admits 
junks of 800 to 1000 kokus burden. I counted 128 junks in 
tho river, of from 200 kokus to 800 kokus burden, besides 
smaller emit. After passing along by the beach for some 
distance, the road diverges inland towards Toyama, through 
a rich well-cultivated district, with some mulberry-plantations 
on the wav. 

21*/.—I liad official business at Toyama which occupied mo 
for the forenoon. Left a little after noon, and passing through 
the small seaports of 3Iidzubosld und Namenkawa, arrived ut 
Gwozu for the night 
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22nd. —Left Uwozu in the morning, and, as the road next the 
sea-coast had been rendered impassable from the bridges having 
been carried away by the floods, passed round by the foot of the 
mountains, and across a finely-constructed bridge OTer the river 
at the gorge through which it issues from the mountains. The 
scenery here is vory interesting. The road thus followed, passes 
through a well-cultivated district, where the usual crosses are 
raised. Arrived at Toranri at noon, and in the evening at Uta. 

April 23rd to May 1st .—From Uta the road lay along tho 
beach as in coming. Was detained by sickness from April 
23th to May 1st at Kakizaki. Arrived in the afternoon of 
3Iuy 1st at Kosliiwazuki. 

May 2nd .—Kushiwazuki to llivohoji. 

3rd. —llivohoji to the town of Yoita, the seat of u Chihanji. 
Passed bv tlie petroleum wells near Hiyohoji. 

4th .— Proceeded from Yoita to Niigata by boat down the 
Shinanguwu. 

Tho following are the approximate distances in English miles 
between the chief points on the route:— 

Niigata to Kashiwnzaki.. 51 miles 

Kashiwaznki to Inmmachi 27 „ 

Imamachi to Toyama .. 00 „ 

Toyama to Kanasnwa .. 27 „ 

Kanosawa to Daishoji .. 34 „ 

Kannsawa to Nanao .. 42 „ 

Nanao to Toyama.. .. 35 „ 


XVI1L—A Visit to Fernando Noronha. By Alexander 
Rattray, Esq., m.d.. Fix. 

Fernando Noronha, situate*] in S. Lat. 3° 50', and W. Long. 
32° 25', and about 104 miles north-east of Cape San Roque, the 
most eastern point of the Brazils, lies out of the usual track 
of «hi|H, and is one of the seldom visited islands of the South- 
Atlantic. Ilenco it is so little known that the Admiralty chart, 
an imperfect one, chiefly from French authorities, is dated 1735. 
Tho visit of H.M.S. Bristol, a brief one of two days (August 
22-3, 1x71). was chiefly meant to add to our imperfect knowledge, 
especially of the anchorage, height of tho principal peak, &cr 
The island is said to have been infested by Dutch pirates, 
from whom it was taken by the Brazilians and converted into a 

The malt hns been the iwoe of a new Admiralty chart, dat ^l Jananrr l»t 
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penal settlement. Reminiscences of the pirates however, are 
still to be found in the local names, e.g. tan.se des Forbans, and 
in legends as to the existence of mysterious caves in the singu- 
larlv-shuped and inaccessible peak. 

The chief island of the group Ls about four miles long, and on 
an average one mile broad; it consists chiefly of an undulating 
plateau from 100 to 300 feet above the sea-level, sloping steeply 
towards sandy beaches or bays, or ending in bold bluffs or cliffs, 
but rising occasionally into wliat the inhabitants jocularly term 
“ mountains,” of which there are four or live, from 500 to 700 
feet high. At the eastern end lie five or six small islets, chiefly 
rocky and almost unused. The general trend of the whole is 
about south-east and north-west. 

The anchorage off the convict village, about the eastern third 
of the north-eastern side of the island, isopen and easy of access; 
and large skips may anchor close to the Fort rock and the narrow 
sandy beach on which lauding is usually effected. Rollers, 
common at Ascension and St. Helena, are here unknown, and 
light winds render the place at all times still more safe. 

Brazilian men-of-war, and on an average from 10 to 12 whalers, 
visit the place annually to refit and procure supplies. A small 
steamer, chartered by government, carries stores, convicts and 
mails twice a month to and from Pernambuco, the nearest 
Brazilian port. With this exception and occasional brief calls 
like ours, the island is entirely cut off from the civilized world. 

The convict village, termed the “city,” is built principally on 
tlie slope rising steeply from the landing-place, and numbers 
about 1000 inhabitants. The chief part is a square, so called, 
formed by the Governor’s residence, a small church, the prison, 
workshop and government stores ; all stone-built, whitewashed 
buildings. From tills three or four streets radiate up the hill or 
to the right; in one of which, fronting the sea, are several small 
badly-furnished stone-built stores. The detached houses or rather 
huts of the convicts are fragile wattle-built edifices, roughly and 
thinly mud-plustcred, through which light and air find entrance 
in many places besides the badly fitting doors and windows. 
They are usually imperfectly partitioned—one side being the 
family dwelling, the other, smaller, being the store for beans or 
maize; behind Ls a small, often neglected garden. A few, 
better built and whitewashed, shew some signs of comfort, from 
which we may often judge of the taste, habits, occupation, and 
social standing of the occupier. 

Commanding the village an l anchorage, and built on the 
summit of a high rock, jutting well into the sea at one end of 
the landing-place, is the principal and only respectable part. 
Formerly there were eight forts in different parts of the island, 
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but now there are only four, with 32 guns in all, mauv old and 
rusty. Only one fort" is used At the further end of the bay 
rises the singular-looking j>eak, a needle-shaped, bald, inac¬ 
cessible elevation, which towers 1U14 feet into the air, and casts 
a long shadow on the adjacent slope, so as to form an admirable 
sun-dial. 

i island is held by 150 soldiers and C officers, nnder a 
Governor. The soldiers, who guard the stores, though not 
specially the convicts, occupy the fort. The convicts are 1500 
in nnmbor, chiefly Brazilians, negroes and half-castes, with a 
few Italians, a half-caste American and an Englishman. Sixtv 
of the number are women. There am about 200 women iii 
all, including female convicts and the wives and daughters of 
soldiers and male prisoners. Children raise the total island 
illation to about 2000. 



The chief crimes for which they have been Imnished are 
murder, embezzlement, coining, forgery, Ac.; many of the women 
for poisoning or murdering their husbands. Of the 1500, one- 
third or 500, including the women,live and work in the village; 
the women employed in sewing, tailoring, Ac., and the men, each 
at his own special trade. All have their allotted tasks. So 
many are told off daily for fishing, working in the government 
stores, in landing cargo, Ac. Fishing is carried on in small 
catamarans. Able-bodied artificers must work in the workshop 
under surveillance: but the aged, the infirm and the crippled 
are privileged by being allowed to do their carpentering, shoe- 
making, Ac. at home. The remaining lOtJO are divided into 10 
com j«nies of a hundred each,whocultivate 10 plantations,situated 
in different parts of the island. Over the whole are 16 sergeants, 
of whom the sergeant-major alone is a free man; the remainder 
wing “specials’ i.e. well-behaved, or time-nearlv-expired men. 
One superintends the women ; four, the village men; and ten, 
the plantation companies. The sergeant-major oversees all! 
The convicts are mustered every evening, either in the square 
or at the plantations. On Sunday they must dress cleanly 
and attend church, to which two" French Roman Catholic 
44 padres" are attached; the music being by a convict instru¬ 
mental and vocal choir. 

Of the 500 who live in the village, 400 occupy the prison. 
The remaining 100 are women and married men." No women 
live in the prison—so called. This is merely a stone-built 
erection of a ground-floor, consisting of an open court-vard. 
around which is a long, rough-lookiug, comfortless, stone- 
floored room, along either side of which the closely-jwcked 
convicts sleep, eat, and keep their scanty and usuully worthless 
stock of clothes, Ac., on long wooden tables. At the further end 
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ib a primitive dirty kitchen where they grind and cook their 
maize Ac. The only fettered man in the island was here; a 
large-boned, flabby, ungainly, scowling individual, evidently 
despised by some of his fellow-convicts for having murdered "a 
man while asleep, thus proving himself “good for nothing,” 
according to my informant and guide, an American half-caste, 
who with another man now on the island, had murdered eight 
Brazilians in a drunken brawl on shipboard at Rio. The work¬ 
shop near the prison is a similar building, in which the artificers 
work, sheltered from the dew and rain. 

As a rule the convicts live half of their “time” in the prison, 
alter which they may dwell outside, and build their own 
house, cultivate their garden, Ac., Government allotting each a 
certain portion of ground. If well-behaved, especially if mar¬ 
ried, this boon may bo granted at an earlier period bv appli¬ 
cation to the Governor. The married convict may insist on 
having his wife and children beside him. Marriages occur on 
the island ; males marrying femnle convicts or their daughters. 

I u ierty occurs early. As might bo expected, morality is at a 
low ebb. J 


There are two schools one for the children of officers and 
soldiers, the other for those of convicts; the teachers in both 
wing male convicts. The children of convicts must remain ou 
the island with their parents till twelve years old, after which 
girls may leave or remain. If they prefer to go, they are sent 
at Government expense, to a sewing society or hospital at Per¬ 
nambuco. Bovs must go at 12, and are sent to the high school 
there to tram for soldiers. As there are no boats on the island 
except catamarans, escape to the distant coast is scarcely possible’ 
and hence seldom attempted. Even if managed, the escaped 
prisoner is nlmost certain to ho recognised and caught on 
reaching Brazil. 

Ea -h has an allotted portion of work to perform daily, whether 
of hoeing, manioc, maize, or seed planting and gathering, Ac 
But as the Brazilian standard of work is not high, they are n<>t 
overworked; and, like slaves, convicts will seldom do more 
than they are forced to. The amount of labour necessarily 
d-pends much on the season, state of the soil, crops, Ac.; and its 
duration varies from 10 A.si. to 2, 1 or 0 p.m. 

Various punishments are inflicted on the lazy or refractory. 
For example, solitary confinement iu the prison cell. The lasli 
i» pretty often and freely used, in tho square, when all must ho 
present I or laziness they get from 50 to 100, hut sometimes 
train loO to 300 are given at once. Very lately 1500 were 
administered at one whipping to a Brazilian convict for stabbing 
his wife; tho man being now in hospital to recover. There are 
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no capital punishments in the Brazils. But the punishment 
most dreaded is banishment to Rats Islet, for six mouths or a 
year, where they live a Robinson Crusoo life, and may starve 
unless thov fish and cultivate the soiL 

Instead ot being clothed and fed bv Government, they are 
allowed about 1/. per month, with whicu they purchase food and 
necessaries, and, when they cam, tobacco and other luxuries. 

All the farm produce and manufactured articles are claimed 
by Government; and the labourers get nothing beyond a few 
heads of maize after their day’s work. Their clothing is coarse 
but strong, and they have uo distinctive dress. Their usual food, 
purchased either at the Government or general stores, consists 
of maize, manioc, black and white beans, all island produce, and 
jerked beef from the Brazils. Food aud necessaries are on the 
whole dear; and their scanty |>ay makes luxuries like tea, 
eoflee, 4c, for which they are charged enormously, for the most 
!>nrt beyond their reach. 

The private “general stores” are small dirty dens of which 
the stock in trade might apparently be purchased in England for 
live or ten pounds. They belong to privileged convicts, some 
ot whom are wealthy and do not scruple to still further enrich 
themselves by preying on their poorer fellow-prisoners. One, 
said to be worth 300,000 dollars, was formerly a bunk cashier, 
and banished for twenty vears for embezzlement. Some fenialo 
convicts, transported for husband poisoning, are also well to do. 
Neither the wealth nor possessions of the Brazilian convict are 
forfeit to the crown. Nor is Brazilian society less lenient, inas¬ 
much as the time-expired convict may soon, especially if wealthy, 
regain his old social position. Here as elsewhere, however, 
banishment does not always prove an effectual euro for crime. 
A detective is now on the islund to ascertain from whence 
certain counterfeit coins are emanating, lie must bo an adept 
who contrives to carry on secret coining in such adverse circum¬ 
stances, and pass base money in such a community. 

Some of the prisoners for’life, who have been long here, and 
have grown old in the place, liko it, and appear contented—if 
not happy. On the whole there does not appear to be much 
discontent. Jinny of the prisoners would not be taken for other 
than well-conducted labourers, farm-servants, or artisans. But 
others havo a demoralized, self-conscious hang-dog look, an 
unpreriossessing countenance, a low-typed cranial development 
and the lazy, dirty, slovenly habits which long familiarity 
with crime often begets. 

Their amusements are few. A theatre in which they them¬ 
selves performed, was lately burnt down. They have an instru¬ 
mental band, which also forms the church choir.' In the evening 
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they assemble for gossip In the public square. Books and 
literature appear at a discount. 

The surface rock of the group is a conglomerate of reddish 
clay—enclosing boulders of basalt, and occasionally penetrated 
by huge masses of basalt and granite, which form the 
peak and other bills, headlands, cliffs and rocks. There are 
no known minerals. 

The deep, reddish, clayey soil, parched and cracked during 
the dry season, but, like the roads, soft and nmddy during the 
rainy season, is highly fertile. Almost the entire island is under 
cultivation. During the wot season, which is the chief time for 
planting, the surface is of a vivid green from the profuseness of 
the vegetation. And so fertile is the soil, that crop of maize, 
bean, manioc, Ac., are always in progress, three and often four 
being obtained during the vear. Farm implements are very 
primitive; the plongh is unknown, and a hoe, which only turns- 
up the surface soil, alone used. Clumsy bullock carts, with 
wooden axles, and heavy solid wooden wheels, draw the farm 
produce lnzily to the store. 

The chief vegetable productions are maize, manioc, beans and 
castor-oil, which are grown in alternate rows of maize and manioc, 
or maize nud beans, or manioc and castor-oil plant. Maize is 
the chief production, and the entire crop is consumed on the 
i-land. A little fine manioc is made for the officers; but most 
of tho root is sent to Pernambuco for manufacture and re¬ 
importation in a coarse, dark form for sale to the convicts. Tho 
plant appears to be the sweet cassava (Janiphn Lteflingii), the 
root being smooth, brown, spindle-shaped, and about 0 02 . in 
weight. From the castor-od bean, both the medicinal oil, 
and a coarse, bad-smelling lamp-oil are made on the island. 
The small black and brown “ macass ” bean is the produce of a 
leguminous shrub named Tajung. Sugar is grown in small 
quantities, but, like the island water, its juice is brackish. 
F'otton, very white but small in the pod, is grown in trifling 
quantity for exportation, and might be more extensively culti¬ 
vated. Bice also might be profitably introduced. The Caju- 
tree, yielding a large almond-shaped plum-like fruit, and the 
amendoa fruit, red and plum-like with a large stone, are common. 
There is a plantation of coco-nut trees, another of banana and 
tig trees, all yielding good fruit. Mammee apples, sw'eet lemons, 
a few oranges, and also water and marsh melons, pumpkins, 
sweet potatoes, and a small variety of tamarind are also grown. 
In one spot in the south-west part of the island, locally termed 
“sou-ocst," all kinds of plants and fruits may be grown. By 
introducing modern farm implements and other improvements, 
these plantations might unquestionably, under enlightened. 
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systematic and energetic management, be loth better cultivated 
and more productive than now. 

There are about IHOor 170 horses and 500 cows oti the island, 
belonging chiefly to the sergeants. Milk is abundant, and 
usually bought by the convicts. Cattte are occusiomUly killed 
tor the soldiers. Except pigs and dogs, no other larger quadru¬ 
peds exist than rats and mice, both common in the fields. Fowls 
are plentiful. Our sportsmen bagged many small doves, but 
suite red from a troublesome stinging-nettle, and from the effects 
- * tree whoso ff* or stem sap causes 1 much puiu mid swelling 
m tue Part on which it accidentally dropjied. Lizards and wasps 
abound in the holds, ami also a black burrowing cricket (grulhu). 
l lie water-buds are: wideawakes,gunnels, tern boobies, noddies, 
boatswam birds, 4c. Fish ure abundant, large aud good. 

, i)° ScpSTnphical position of Fernando Noronha is just where 

Uie Brazilian current diverges southward from the main equa¬ 
torial ocean current, which here logins to take a north-west oourse 
nlong the shores of Maranham. It in fact lies at the apex of. 
and has doubtless contributed to form, the pointed bank which 
pits out from Cape San Roque nnd the adjacent coasts to 
rho north-west and southward, by which the great equatorial 
' , urrcnt ,s K l'ht. It further lies in a debatcuble region as regards 
the prevailing winds of the South Atlantic, being neither fully 

til ° so»th-east trades, nor entirely out of them, nor even 
at some seasons entirely clear of the southern prolongation 
Brazil-ward of the north-west trades. When more fully inves- 
ngated it will probably bo found that its peculiar situation 
makes its climate and meteorology singular and exceptional. 

The seasons are the wet and the dry; the form, r lasting over 
.Unroll, April, May, June, and part of July, during which it ruins 
heavily night and dav. The dry season prevails during the rl 
matador of the year, tho sun being very bot in sheltered places, but 
tempered m the open by the breeze. The island lies near the 
isotherm of 80 1-., and the thermal equator is here 4° to the 
north of the physical equator, i.e. about 7° to the north of 
l enuuido Noronha. It is thus to the south of the equatorial 
belt of calms, even when this is farthest south, which accounts 



i me air, ns snown nv tne wet nnd dry bulb*, Is-in™ 80° 

The rain-bringing winds como from'the south ami south-west 
IJtmng our stnv S.E.nml E.S.E winds prevailed, and are probably’ 
the chief winds of the island. But north and north-eastern 
winds are also said to occur. Of wlmt nature are these winds? 
-May not the north and north-east ones be merely a southern 
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prolongation during certain seasons of the trades of the northern 
hemisphere* Our Admiralty charts* show that the hitter during 
January, Frbnian' and March extend ns far north as the north¬ 
east coast of Ilruaul to within 120 miles of Cape San Roque, and 
their moTeahle limit is not yet very certain, far less fixed. The 
rainy south and south-west winds may be regarded as a modifi¬ 
cation of the south-east trade. Tlio rainy season of Isoronha 
closely corresponds with tluit of the adjacent const to the south 
of Cape Sui liooue; and the winds of the one, like those ot the 
other, may also be partially periodic. , . . 

Though tropical, the climate is essentially fine and healthy, 
as shown by the appearance of tlie inhabitants. Herr, as ut 
Ascension, it is not so much those employer! in tlie sun who 
suffer from the heat or deteriorate in health, as those who 
work indoors, especially at sedentary occupations. I he most 
prevalent diseases are diarrhcwiand occasionally dysentery, both 
doubtless predisposed to bv the beat, hut most probably excited 
in most eiwes bv the muddy, brackish water, not over-abundant 
on the island, and only got near the beach. The average daily 
number sick usually ranges from 20 to 30. Malingering is 
not uncommon. The military' surgeon, the only medical mam 
on the Island, has a small hospital for soldiers and convicts; the 
latter while under treatment being fed at Government expense. 

The scenery, especially of some of the buys, is by no mean, 
unpicturvsoue*. On tlie whole the island is well worth a visit, 
and would .•specially repay the curiosity of the naturalist. 
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Colonel IL Yous, c.B. 


Kabul, 


1. Pandit Manphuts Report on Badakhshdn. 

2 Miinshi Fab lfakhshs Journey from 1 eshawar vu» 

Badakhshdn, and Pamir to Kdshgar 

3. Remarks by the Present Writer on the Orannof some of the 
Erroneous or Apocryphal Topograjihy whichtdl <jud< re¬ 
cently appeared in many Map* of the ipperVxus Regions. 

\s far as I can learn. Pandit Manphdls Report, written in 1867, 
lias not hiUierto been printed, nor «un I aware whether it has 
Xr reo. hed the India Office. It was sent to me by the I audit 
himself ns a comprehensive reply to various questions regarding 
Kodak hsliin, which I had addressed to him through mv friend 
Colonel U. Mac lagan, K.E., when occupied with Marco 1 olo. 
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Papers connected with the Upper Os us Regions. 

The Report closes with the words, “To be continued.” I 
fear, however, that this is only tantalizing. Shortly after the 
paper was sent to Europe, Pandit Munphtit left Lahore for his 
native state, Bhikanir, and there, I understand, he has taken 
office os minister of the Raja. It is stated that since his de- 
jxarture from the Panjab it has not been found possible to get 
answers from hitn to letters. This is confirmed by my own 
experience. 

The Pandit’s Report was read at the meeting of the British 
Association in 1871, and I have long intended to forward it 
to the Society for publication. But I desired to accompany 
it by a map on a largo scale. Thus still remains incomplete, 
however,* and it seems to me that tho publication of the Report 
should not be longer delayed. It certainly contains some new 
and interesting circumstances and facts about Badnklishun and 
its topography. I have added a few notes where it seemed 
desiraole. .Most of tho notes are however the Pandit’s own. 

Faiz Bakhsh's Report has been printed, but not published, 
lie was sent on his journey by .Mr. Douglas Forsyth, C.U. at 
the time when that gentleman went on a mission to the Atalik 
Gbuzi of Kashgar, and ho overtook Mr. Forsyth on his return 
march from Yarkand. Mr. Forsyth was good enough to give 
me a copy of the document last year, and I obtained his leave 
to send it to the Society for publication, with the necessary 
corrections. These, owing undoubtedly to Mr. Forsyth’s illness 
after tho journey, have been very numerous; aud, indeed, with¬ 
out very careful correction it would not have been profitable to 
print the itinerary. Some anomalous names, unknown to me, 
must still remain doubtful, and these 1 have distinguished by 
italics.! But I trust that the doubtful names are now compa¬ 
ratively few, and I uni quite sat is tied that the Report is worth 
publication by tho Society. It contains a great deal of new 
topography, which is by no means valueless, though, of course, 
the absence of actual survey detracts from its value. I imagine 
that it was written in English by tho Munshi, as in vurTous 
parts he refers to Ptolemy, Marco Polo, and so forth. But as 
theso references are of a very crude aud useless kind, I have 
omitted them, with a few other digressions which contained 
nothing useful. 

Tho object of my own short paper is to show how tho per¬ 
version or misplacement of certain localities and names, such 
as Bolor, Vochan, Karelin, Ergu, Dairim, Ac., which figure in tho 
pseudo-geography of the Russian Archives, probably originated. 

• Tho map in question frriuiHl the basis of tho reduood one published tn tho 
new olition of • Wood * Journey ’ (1S72 . 

| Tho italic* have this sense only in Fair Bakhsh's paper. 
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1. Badukhshdn and the Countrice around it. Ry Pandit Manphul, cai. 

Badakh.shin is bounded ou tlie north by the Soldi and Darwdz wuntries, 
or rather by the River Osus; south, by the Hindu Kush range; east, by the 
Pamer SUvpe* and part of tho Chitrdt country; west, by the Kataghan* 
country, whose capital is Kumiuz. 

its length from Wakhan in the cast to Tdlddn in the west is about 200 
miles (18 stages), and its breadth from YangkilA in the north to the Hindu 
Kush range about 150 miles (10 days’ journey). 

This mouutainous country—abounding in mineral, vegetable, and animal, 
resources, interspersed with romantic dales, and extensive, though narrow, 
rich, and fertile valleys, producing tho choicest kinds of grains and fruit*, 
with hills oovered with the softest grass, affording must nourishing pasture to 
the different useful quadrupeds that thrive so well in this region, viz. the Ydk, 
domesticated and wild; f cows and oxen; the shawl-wool goat; the Ad-tut J 
producing goat-deer; the fat-tailed sheep; a handsome, hardy breed of ponies; 
anil the two-humped camel (the Ractrian); $ and possessing a climate which 
in point of salubrity is perhaps inferior to none in the world—is one of 
tho best fields for tho researches of the geologist, the botanist, and the 
nataralist.il 

Rut its central |>osition, between India and Afghanistan ou the one hand, 
and Eastern Turkistin, Khokand, Bukhara, and tho Turkoman Steppes on 
the other, the comparatively peaceable character of its ruler and people, and 
the facilities which it is calculated to afford to the furtherance of mutual 
intercourse between these countries, are objects of liar greater in>i<ortanoe, 
deserving the attention of the politician. 

• [This is properly tlie name of the I'xlicg clan, to which the local chiefs of 
Kundux for a century or more lisve belonged.—Y.) 

t The Yak and the two-humpod eamol are mnflnod to the more mountainous 
and collier portion of Ifculiiklishun in tlie east, viz. the diatricts of AWiiia, Shitjh- 
min, Ithkathm, ll oUoin, and Zebak ; they also abound in the Pomer Steppe* and 
Sirib l. Thu Arabian, or ouc-Uunip<d camel exists m the western portion of 
Badnkhshan. 

J Ad-tie, also called Murrjh-iUn, wool of tlie goat-deer, which I* much Wunm r 
Slid softer tlian the rtxnimin shawl-wool. The gnat-deer, railed Bang. Kuthhir. 
TalM, ami Mesh, is fonnd on the Parocr Steppes noil in Chitnd also. [ The name 
Ko-mhgar, Kutehyar, is applied by Buruea sml Wood to the Oris Poll of Pamer. 
and a bo by Foiz ilokhah; but sec lilytlt in Journ. Ae. Sue. Bengal, vol. x. jp. 853. 
It is didleult to any what species the I*«ndit here speaks of. It is the loex or 
SKgin at Tibet which furnishes the superfine wool colled Ad-hit in Kashmir.—Y.J 

$ The wild leasts of Uadokluthau are wolf, U*r, tiger, jackal, bog, fox. 
Valla (ermine), Hindu): (?) and deer. The birds are partridge ( Kabak). pigeon, 
stork, cock, erow, nightingale, Zigha (a crested bird , duck, different kinds of 
hawk and fakon, quail, Vkkdb (eagle), Kalmaryh and /Cargos (species of vulture), 
Jal lark;, &c. 

| Tlie spring iBaheir, March, April, May) is tho rainy season in Itndnkhahuu. 
The summer (Tubist,in, June, July, August) is generally marked by a clear sky 
and regular sunshine; autumn (Tiramuh, 15th September to 15th December), 
clear iky, excepting the interval of the equinoctial rains; winter (Zamistan, 
15th December to 15th .March), drizzling and snowing. The snowfall in tho 
western valleys of BoJakhshiin does not ordinarily exceed one foot; in the eastern 
portiuu it is much heavier, but uooe of tlte mutes throughout the province an- over 
closed on account of snow, not even tlie tond to Yarkaml through the Runt 
Steppe*. The rood* to Kabul end Chitral, however, over tho Hindu Kttsli range, 
become impru tirable to mounted travellers and laden uuiiuala, in consequence of 
the closing of the Kharteut, tho Suktnn, mid the iJoptA posses leading into 
Chitnil. and the Hindu Kush Puts into Kabul, in tlie months of December, 
January. February, and the beginning of March. Foot |«*»ougers can softly 
travel owr the po»ea between Uodukliahan and Chitral, especially the Kluirti za. 
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Its principal Political Divisions arc:— 

L Faizdhthl and Jinn, in tlic centre, under the immediate govern¬ 
ment of the Mir Jahindar Shall, present King of Badakhshin. 

2. Daraim, in the middle 

3. Shahrd-busurg, do. 

4. Gumbos, do. 

5. Farakhdr , in the west 

♦J. Kith in, do. 

7. Uuttdk, do. 

8. Dtuhdu, in the east 

9. Shightidn do. 

10. Ithkdtham, da 

11. Wakhdn, da 

12. Zrh<ik, in the south-east 

13. Minjdn, do. 

14. lldgh, in the north 

15. Danny, da 

Id. Attaint, do. 

1st Division. —FaizarAp. 

1st District. — FaiuUnU, under Mir Jahindar Shah. 

Principal Subdivision!. —1. Faiidbdd, 

2 . la/tdl. 

3. Aryti. 

4. She wet. 

Principal fount — Faiuibad. 

Principal river — Kokchti. Tliis river, whidi rises in the slopes of tho 
Hindu Kush range above Karan, runs through the whole Lreadth of tho 
province in a north-westerly direction, and passing through the districts of 
Jirm and FnizdbdH, and along tho south-westerly boundary of the district 
of Iluttdk, falls into the Ox us 2 miles below Khojaghdr, a village in tho 
Haxrat Jindm district of Kunduz. It freezes in its upper course iu winter, 
when it is also fordable. Its principal tributaries are the I'ttrdoj and tho 
Ztirdeo, rising in the Zebdk and fshkdtJiam districts, and the Daraim, Tcskkdu, 
and Mathhwl, in the Kith in district, l'qflat and SheictS are two fertile and 
thickly populated hilly tracts; the former inhabited by Tajiks, who raised 
an ancestor ot the present Mir to the throne of Badakhshon, and the Utter by 
the Turks of the Jakka-J/oghal tribe, who are equally devote illy attached to 
the reigning dynasty, l’aftal is separated from tho city of Fai rabid by a 
low bill-range. 

Argu and Shcuti are two extensive plateau.-. Tho one (Argu) separated 
from the lower plain of Faizabid by an easy pass, the Kotaf JieMdn, is 
about 15 miles in length, ami about 8 miles in breadth. It is covered w ith 
cultivation, belonging to the crown ami the nobility. The other (Shews), 
extending in an easterly direction from Faizibid for about 20 fori, and lying 
in a much cooler region, is the best and largest pasture-ground in Bnd- 
akhshin. It contains a large lake called Sir-i-Kul, about 20 miles in circum¬ 
ference. 

The Dad, t- i-Khainc),dn, aoother plateau, once contained a large city called 
Khamchdn, whence Mahmud of Ghazni took his favourite slavo Ayaz, while 
travelling, a# tradition has it, in the guise of a merchant,* 

Faizabad is a small nnwalled town on the right lank of the River Kokcba, 


• [A plain called Kkamchdn, probably that here spoken of. Is indicated by 
Fail Hash’ll immediate ly to the north of the' l‘u*s of Itenhkiin, west of Fat- 
Zaliad.—Y.) 


All dependencies of Bndakhshin, held 
by the relations of tbe Mir, or by 
hereditary rulers, on a lendal tenure, 
conditional on fidelity and military 
service in time of need; the holders 
possessing supreme authority in 
their respective territories, nnel 
poying little or no tribute to the 

J am mount power. These snbor- 
linate rulers are also called Mirt, 
but for facility of reference they 
will be styled Sub-Mirt in this nar¬ 
rative. 
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in the valley of that river, which narrows here to a breadth of not more 
than a mile, containing about 400 mud-built house*; * a bazar,f consisting of 
a Sarai, and about 100 shops; four madarcuaa (schools) } supported by the 
government and people; a khidhdn or promenade, in which the Mir often 
joins his chiefs in the goi-bdei.§ The city was founded in the middle of tho 
seventeenth century by Yarbeg, first Mir of the present dynasty. | The Mir's 
residence, a square mud-fort, stands on the right bank of the river, at the 
north-west corner of the town. Tho old fort, called the ZagHardti, on an 
eminence, overlooking the town, is now in ruins.^ The tomb of Khwajn 
Maruf Karla', a celebrated Mohamcdan saint, who lived in tho inuuediato 
vicinity, and the building known as the Khirhtt-i-Shanj in the town, are 
places of great religious notoriety. The latter place was once tho depository' 
of the relics of the Prophet Muhammad, which were carried away from 
Badakhshan by Shah Wall Khan, Vazir of Ahmad Shah Abdalf, King of 
Afghinistan, who had been sent there by his master in a.d. 17tJ5, with a large 
force, for the purpose. 

The Mir's Park, called the Dasht-i-kurg, nlxmt 2 miles to the north-west 
of the town, is a beautiful plateau, commanding a fine view of the Kokcha 
valley. 

Chattu, a village on tho left bank, about 3 miles to the cast of Faizabad, 
contains the largest and best gardens of fruit and timber trees and How or 
plants in the province, belonging to tho Mir and his chiefs. 

Degchcan firon cans), boots, shoes, buskins, and the llacha ,•• are largely- 
manufactured for home consumption, ns well ns for exportation to Kttnduz 
and Chitrdl. The cans arc of cast-iron, after the Russian style. 

'2nd District, Jikm ; (also) under the immediate government of Mir Jnhiiulir 

Shah. 


* The houses and shops throughout Turkishin are generally built of mud and 
stones. 

t All bazars in Badakhslillti, as well us in Kunduzand K< lub, are opened only 
on market-days fixed for each l>orar, when the people from the surrounding 
countries assemble to exchange goods, mostly by barter. Monday und Wednesday 
are the market-slays for Fuistubild. [ From this circumstance a numlier of tho 
villages in Turkistan appear to take their usual nanus, e g. Yak-thauibih Barer. 
Do-tkamhil, JUidr, i.e. First-day or Sunday market, Second-day ur Monday 
market, Ac.—Y.J 

J Two of these were built by the former Mirs of Itadakhshan, tlic thinl has 
neentlv been erected Inr tho present Mir near the Fort ; and the fourth was built 
by Said Disninbegi, father of Mulmtninad Nabi Mnklitur, prime minister of Mir 
Jaliundar Shull. 

§ Alao called ehaugdu bad, a game at trap-ball [rather hockey'] played on 
horseback, requiring great knack Ix-sidce endurance. [This once luinous game, 
neently introduced in England under tho Tibetan name of Polo, is long quite 
extinct in the plains of Hindustan, but it survives in the Tibetan states of Valli 
and Laddk at one end of Indio, os it docs in tbo Indo-Chinese state of Manipur 
at tho other. It was naturalised at the Byzantine court under its native name 
os rfviaudiW, arul in Provence us chicaner, whence there run be littlo doubt we 
have tho word chicanery, Ac. And the undoubted fact that tho Provencal 
chicane came from one Persian name of tho game (rAaujdn) renders it possible- 
that the Scotch golf came from the other name ( goi or gtlri, as it is also 
pronounced).—Y] 

| (The Pandit almost certainly means the eighteenth century, for in another 
communication he speaks of tho dynasty us having commenced 125 Years ago.—Y.J 

5 [This old fort, according to Wood (251) stands on the left bank.—Y.J 

••A strong striped cotton und silk-eotton cloth, made in pieces each measuring 
12 yards by 11 inches, used in making j«md or eloaks. [Vnmbe : ry’s ‘Cliagatai 

Vocabulary * has u ala j a— a narrow woven stuff of Central Asia ".] 
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'V Subdivitions —1. Jirm. 

\ 2 . Kharh. 

3. Zardto. 

4. Sarghaldn. 

5 . Vardnj. 

6. Kurdn. 

7. Anjumdu. 

8. I’arydn. 

City or town— Jirm. 

Principal rivers— Kokcha, Vardoj, and Zardto. 

Jirm is the largest division in Ilailakhsh&n, consisting of the rich vnlle^fs 
of the Kokcha, the Kha&h, the Zardto, the Vardoj* tho Sarghaldn, the Kuran, 
tho Anjurndn, and tho Parian. The throe last are oil the immediate slopes 
of the Hindu Knsh range, and touch upon the frontier of the Pwjdtaihr 
district of Kabul. The valleys of the Kokcha and the Kurdn, as far down as 
tho DaAt-i-BuhdrakA with their mountains, form tlie famous tract “ Tam- 
gdn" or “ Hamah-Kd a ” (“All Mines”), in which lie most of the mines of 
Ikulskhshiin, viz. those of lapis-lazuli, lead, alum, sal-ammoniac, sulphur, 
ochre (zdghyX copper, &c. The Ymngan was for centuries an object ui 
eager prey to the kings of Turkistan, and the early Chaghatai emperors 
of Deldi. 

The Ituby Mines are situated in IMMam, bordering on Shojhnan. The 
Iron mines now worked are at A rghanjkh icd/t in the Fnizabil district, 
one day's journey to the north-west of the Dasht-i-Bahintk. Mines ot 
green and red sulphur, alum, and zdgh, arc also found in and about Gogir- 
duht in Sanglich, a subdivision of Ztbdk, through which lies part of tho 
caravan-route from lladakbshin to India by Ctiitr.il. 

The Salt Miues are at Akbildk, near the Laltabind pass in the district of 
Fanikhdr, and at Danina in the Karligh or Kutlakh tract. 

Tho Kuby and Lapis-lazuli Mines -*» under the direct management of the 
Mir’* government. Hie other minor "iider tlie chiefs or Aktkali, who 
work them through the people living near them. 

The Rubv Mines have not been worked for the last twenty years and 
upwards. They were then given up in consequence of the labour spent on 
them not having been sufficiently rewarded; whether the mines had been 
exhausted, or whether the workers were unskilful, or managed to steal tho 
more precious stones, is not certain. Tho present Mir, who had one of tho 
'/ mints worked last year (a.d. I860), at my request, made over to mo some of 
the host specimens brought to him. They are not the best of their kinds, unless 
the one tncased in a nodule turn out to be so. Tlio Mir, depreciating tho 
skill of the present workers, who are natives of the country, and, according 
to an established usage, labour for nothing, is anxious to secure the services 


• Amir Taimiir was, on his second invasion of Rulnkhshin, in tlie .war 788 4.H. 
. t „ | 3 «jc -87 , rodoced to gnat straits in this valley. [This seems to allude to 
the events described in ‘Petis de la Croix,’ L 188-170. He gives tho year as 

huht-i-Bahiinik, also called DaM-i-Fanikh, is uneof the most extensive 
fertile plains in Badokhshiin. into which tho valleys of the Kohthd, tins Sarghaldn, 
the Zardto, and the Vardnj open out. and In which all these stream* unite. Iu 
former times it contained a large city, which was once the capital of Uadaklislian. 
It is now the summer residence of tho Mir. It is studded with a number of 
picturesque villages, the principal of which is KhairdUiL Tho caruvau routo from 
India to Foizabad by Chitnil poises through this plain from south-east to north- 

t [Zatj or Zdj the dictionaries interpret ns “copperas: vitrioL” .Sulphate of 
copper?) 
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, r 2 ,“ bul ^‘of fund*. and fear of the cupidity of the 

wb,cb be , 14 have hithcrt, deterred him 

{Tlm ? t Z,u?r “T*™ ,n , thU *«**»oo. It is believed that the mine, 
the rainier ^ W ? rkcd *h* Pf°I^ e living near them, with, or without 
eirTelnT aad « mni ''ance «f *• *«rvaut* of the Mir charged with 
differ,.^? ■ mmw are knoWn to lmve yirlJed rubiw of six 

cmJniwVh™’ TUm F*’ grC ? 1 ’ white ’ J' ellow * violet, and nwy. The spe- 
cunens with me are white, violet, an.l rosy. 

OrieuLVj/no^ ^ 6i ' rCU D * dakhiLi ' 1 a lasting celebrity in the world of 
The.Soil,inmUA.;* also come* out of the Ituby Mine*. 

J ‘ I ’ 1 *' I ' azul1 Mmo * 'n A ’uran are worked in winter only, it heiut; 
V" 4UmWtr ^ eD,cr th, ' m for fcar of venomous reptile, that then rush 
fu wav Z ° r olhc ': fbe »tOOc tliat ha* for se veral year* jttst found 

iolonroV. r* lr * ‘fcanury is of a very inferior quality, destitute of both 

.TO nnd 40 11 / f’ Tb ? qaM ?“ ty ? nnuall y brought to the Mir is between 
abfc^Ll.fTH “ ,n 1 ct ' mi -* Mp&l » Portion only of which is at all sale- 
mi^rm , ln„ n 5 ; 5 r °tliP 0 V lho Mlr s credit «* at an arbitrary price bv his 
Kr i mT l bCg ' 4 Jboqoantity thus sold last year w£ 12 >,*1,. at 

lanis-^.,h f iv 1 Muha ’ n T L t ill ‘ Hyf 04 l Kt ™ superior kind of 

l a r„r. H v,^ of thc doc l' cst blue colour, with »treaks of gold iu it, 
tnZJ'lf -n frum , 3 ° to «° ‘ Mu 020 to 140 rupees, Anglo-IndUn 
P Z J ' 1,1 ® x P° r,cJ «*> Russia, where it U used fur twinting 

Knn>i^' .’ mZ “ lQdm ‘ l , * “ ‘.° 4 P** 1 «tent been superseded by the 
and inintir . „ -‘,^' u ‘. m l lr 11 ** U4ed in dcoorating manuscript books 

L aC/ ‘ e Urt,clc *- , 1110 Chinese much prize it as a material 

m y* e manufacture of superior porcelain. 

Ze«,/.__A mine of the best description of lead has been discovered in the 
SSfSHjV < 18C6 >: a » d Hr. Mir is Willing to sell it at 
«mld ansuer U ,t were taken to India. Some of the quantity excavated last 

shihi nqJe UrC}UlVHl b> * BajaUr nierc bant at about 5 srer* jer Muhammad- 

° r ? V0 d i ff f ent , Colou , rB - "*>. white, blue, yellow, and green, is 
round m the mines of Tampan and Sangttch. 

iJ-ril!;r C °°?, D ‘? n , irtm , " fou ? d in ^ryanjkkwA an.l Tampan. A superior 
description called kuref,, of which knives and swords are made, is found in 

who^Td ThC . sai *' mines , of fkulakhshdn supply salt not only to the 
\{* but f o tL ®, P°°P l0 of Kundtu and ChitnU alw. It is 

ZZ,i 7^'- Tb ° M o r<rf I ' arakI ‘4r, in whose district the Akbulik mine is 
situated, levies a small tax upon all miners. 

Ammoniac, red, white, and yellow, is found in Kurd,,. 

Tb* “bies, in Tampan and Dauny, are not worked. 

the tin 7 P tLc ? Ci ^ Ut abuUl 20 Iull ®> to the south-east of 

the own of Faizabad, on the left bank of the Kokchi River, is the seat of 

iT^.^ en !a ICI )''i ! | l ** (.“ * ° f ,1,ulberr y Bn ‘ 1 apricot tree*. The governor 
^ l Uve ,* k “ owu l, y the title of Mchmm-Diwinbegl (oonfi- 
,hat ,h f r,T^ hc ‘ d under the late Mir. lie U one of 

dhch U ^ 1 ? “ , 1 ^ ba,Uln ' Fhe mud *fort of Jinn, surrounded by a 

ditch, is the largest and best constructed in the country. 

* (Query, oonuidum ?] 

lbx Kn^li,h>. C ' lUal 10 ‘ 7 * government, seers of SO tolas each (aUmt M 

X An iiflleer in charge of the MiVs household. 

! •? iy an * a ‘ «p**»wnr (»b<.ut 2 ,. 

la.ruit fa wn,:b P nzed f« medicinal purposes, but not for ulm>. 
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The celebrated shrine of Shah Nasir Khusro, a Mnhnmir.a4.in saint and 
philosopher of note, who lived in the tenth century of Christ, is situated in 
a romantic part of the valley of the Kokchi. It is largely resorted to by 
Muhammadan/<r£/r» from India and Khurasan. 


Division Rustic ; held by Sub-Mir Ismail Khan, first cousin of the Mir. 

Subdivisions —1. Pustdk. 

2. Cha-db. 

3. Yangkihi. 

Hirer .—The River Kokehd. 

This district, next in importance to FaizatAd-Jinn, lie* to the north-west 
of Faizahdd, iordering, on the west, on the TdUkdn and liazrat-Jmdm dis¬ 
tricts of Kunduz. 

„ „ east, on Pnsdkd, alias Shahr-i-buntry, and 1’ai- 

zdbdd. 

„ „ south, on Kishm and Faizahdd. 

,, „ north, on Koiab. 

'flip Ki-d-tbirtV., a long and rather difficult pass, lies between Itnstak and 
Faizahad, and by it the caravan-route between the two cities passes. It is 
practicable for laden animals. 

The town of Pustdk, in an extensive plain, the residence of the Sub-Mir, 
is the most important commercial market in Badakhshun, owing to its cen¬ 
tral position, between the Hindu Kush Pass, Tashkurghdu, and Kunduz 
on the one hand, and Faizdbdd and Koiab on the other. The Tajiks of 
t 'hdrukdr. a place of some commercial note between Kabul and the Hindu 
Kush, and the nindu merchants of Kunduz, chiefly supply the market with 
the merchandise of India. 

Cha-db, a subdivision of Rustak, bordering for nbout 8 miles on the left 
bank of the River Oxus, is the only tract throughout Turkistan in which the 
inhabitants dc|>ond for their drinking-water on wells only, licnoc its name 
Cha-db (“Well-water"). It is one of the best grain-producing plains in 
Iladakhahan. Possessing a dry salubrious climate, it gives birth to a race of 
men that surimss nil others in the country, excepting those of limjh, not only 
in physical development and bodily strength, but in mental faculties also. 
The best Arable scholars and most intelligent and accomplished courtiers in 
IladaklishAn are the Cha-Abt*. 


Division Kishm ; held by the Sub-Mir Suleman Shiih. 

Sols Iivisions— 1. Kishm. 

2. Mashhad. 

3. FarsaeA. 

4. Teshkdn. 

5. The Kullwjh or Karligh Tract. 

Principal Towns —A7*Am and Mashhad. 

Piter*—Mashhad and Teshkdn, two small streams fordable throughout the 
year. These rivers, rising in the Jinn hills, fall into the River Kokcb.i 
below G umbra. 

This district, which borders on the west thp TdUkdn district of Kunduz ; 
cast, Daraim nnd Jirm ; north, llustdk; south, tank),dr; is the warmest 
of all others in Badakhshin, and its fruits grow in abundance, ripening a 
month earlier than those of FaizAbad, and two months earlier than those 
of Jirm. 
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.1 * <, . r J nc ^» Rtdim, and JA uhhad arc situated in a long, narrow valk-y, ouc of 
Uie nchest in the country, both in grains and in fruits, extending from the 
Uarma Kotal in the south-east to below Atidhd, where the llivor Mashhad, 
which runs through the length of the valley, joins the Hirer Kokchii. 

AuAm, a large village on the right lank of the Hirer Mashhad, where 
Aintr iamiur twiec encamped on his invasions of BadakhshAn, is now the 
«t7i 01 prurincul government and residence of the Sub-Mir Sulemin 
shat), who has of late years considerably improved it, having built a market, 
a m4n« (school), and a mosque, and laid out a large garden in it. Sardar 
Ashun KhAn, a BAnricza! chief, formerly in the service of the SardAr (after¬ 
wards Amir) A foil MiAn in Balkb, now a guest of the Sub-Mir, lias con- 
structed a house and a garden there, in the Afglidn style.* 

. fj 1 ™ town in the district, also situated on the right 

r*" k l l | h ° M “ lhad 1{,vcr > containing about 150 houses, and an old mud- 
at Ur , nc * ^ Prince (afterwards Emperor) Humiyun, 

yS5(a h ^MoSdT627 B * d “ kh ^ 4n nnder f ' lll ' er bct ' vw “' *» 

This town, which lies in the caravan-route between Kundtut and Fai¬ 
rs) bid, m the most fertile mrt of the Mashhad Valley, has been deprived of 

l’^'SrSSmhfgh^%&££° f *" riSiDg SUUi ° D ° f KM " 1 ' Which 

TeMdn, a long, narrow defile, parallel to that of tho Mashhad, contain* 
the principal villages of ZtoU*. and Muzafari. In the vicinity of the 
wh’cli was tho residence of a branch of the ancient dynasty of 
I-adaklishAn, once stood a fort called KiU Za/ar upon a craggy mountain 
ri gc. It was a stronghold of the ancient kings of BodakhshAn, and the prin- 
C1 !™' of government in tho time of Prince HumAydn. 

i lie rort of halaogan, near Kotal Ixitaband, a mountain pass near the 
range that divides the territory of Kundus from that of BakakkshAn, has n 
gamson of 200 men to guard the frontier against the Kundtut chief, and the 
'tt? cx '^ lrB °f PadakhsIiAn, who reside in that country. 
i r° or c 115 tom-house at this plncc, where duties are 

levied for the Mir of Kishm on all goods passing between the above two 
countries. 

The districts o( Gumtaz and Azidhd, comprising tho lower part of the 
> alley of Mashhad, are small tiefo held by the Sub-Mirs Mirza Jin and 
Muhammad Main, members of tho present reigning dynasty, f An old dila¬ 
pidated domed building ( a Oumbaz ) containing a number of tombs of some 
of the early mart yrs of Islamism, which has lately been dug out of a mound 
yf-rihby Mir Mi mi Jdn, gives name to the former place. These martyrs 
('r if it *yPP os *4 have fallen on the spot now occupied bv the town 
ot Juauihaii, whence its name, meaning “ Place of martyrdom.” f 


haizSbdd, Jirm, Iluttdk , Jldyh, Kidtm, Daraim , and Shahr-i-Duzurg, are 
the most populous and fertile districts. Both their hills and their plains are 
productive. I he former, mostly composed of earth, having very little of 

* Aslam Khan lived at Peshawar for sons- twelve year*, under Sardar Sultan 
Muhammad Khan Harakrat He u a very intelligent, well-informed, gentl.-manly 
penmn, we)l-dis|yued towards the British GorernmenL 6 " 

• ’7,. lh T ar 7 wcU rcr * e ' d in the history of Turkistan. Tlie second 

is one of the best Arable and Persian scholars in BadakluhAn. 

11,0 .‘ nin ’ 1 . , ’ , 'f A,i “ ha Water-mill"), mentioned here, to be 
fTOtn lh ? , 1>,ri r£ , of . 1,10 “ me name which the Pandit t.as 
S ’’'* ral ^visions, as in the Xorth of Badakh-lmn. But 
.»* tlicre u no other mention of the latter, there may be sr-rno doubt—Y.] 
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rocky sukstance in them, produce salmi* * § crops of grain, besides a variety of 
grasses and useful indigenous plants, drugs floral f and medicinal,$ and fruit- 
trees.? The latter, irrigated by the Kokchd and numerous other hill-streams 
aud torrents, yield plenteous crons of wheat, rice,|| nakhdd [fiber arietinum 
or gramjl?, mung, called mdsn by the Badaklithis [ Phaseolus DMM0O], 
arzan (a millet), latak-vtujik (another millet), fitak (a kind of pulse), bdkla 
[beans],** cotton, linseed (am, called zagkir by the Ilodakhshis),tt poppy, 
sesatntmt. Joari and bdjri [//o/eus sorghum and Panicum spicatuni] are grown 
to a very limited extent. 

These" districts contain rich gardens of fruit aud timber trees, vegetables, 
and flowers. 

The fruits are:—1. Apples. There are different kinds: samarkastdi, the 
best kind; edldmasuii or jilmndi ; the data, Of an oval form; tho garkaudi, 
the largest kind; tho kdghazi, which has the thinnest coating; the tirdmdhi, 
of a white colour. 2. Grape*. The grapes of Ikidakhslian are equally, if 
not more, delicious and Savoury with those of Kabul. Tho different well- 
known kinds are : the faihari, the best kind ; tho husaiai, the must fan, 
the hkbdldk, tho almautodi; tho tdlsibi. A kind of grape, dried and pre¬ 
served, is called the dbjosh. The description called tdyagi or kisbmisk 
(raisin) is not at all produced in kodak hshitn. 3. Mulberries. Tills is the most 
abundant fruit in Badnkhsluln. It is to the Itadakhshi what the potato is 
to the Irish peasantry. It is used both fresh and dried. Silk-worms ore 
reared in .firm, in "which valley the mulberry-trees abound. 4. Pear 
(Mdk or Xdshpdti). Tho largest pear is produced in lladakhshdn. 5. Apricot 
(tarddlu) is used both fresh and dried. The hitter is called gholing. It 
is inferior to that of Sardlsdgk in the Ilami&n territory. 0. Gilds, a kind of 
plum, the same as is found in Kashmir. 7. Aid Mu, sour cherry. 8. Aid 
bukhdrd or Arghanjdr. 0. Amrwl (Guava). 10. Charmaghz (walnut). 11. 
Almonds (hiddm\ inferior to those exjiortod from Kabul and Ghazni. 12. 
Melons (Kkarbdz) of various kinds. Dried Melons called Kdk. 13. Water- 
Melons (Tarbdz). 14. ShaftrSu (Peaches). 13. Aldekdk (a kind of sour 
plum). 

The vegetables are:—1. Kaddi (gourds, long and round). 2. Turnips, 
white and red. 3. Isablabd (licet). 4. Radishes. 5. Carrot, called Zurduk, 


• I.e. dependent on rain. 

f Stott (white rose); gul-i-sardak (a yellow flower): gul-i-ka:«*ini (a white 
flower): gul i-kamild (a red flower): Latlar (a yellow flower): laid (red flower: 
wild narcissus). 

J Some of the plants and drags which I could make ont arc the following :— 
Zirj (cummin), largely exported to India; liquorice; zah'r gardn (a medicinal 
drug): kbdksh.iT; uslakhaddus ; violet: cowslip; ‘tmudb (jujube); tcammony; 
isparak (a dye); asofaetida; is pi ml (wild rue); l.uzdkanii, jigar, m mbtiral; 
(various kinds of mushrooms); ebikri [sorrel ?]; taran (a sweet root); gduUk * (a 
thorny l>tiih). 

§ Wild apples: » bdlaudi (wild i»or): datum (kind of plum); pistachio trees, 
which alteroatelv produce nuts and buzgkunj dye: wild almonds: gul-i-kkar, a 
prickly hush yielding a sour fruit: tamli ; walnut-trees. 

| The best'rice is grown at Yanglula, in RuataJc, and ib the Jirm valley of the 
Kokeha. 

q Mostly grown in Shahr-i-bnrurg and Yakkamughal, in tho district of 

yfl iru lntd 

•• Mostly produced in tho Valley of Jinn and tho more snowy regions Zebuk, 

ft Tho soil is well adopted for the cultivation of linseed; oil is extracted 
therefrom. 


•_Vambery says “,A kind of thistle tbs cunch arc find of.* ’ 
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from it* yellow colour. C. Spinach (ApnidU), 7. Iladidn (aniseed). 8. 
A'<f«ni (white succory). 9. 7*tira'i (cucumber). 10. Qandand, a kind of 
onion [a leek?]. 11. Karamkatta, a kind 'of cabbage. 12. AVsAnu (cori¬ 
ander seed). 13. Podnah (mint). 14. Bashaki. 15. Clauldi. 16. Khurfa 
(ptirslain). 

The garden flowers are :—S*rt, tosan, nargis (narcissus), sadharg ( rose- 
mary); sumhnl, gnl-i-khairi, rose, mi and white, kalghi, harsinghdr or 
ishkpeeha, afldbpanut, or sunflower. 

The timlvr-treea are:— Safeddr (poplar), earing, bed mnjnun (weeping- 
willow), eK in dr [plane], and Archa [piue], besides the mulberry, apricot, and 
walnut trees. 

Fuel:— (iaz [tamarisk], vine, pistachio, almond, peach, pear, martrdn, 
besides numerous thorny plants and brushwoods. 

The districts of Afinjdi, Zebdk, Ishkdshatn, lVakhdn, Shighndn, and 
Ihishdn are more [mountainous, and much cooler than the above. Not only 
do they differ [from the districts already described] In their physical features, 
but the creed, language, character, dress, habits, and manners of their in¬ 
habitants are also different. Their productive capabilities, agricultural 
resources, and population diminish, ami their temperature grows cooler iu 
proportion to their approximation to the snowy regions of the Pamer Steppe.-, 
and the Hindu Kush flange. 

The districts of Jlishdn, Shighndn, and W'akldn arc immediately below 
the Plainer Stepjs-s, and those of Zeftdk and Minjdn on tho slopes of the 
Hindu Kush Range, os also are the subdivisions of Anjumdn and Paridn, 
subject to Jinu. 

The imputation of Badakhshin Proper is com|meed of TAjiks, Turks, 
and Arabs, who are all Sunnis, following the orthodox doctrines of the 
Muhammedati law, and speak Persian and Turki, whilst the people of the more 
mountainous tracts are Tajiks of tho Shid creed, having separate provincial 
dialects of their own, the inhabitants of the principal places combining a 
knowledge of Persian. Thus tho Stiighndni is spoken in Shighndn and 
ftrshdn, the Ilhkdshami iu Ishkdsharn, tiie Il’aWi’ iu W'akhdn, tho Sang- 
liehi in Sangtieh and Zebdk, and the Minjdni in Minjdn. All these dialects 
are materially different from each other, as will be seen from the appended 
vocabulary.* 

The Tajiks form the majority in RodakhshAn Proper. The Turks are, 
however, generally more opulent, and excel the cunning Tajik in bravery, 
enterprise, in warlike as well as in commercial and straightforward dealings. 

(Signed) Mcsfitooi. Pundit. 


2. Joumey from P'thdtpar to Kashgar and Yarkand in Eastern Turkestan, 
or Little Bokhara, through A/ghduistdn, Balkh, liadakhshdn, Wakhdn, 
Pamir, and SarM. Undertaken by Fact Bukmi, in connection with the 
Mission of T. D. Forsyth, c.n., during 1870. 

Is September 1865 I. traveller! through the Abkhana Pass, in the territory 
of the Michui Momands, Jaldlabdd, Cabul, Iiimiin, TAshkurghAn, Iialkh, 
Karshi, Bokbira, Samarkand, Jizakh, Oratippo, Khojand, and Karima, to 
Taahkand; on the return journey I proceeded from Karshi to Khoziir, Shera- 
hul, KongharAt, and crossing the Oxus, went to Tashkurghin. From TAsh- 
kurghAn_ I proceeded vid Kunduz, Badakhsban, AndrAb, and across the 
Hindu Kush, to SAlulang, I’arwAn, ChArikar, and Kabul, which last place 1 
left in November 1867, and returned to India. 


[Not forthcoming, I regret to say.—Y.] 
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• In December 1867,1 proceeded again to Kabul, by tlio AbkhAna route, and 
returned to the Punjab in June 1868. 

_ In July 1869 I proceeded to Samarkand, viu the Khaibar Pass, Jalalabad, 
Kabul, Italkh, ana Karshi, and rctnmed vid BAtuiAn and Ghorband, and 
Kibul to the PonjAb, where I arrived in February 1870. 

At the end of May 1870 I wa deputed to meet Mr. T. D. Forsyth, c.n.,' 
Commissioner and Superintendent, Jahlatidiir Division, who had been deputed 
on a minion to the Court of the Itulcr of Yarkand, in Eastern TurkestAn, or 
Chinese'I artary, at Yarkand. I proceeded on this journey from Peshawar 
through TAtra, the country of the Mullaaoris, via JalAlAMd, KAbul. TAsh- 
UunfbAn, Italkh, BadakhshAn, Wnkl.dn, Pamir, Sarkol, Yang ilisir, and 
Kashghor. I joined the mission at Yarkand, and returned to the I’anjAb in 
October 1879 rid LAdAkh and Srinagar. 

My anxiety to reach Yarkand as quickly as possible prevented the prosecu¬ 
tion of close geographical rwarch as regards the countries between Peshawar 
and Balkb, more especially as I had thrice before travelled through these 
territories. But I notice certain points which attracted my observation on 
the occasion of the last journey but had eacajwd my attention before. 1 also 
give a brief account of my observations between TAahktirghAn and Yarkand, 
together with the routes from different neighbouring countries which con¬ 
verge at TAahkurghun. 

ifarrhtt from Pcthdwar to Ka'-ul. 

1. Peshawar to Isparsang, 3 kos. 

British territory, inhabited by Khalil Afghans. 

1’. .Shahid Miana, 6 kos. 

Miina, in Afghan language, means a house. Wc encamped at this place, 
after crossing the Karat spur of the TAira Hill. The village is situated 
within the joss. Supplies not procurable, and must be couveved by the 
travellers. 

To the east of the pass are situated the villages of Laurah Mlaua, and 
Jaiirali MiAna, and belong to the Mullagori tribe. 

'i'emi«rature by thermometer on 14th June, 88°. 

3. Kam ShahuAn, 4 kos. 

A very high mountaiu, called Dabr, is met with in this march. Kam 
Slmlmin is also inhabited by Mullaguri*. Crops dependent entirely on rain. 
Driuking water obtained from a spring. 

4. Sl.almin KalAn, & kos. 

A bill called lladui-i is crossed during this march, lower than the two hills 
above mentioned. Tlio village is inhabited both by Momands and Mulla¬ 
gori*. The Lakka [DKakka rj Hill and the Khaibar"are situated to thesouth 
of this village. 

5. Dhakka, 10 kos. 

This village is situated on the northern hank of the Landai or Kabul River 
and to the north of this village is LAlpura. The road through the Khaibar 
joins at this place. 

Thermometer on 18th June, 08*. 

6 . i Axawal, 10 kos. 

Inhabited. 

7. BArAkAbu [or Barikao\ 8 kos. 

The village is inhabited. To the south lies the Bhittikot plain whirl, 
extends to ShiuwAr. V ' 

8. JalAlAbud, 12 kos. 

'1 he ca|utal of K'angnihar. Tho heat here is intense. During this weather 
the people remove to the Sufaid Kob (“ white mountain Thennomrter 
1U9®. * 

•VOL. MJI. 2 Q 
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The following arc the dependencies of JalAlAbad 

IzunghAn, Kunar, Sheva, AsmAr, Nurgil, Shaigul, Alishang, Chaghin 

S *Froui Kunar, Sheva, and AsmAr, there is a road which leads in 
eastern direction to ChitrAl. 

Up to JalAIAbAd the heat was intense, and the journey 
formed at night, and by short marches. Thenceforward long 
were made. 

9. Gandamak, 19 kos. , , 

The direct rente was avoided for the sake of expedition, and I ptweeded 

W<i the AshpAn Plain, in a south-west direction, omitting batahAbad ami 
HAIabAgh. The country is well inhabited. 

10. Burl SultAn, 12 kos. .... ... 

Proceeded southward, rui HisAmh Gliilzai, avoiding Jagdalak and Hire. 

1L Tangi Tarah, 11 kos. _ , , „ „ . , 

Creased the Xarkach into Tangi Tarali, avoiding Turin, and Haft Kotal, 

to the north. 

12. Kabul, 8 kos. 

Avoided the road via Bntkhab. 

The following roads diverge from Kabul to different directions: 

South-west through Ghizni, KandahAr, Girishk, barah, to MH 
North, through ChArikAr, ParwAn, SAliiiang, Hindu Kush, Mnn, Khanjan 
or And rib, to Ghori srnl RadakhsbAn. 

North, as far as ChArikAr, then turning westward to BAmiAn, n6 Ohor- 

^North-wcst first, then north to BAmiAn, Hailok, and TAshknrghan. 

Staget between Kabul and Itdmidn, viA Ohorband. North-weft route. 

1. ChArikAr, 9 kos. . , , 

Caj ital or the KohUtan or mountainous country to the north and nortl.- 

**Tto dependencies are ParwAn, SAliiiang, Panjsher, as also Ghorbond ami 

T ^tbe north-east of Panjsher lie the countries of the SiAh Posh Kafirs, and 
of the Kator and other people. 

KAkshil is a deiicndoncy of Ghorbond. Between KakshAl and ChArikAr 
u situated the Chartak Kotal, an arm of the Hindu Kush. KAkshal is well 
inhabited and very fertile. Fruits are produced in abundance. 

3 . Chiniebi, 8 ios. . n . , 

The capital of Ghorband. The population consists chiefly or DogAns ami 

Persian-speaking people. AfghAns arc in the minority. 

A dependency *of * Hie HazArajAt Shekh AH tribe, subject to the Kabul 
Government. The country is well inliabitcd and fertile. 

Tho'sbabr Kotal is crossed before reaching BulAla. This is a lofty 
hill, but level on the top. Bulela is a dependency of the Shabr 
HazArajAt. 

6 . BAmiAn, 8 kos. 

BAmiAn is a well-known place and docs not need description. 

The following streams occur on this rood:— 

The Shabr Kotal is drained on two sides, viz., east and north-east, i tit 
drainage from the eastern slope flows through the Shekh All country, 
and meeting with the Turkman Darah stream at Kila SaidAn, runs on to 
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Ghortnnd and ChArikAr, and irrigates tho submontane tracts of the Kibul 
territory. 

jJ^, dr ?' naS0 . of tbc ,north-eastern slopo joins tho Irak Stream, which 
descend* from the .outhere fou. northern 7] slope of the Irik Kotal, at 

“ rcam * thtn flow 011 * ad cm p‘>- thcm « iTBs 

The Barman River is formed by tho junction of numerous streams which 
Bow through vwious passes of the Koh-i Ildbo, in a south and south-wosteru 
dtrechonjraaif north and north-eastern ?J, and which are enumerated as 

1. Harah-i-ShahidAn. 

2. Darab-i-KaulAdi. 

3. Hnrah-i-Khushhak. 

4. Darah-i-Kakrak. 

5. Darah-i-AhangarAu. 

6. Darnh-i-Pai Mori. 

7. Dorah-i-Topchi. 

8 . Nai Sabzah. 

9. Darah-i-Ali ItabAt [A'k-nbdt 

The RAmiAn River unite* with the Kahmard River at Doab Mekhzari * 
and the united streams, flowing through Kunduz and Gbori, fall into the 
Uxiis. 

This route, rid Ghorband, from Kabul to RAmiAn is preferablo in tho cold 
weather to that no Garden IlcwAr and Kild Kotal.f except on tho Shabr 
Kotal; there is less snow elsewhere. In January, the KAIu Kotal is im¬ 
passable ; snow is deep, and tho cold intense and dangerous to life. 

K<a>ul to TdiU-uryhoJi, otherwise called Khulum , via Bdmidu. 

1. Kila Ilaidar Khan, 4 krw. 

North-west direction. 

2. Arghanda, 4 kos. 

3. TakAna, 10 kos. 

North-western direction. 

4. Sehkila, 13 kos. 

ll , “^ bitcd b y Hazarajat Passed through Kotal OnAi and Cardan 

5. Alumgarai!, 14 kos. 

K' rSSP K }^ T - Cr ?* cd the ! oft y KoUl Kald and 

Kotal lanj bilAn in 4} hours, and encsuntied in RAmiAn territorr 
»). Ak-Rabut, 10 kos. North. territory. 

Pawed through Bamiun awl Sughdar [SurUdarl caravan-halting place* 

1 . Kahmard, 18 koa. “ , - 

Passed tlirough SaighAn and Sokhta ChinAr, caravan halting-places Tl. • 
SaighAu stream descends from the Koh-i-BAbA, through the Khirgfn 1W 
joins the KAhmard River, after flowing through Shekhah. The soureTof the 
Kahmard River descends from Gtiehal Rarbar, in tho Koh-i-UibA. At Doil 
M-khzari it joins the RAmiAn River, and tho united stream, flowing throng.' 
Chon and Kunduz, falls into the Oxus. 'lhc KoUl D.indin Shikan^ttl 
crossed in this march. wa< 

8. KarA Kotal, 15 kos. North. 

Halted at night on the summit of the Kara Kotal. Marched bevond Kil. 
Radar [J/adarfl caravan halting-place. A road leads westward from Ka " 
Kotal to Dara \ lisnf. " ' 

• In the North Huzaniiat Shekh AIL 
t [Via, the Hsjjlgak IWJ 
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9. Rfi-t, 10 kos. 

Descending from tlio Kara Kolal, travelled in ft north-western direction 
through Dara Ahi Khornk. Passed through Dodb ShAh Paisand, caravan 
halting-place. Two streams flow into Dudb ShAh Paxaud, draining the Dara 
GhirYar Malik in the south-east, and Darn Abi-khorak in the south-west. 
Both streams unite at DoAb ShAh Pasand, and flow towards Hailak and 
Tishknrghan or Kbulam. 

To the west of Rfi-f are situated Para Yusuf and Dara Bdni Kara, depen¬ 
dencies ofMazir-i-Sharifand Balkh. ...., 

To the north of Rti-f, the direct road to Yakka Chah rttns on to Asiahid, a 


dependency of Haibak. 

10. SarbAgh, 16 koa. , . . „ ... 

From lid-i two roods lead to Khnrram, one nortli-east from the CbambraK 
Kotal running to Pul-i-AI> Gili; tbo second, north-west, through the AspAr 
Dara. I proceeded from Hd-i by the A«|Ar Dara, a winding pwiw, which leads 
over a mountain chain. At Pul-i-Ab Gili, the stream which drains this pass 
joins tlie TAshkurghAn River. Did not halt at Kbumun, which is a caravan 
stage, hut went on to Sarbagh. 

Between Ru-i and Sarbdgh there ore the following villages situated in the 


passes, viz.:— 


Xeza Kak. 
Ghazi Marti. 
Gilditn. 

Gnzar Bakiuk. 


Deh Ijingar. 

ChArisla. 

Chasma Mahi-Jahin. 

From this place, a road leads north-east, through Khoja Gala and Aksu, 
to Ghori. 

11. Dulkhaki, 15 kos. North-west. 

Did not halt at Darah Zindau or Haihak. 

12. Khulam, 10 koa. 

Did not halt at Hazrat Sul tin, a caravan stage to the nortli-east; nor at 
Ghizni Kak, another caravan stage, to the north-cast; and passing through the 
village of SvAt, in the Tangi Khulam Pass, proceeded north-west to Kbulam 
or TAshkurghan. The [defile called] Tangi Taslikurghan is 21 feet in width. 

Several nods converge from various jiorta at Tashkurghan, wliich is the 
centre of trade from eastern, northern, and southern Asia. The Russian 
boundary is also close to this place. I give a description of the several 
routes. 


JltAUft leading from Khtdam to the borders of the Russian possessions in 
Central Asia. 

1. Khulam to MazAr-i-Sharif, 4 farsakhs (2C{ miles); 1 farsakh — 5« 
miles. 

The old town of Balkh is 101 miles or 2 farsakhs from this place to 
the west 

2. Arghim, 3 farsakhs. 

North. 

3. Karshigak, 4 farsakhs. North. 

4. Chochka, 3 farsakhs. 

North; on the hank of the Oxus. The Amir of KAbul’s possessions ter¬ 
minate here. Inhabited by Turkmi.ua. 

5. KarakhwAl, 5 farsakhs 

Across the Oxus, on the north hank. The Amir of BokhAra’s possessions 
ie^in here. Inhabited by Turkmans. 
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<>. \itkka Fartal, 4 farsakhs. 

These are caravan marches; a kisid can easily make the journey to Yakka 
I artal or Asuntodah in four days, aud a horseman, free from incumbrances, 
in six days. ' 

7. Asfantodah, 4 farsakhs. 

Sandy desert; water, salt. 

8. Chirbar, 5 farsakhs. 

A* above. Here and there a few families live in tent*. 

9. Kirkanjak, 0 farsakhs. 

As above. 

10. Karshi, 5 farsakhs. 

Karshi, in the Turkish language, means a palace. It is an ancient citv * 
present name (riven by the Turks. It is also called Xakliaib, from a iraditiln 
that, during the time of Abbossidcs (Arabian Califfs). there was a necro¬ 
mancer here named Makna, who by some trick displaced in a well a pheno- 
menon of the new moon (Xakbshah), employing tucrcu'ry for this purpose. 

Inhabited by the Mankals, tribesmen of the Amir of Bokhara, and Arabs 
and Ur-baks, 

In 1868, the son of the Amir of Bokhara, having rebelled against his 
father, a Russian force was despatched from Samarkand to aid the Atnir 
I he city was conquered, and, as a favour, made over to the Amir, who is now 
in possession. 


From Karthi to Samarkand, held by the Roman*. Forth ; north-tad. 

1. Jarkadali [Shorkadak f], 2 farsakhs. 

No habitation. Two desert plains have to be crossed, viz., Sharbozar and 

irtiim. 

A rood goes from here to Shahr-i-Sobz, via Jim and Cliiruchchi 

2. Cholkah, 6 farsakhs. 

Xo habitation, except a place called Airam. 

3. Nahirin, a farsakhs. 

Country inhabited. 

4. Samarkand, 2 farsakhs. 

These are caravan marches; kasids go from Karshi to Samarkand in a dac 
and night. 

From Karthi to the Ttuuian Fort Kalla Kargldn. Forth. 

1. Ailanti, 7 farsakhs. 

No hah! tat ion. Three plains named Kungliar, Sai Ilicha B£f arwt 

frAormso,, have to be crowed; kasids make the whole journey in onedky 

2. Katu Kurghan,.6 farsakhs. 

Katta Kurghan is a large town on the bank of the Zarafshin River and 
has a large population It is now in possession of the Russians There’ is . 
garrison commanded by a Captain. * * 

From Karthi to Shahr-i-Subz. Forth-tad. 

1. Chirighchi, 8 farsakhs. 

A city subject to the Amir of Bokhara. 

2. Yakka Iktgh. 2 farsakhs. ~* 

3. The city of Kitib, I farsakh. 

A kasid makes the journey from Karshi to 8hahr-i-Sabz easilv in on.. . 1 ... 

-Sraffirc -s “'- l ' s ““ - K “ h - «• 

The late Mira, Jura Beg and Baba Beg. of the Ktnaya, tribe, rebelled 
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•gainst the Amir of Bokhara. At the close of 1870, General Von Kauff- 
inann, the Russian Uubcroatcr of Turkistin, sent a force to aid the Amir of 
Bokhara and to attack the city of Kitib, justifying this measure on the 
ground that the people of the Shahr-i-Sabz territory were in the habit of 
committing depredations in Drgot* and other places in the Russian terri¬ 
tories. Alter the capture of the city it was mode over as on act of favour to 
the Amir of Bokhara. In the treaty concluded in 1868, between Russia and 
Bokhara, the city of Shallr-i-Sabx was eutered as a possession of the Amir of 
Uokhira. The Mirs of Shahr-i-Sabz are now at TLshkand. 

* 

From Tdthkuryhdn to JferM. Xvuth-icul. 

1. Muzir-i-Sharif, 5 farsakhs. 

2. Balkh, 2 farsakhs. 

3. Akhcha, 7 farsakhs, and 

4. Shilotijhan, 7 farsaklis. 

Inhabited by Siliir Turkmans, subjects of the Amir of Kabul. 

5. Andkho, 8 farsakhs. 

To the north of Andkho, at the distance of 98 farsakhs, is situated Karki on 
the Ox us. There are two forts, one on the northern and the other on the 
southern bank. There are [at Karkhi] 5,000 Turkman families subject to the 
Amir of Bokhara. 

6 . Maimana, 13 farsakhs 

The old city was named Chikchatta. The present city, Maimana, includ¬ 
ing its dependencies, has a population of 12,000 families of the Karima tribe. 
It is a dependency of Balkh. 

7. Chirehamba, 6 farsakhs. 

A dependency of Maitnina; inhabited bv Tajiks and Ferozkohi Hazarahs. 

8. Kashiak Kshan, 8 farsakhs. 

Population, Karima; a dependency of Maimana. 

9. Karmach, 8 farsakhs. 

Inhabited by Jamshaidi Haziras, subordinate to Ilirit. 

10. Bilo Murghib, 6 farsakhs. 

Population, Jamshaidi Oimak ; subject to Ilirat. 

11. Kita Kao, 15 farsakhs. 

Population, Oimak, llazara, Feroxkohi. The Murghib stream is crossed 
before reaching Kila Kao; this stream disappears in the sands of Merv. 

12. Ilcrit, 10 farsakhs. 

Two Ko’als are crossed in this march, viz., the Filkush and Zarmast, 
Tho city of Herat is well known. It has the gate through which Darius 
passed to conquer India. 

A rood from Bokhara joins at Murghib. The following are the stages on 
this road: — 

4 farsakhs. West. From Bokhara to Paikund. 

3 farsakhs. Karakol. 

1 forsakh. Charju across the Oxus. 

18 farsakhs. Pindi. 

25 farsakhs. Minidisk. The Herit stream called Hari Rdd is crossed ? 

H farsakhs. Murghib. 

There is no habitation between Charju and Pindi. The country is a sandy 


* In possession of the Russian*. The following places are situated to the south¬ 
east [read »ortA-zasQ of Sahr-i-Sabz, in the lino of the country between the latter 
city and Samarkand:— 


Kalkoma. 
T.ikhtn Karachi. 
Kara lappa. 
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Water in wells is salt. This desert, 18 farsakhs in extent, is tro- 
.ersedma day and night About 5,000 Sanik Turk min families Ure in 
tents in Pmdi; they are independent. 

'r,,^L W r n Mnfikhak or Mirichik there are about 4,000 Siruk 

urkm&n and 8,000 Oimak Jamshaidi families, who all live in touts. These 
. are all independent. 

-„5*j een Merv,* there is no habitation, the country being a 

30,000 Toga [Taki a] Turkmins lire in huUon the banks of .he 
Murghab River. Jbey were formerly subject to Bokhara, but are now inde¬ 
pendent * n»n Merv to Sarskhs the distance is 30 farsakhs. The popula- 
“““!*•. <* TurkmiM and Persians; about 20.000 families living in tents 
n l} n 8tl 4^ dwellings. They are now subjects of Persia. 

The distance between Sarskhs and Mashhad, .-.<5 Kilat-i-Xadiri, ia 50 
i . •\ U L 0 d ,” ert . rouU; 30 fenokhs. A Russian Consul is stationed at 
4 out is I a ^ tcr the commercial interests of his countrymen. 

*"*>“““& “ n I* 1 "**!, Mahmud, a llalkh historian, states that 
y^'o' Sultan Malik bhah Seljuk, the city of Merr was established in 
fUlowav— K lor4san ' tlle distance from Mere to several cities being a* 

To Mashhad, CO farsokha. 

» Herat, GO farsakhs, 

„ Organj (Khiva), GO farsakhs. 

„ Bokhara, 60 fanaklis. 

„ Chirju, 40 farsakhs. 
m Sarakhs, 30 farsakhs. 

As xMcrv and Sarakbs are situated midway lietween the Persian, Russian. 
Afghanistan, llokhira, and Khiva territories, the Turknnins of tho«c plans 
iJUi'ry and Sarakhs) commit depredations within these territories. They will 
not desist from committing such outrage, and selling human beiogi into 
slavery until they are subdued by a civilized government. The attention of 
the Government of Russia w now turned in a greater degree than formerly to 
Khiva and the Turkmans of these territories. T 

.Sf^/ro,« 7>f«U« Vi<n. ( A'/iu/mii) ,n Halil, to Ydrhmd, through Kunduz, 
JUut.Mat.iin, Waihdn, Pdmer, Horkot, Yang Hirdr, and Kdlhghdr. 

reprinted by tho time occupied in the journey, and direc- 
. tions ascertained by the compass. 

1. From TiishkurghAn to Yangirigh, 3 hours 50 minutes. 

North-east lime occupi.d in reaching ChilniwAn, 50 minutesi From 
Ch.UiwAn proceejled due east to Manra {M.„.z„ f ] Shahidiu, and from tben“ 
to the Tillage of k angdngh in 3 hours. The ancient city of Khulam lies north- 
"’fl* ° f . Yan ?Arigh. The northern plain extends to the bank of tho Ox ns on 
which nver there are two ferries, named Kandah Ourjir and Khuskh tL 
belonging to this plain. Travelling beyond these ferries, the Oxus is croi£d 
to go to Kubddiin situated to the north of that river, in Bokhara territory? 
lllc joulhem boundary of the country traversed in this march runa south- 
east from the mouth of laugi-Tiiahkurghilo, through which caravans nncced 
from Kibul, along a chain of mountain, known by the nanus of Gangdom, 
zagnzdr, to Ak Sarai, in the Kiinduz lenitory. From th» Kopai M„„, 
ashorterroad leailstoGhiznigak and Hurra,' Sultin, and anXrS^e 
Kabul road. There are visible at a little distance north-cast of Yarnin'1, 
the rums of an imc.ent fort, 'lo the north of tho habitation of YanSriri? 
the country is cultivated within a distance of three miles, and irrigated bythiS 

* 10 farsakhs. 
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canals from the Tishknrghin River, called (1) Kiz-Aya-Ali, (2) Oarmseli,^(3} 
Yangirigh. The last term in the Turkish language means “a new canal." 

2. Ak Sorai, 9 hoars 54 minutes. 

From Yangirigh to Abd.4n 1st, due cast, distance, 1 hour and 36 minutes. 
From thence north-east, to Kotal Shat hi-h Ali, 1 hour and 12 minutes. Next 
to Abdin 2nd, same direction, 1 hour 48 minutes ; from thence again in^ the 
same direction to .4Win 3rd, 2 hours and a half; from Abdin 3rd, to Kotal 
Irgnnk [Arr/hdnal'], an earthen mound; time occupied, 2 hours; direction 
cast; from thence, north-east, to Ak Sarii, 48 minutes. The whole distance 
from Yangirigh, according to local measurement, is 12 farsakbs. The whole 
is sandv desert or stony ground’. To the south of Ahdin 2nd, there is a hill 
called Kob-i-Kassih, in which there exist water springs to a distance of 5 
miles. It is practicable to carry the water of these springs to the above- 
mentioned plain. At a distance of 2 miles from Abdiin 2nd, there is a dry 
well about 180 feet in depth. A ridge of hills, called Goliar and Ctiil, runs 
along the south to Reglin and Ghori. There la another hill alao to the aotith 
called Khoja Tut, in which there is a water spring at a distance of 0 miles 
front the road, and there are two villages named Koha llulik ami Kalin 
Kodak, situated along the stream which flows from this spring. The road to 
Raglan posses through these villages. The River Oxns runs along to the north¬ 
east of this march. There is a ferry called Kila Zal, from which a road leads 
to Kubadiin. 

3. Knndnx, 2 hours 48 minutes. 

' From Ak Sariii to the village of Ali Khanam, 48 minutes; thence to the 
Rondos Ilivcr, east, 24 minutes. Then across the river to the village 
of Chardak, north-west [east ?], 36 minutes. From Ch&rdak, north-west 
[east?! Kundur., 1 hour. 

4. 'filikiu, 8 hours 48 minutes [28 V]. 

From Kiindux, south-east, tho village of Kalla Gao, 8 minute*. The 
village* of Kabiiar, Childukhtaian, and Ntlrbifid, 36 minute*. Thence 
east, Chcle Darah, also known as Darah-i-A'mir, 24 minutes; thence, north¬ 
east, Beshkoprik Nayastan, 30 minutes. Further on, north-east, Tannin, 36 
minutes, situated on the northern edge of the road. Koshtipm and Cbarik 
Kalin, south-east, 24 minute*; thence, north-east, the village of Jtmzdn, 
24 minute*. Farther on, Jangal Kashi, in the same direction, 34 minutes. 
To the south of the last-named village is situated the village of Kshin Top. 
From Jangal Raslii, south-east, the village of Khanabad, 84 minutes. 
Amharkoh [lies] north of Khanabad, and the territory of Haunt Imam, 
which extends to the north of Amtiarkoh, in a north-easterly direction. 
From the Hazrat Imam or Shnbiban [&'Viri«f» t] Kerry, there is a road lead¬ 
ing to Kurghsn Tippa in the Kulib territory of the ilokhira kingdom. 3 ho 
distance frem Hazrat I mien to Kulib is three marches. 

Khinabid, north-east, to Dasht Chagha, 1 hour 12 minutes; thence east¬ 
ward, Kotal Kushlak, 48 minutes; thence, Kila Rangi, north-west, 8 
minutes; further on, Tippa Rangi, north-east, 34 minutes; thence the village 
of Khoja Chmngal, cast, 30 ininuUs; thence the mouth of Talikan Hara, cast, 
24 minutes; from thence Kai Bars, north-east, 30 minutes; thcuco in the 
same direction, Tuliksu, 12 minutes. 

To the south of Tilikin lie the villages of Ak Mazar, Koh Cbil, and 
Chashma Serjtothc north, the Ortah Buz Mountain; north-west, Ambar 
Koh; to the north-roe*/ [east?] of this, Khojah Uhir and Daaht-i-der/iu, 
where the Kukcha Bodakhsbin River fulls jnto the Oxus. 

Tire Rangi River descends from the NArin Mountain in the Hindu Kush, 
and flows through Andrab. 

l’bc Tiiikin stream rises in tho Koh-i-Paryan, Farkhir, and Munuach, 
which are arms of the Hindu Kusli; it runs south-south-east [read north- 
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norM-iorstj, Tho streams unite at Khinibcid, and then flowing on fall into 
the Ktinduz River. 

5. M a shh a d , 10 hours 50 minntes. 

From the Fort of Tilikin, south-east, to the Fort of Vtrana, .16 minutes. 
J, rom thence, north-east, to l)eh Musa, MingbAshi, and Chini-ia. 12 minutes. 
To the south of tljesc is situated Iiadiim l)arah, across the Talikiin River. 
From Chirisia, north-west, to Kashtak I’attani, 24 minutes. - From thence, 
in the same direction, Kashtak Khoja, 26 minutes. Kashtak Khoja to Ahan 
Darnh, 24 minutes. From Ahan Darah, north-east, Paid wan Ttuli, 26 
minutes. From thence to Knkshadman, north-east, 3d minntes. From 
thence to Tughdiu and Rani Ail BAdii to KoUl Utta Rand Khann Hiii 
Karlagh, east, 8 minntes. From the foot of tho Kotal Utta Rami, the'first 
ascent, north-east, 12 minutes; the second ascent, 15 minutes. The summit 
is level; the road then proceed* to the east for 12 minutes. The descent, in 
north-east direction, occupies 34 minutes. From thence, through Ming 
t h.d<ur to the foot of the Kotal, 1 hour.* There is a further descent from 
Ming Chakur, in the north-east direction, which occupies 1 hour and 4 
minutes to go down. From thence, north-ea*t, KalnogAu, 1 hour and 30 
minutes, the rood passes through a level plain. 

From Kalaogan, north-east, the village of Kasantian, 34 minntes. From 
thence east, across a Kotal, and then north-east, Karawiil Tijipa, 24 minute* 
From thence the village of ChSrgunjashkluin, in the same direction 34 
minutes. From Chirguujashkhin to the Bern? (nose) of Koh l>arnh 1" 
minutes. From thence to tho plain of Kara Kulak, north-east, 1 hour 8 
minutes. From Kara Rdiik to Kulahsai, in the same direction, 36 minutes. 
From Kul.ibs.ii to Mashluul, 12 minutes.! 

6 . Ihirgau \D,iryin .»], also known as l)an\h-i-Airo, 4 hours 18 minutes. 

Mashhad to Kotal Ala Reg, north-cast, 2 hours 24 minute*. Crossing the 

Kotai HisArmk, arrived at Nivi. Tbera is a stream hero called the Darva-i- 
Nitri, which descends from Cbfichi and 1-itu M.udan, anus of the Hindu 
Kush, and flowing northwards joins the Maahhad stream near the Fort of 
Gum lux, and the two united fall into the Kukcha River. 

From Navi, north, Yaghar Darah, 34 minutes. From tho latter Kotal at 
Cliajur, 24 minutes. From tlience, K.itil Terpkkitkv, 28 minutes. From 
thence, Kawitt, 24 minutes. From Rawit to Gandakol, north-east, 36 minutes • 
from Gandakol to Kanigh, in the same direction, 48 minutes. 

From tlienee to Ifcirah Teahgan. The Tnhgan River descends from Ghnr- 
wmg Oasly, Allan-IVrvistin, branches of the Hindu Kush, and numine 
northwards joins the Kukcha or Kadakhthau Hirer near the Fort of /»r. r ^ 

From Tcsl.gin north-cast, the Kotal, Ab-i-Nahit. From thence, souih- 
east, to tho foot of which the rood turns south-east. To Aluclia Kli ui 36 
minutes. From thence, east. Darn «.«, also known as l>arah-i-Airo The 
Darah-i-Aim River rises in the Iliudii Kush Mountains and remain. n J,i 
ward* through the Airghilik. Gliarehdn. and 8ch ||C 

Kukcha or Bndakhshan River near the F’ort of Z.ifar. J t c 

7. Argil, 6 hours 8 minntes. 

From Dirah-i-Aim to the commencement of the plain of Barfr <Ui 

Krom *«• «« Cba*hma.i- S £h. in tKuStf'Se' 
Rura r Sit Plain, direction north -cast, 12 minutes. From thence to CU«fo! 

To tho oast of Ming Chokiir is situated Ak RnUV n».i n,„ 

Zanlalu Darah, In the wmth [sou/i-uvst fl is situsud D.roh C h 
Furkhsr, and to the north-easi; KdongJ HerTthero is . tbe 

JmCmT ttT*’ "" *■* - srs 
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north, 24 minutes. The Ikuir Sii Plain terminate* here. The Kotal 
Chirgio, 2 minute*. From thenco the Chirgio Plains, north-east, 12 
minutes. From thence the Kofal Ab-i-Birik, in the same direction, 8 
minutes. From Ab-i-Birik, though a level plain, 3 minutes; then down a 
descent,^north-east, 24 minutes. From the stream of Ab-i-Birik to tho top 
of the Kotal Ab-i-Birik, 24 minute*. From tho foot of the Kotal to tho 
commencement of Chirkul and Khak Toda, north, 3b minutes. From Khhk 
Toda, north-east, to Miina Darnh, 48 minutes. From Mi&na Darah to Ghir- 
darali, 24 minutes. From thence to Shal Khalik, north-east, 29 minutes. 
From tlicnoe to Ghal Lalla, 10 minutes. From thence, north, to Argu, 10 
minutes. 

From Argil a rood leads north-west to Rustik and Chaiab, from which hist 
place it goes on to Yang Kila, on the hank of the Oxus. 

The following femes on the Oxus belong to Chaiab,— 

Safaid hang, 

AlMMf, 

Yang Kilu, 

Darkad, 

Stuiti 

These ferries arc in the possession of the Amir of Bodakluhan. From these 
ferries roods go to Kiilab. 

8 . Fairibad, the capital of Badakhshin, 2 hours 30 minutes. 

From Argil to the Argil stream, north-cast, 48 minutes. From tho Argd 
stream to Karitippa, north-oast, 30 minutes. From thence to Kotal Kozxan 
{Iteshkdn .*] 1 hour, north-east; descend from the Kotal, 30 minutes. From tho 
loot of the Kotal to the commencement of the Khimchin Plain, level rood, 
Dortb-east, 24 minute*. From this, through tho Khimchin Plain, across the 
Kukchi River to Faixibid, the capital of Badakhshin, north-cast, 12 minute* 
Passing from Faizibid northwards, through Yaftal, High, and the Fort of 
Miviti (possessions of Badakhshin), and along the edge of the Shova Plain, 
tho traveller arrives at Kila Khum, the capital of Darwin. Kila Mir&n is 
the boundary between Badakhshin and Darwiz; D.irwiz is a dependoncy of 
Kokin. 

9. liahdmk, 4 hours 31 minutes. 

From Faixibid, south-east, to the village of Filoban, 24 minutes. From 
thence, again south-east, to FirganL From thence across the Ktikcha River to 
the villago of Chatta, south-west; my way lay now along tho north bank of the 
Kukcha River. From Firgaui to Sh'rilhak, east, 36 minutes, knd from thence 
to the village of Khankah. Oop.site to Khiuknh, to the south of the rirer, 
are situated the Isfanga6 ana Sh.iik Passes. Tho streams which descend 
through these passes run northwards into the Kukcha River. To tho south¬ 
west of Khankah, across the river, is situated B&gh-i-Mubarik, to tho south of 
which latter place again is situated Darah Khish. Tho Darnh Khish Plain 
extends south-east to the Iliudd Kush chain of mountains and the habitation 
of Jinn. Proceeded from Khankah south-east, across a bridge on the river, 
to the village of Rabat, which place was reached in 1 hour and 12 minute*. 
To the south-east of this bridge is situated the Rafak Shutar Ganlati, a lofty 
and difficult hill, the pathways through which arc narrow, winding, and 
difficult. 

From Rabat, south-east, to Tang Fa<zib»l, 24 minute*. From thence, 
east, Tang Zarakhah, 12 minute*. To the north of this plaoe are visible the 
ruins of the village of Pookhehait, which extend to tho bounkry of tbe Pdynr 
on the north. Tang Zarakhah is watered by streams which llow from the 
Sbeva Plain and Fannarigh. 

From this place roads lead to tho Shova Plain, to Shighnin, Parwiz, and 
thence on to Karat gin and Kokin. 
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I o the^ north-fast of Tong Faizai ad above-mentioned is situated the 
OtgbaDj Khowa Pass, through which there descends a stream, called Kartan, 
which falls into the Knkcba River southwards. 

To the north-east of Tang Zarakhak there is a rood which leads over a hill 
named Shahhah Mira hah, eastward, to Payin Shallr. From Tang Zarakhah 
to Shashpul, ca5l > 46 minutes. To the west of S hash pul there are two or 
three houses on tbo bonk of the river, and the habitation is named Rabat 
Khitl Beg. Here unite the Zaibik and the Jinn Pass streams, which flow' 
from the east and south-east respectively. The Jinn stream descends from 
Kardu and Munjdu, which are situated on the boundary of the country of the 
hiah Posh Kahns. The Jirrn Pass runs in a south-east direction to the 
right of the bridge above mentioned. 

A rood leads from Jinn to Kabul, southwards, passing through Mazir Shall 
Nasir, Khusro, Ulur, Kurin, Paryan, Kotal Panjshcr, and thence across the 
Kotal to Chirikir, and from thence to Kibul. 

To the north of the bridge lies the extensive plain of Daahi-i-Parakh 
[liahdmk t'\, which is irrigated by a canal from the Zaibak River, entering 
the plain at Yirdir. 

From the bridge, east, the village of Jabehi, 30 minutes. From thence 
Mazar Khoja Knyam-ud-din, 12 minutes. From theuce, north-east, D6->i$ 
[1- minutes tl Here two streams unite from Zardeo and Sorghitan and then 
tall into the Zaibak River. The town of Baharak is situated to the north- 
cart of Dt>ds (or Doali). This place produce-* the best fruits in all liadakh- 
sban. North of liahirak are situated tbo Gho and Yakhshir Hills, across 
which to the north lies the Sbeva Plain, through which a rood also leads to 
Darwaz. To the south of Baharak is the hill named Dnriz-i-Dardai, to the 
east Zardeo, to the west Kbairahad and Mugbsir. To the south of Kliairabad 
arc situated Fnruiargih [Purmtxid/jh ?] and Payitir [Payin f] Shahr. 

10. The village ol Aoji, 4 hours 54 minutes. 

Proceeded southwards from Baharak, and arrived at the village of Yanlir 
in 36 minutes. From Yanlir proceeded south-east, and passing through 
Tagao Aimish reached the village of Uihgau in 48 minutes. To the south'of 
Oabgin, across the river, there is situated the village of ItUhtak , perched on 
a hill; east ofOshgin the village of Bagb-i-Kurkin Mohamad Bat; and to the 
east, at the foot of a hill, the village of Khuslulanxx To the south of tlin hill 
there is a rood which leads to Khastak, Yamgan, and Mazir Uaxrnt Said-Shali 
Nasir Khusro. 

From Bighi Kurban Mohamad Bai, east, Yaxdah Akhcha, distance 36 
minutes. From thence, north-east, the village of Aslitikan, distance 1 hour. 
To the south of and opposite to Aslitikan across the river is situated the 
village of Shokhchsn. South-east of Aslitikan, the village of Sbigin, dis¬ 
tance 1 hour. F’rom Shigiu, south-east, distance half an hour, thevilla-r 
of Kdshlak Tarang, at the foot of a hill to the west of the village of 
Cliakariu. Fran Chikaran, south-east, the village of Aoji, distance 24 
minute's. 

LI. Tirgarin, 6 hours 0 minute's. 

F’rom Aoji, south-west, I’ul-i-Chikarin, distance 15 minutes. Proceeded 
from thence, south-east, for 1 minute, then turned south-west, 3 minutes 
then due south to the village of Ilarubdrttm, 12 minutes. Chikaran, Ghaneo’ 
Yakhsbera, are situated at the foot of a hill to the west of the rood! To the 
east, on a bill, across the river, is situated tbo village of Gharneo. front 
lioriharim, south, the village of Rukhatum, 24 minutes. From thenoo Bagh- 
i-Cbinnsgbz, 36 minutes. From thence to the villages of Zo and Ghochchar 
16 minutes. The village of Zo is situated to the east of the road. Ghachehin 
is situated on the top of a hill, and tho cultivated lamls of the villa-re lie in 
the plain below. F’rom Zo to the village of Khashfiu the rood runs south. 
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Khualifin is situated on the west, distance 23 minutes. From Kbashfin, 
south-west, the village of Oshtarfi, distance 24 minutes. From thence 
A wn fa ^ith , 8 miuutcs south. To the east, across the river, under a hill, the 
village ot lomal. From XaraSzgAh, Bogh-t-llah, south-east, 30 minutes; 
from this [Jnce a road leads to Darah RAzgi'r and Zaibak. Tlie habitation of 
1 tan is to the north-west of the rood. 

hrom Pi-h to Jan sal Sudan and the village of Sudan, south-east, 12 
juinutes. East of SndAn, across a hill, is situated Khiarma Tagao. To its 
west, also across a hill, lies the territory of Yauigan. 

h rum Sudan to ilamha Ddzdin, 3*1 minutes. For ii minutes nfter leaving 
Mamba Dtizdin jiroceeded south-east. To the east of Mamba Dtizdau is 
>ituated the village of Karsang. To the south-fast of Mamba DtizdAn there 

a •lifHcult Kotal, named Shnkhak Karsang, which I crossed, and then turn¬ 
ing south-east went on to tho bridge, distance 30 minutes. Arrived at Pul 
Mauza Tirgarin in 1 hour. 

12. Zaihik, 5 hours 42 minutes. 

hrotn lirgaran, south-east, to the village of Vorchi, 24 minutes. From 
\ archi, south-west, across the river, the village of Aldchgarco. From thence, 
Sitfaid Darah, south-east, 36 minutes. To south-west of Sufaid Harsh, tho 
v illages of KilAt and Kazder. There is also a bridge here. From Harder, 
east, Yirdio, 12 minutes. From Yardao, south-west, the village of Oai Toy. 
Across the river, tinder the Kashtnk Mill, is situated the village of Zionik. 
I he snmmit of the Zaouik Mountain is perpetually covered with snow. From 
the village of Harder to Kafak Asha Qhayab, north-east, and then to tho 
village ot I’zmak, 20 minutes. From thence, south-east, to the commence¬ 
ment of SadrAsh, and from the termination of Sodrash to Habit Chnltan, 1 hour 
and 24 minutes; Sad rash is a wide pass, son*lwast of Habit Chnltan. From 
Rabat Chnltan to Burl Top Khitm, 1 hour and 10 minutes. From Top 
Khina to Dasht-i-TezAb, thence to PavAs, thence to Ain Vatak, and from 
thence to Gad Klidnn, 1 hour and 30 minutes. Gad Khina is situated to tho 
north of the road ; Zaibak to its south-east. Two josses, via. the Nuksuti 
and Khar Tenth, run down from Kiahkiru, in Lower CbitrAI, north and 
north-west, and uuite at Zaibak, where the streams whicli descend through 
these josses unite and form the body of the Radnkhshin River. This river 
lower down to the west is named Kukcha, from the blue colour of its water, 
“ kuk " in Turkish meaning the sky or bine. Probably this name was given 
l>v the Karlagh 'lurks, who inhabit Khoja Ghir, where this river falls into 
tho Oxus ; and, in fact, this river is called by the name of Kukcha by tlicso 
Turks alone. The j*oj>le of Bodakhshau call it tho Fai/lbid or Zaibdk 
River. 

Between Zailxik and Chitrdl intervenes the Hindu Kush chain of mountains. 
'1 here are three high snowy teaks on this chain, which are named resjiectivel v 
DorAh, Xtiksdn, Khar Tezah. The NtiksAn and Khar Tczali adjoin enefi 
other, the Conner being to tho left, the latter to the right of the rood going to 
Chitril and Zoibdk. These peaks aro very loity, and arc always covered with 
snow. An extremely cold wind blows here in the summer months, which is 
fatal to travellers The following is the route from Pcshawur to ZaihAk 

L Pcshawur to Hashtnagar, 

2. Malkand, Swat Mountain 

3. Dir. 

4. Miani. 

5. Ashrath .. . 

6. Kaltok . 

7. Daro&h . 

B. Has .. 

9. Chnmarkand . 


13 kott. 
15 „ 
1 -' ,, 

0 „ 

8 .. 

6 


3 

10 
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10. Kdsbkar*. 

11. Kozyak . 

12. Jitor. " 

13. Oghad . ” " ” 

14. Gharistin. 

At the foot of the Dorah f Kotal, in 
Zaibdk territory. 

15. Sanglich. 

16. Iskutal . 

17. Zaibdk . 


6 kos. 

M « 
6 „ 



„ S; icr L ^ 18 P ora '* 1 ^otal there in a spring, the water of which flows to 
. Um>n 8 h Sanalich. Another stream descends from the Kotal Nuksdu 
widKIiar I’ezah, and flows into Zaibdk. A third stream descends from the 
Kuh-i-oabs, which intervenes between Sarghildn and Zaibdk. These streams 
uniting at Zaibdk fonn tbo Itadakhsbdn or Kukcha Hirer. 

ll ‘ e following route lead* aouth-east [wesfl] to the country of 

the aidh Toah Kahns:— 


From Zaibdk to Sanglich, 

llozakh Ihirah, 

Shabr, 

Fort llunidn, 

Porak, 

Fort Kalar, the capital of Kafiristan. 

At the close of July 1870, Mir Mahmud Shah, the Chief of 
made a most successful attack on Fort Kalar, and brought a largo number of 
Kafir captives to LSodakbshin, whom 1 saw at Faizabad. Amir Taimiir 
interfered in the iutcrnal administration of the Kafirs, and 11abar also. 

13. Zaibdk to Iskisl>am,t 3 hours 2 minutes. 

From Zaibdk to the village of Zarkhdn, north. 8 minutes. To the uorth- 
*“t of the road is situated the village of Zarrdk, and to the north-cast the 
Oiji Plain. To the north of Zaikhdu is situated the Hat Pass. The druinn >e 
cd this pass flows to Zarkhdn, and falling into the Zaibdk Iliver runs on to 
Dadakhshan. Between Chdkarin (see No. 10) and Zarkhdn intervenes the 
J>at Mountain. 

From Oiji to Uouz Bdzgir, aouth-east, 24 minutes. There is a lead-mino to 


• Tho capital of Lower Chitnil. [It is tho Chitral Town of our late M. r - 1 
rbe following is the route from Kiu.hk.ir to Katirishin;— J 

Kuslikur to Orgbach, 

Oiu, 

Talaahgom. 

Fort Lode, called after a tribe of that name, 
f It ia called Dordh from the fact of two roads diverging from it. viz on, 
westward to the country of the Siah Posh Kafirs ; the second, north-west to ZaiUik 
and thence to liadakhshan. 

The fallowing is the route, by the Nuksdu and 
Zaibak:— 

From Oghad to Shughad (see No. 13 in last route, above). 

Augur, caravan at ige. 


Khar Tezali Kotulr, to 


Kor, or Laahkarguh, caravan stage. 
Kotal Niiksrn and Khar Toiah, 


n^n^FMohabbat, at the fool of the Kotal, subj.vt to 

Dchghol. 

Zaibdk. 


t A owl leads from lakdahnm, north-west, through Ghardn, Bhichn in 1 
in Badakhshan terr.tory, to Karutgm, in the Kokdn kingdom. b ’ ' 


u*V. 
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the cast of IIoos Bdzgir. The habitation of Bdzgir is to the north-east of 
Zarkhdn, arrived at the village of Bd/.glr in 1 hour; proceeded from thence 
through the Puahtibdn Plain, and arrived at Iskdsham in 1 hour and 30 
minutes. 

14. Varnkb, 2 hours 56 minutes. 

Proceeded eastward. At Iskdsham tlie River Panja (Oxus), which flows in a 
westerly direction up to that place, turns to the north. Here also the stream 
which descends through the Gad-indrah l)arah in the south, falls into that 
river. 

From IskiUhum, across the Gaoiitdrah stream, to Maura Turhot-i-Sayyadan, 
4 minutes. From thence, cast, the Dasht-i-Shakach, 30 minutes. From 
thence Akhah-i-Sbnkach, 16 minutes. Thence the village of Potar, north¬ 
east, 12 minutes. The boundary of Wakhdn commences from Potar. To the 
south of the village of Potar there is a pass [yntteg f] called the Potar Pass, 
which runs south to north. The drainage of this pass falls into the Panja 
River. From the village of Potar, north-east, the village of Kdzdah, 30 minutes. 
From thenoe the Fort of Bod-ishtardgh ; across the Sod-ishtardgh stream, 
•'16 minutes; the drainage of tho Sad-ishtardgh Pass flows northwards into 
the Pania River. Proceeded from thence north-east, and then turned due 
east, and arrived at Varnkh in 48 minutes. 

15. Pagish, 4 hours 23 minutes. 

Front Varnkh, north-east, Sail Kishinkhiin, 36 minutes. From thence, 
in the same direction, the village of Shakharf, 1 hour 35 minutes. Thence 
crossing the Ab-i-Sidh Pagish stream, reached Pagish in 2 hours and ,12 
minutes. 

16. Panjah, the capital of Wakhdn, 5 hours 28 minutes. 

From Pagish, north-east, the village of Khnndtid, 1 hour 12 minutes ; the 
village is situated at the foot of a bill to the south of the rood. Tho River 
Panjah is to the north of the village of Khandud. A hill intervenes between 
the villages of Tarich, Mdrkhau, Yaiko, Moleko in Lower Chitrdl, and 
Khandful. These four villages of Lsswcr Chitrdl run parallel to Pagish. From 
Khandud to tho village of Pir.dk (south-east of the road), 12 minutes. 
From thence, north-east, Mnghzdr Aishmurgh, 1 hour and 36 minutes. From 
thence, south-east, the village of Pagshi [8 minutes ?] From thence, north¬ 
east, the Darich Plain, 24 minutes. Across the river, to the north, are 
situated the villages of Darich and Cliirkfn at the foot of a hill. From 
tho Darich Plain, Fort PaDjah, tho capital of Wakhdn, north-east, 36 
minutes. 

Here two streams, one flowing in a north-westerly direction from Hanr. 
Sdrigh Chaupdn on the boundary of Little Pamir, and the other south-west 
from Kol Kavijagai [Knirjagnt't}, also called Kol Sikandri, unite below Kila 
Panjah. The united stream is known by the name of the Panjah River or 
Oxus, which takes from hero a tortuous courso to the north-west. 

Thu territory of Wakhdn is divided into four divisions:—1st, Sad Ishtardgh; 
2nd, Sail Khandud ; 3rd, Sad Ispanj; 4th, Sod Sarigh Chanpdn ami Pamir. 
The people of Wakhdn designate Sarigh Chaupdn as Sarhad (or* the 
Boundary), for here various routes converge from Yasln, Upper Chitrdl, 
Gilgft, and Kanjud, os well as Eastern Turkistan, and also diverge to these 
countries. 

Iloitle /torn Sdrigh Chaupdn in Pamir to Tdsin, Upper Chitrdl, and thence 

to Oitgit. 

1. From Sdrigh Chaupdn to raikharo. 

Uninhabited, and a joss surrounded by a range of lofty hills called 
Dawdrkot [or Dnrkotl Mirwuli, the ruler of Ydsin, aljer the murder of 
Mr. Hayward, fled to Wakhdn, after crossing these hills to Sdrigh Chaupdu. 
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2 . Barogl.iL 
Uninhabited. 

3. Zarkab, at the foot of the Shindar hilL 
Uninhabited. 

4. Yii.<iii. 

The capital of Upper ChitraL Yisin is also known by the name of 
Vorshigon [ Varehagam f], Knled by the Khushwaktia Chief, the murderer of 
Mr. Hay ward. 

5. Ashkhiah. 

Inhabited. MtUtoj and Pinjal below and al<ove. but off the rood, to the 
north and south. 

0. Ashkanund. 

7. Oiokoch. 

8. Panjrat. 

9. Fort Gilgit. 

In possession of the Maharajah of damn and KAditnfr. 

Route /mm Sdrigh Ohaii/xin Pamir to Kanjud, otherurite tailed Ilunea. 

1. From Sarigh Chaurdn to Madid. 

A hill pass. Uninhabited. 

2. Khaidar Shaduk. 

3. The foot of the Shnr Kotal. 

4. Baba Ghsndi. 

5. Ifnsab Jamb. 

Inhabited. 

8. Basal. 

Inhabited. 

7. Gulmai. 

8 . Shilk. 

9. Fort Kanjud. 

In possession of Ghiiziin Khan, brother of Glnix.lnf.ir Khan of Kanjud. 

Route from Ytuin ra Upper ChUrdI to Kddikdr in Ixnrer ChitriO South- 

raft. 

1. Yasin to Ghirir. 

2. Laslior [/.a«;>»rf] 

3. Mastoj. 

4. Boni. 

5. Mari. 

0. KiishkAr. 

These routes 30 south and south-west from Sarigh C'hnumn in Wakhan 
territory. 

1 now proceed to describe the route from Wakhin in the direction of Pamir 
and Eastern Turkistan. There are two routes, one to Little IMmir soutli- 
east, the other to Great Pimir, north-ea-t. Both routes lend to A'k Tiish 
the bonndary on the termination of the I'jimir Steppes subject to Wakhan at .1 
SArkol in the Yarkand territory, subject to the government of Yakiil.’lv. 
Kusbbegi. And first,— 

The Route through Little Pdmir. 

1. From Pan jab to Os. 

Journey through Sas and OiUkhiin [RazUan fj and uninhabited ian»le 
Os 11 inliabited. * 8 

2. BAba Tangi. 

A kotal named YAsian and a rapid stream has to \<o enmed 

3. Deh Ohulanuin. 

Inhabited. 
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4. Sarigh Chaupdn, known u Srahad. 

Here roods diverge to Upper Cliiir.il, Gilgit, and Kanjud, as described 
above. The inhabited portion of the Wakbdn territory tenntuates here. Here 
there is a spring, the water from which runs into Punjab, a constituted branch 
of the Oxus. 

5. Ab Shor. 

Two streams, the Little and Great Ab Shor, have to be crossed in this 
march. 

6. Dasht-i-Iangah, or Langar. 

The Kotal MArpech, a difficult hill, has to be crossed. 

7. Golub. 

Pkss through Sid’> Shekh. 

8. Hamdatni or Andamin. 

Traverse a plain known bv tlie name of the IXutht-i-Mirza Morad. 

9. A'k Task 

Pam through Kozil Robdt, Kunj-bd-i, and BasAr-Darali. 

These arc nine caravan marches. 

Route from Wakhdn through the Great Pdmir empluyal by me. 

17. From Fort Punjab to Zangobi, 30 minutes. 

Proceeded across the river, north-east,* made a rapid march in 30 miuulcs, 
and rested for the night. 

18. Langar Kish, - hours 18 minutes. 

From Zangobi, north-east, the village of Zoug [Xang J], 48 minutes. From 
hence again north-east to the village of Kisar [//wrirf], 30 minutes. 
Thence fussing through Akliah, Nizgah, proceeded uortli-cast in one hour 
to the village of Langar Kish. The inhabited part of the country terminated 
here. 

19. Jangalik, 5 hours 15 minntea. 

Direction north-east. Crossed Akba Atam and Deli Kan Khann, 24 
minutes. Thence, north-east to Zarwand, 48 minutes. From tlicnoc, in tlie 
same direction, the Golain called Bor, 38 minutes. From thence, Dnsht-i- 
Tasb, 12 minutes. Here the rood turned south-east, and afterwards due cast. 
There is a hill called Uzgawaaran on the bonk of the river which flows from 
Kol-i-Sikandari, as already stated above. From Dasht-i-Tash to Karopur, 
north-east, 1 hour. From thence, in the same direction, descended to Ab-i- 
Zer-i-Zamin ; time occupied, 1 hour and 15 minutes. From thence ascended 
the Kotal, Zcr-i-Zamin, in 48 minutes, and arrived at a level spot. Thence to 
Jaugalik, 12 minutes. Kncampul at an uninhabited spot on the bank of 
a stream, under a tope [i. e. grove] of the willow, poplar, anil cliinar trees. 
The drainage of Jangalik runs from north-west, and then, turning south, 
falls into the stream hero mentioned, along which my way now lay. 

20. Jagnalar, 7 hours 10 minutes [>> hours 40 minutes?] 

Proceeded due wist along the hank of the Mas, a very rapid stream ; flows 
southward, and falls into the river. Went on to Darah-i-Aich-Kar, north-cast, 
1 hour. Thence traversed the Dasht-i-Kar-giiachi, in 1 hour and 30 minutes. 
Thence, north-cast, Box Keg, 30 minutes. Then to Yol Mazar, 24 minutes. 
Then, Dasht-i-Ichkalik, 12 minntea; Dasht-i-Piirat Ailah, 15 minutes; |)asht- 
i-Khargoghi [JEtaraoski north-east, 1G minutes. To the north of this plain 
is situated the Ab Char f Ali Chart] Pass, through which a road leads west¬ 
ward to Dasht-i-Mai, Shighnan, Darwi/., and K»rAt-gin. Southward* from 
this place goes the read to Sarigh Chaufdn and Sarin id of Little IVtmir. The 


[• This teems to imply, as I should also gather from Wood, that Fort Punjab L 
on the south lank of the rivrr, not the north, as represented in tire if inn's 
Map]. 
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of ‘ hc rim j r s, cppc commence* here. Trees and plant* disappear 

aimilar *° tLat n '°‘ with X 

Hindu htuh and koh-i-Iiaba, now. here. Traversed the Box Yolpuras Plain 

"f.r-r ; - th f n . 016 S1 ‘ ikh Tw5a in 30 minute*; and next tho 

JagnaUr Plain, 1 hour and 15 minute*, proceeding northeast. * 

r}- Aa ‘ r 4 hours 48 minutes. 

flumW Kosh ttnilgha, north-east 1 hour. Thence, Jaiat 

KuSh^Vtat^aH 0 , lhcu Ihwht-i-ShunAlgo* 45 minutes. Thence to 

to Ssh Gumltl^'r,^ ‘ ‘• CDC0 ‘° ?. ,az4r T'^ a - 35 «"!*"»«*•. thence 

H.lSt f,.k - \ / t n ?'9 u,e *- From thence to Dasht-i-Kol Haus Kalin. 

Kh 0 mg a ht . at AW >^"- on the Unk of a stream which ri*Tin 
Bt*h Gumbos and terminates at Kair Jagat, where it tonus a lake from 

^* h4n - “* nui * *>n to ShighnAn. 
strrem- f hC ° 5 "“- T1 ' U * trcnm “ “ho called tho Si&mlari 

hligh, 4 hours 8 minutes. 

thenre^oShLilT^ 1 the . Plain of J ‘ 1 - Jnb <ln > north-east. 1 hour. From 
-In Sh - fch . 1 ' P % north -* ft * t t 3b minutes. Thence tho Plain of Bus tori 
1 ? M J oe through a level plain to Isligh, 2 1k>uts. The 
«o ra iKi U “ 1C Pin “ r ,,,roUgh ,hi * Ph***. ■“ » north-westerly direction, 

A k I 8 hours 28 minutes [8 minutes ?1 
/TniTersed the Isligh Plain, north-cast, in 1 hour. Thence south-««• 
through the Sunoghar Plain, 48 minutes; then through the AtArbcl pfoto’ 

•t! l °°k thenc ® *° Kazil ItaWt, cast, 38 minutes. Th. ncu 

throi'gh the Baguio Plain, 24 minutes. Thence to Ddngkul-dnk, 1 hour 

“fi-R th< ‘' ,ce to Daro*'. north-east, 35 minutes. Thence 

Vk K T^l. A ^Jr b i T ?o ml . nutes - i From llutlcc to tho lank of the 

drainl™ ’ 1 b 7‘ r a “ d 12 lids stream is formed by the 

itTh severaljww.es, and, uniting with the drainage of the Kan kid 

ThT ti^rrti w Ka ™ , ' g ' n * I ) u ' Ab * Uis4r, and falU into the Oxus. 
Th. lUvcr Ox us is formed, out of PArnir, by five streams, via., tbo Iskandar 

W r' Ch P a J°/^ h 8 ^d, Sarkhan [Sorkhdbt]; 
m.T-i ™ ’ • >U * W : fourth, Kafir Nihan ; fifth, Tolling TTWo* if 

,na,n rtrcr comiywcd by the union of these streams*?* then 
1° B< idillon to these streams, the following are also its 

KtontTvTfr ’ 7k k< v' l l. 0r !5 e £* dak, ”' h4n Iti'er. which falls into tbo Oxu* at 
Khoja Ghdr ; the Kahmard, Hamitin, and Hazarajat utrvmn.« whirli 1 

Tankin' t* nd HiLj ^ Ku * h Mou "'»i'». as also the Kundna Gh?rf 

KSiin ' f ° m thc fu " V0,nmc of the Oxus 

24. Alt* Tash to RobAt King 8her, 10 hours 34 minutes. 

From the bank of the. River Vk Tash to Alt TAsh Rohat, north-west 
4 o minutes. Thence to Kotal Alt Tash, north-east, 38 minutes. The Kotai 

or^VlctoriaJ^ #UI “** “ 6 "*‘ ^ Kobi -^ k “ dari . “ Wood’s Lake Sirikol 

t To the west of Alt Tish there is a kotal, named Ko*li \kbod . 
mountain, bctom which, to tho sooth-west, is sitnatwl Karit-cin The hJZJt? 7 

2Sft3a?*satr- •— 


Thus— 


RostAk. 


KsixahAd sod its dependeodw, including Wskhin 
His Highnru realised 00,000 rupees in ill in 1870. 
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ATc Tash is drained through the Darah Shandi, within which there are several 
open valleys, called here TagAos; first, TagAo, 30 minutes; second, south¬ 
east, 1 hour; third, 1 hour 15 minutes. Then to Kotal Shandi, north-east, 

1 hour 30 minutes. The drainage of all passes now flows in the direction of 
SArkoI and Yarkand. The descent of Kotal Shandi to Darah HAk Sherak, 
north-east, 2 hours. Thence to Niza TAsh, 1 hour and 14 minutes, north¬ 
east. There is a valley here which runs north-west, and its drainage, uniting 
with tiro drainage of the Shandi Darah, flows on towards Sarkol. From 
Nfeatiah to Darah King Sher, 1 hour 9 minutes. Thence to RobAt King Sher, 
north-east, 35 minute*. 

25. Sarkol, 4 hours 58 minute*. 

From Robat King Sher to Kara Koram Plain, 1 hour 45 minutes. Thence 
to Tipi* Kara Koram, north-east, 15 minrttes; thence north to Jangalik. 
The willow and poplar tree* were in abundance here; the wind was hot. 
From Jangalik, nortb-norlh-enat, to the mouth of Tangi SArkoI, 2 hours 
13 miniittft. From thence to Fort TAshknrghin, caat, 45 minutes. This fort, 
or rather iU binds, are situated in the SArkol Main. There is ft tradition 
that the fort was built in ancient times by Afrasiib. Cut the ruins are of a 
more recent date. , , ,_ , 

AW, in Turkish, means centre; hot, a valley more long than bread, sur¬ 
rounded by hills; kei also means hand. Kul means slave, hut (the * 
sounding os in the English word “ king ”) means a lake. SariktJ means the 
head of a vaUey, and, in fact, it is the head of the long valley in which the fort 
of Tdshkurghan is situated. 

From Sarkol two routes lead to Yarkand, the first across the Kotal Oghar 
YAr, or AigAz Yar, south-east; the second inclining to the north, known by 
the name of Tagharma Route. 

The Fint Ponte (South-tail). 

1. From the Fort TAahkurghAn, in Sarkol, to Kotal OghAr Yir. 

2. Darah Vachclia. 

3. Kotal Khandhari. An extremely difficult mountain. 

4. Kila Mir RahAsh. Hie drainago of Daroli Tung and the hanjud 
Mountains flows to this place. 

5. Langur Latif Shekh. 

6. Kotal Arih Ailak [Arpatallak f]. 

7. Oxil Dur. 

8. Urtang Kushanib. 

In all of the caravan marches, owing to the difficulty of crossing the kotuls, 
and the abundance of water in the summer months, this route is less frequently 
employed, until the waters subside. The people of WakhAn and the Khirghiz 
people convey loads on horses and yAks. 

The Second Route (Korth-eeul). 

1. From Sarkol to tho border of the Tagharma Plain. 

Pass through Tazuif, ChashmAu, DahAna Tagharma, and encamp at the 
border of the plain. 

2. CbicliAkiek. .. 

Two roads come here from Tangtar and Agliil, and unite at BAs Rabat. 
There is also a road which runs post Agliil to Tangtar. Another road gore 
from Agliil, inclining more to the north, to Kotal A am BolAk, and goes on to 
BAs RahAt.*__;_ 

[• This paragraph is liot very intelligible, but I do not venture to correct it. 
See stage 27.] 
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3. To BiU lUbat. 

I h CMGufe h n “ h Ta0gt4r “ d ChichikMk unite here, 
to iSK? the^elTnow^ fc a ° nc dirpc ‘ through Darnh Charting, 

«“r lh .? n S h ly^h-i-Minai Kiidn. 

7 . 2 a®?"- Kotal Taka Siktek [tUtrikfl 

«‘o^7£fe Kottl - Bri K "™’ “ J *“■«• 

3?b525.“*“" 

^•aa-sajs; 

frm S.-M to ai m ndfr^Op. ,„ «, , y rffd | 

the mine of Chasman KauhlAk m it ort * l ‘. wc, V 4 < minutes. T hence to 

SlSo, c|Tich«ki e k ruin, o (s ?] ^.nn. 

.is tr 1 — - «* **, 

nmte nt Bas lUbdt. It winded h* tl,-r ‘i • » ui i"** 5 *" rw, P«‘iveljr. Both 

tfflfta ysBJ“* - —SSSSkS tSSMK 
JS'Zb’.toS 7 ho °; j?— h ” ■ 

Chichaklek, 2 hours; dS^LnrtaTte fill A G hiI to Daral, 

Chichakirk, 2 hours. ' ’ 8 to fal1 of Thence to the plain of 

£?• 7 ,^ ou ™ [»nd 30 minutes »l 

To i riin BoMk Darnh, north-fast ° hours trt tnimt* .« 
onow-oovcftsl Kotul. norths*!. 'ihrl™ k W 30 m,n . nt , c *» acres* the 
Boldk, inhabited by t&KMhL Jl^LrrThWl 01 '. 1 " 3 in £ oin « ,0 Y *« 
lUbdt, 2 hours. The dntinaTof KoLfZlfk k™ • ^ Thc,w «« Itts 
Kol, flows in the direction of Van’’ Ilisdr ’ '" ^ Mn)e of Kara 

=*■ King-kol, 9 hours 21 [48 ?] minute*. 

r*u?nonh^" s ‘w ati n, a cirv^ ,5 - 

sggiJteLa s aa 

hrom this place there arc two routes, one called Damli rhs r 
goes duo cast to Yarkand, which has been alreLi^d^i^ h ^ birh 2?- which 

2SS 2 “ MsWWSpTi.Kffs 

SO. To Alt Tala, 5 hours 22 minutes. 

[* T* 16 Ck,kit Si** of the Mirzo, whose route this now is ] 

2 n 2 
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From King Kol to the month of the Azzalk [ArzaUk f], north-east* I 
hour. Thence to the month of Pakhtanan, north-east, 1 hour. Thence to 
Koh Chagiii, 2 Inrans 22 minute*, north-east. Thence to A'k Tala, in the same 
direction, 1 hour. 

31. Sugat, 6 hours 20 minutes. _ ^ . 

To Kazkia, north-north-east, 1 hour 30 minutes. To Kachik Karaval, 

north-east, 1 hour 20 minutes. To Kntta Kanlval, one hour and a lialf. lo 
Ai'jri Jar, north-north-east, 1 hour. To Sugat, 1 hour. 

32. To ruins of the Fort of A'k Bash Khan, BazAr CbAr Shantho, t hours 
48 minutes. 

From Sugat, north-west, to the village of KarabAsh, 21 hours. To Yang 
HisAr, nortli, 48 minutes. To Hang Kutluk, north-west, 30 minutes, lo 
A'usA Onto, one hour and a half. To Cbol-SA-i, 35 miuutos. lo/onto, 
north-west, 19 minutes. To Kona Sik, same direction, and thence to A k 
Bosh Khan, north-north-west, 11 hour. 

33. To Y’angi Shahr, Kashgar, 10 honrs [and 33 minutes]. 

To the Tillage of Y'aghach Avigh, north-north-west, 1 hour 41 minutes. 
ToAktar, 1| hour. To Parish'or l’arach Saddik Bcv, a Kirghiz village, 
2 honrs. To lkuiht-i-PukAlik, north-north-west, 1 hour. To Nalir TAzghon, 
in the same direction, 48 minute’s. To KarAsd, 30 minutes, lo l)i-u<l- 
Mniclau, 1 hour. To Kajarehi, half-an-hour. To Y'angi Shahr KAshghar, 
north-north-west, built by the Chinese, now one of the two capitals of Y Akub 
Beg Kushbcgi, 48 minutes. 

The Kushbegi has had the road measured from Kingkol, according to the' 
Mahomedan standard, according to which 4000 paces of a swift camel make a 
mile, and 12,000 paces (equal to three miles) one faraakh. 

From King Kol to the mouth of Arzalok, one faraakh. From thence to 
the mouth of l’akhtanan, one farsakh. To Ghuzam, one farsakh. To Koh 
Chaghi, one far&ikh. To A'k Tala, one farsakh. To Kazkia, one faraakh. To 
Kachik Karaval, one farsakh. To Katin * Karaval, one faraakh. To Ysug 
Husor, five farsakh*. From thence to Kasbghar, nine farsakh*. 1’rum lang 
llisar to Yarkand, 27 farsakhs. 

[Hr him from K<f*hghar.] 

34. To Yafchan BAla, 4 hours 30 minutes. 

To Nahr TAzgbon Talta BazAr, south-east, 3 hours. To Yafchan, south¬ 
east, 1) hour. 

35. To Yang Ilisir, 4 hours 54 minutes. 

To Ortang SarkAri, south-east, 1 hour 30 minutes. Thence through the 
l'afchan Plain to Langur Saklik, 1 hour, llienoe to tho Tangi Buz Plain, 3t» 
minutes. To Langar Khank'ah, 1 hour. To Y'nnghisar, south-east, 48 minutes. 
To the north-east of Y’ang Hisar are situated the villages of Soilik and Sitla, 
and, to tho south-west, Sugat, Bolak, and Tairik. 

38. To Kazili, 5 honrs 5 minutes. 

To the village of KarilxUh, 24 minutes, south. To Gulhun Rabat, south¬ 
east, 1 hour 15 minutes. To TAplik, east, 38 minutes. To Kush Guuibaz, 
42 minutes. To TAimizi, SC minutes. To Chulman, south-east, 30 minutes. 
To Kazili, 1 hour. 

37. To Kok Rabat, 5 hours 15 minutes. 

To Kok Kab&t, uninhabited. But Yakfib Beg ha* built a m«*squc and a 
cookhouse there. 

38. To Yarkand, 5 hours 33 minutes. 

To Darg-sa-i, 1 hour 15 minutes To Charik, 2 hour*. To KaradAsh, 15 
minutes. To Sagbchak, 48 minutes. To Yarkand, 1 hour 15 minutes. 

I commenced my journey from Pcshiwur, from whence 1 proceeded west- 


• There is a strong sand fort here built by the Chinese, to cheek attuclis from 
the hills. 
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TWUW? ?? bUl .\. tbCn 10 Khu,an '. in na,kh territory; then north-east to 
'rrT* V. 1 ™? 1 In ! ,1C "* rae <lirec t io «> to Kishghar, one of the two capital* 

of Eastern Turkistin ; thence sooth-east to Yirkand, am! again in the same 
^ttrction travelled back to India. 'He distant are is follow* 

Peshawur to Kabul, 12 marches. 

Kibul to Khulam, 12 marches, 

Khubun to Kumluz, 12 faraakhc. 

route** 1 UC * thr0Ush * dry watcrl «* plain, already described in the list of 
Kunduz to Dadakhshia and Wakhdn, 13 marches. 

The conntnr throughout is well inhabited. 'Hie road goc* through mountain 
pnwes, which are well wooded. Supplies, See. for traveller* and caravans 
rrocurnble everywhere. From Badakhslinn to Yarkand baggage cattle cannot 
be obtained on hire, but must be purchased. Xo difficulty of any consequence 
hr?**! * it , h *“ purchasing cattle. From Langar Kish, one march 
beyond K!la 1 anjali, the capital of the Wnkluln territory, the country is 
? n X‘ a > t r d M *» " ^rkol in Eastern Turki.tin, gras* and firewood alone 
is obtainable. All other necessaries for man nnd beast must be carried by the 
traveller. At JngnaUr the chain of lofty mountains is terminated,'and 
the elevation of tho Pamir Steppes commences here. Xo trees are visible 
^ ho . ra " lir Steppes connect several chain* of tnountaimt, 
tis. the Hindu Kush, in the south-west; the Kucn Luen, in the east; the 
Kara Koram, in the Bofatr; the ThiAn Shin chain, in the north, which run* 
fromTirak Dawan.and Ming Yol, to the Western Farghim fW Accordin' 
o native geogrspheni, the Tliian Shan chain, which commences north o? 
Eastern Turkistan, belongs to Mongolia! dn, which, commencing north of 
Kashghar, runs westward of tliat place, and, running on southwards, join* the 
aara honm and Kuen Luen chain in the south-east of Pamir Here it 
branches off in two directions; one branch goes into the Chin.se Empire 
passing to the north and north-west of Tibet (this may perhaps be Kucn Luen)! 

1 tie other great branch runs on to the ocean, passing north and north-west of 
C J!'! , ' J e and “nidustin, and south and south-west of Tibet. This is 
probably the great Himalaya chain of mountain*. The Turiristin gco-raphera 

bm. T f ,\’ y re® ,T, ° f BoUr J& h * a,,d • Uto that ‘be Oxus rises in those 
hills. In the Turkish language Tak or Tngh (y/. and k being exchangeable) 
means a mountain—Bildr means crystal. Tho name may icrhaps have been 
gi ven ow ing to the perpetual snow on the lofty peak* presenting the appearance 
of crystal. Another tradition gives tho name a* Point Tigb, whicl means 
mountain of clouds, and on the snmmits of these mountains clouds are always 
l! r j» n »t»nt use the name may have been changed into Bildr Td-li by 
the Turks. On the whole it appears certain that the Turkistan territory is 
BuironDiletl on three sides by the same chain of mountain*. J 

The author of* Tirikh-i-ltsshidiGhirAn Khan,* namely, Khowaia Kashid n.l 
din WMir, and Mirea Haidar Kishghari, the author of ■ tiirikh-i-ltosbidi •’ and 
Khowaja Ata-ul-Molk Juvaini, the author of *Tirikh-i-Jaban Kushd ’state 
unanimously that the western portion of the Kiabghar territory is drai’gnated 
‘be Dasht-i-Alai, which is the table-land of Bildr Tdk, similarly with the 
I amir Steppes to the west of Yarkand. It is explained that the chrin onflow 
«idre, described above, is one ami the same. Tho portion between Kish char 
l'arghann is called Alai and Bildr Tik ; that between Ba.Ukhshdn nnd YirkMl 
is designated Pamir, or Bam-i-Dunya (roof of the world), nnd the nortblf 
hetwren Akha Scmju ami I.kardd is designated Haiti, which belongs JlSE 

Tibet. I have not at Present the means of comjwring the old - - <■'-< 

naiiics of Eastern Turkisidn with modern name*. I am unable, therefore“o 
deduce any results. The narora given by Mara. Polo I am unable to identify 
As I am at present only describing the routes, I proceed to describe the Pamir 
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Steppe*. Pamir is designated Ddm-i-Dunyn (roof of the world) from it* 
altitude. It* great elevation i» proved by the fact of there being no trees in it 
and the scarcity of bird*. Grass only grows there in summer. The air is 
extremely rarefied,ao that respiration becomes difficult both to men and beasts. 
This difficulty of respiration is termed “ tuuk" by the people of IVulakhshfoi 
and Wakhan, and “ais” by the Moglinls. The liver and stomach become 
irritated. The traveller* get headache, and Mood flow* from the nose. In the 
case of men of weak constitutions, the face as well as the hands and feet 
become swollen. The greater the cold, the more marked are those affections. 
The people of Bodakhshan and Wakhdn use acid, dry apricots, and plum*, to- 
check tho6e affections. At night, if the head of a man should not be two 
feet higher than the ground inclining towards his feet, respiration i* checked 
in sleep. Both pedestrians and horsemen experience difficulty of respiration. 
I am now in the 34 th year of my age. On one of the peaks of ramir I counted 
my tralae beat 89 times in one minute. I got headache, and felt irritated in. 
the liver and stomach; once blood also flowed from my nose. One of my 
attendants, named Kiidir, a native of Peshawur, was 27 years old ; he had an 
attack of fever, experienced difficulty in respiration, and irritation of the liver, 
and hia face and extremities got swollen. His pulse heat 99 times per minntc. 
1 had another attendant, named Mehra, a native of Ghizni, 20 years of age; he 
merely felt a little difficulty in respiration ; hia pulse beat 75 times in one 
minute. Rich food increases difficulty of breathing. 

In the Pamir Steppes, the ground is mostly moist ami covered with saltpetre. 
There are no stones. The altitude of Pamir would appear to he higher than 
the Hindu Kush, from the fact that difficulty of respiration is not exja rioucod 
on the latter mountains. The soil is generally witn a mixture of sand. The 
air becomes extremely cold in the end of October, and grass dries up ami 
presents the colour of copper; snow begins to fall on the lofty peaks. The 
temperature changes in tho end of March, and the snow begin* to melt in tlio 
lower valleys. In April, grass begins to spring up. In June, water becomes 
plentiful, and the streams swell to such nn extent that traffic is checked. From 
July to October, traffic is easy. In July and August, grass is abundant; it 
begins to decrease in September. In "low places, tho grass grows very 
dense, and to a height of from two to three feet This grass is very 
nutritious; cattle prefer it to grain, and fatten on it, but it makes their 
stomachs stink. 

The lofty peaks of Pamir are covered constantly with snow. The following 
animals are found in Pamir, viz. the deer, the kuchkdr or wild sheep), the 
ydk, called kotds or khdth gdo, the fox, the jackal, tho bear, the hog, and the 
tiger. Tho kuchkdr, which in the Turkish language means “ snow sheep," • is 
a remarkable animal. It cannot live without snow, and inhabits the snowy 
peaks. In summer, their skeleton* and horns are met with lying on the 
ground, everywhere. The horns are beautifully turned. The interval between 
the two boras is such that they cannot be encircled by both arms of a man. 
A fox may sleep in tho hollow of the horn. In snowy weather the people of 
Wakhin place the horns as marks, to indicate the rood. There is a snot in 
Pamir, designated Khak Toda, where these horns are found in great abundance. 
Tbe horn is employed in the manufacture of hukkas, bowls, handles of knives, 
ammunition pouches of soldiers, and many other articles, as in England. It 
presents a white appearance by being polished. It is stated by Mir Mahomed 
Shah, of Bodakhshan, and Mir Sultan Murid Beg, of Kunduz,'that during tho 
period of the occupation of K&bul by the British, a traveller (perhaps Moorcroft, 
or Barnes, or some other gentleman) carried away the horns of the kuchk&r 
from Pamir, and sent them to England. If this be correct, they will probably 


[KifcA, “ a ram;" tdr, “ snow."] 
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be traceable in the London Museum • Tlie soldiers of Mir Fatah All Shah, 
Mir or \takbta, who oompoecd ray escort, stated to me that, in 1860, a 
murrain occurred among the kuchkini, which killed flocks upon flocks of 
them. loo atmosphere of Pamir wag filled with stench on that occasion. I 
saw the skeletons and horns of these animals in abundance scattered on the 
ground. If two armies were to meet in that plain, such was the number of 
skeletons and horns which I saw, that entrenchments could bo made with 
them. I did not attempt to bring any of the horns as curiosities, lest anv 
suspicion should be raised in the minds of the people. 

Before twenty years ago, the Kirghiz subjects of Yirkand, Kishghar, and 
raxghkna, used to migrate in summer into Pamir, to graze their camels and 
y»ks. these migrations hare now ceased, owing to the attacks of the people 
of bliigndn and kanjud. The names of portions of the Pamir Steppes, as well 
as the graves of kirghizes in those steppes, attest the fact that Pamir was the 
dwellirig-place of the Kirghizos. The Pamir Kirghiscs hare now removed to 
Vu- w- ^ ' “i** 1 Kal l* n > in . the ^rkol territory, and west of Sanju. The 

,, “grazes, who used to migrate to Pamir, have returned to Dasht-i-Ali>. 
A lew families of the Wakhiln people have also removed with the Kirghizes 
t « M^hbourbood of Sarkol, Kalian, and Sanju. The Pamir soil terminates 
at Alt T ash; » belongs to Mir Fatah Ali Shall, the Mir of Wakhta, who is 
subordinate to Mir Mahmud Shah, the Mir of Iladakhfihan, who, a^ain, is a 
feudatory of the Amir of Kabul. The Amir, last year, realised 60,000 rupees 
os tribute from Mir Mahmud Shah, in which sum Rg. 800 Mag included as the 
P?rt.on,«kl by Fatah All Shah, the Mir of Wakhta. In addition to this sum 
of 60,000 rupees. Us. 10,000 were levied on account of Rustik, a dependency 
or Badakhtata, lying to the south-east of the Oxus, opposite to Khatlin. A 
road from Shighndn and Karatgin and Durwaz enters Pamir from the south- 
rui.^ .% hcr ^,° nter , 1>an ‘ lr 1 fr ? m , K»njdd, Uaskam, Tighdum-Btah, and 
IMiti. Tlie Turkish people are- divided into 02 tribes, of which the Kirghiz is 
one; their origin j» unknown; the original name was Kirkiz, which, in 
accordance with lurkish usage, has been altered to Kirghiz, k and nh being 
exchangeable in that language. The original stock was home by forty women, 
wlwse father was unknown. The Kirghiz tribe are subdivided into 32 
ES-f-t T*fy inhabit chiefly Kokan, Talas, Minati, Alii, and the neighbour- 
i ^ a U ^ n Sanju. Iliaao of the Rirghiset, who own sabrnknon to a 
settled government (e.<j the Kokin Minati, Kalita, and Sanju Kirghiz**) are 
more civilized, hospitable, and polite in ma nners. On the other hand, the 

Pn‘Ji , 7£] aPl WOO<3 ' Th ° l,nrn * luc ln Uic R - A *- Soo- rooms: see ‘Marco 
t The following are the names of these sections 


1. Kip-ch«k. 

2. Fi-it. 

3. Bustta. 

4. Kara Bngkiak. 
& Jun Bagniah. 

C. Charyak. 

7. Boghon. 

8. Ktirhon Khnjuh. 

9. Kntaghan. 

10. Moioak. 

11. Bolok Bai. 

12. Kizil Ayugh. 

13. Mashka. 

14. Niman. 

15. OtznL 

16. Kaltnti). 


17. Turt Aghir. 

18. Sayak. 

19. Garboghtah. 
SO. Yash Si*. 

21. Kul Chighiii h. 

22. Biteloki. 

23. Sulata. 

24. Chari Yikehi. 

25. Kara Sodin. 

26. Turkmta. 

27. Simiz. 

28. Saiga. 

29. Dunn in. 

30. Allcar. 

31. Chatliiil. 

32. Yamghal. 
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AUi Kirghizes, who aro independent, are cruel, savage, and ferocious, and 
addicted to selling slaves. Their food consists of the flesh of horses, camels, 
and sheep, and curds atul barley. 

Tho people of Wokhdn, and their Mir or Chief, are of the Il.udrah tribe ;• 
such of them as own allegiance to the Chief cujoy some degree of civilisa¬ 
tion, but they are extremely avaricious, and given to theft. Those who 
are not subject to tho Mir are merciless, ill-bred, wicked, aud professional 

robbers. 

_ The people of Kanjtid, neighbours of Wakbdn, are also of tho Hazdruti tribe.* 
They are habitual thieves and rubbers, and merciless and ferocious. They are 
addicted to selling slaves. 

Mir Fatah Ali Shah, the Mir of WakLiiti, and his Haz.ir.ih subjects, aro 
Tartars £?J. They profuss the Shin creed. They state that the original name 
of Pamir was Pdi Amir, or Pdi Mir llnzntt Ali, who is called bv them Amir 
or Mir, having placed his foot here. Thisappears to be a religious hallucination 
of these men, ilnzral Ali never having, so far as history relates, come to these 
regions. 

Another version is tiint Pamir was originally Pai-Mehr (Foot of the 
Sun), and was so called owing to the situation of Pdmir to tho east of 
Ikulakhduln. 

One Kirghiz states that tire original name was I him Yar; Ham, Persian, 
meaning roof, and Yar, Turkish, the earth. The combination of a Persian 
with a Turkish word is explained thus: He slates that formerly a fair used to 
he held in summer in Pamir, where the Kirghizes were settled in largu numbers 
which was resorted to by the |>eople of Uodukbshdn, whose language is chiefly 
Persian and less Turkish, and who bartered their guod* there for camels, 
butter, felts,and blankets of the Kirghizes; and the association of Persian and 
Turkish-speaking people is sufficient explanation of a Turkish having been 
combined with a Persian word. In course of time it came to he called Pamir. 
The origin of the wore! is, on the whole, doubtful The name is mentioned as 
Pdmir bv Marco Polo. 

The Pamir Steppes aro not so intensely cold, or so lofty and difficult, as 
some of the heights between Le and Ydrkanti, over which Mr. Forsyth and his 
camp followed. 

It has been stated nbove that the Pamir territory is terminated at Alt Tash. 
Two marches beyond A'k Tdsh is situated the fort of Sarkol, which belongs to 
Mahammad Yakub Beg Kushbegi, the ruler of Eastern Turkistan. Between 
A'k Tdsh and Sarkol there is a lofty kotal, called tho Shiudi Kota!, the 
summit of which is constantly covered with snow ; greater difficulty of respi¬ 
ration is experienced on this hill than in Pamir. Tho route from Sarkol to 
Kashgar and Ydrkand has been already described. At Sarkol there are ruins 
of a fort, which is said to have been built by Afrdsidb. But the ruins are, in 
point of fact, of recent date. Tho population of Sarkol consista of the Hazaras [?), 
whose language, like that of the people of liadakhshdn. is neither pure Persian 
nor pure Turkish, They profess the Shia creed. 

^ The drain ige of all tho Sarkol and Shlndi posses flows in the direction of 
Ydrkand and Yang Hisar. Tho Sarkol ltiver Hows past Taxnif towards 
Ydrkand. In the second march from Sarkol there is a lofty hill, called 
Chichdk Lck, which is constantly core rod with snow. To the north of the 
descent of this hill there is situated a lake, from which a stream flows in 
the direction of Yang Hiadr. In the third march from Sarkol there is a lofty 
kotal, named Ydm lioldk, the peaks of which are always covered with snow. 
On this hill, also, great difficulty is experienced in breathing. On the 23rd 
August there was a fall of rain and snow at Sarkol. On tho 25th of August, 

* (The statement cannot be accepted. Bat it is not clear what tho writer 
under*taixli by Ilaxirhiu.] 
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“ k! ‘ ° f “ST * k ** a * C,,ichakl * k - And on tin? 27th August, a heavy fall of 
“T 0 *— i4m acc °m|ani«l by a wind storm. The temperature 

changed v-ery |*recptibly after wc descended on the plain below Yim Bolik. 
,, feeling was that of a man in Kabul, in winter, walking into a warm bath 
YirLm<l!° <,,lrB *° * n °" r ra * n * temperature was the samo as far as 

The nights began to get cold in Yarkand on the 10 th of September. 
v , **S- aad joined the mUsion at Yiirkand, after visiting Koahgar and 
Yang Hisar, on the 4th of September; and on the 5th of September Mr. 
roriyth left 1 irkand on bis return to India, I was left behind in Ydrkand 
to arrange for the conveyance of the ZfaakUtma of the mission, but I 
October For<J tl1 ‘ cun P at 1 returned to Murree on the _"Jth of 

Tlie route from Yarkand to India has been described by European gentle¬ 
men of ability who accomjnnied the mission; 1 cannot presume to give any 
description. In the route by which 1 proton let, the following languages are 
W? . ,y t , h -°, pe ?I ,lo ,,°, r ,hc countries through which I travelled^ vis., 

! lbk;Uhnii . Shighnani, Kushinl, Mungi, Ktlfin, 
^idthAni,^,hitnlli, Sarkoh. I will separately submit a vocabulary of these 

It is extremely to he regretted that the European gentlemen and natives 
who proceeded to foreign country in 1870 failed to succeed in tho objects 
which they had in view. Owing to tho absence of Mahammad Yakub Beg 
Knshbegt from his capital, the mission failed in its objects, and, as its return 
could not be delayed, it was not practicable to collect any information regarding 
geography or commercial and other statistics. 

Mr. Uuyward, the Agent of the Royal Qoograpliical Society, was murdered, 
ChitraT Wlth llU * “ tt<,ndanU > at tllQ histigation of tyrants in Upper 

My left eye lias been injure! by tho reflections of the sun's rays from 
snow and aaltpetro on the "round. J 

During tho period of tho journey of the mission to Yarkand, a European 
traveller, who possessed mans, instruments, and medicines, ami professed 
himself to be a brock,and called himself Peters or Petros, arrived at Kashmir 
having travelled from Kabul through Kundux, Bedakhshin, Wakhiin, l-amir! 
and Yang Hisar. Ho was immediately placed under restraint on arrival at 
Kashgar. It is a pity that there was not sufficient rime available to collect 
information regarding tho countries through which 1 travelled. 

My history of IladakhshAn and Balkh is being translated. The matcriaTs 
which I have been able to collect regarding the geography, and history stxl 
commerce of lautorn Ttirkistan as wt?1I as Upper and SZr Cliitral, Will £ 
compiled and submitted hereafter. The object, at present, beingonlr to 
describe my route, 1 here conclude this paper, t 1 

Fa tz P.rxsir, 

Moonshce. 

3. Note regarding Dolor, and some other Names in the Apocryphal Croon, o', iy 
</ the Upper Uxns. u y 

Tint greater part of this paper was already written, and had been announced 
to the Assistant-Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society, before I saw the 

• [A correct vocabulary of these languages and dialocU would be of th« 
highest interest. ] 

Jn^.T ^i° ] <l0,irable *° CumnmDicnt0 witb *'■ Forsyth regarding the 
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1-etU.r of Mr. Shaw dealing briefly with the same subject, and throwing an im¬ 
portant new light upon it, as regards the application of the name of Motor, bv 
the Kirghiz, to Chitral. (See ‘ Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society,’ 
13th May, 1872.) Having that new light, I hare, of coane, not neglected 
to benefit by it. But the most important part of the paper is that regarding 
the Jesuit Surveys, and this is, 1 believe, qnite new. 

For a long time the name of Bolor has had a prominent place on the Map of 
Central Asia, both as a name applied to the mountains which form the but¬ 
tresses of the Pamir Plateau, and as that of a town and mountain-state nearer 
than any other to the sources of the Oxus. And though the advance of know¬ 
ledge, slow indeed regarding those regions, has never brought us any satisfactory 
authentication of the existence of such a name or state in the locality assigned 
to it, these have retained their place with an astonishing vitality. 

Major-General Alexander Cunningham was the first to throw light on the 
true application of the name, when he told us that Dolor was the name tued 
by the Dard races on the Indus for the state of Haiti, or Little Tibet, oo tbo 
upper waters of the same river. This information, if tlioroughly followed out, 
ought perhaps lung since to have put an end to imaginary Dolors; but the 
old prepossessions, and the quosi-evidcncc that they had created, were too 
strong for most geographers. Kvon M. Vivien do 8t. Martin, whilst accepting 
General Cunningham's hint for the determination of the J’atoto or Bolor of 
Ilwcn Thsang, with whoso indications it is in perfect accord, recurs to tlie 
old IJolor (icoyrapkortrm, west of I’nmir, as a probable explanation of the 
name 1‘sliho, given by the Chineso Pilgrim to one of the smaller states of 
Tokharutau. And a much humbler geographer—the present writer—could 
not bring himself till recently, entirely to reject the old view as unfounded. 
Mr. Arrowsmith’s Map of Central Asia’ (1834), which helped to maintain tho 
imaginary Dolor, was published years before the apjicarance of General Cun¬ 
ningham’s * Ladak’ (1854\ But Kicpert’s large ‘ Asia’ (1804), as well as a 
more recent map bv Herghaus, makes Bolor or Belur figure prominently in 
the old position, and Keith Johnston’s ‘Royal Atlas’ docs the same. 

Let us trace, as far as my very scanty facilities will permit, what the 
genuine evidence is os to the locality of a region hearing tho name of 
Bolor, and on what foundation rest those erroneous notions of which I bare 
spoken. 

Tho first precise application of the name is, I believe, that in Ilwcn Thsang, 
whose travels in India extended from A.l). C29 to 645, and who mentions Bolor 
both on his entrance to India and when leaving it. 

On the first occasion ho visits Patolo, or Bolor, reaching it from Pesliawur, 
t .rough the now little-known regions of Swat and Darail. Ho describes the 
kingdom as lying on the Indus, aud in the heart of the Uimalya: it had a 
circuit of 4000 li, and stretched in length from east to west, Ac. Again, 
on his return-journey, when traversing Pamir, apparently by the route 
lately followed by Major Montgomerie’s Mirra, he remarks incidentally that, 
beyond tho mountain-range to tho south of his route lay the kingdom of 
Bolor, where so much gold and silver were got.* 

The indications in theso two passages agree thoroughly with one another, 
and with General Cuuningliom’s explanation, allowing merely that Bolor 
included Gflghit and Kanjut, as well ns Haiti. And tho name is used in 
what seems the same sense by other and earlier Chinese pilgriius.f 

The same application of the name, under a slightly different form, is found 
in the Chinese Annals of the Than" Dynasty in the eighth century. Theso 
speak of two kingdoms which lay due west of Tibet, called Great and Little 


* ‘ Pelerin* Banddhiqae*,’ li. 150; ili. 209. 

t Under tho form PotuVii; s.c tho mission of 8ung-yun in Sir. Deal’s ‘Fah- 
liian,' p. 187. 
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roliu bcing 1,10 moBt wwter 'y the two. The 
the ?°*!? l,Tcd ,n 0 c “y w 'bich the Chinese call Xicito or .Vita, on 

A7„!.!/,? a wt * t T ‘ nl of , ,hi * ^>hor city on a hill, called 

confound #£* ll f, m ^. f r on \ wh S! tn * the quotation,* Las strangely 

K l-,1 r nr °^ ,U W1 ^ * 1 •f > “ ru, » or Kirghiz of the mountains above 

Llmlf p .lift «n *arcely be a doubt that hero Great Folia is Lndak ; 
l'I « u . w the SLiyuk, ami Kutpnlo is Kharalu or 

been^thoniS Cmwingham appears to re-puil as having 

in Sklnlo 0U * ° f th ' 0 d kll ‘S' lom before the rise of the Mahomcdan dynasty 

oenhlrv^w!?. 1 '?^ e Bolor that I find is in Al-Biruni, in the eleventh 
S^£A ( , We8 t ^K^ra'r «v several kings, of whom the nearest is Baldr 
SiASS - Sha A k '^ 1 * 1 S ^ h> * nd W * khi “ S, ‘ 4 >>. tfll yon reach the frontiers 
Turk fr Hi’ ’ a £ '. tt 0 *brth«r on he speaks of the Indus as rising on the 
is Mill d fl T' DR *b° mountain* of Balur and ShamAimf This 

is still quit-- in accordance with Cunningham’s explanation. 

I ,Z. U ,S\ TaWe * of Nasruddiu of Tus (circa 1260) with the 
last 1<XP ’ aa n “; e U,it ^' of 37 °- Mahommedao latitude* and 
arc ^“frally totoo loose to be guides, but the posit,on assigned 
JJJX *“ W0Uld *" duo north of tolti, between that ami Ta«h- 

ctJntrv^. T Dti0n am , avvarc ° r “ Mwo Pol ° ,# - He says the wild 
beforlViifki he p*** 1 through, after leaving the high plain of I’amir, and 
Kashgar, was called Bclor. Since the publication of the 
ff w" J^tmoy. wo see that Marco Polo’s route was probably the same os 

" ot b y Wood’. Lake, but bv Little Pamir, and 
> Cbiclukhk-dalau to Kashgar. The country which lio calls Dolor will 

hdT 0 At k , tbe n0 , of ,,alti «•»! Kat.jut, included in Sirikot. 

SJSriS W by Knxhor, but whose date 1 do not know, 

apparently makes Iitlor anil Tibet the some.} 

Ralhi-'u mor ° t ?“ ul I . 0,lce b» Quatrerokre’s extracts from the ‘Tirikh 

P^i df ’ k ° rk Wntt,,n “ Eastern Turkestan in the sixteenth century by a 
Mi who wvs cousm of the groat Sultan Haber. This work reUtri tliat 
M rza Abu-bokr of Kashgar (about A.r>. 1515) seut an arrnv into Tibet, and 
,t | t ° k' e r /”? U ? r °f Kashmir. Ho then conquered tho province of 
.^ •ubjer^sd the Hazitus (or hill tribes) of Bmlakhshiru Again 
SuloT 5 lo2tJ ^ Sultan S»>d Khan of Kashjar sent his son, ltashtd 

‘ , ^.‘ < , i?. c * rr y war into the infidel country of M.ilattr, of which the writer 

maroh 1 * C °r n - V r* ,l ‘ fc "i lo ?‘ •l®**- U ha » “ c&t»K of four month? 

march. Phc eastern frontier borders on Kashgar and Yarkand- it has 

lWakluhnn to tho north Kabul to the west, and Kashmir to the south ” 

ineif. ^ kn fk' T ““ t\ , WM *?4 k ’ n « ahoat . “ml it would seem tliat ho 
zncludca under the tenn Baltir or Malaur, not merely Bolti and Knujut an d 

perhajn Sinkol, but the whole of tho Hard country, and possibly the whole 

Ki a>Unt °' 801,11 “ nJ ‘ outb '°* st of B^akbAhan, including, of coaroe° 


• ‘Mem. do I’Acad. R. dcs Iiwriptinn*,’ tome viiu pp. 100-102. Klanmth I... 
made the same confusion :* Mag. Asint.* L IHi. " protti lias 

t Beinauil, ‘ Fragments ar»Us,' pp. 115, 117 . 

I Kin-hor, * China Ulustmta,' p. 49. •• Kcmum lirlur masmnm e» __i 

uirak .... . . simt in eo Judwi ploriml iuclud et sunt adlme pipuhahHnlT 

tales non its pridom dctecti in eod. m Regno: vocant en» indisr. n» 7V(WAr Tki* 

pwisage aorounls fur the position assigned to Balur in some - : rtrnntl. 1 1 

rf’ in to> x.a of Asia, where Alexander was believ^to^ 

Jew, will, Gog ami Magog. (Perhaps Pur! is the hu£ 

I ravcla Hyde translated, hut I cannot now refer to the book.) ^ W °*^ 
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A Pushtu poem of the (seventeenth century, translated by Major Ravcrty, 
in speaking of Swat, west of the Indus, alludes to tlie country north of it as 
Bilan r-ui<in, e. Itolor. This might imply cither to the Dat'd country <>r toChi tral. 

In the beginning of last century the name of “ llthir T'igh, <>r Dark Moun¬ 
tains," found its way into Geography u synonymous with the (northern) 
tmaus of Ptolemy, and the Tsunghng of the Chinese. As far as 1 can truce 
it was introduced first in the maps of De Lisle, lmt whence it came I do not 
know; perhaps -from Abulghazi,* the French version of whose history was 
published in 1726. The assigned meaning of the name finding, apparently, 
no justification, various attempts have been made to amend its shape into 
Bclut Tagh, Itouly Tagh, and what not; and the term Bdit Tagh has often 
been quoted nnd used as a genuine term of Oriental Geography, though I 
believe the side foundation for its existence is a conjectural emendation of 
Jiolvr by Mountstunrt Elphinstooe.f 

In reality Bitanr or tlilmr, “ Rock-Crystal," llio word from which we 
seem to have our lleryl, is probably the genuine form of the name. 
According to the ituddhist Cosmography, the River Sila, which Ilwen Thsang 
seems to identify with the river of Yarkand, issued from a lion’s mouth 
of •jJiatiiit or rock-crystal.J With this story the name of Rotor may have 
been connected. 

In the middle of last century the Jesuit Fathers, d’A roc ha and others, who 
followed in the wake of the Chinese conquest of Eastern Turkestan, brought 
hack with them a number of latitudes and longitudes, which, till recently, 
formed the chief basis of the geography of that part of Asia. These were of 
verv various value, and embraced not only cities of the Turkestan basin, such 
os khotan, Kashgar, Yarkand, See., but also a number of places either in the 
heart of the mountains or beyond them to the westward. Thus to the north¬ 
west we find (with positions assigned) Andijan, Mnrghilan, Nainagan, Kokan, 
Ac., and to the south-west Sarikol, A'ureAu, Wakiian, Shigbuan, lioslian, 
Badakhshan, and lastly, Poloeal or Dolor. 

lire fact that this Dolor of tho Jesuits is recorded by them as in lati¬ 
tude 37°, f.r. in precisely the same latitude that is assigned to the Ilalttr of 
Xasruddfn Tfisi, was one of those dreurastonoes that formerly impressed me 
with the genuine nature of both observations, and with tho veritable existence 
of n llolor to tire west of Pamir. This, 1 am now satisfied, is a mere acci¬ 
dental coincidence. How the Jesuit maps came to assign this position to 
Dolor, and so to corrunt our geography for many years, is a point to which I 
will return before concluding this papier. 

We now come to the most serious ground that I was aware of, until I saw 
Mr. Shaw's letter, for believing in the existence of a country called Dolor as 
distinct from Haiti. 

This is found in extracts which Klaproth has published from the Chinese 
Imperial Geography. § These not only show Dolor (ora state so termed by 
the Chinese) as distinct from Haiti, hut also represent it os in closo contact 
with Bailakhshnn, which Haiti certainly is not. 

“ This country,” says one extract, “ is situated to tho south-west of Yar¬ 
kand, and to the cast of Badakhshan. Tho way by which its tribute arrives 
at Peking is the same ns for tho other Mahonuncdan countries. Under 
tho Han [n.c. 202-*.». 220] Dolor formed part of Uchha ; under tho Goci 
[ajj. 220-265J it was the kingdom of Akcu Khiang.| In (1746) ^ its Prince 


• Xo copy of Abnlglmzi is nece-siblo to me. 

f ‘ raubul," i. 118. J ‘Pclcrins Bouddhiques,’ ii. Ixxw. 

§ • Magaaiu Asiatiqna,’ voL i. n. 06. 

I CM a was a small state in the valleys between Sirikol and Ysrknnd, as may 
be seen from Hwen Timing. The name still survives, slightly altered. 

^ Probably a misprint for 1736, tlie year uf the Chinese conquest. 
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SKakh a Shamed * submitted himself to the Chinese, and hi* country was 
taken into the limit* of the cm [.ire. The following year he sent Sliah-bck a* 
ambassador to the Emperor, who was well received ... In (1763) another 
embassy brought tribute, consisting of sabres and battle-axes. The year fol¬ 
lowing, this country was invaded by Sultan Sliali, of ISa.iiiklisl.au; the Prince 
then demanded help from the Chinese General in command at Yarkand. Tho 
latter desired Sultan Shah to evacuate Bolor, and to stop hostilities. The King 
of Badakh* mn obeyed this order, and Shnkhu Shamed wrote a letter of 
thanks. 1 ho two adversaries sent mission* to the Emperor with tribute, 
consisting of daggers, which they |»wsc*s of excellent quality. In (1760) a 
new tribute, consisting of jade and daggers, arrived Irom Color, and «inco 
then it has always been presented regularly at the appointed times.’' 

Another [O-vsage, describing the China* expedition against Cadakbshan in 
li58, in pursuit of the fugitive Khojas of Kashgar, says that its result was 
ttaiubiiiiiiiM of the Kin" of Bodakhahaii, with all hi* peiqde, amounting to 
100,000 families, to be included within tho limits of the empire, and also that 
^ ® onj *^***l> t»f 30,000 families, and situated in the neighbourhood.! 

There .follows (p. 97) a (si&sage about Haiti which runs tbit*:—“This 
country is south of JlUor , and cast [sic] of India. ... In ancient times it 
was unknown to tho Chinese. It lies on tho eastern frontier of India; the 
manner* and customs of its inhabitant* are almost the same a* those of that 
ronntry. Formerly it must have been on tbc borders of the kingdom of 
AijjihJ which existed in the day* of tho Han and the Thang dynasties. The 
Country is mountainous, and is traversed by a considerable river; at present 
its confines adjoin Tibet, Cl.amlw, Kashmir, and other kingdom*. It is 
divided into two hordes, one of which is governed by Memrshar, iu.d the other 
by L'ssutran, each of the two chief* commanding 8000 men. For a long time 
the inhabitants of Balti have entertained commercial relations with Yarkand. 
In 1760, after tlio pacification of tbc western countries by the Chiuree furies. 
Kith the chiefs demanded to be taken within the limits of the empire and 
•inco then their subjects come regularly to the Chinese markets.” ’ 

Here, certainly, we have a Bolor, in immediate connexion with Bodakhslian 
and entirely distinct from Balti, though wo do not find the slightest ground’ 
for placing it in the position which Bolor has in the Burncs and Kiencrt 
map&§ 1 

Mr. Shaw’s evidence that the name is applied by the Kirghiz to Chit rat is 
very remarkable, and I can see nothing in the ravages quoted that is incon- 
ststent with this. We have no genealogy of the Chitrai dynasty by which 
to trace the name of the prince reigning in 1769, for that given by Mant.hul 
begins only with the chief who died in 1829.1 But such a gvneaL ouuld 
no doubt, be obtained by any officer on the Pcshawur frontier, or nerhatw’ 
bv Mr. Shaw himself at fanlak. And I have found, since this paw went to 
the printer, a statement of Wilford's that Chitrai, at the end of last century 
was tributary to the Emperor of China; a circumstance which, wlien counted 
with Klaproth’s extract* cited above, renders it certain, I think that* the 
modem Chinese Bolor meant Chitml.Y 


* Probably Shah Kl.usl.iimad, or Shah Khush-Ahrmsl. 
t Mag. Asiat., p. 92. J Kabul. 

$ Before I saw Mr. Shaw's letter I supposed that tliis Chinese Rotor must lat 
either Wskhan or Sirikul. But the Jesuit map shows that Bolor was rower. 1--.I 
as distinct from these. ” 

| Matij . 

^ As. 

tliat frontier Uu. m ... — . I— v. .... uu.v ^I. ....}, ueriTeu irotn ills friend Mocrlial 
Beg. whom he employed to explore and survey the Panjab and its north-wearer., 
frontiers. He states also that “ the Chinese are now in possession of Budakhahsu. 


tet from these. ™«>gm*etl 

aphid's ‘tiilgl.it, Chitrai, and Kashmir.* p. 7. 

. Researches, vi. 457. Wilford here shows u knowledge of the <roo"»i.hir of 
nUer much in advance of the time (I7J9). derived from his friend 31,, 

trim lif» a>Vnr.1ilYi'<st In Atlitnrii Atari enri .,e IliA _ 1 r. .. * 


0 
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As regard* the people called Belors, who play a prominent part in the 
anonymous German travel*, and on whom M. venitikof has written a special 
|«per,* I believe that they grew entirely ont of an error, the exact converse of 
that which led Abel lltfmusat to confouud Pctiu, or Little Tibet, with the 
Punits, or Hill-Kirghiz, as noticed ahove. The Buruts, Puruts, or Kirghiz, 
appear in some Chinese works ns Fulttrh, and this has apparently been 
transliterated, under the influence of the old Dolor notions, into Botor or 
Btlur. I can give only one reference in evidence,f but 1 have a strong con¬ 
viction that this suggestion, fairly handled, will account for all genuine notices 
of a peojJe so called. 

1 now return to the Jesuit survey of 1759, respecting which it is desirable 
to enter into some further detail. 

In trying to trace the rationale of«thc errors of that survey, it soon became 
evident that a systematic bouleversement had affected a large tart of it True 
names were there, such os Wahhdn, Badakhshdn, Shigndn, ltoshdn, but posi¬ 
tions were assigned to them which, when protracted, were wrong, not by 
individual errors, bat by some great error affecting a whole tract; and this 
error np[cared to bo that a sheet of the original map had been turned through 
an angle e/WP, so that east became north, north bccamo west, and so on. 

But, being desirous to get to the qoot of the matter, I solicited the good 
odices of Lieutenant Gamier at Paris to obtain for ine a trace of Pamir and 
the adjoining regions, from the Chinese map of Turkestan, which Klaproth 
had before him in compiling his map of Central Asia, but which, os regards 
Pamir and Badakhsbnn (the (act is remarkable) he did not use, leaving that 
part of Central Asia a blank ntion his published map. 

Eventually I received from Lieutenant Gamier photographic copies of the 
map, bearing many of Klaproth's autograph transcriptions of the Chinese 
names. Moreover, Lieutenant Gamier, with infinite trouble and kindness,! 
compared these transcripts with the originals, rendering them more literally 
and transcribed for me a number of other names which Klaproth had not 
rendered. 

t corn tho maps so obtained I have mado the reduced extracts. Nos. 1 and 2 
which acoompany this papier. In making these I have abandoned tho literal 
transcription of the Chinese syllables as beside the present question, using 
the names, where wo know them, in their proper forms; but I append at the 
end a list of the more important names, with either the Chinese syllables as 
transcribed by M. Gamier, or Klaproth's freer rendering, or both. 

The port of the map which ha* been deranged in azimuth is distinguished 
hr a shade. In No. 1 it stands just as extracted from the Chiucso Slap J n 
No. 2 the shaded part—retaining all the places within it in their relative 
positions unchanged—has been turned tlirough an angle of 90°. 

In ^addition to this gyration, however, Faizabsd, with all the rest of the 
extract west of that point, has been advanced five spaces fo the west Now- 
mark the result. 

In No. 1 you have Badakhshan, with Botor to the north of it: Waihdn to 
the north-west of that; Jshil-Kul to the west of WaUdn ; Botha n, Shi,, burn, 
and ShaUdara, to the west of Dolor and Badakhshan, Jkc. You find, in fact 


as far os Raglan. in tho S.w. of Atiderab.” This means, I conceive, merely that 
the country paid tribute to China; but I suspect that the mmum cave rise to 

Chineawtroopa Gfm,an ‘ "T r ^* n '» tion ‘>'“t BadaUuhfe nn, garrisoned by 

• ‘Chinese Repository,’ ix. 129. 

t See ‘Journal of the Rovul Geographical Society/ rol. xxxvi. p. 205. 

♦ . **. **? ’’I** ’f .'“*• tn>uble. For Klaproth's maps, or copties of them, 

AU X| s ^“!.! n UlC toMbag .fc.hyd actually traced them to the prenent owner 
(M. Tlionneiicr,, and obtained hu obliging piertnission to photograp h the mapu. 
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that false geography which places a Dolor to the north of Bodakhahan, and a 
v • ? far to the north-west of that, jnat as in Kie]>ert’s Asia of 1864, in 
\cnmkofs map in toL xxxvi. of the •Journal of the Koval Geogmt-hical 
boacty, and in the German and Chinese travels of the Russian Archives. The 
real relations of Uiose {daces are shown in my map, No. 3, from the latest 
materials available to me. 

But when you make tho changes that I have indicated, as in No. 2, all the 
ptaccs fall into approximately right positions, as you may see by comparing 

Wy ^ Ubl y ^'presenting Issar), KhtwdJ, 

lehtrdgh, now are dotted along the south-westerly course of the Panin, or 
Upper Oxus which near Ishtrigh makes a great elbow, running northward by 
Hhlghnan and Roshan, just as wo know the facts to be. Damir comes bock 
/rein the exclusive position far to the north, where the name has been ter- 
» R* *>*i»WLto the neighbourhood of Lake Victoria. Argn, Dardim, 
Yaftal (Yabtuar of Ktepert s map, and of a map of my own in ‘Cathay,’ fol- 
Jowing Arrowsmitb, and Ergen, [Mirim, an.l l\utwir, of VeniukoTsl whidl 
the Chinese maps and these their honest followers as well as their dishonest 
follower the forger of the MSS. of St Petersburg Waimffice and the London 
Pweign Office, had placed somewhere away to the south-east of Badnkhdian 
recover their approximate positions on the banks of the Kokcha to the west- 
warn of raizabad. 

I should observe here that in Klaproth’s original, in place of Faisabad 
occurs a reduplication of the name of taflal. But here Klaproth himself has 
noted Fvzabad dans la grande carte de Londra.” It is evidently, there¬ 
fore, an engraver s error merely for Faizalxul. 

I apprehend that the name Badakhshon indicates the oid capital, which 
stood, according to I’andit Mnnphul, on the plnin of Itaharak, about 20 
mile* east of haizabad. The scat of government seems to have been trans¬ 
ferred to the latter place only in tho last century, but apparently before the 

Karchd, it will bo seen, which has haunted our map* for fifty years, is not 
found in my extracts. The lact is that tho name which haa been so rendered 
really represent* a wotd which is not Karel ,rf but Katehmt, an.l from Us posi- 
tion I have myself no doubt that it was merely a rough shot st the position of 
iQojrontier of haujnt in Danlistan. 1 

In tho same manner Dolor was almost certainly, in accordance with Mr 
Shaw s discoven-, a rough shot at the frontier of t'iitrai. The guide* of the 

c 1 Blb CT T >Cd r ?*l U W , ero I‘ robftb, y Kirghia, who n£d this name 

It will have been observed that I not ouly turn tin- shaded nirtion 

map through 90°, but also shunt Faiznlxul, and oil beyond it, five siwcos 
..e five degrees of longitude, further west. And this msv skm Ja 
violent measure. But the fact is that, in the original map. there is a M,„i 
space of six degrees, through which the Kokcha is shown renning westward" 
without a single namo ujion its bank*, between Diutdk and TdlUdn This! 
of itself, indicate* the need for such a shunting jeocess, tho real distance „ 
longitude between Ruddle and Taldedn being half a degree And the 
of the shunting is not only to put Faixabad, &c„ into t.r^er relation with tho 
shade.1 portion of tho maps but to place tho whole of the localitie* Hr 
the Kokcha and the Oxus, from Faixabad to Balkb, in reasonably correct reh 
tion to each other. ' 11 

How the derangement came about is more than I am bound to show n.» 
some circumstances make the manner of it easy to conceive " 1 

In the first place, if you remember that Chinese is written vertically (from 

* Falx lfekhsh, indeed, alludes to a Kanjit Darah on the Sirikol „<• 
mountains, which may be the Katchilt of the tables but I cannot locate it 1 ^ 
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north to couth as it were), whilst European tongue* are written horizontally 
(frotn west to cast), it may easily bo understood how such a mistake should 
occur in transferring a map either from Chinese to Latin characters, or rice 
twrso. 

Secondly: I have hinted on my maps, by making the degrees of latitude 
and longitude equal, at another circumstance that might have facilitated tho 
mistake. The field-sheets may have been so divided; and in any case it is a 
common practice of Chinese map-makers to cover their m»|s with a reticu¬ 
lation of squares, each side of which is a definite number of fi, 10 or 100. 

We may oonceive, then, that in the compilation of the map from separate 
sheets, that which we have shndt-d was first omitted altogether, and so Faiza- 
had, Duiritn, &c., were brought a great deal too far cast. And, when the 
omission was discovered, the omitted sheet was inserted with perverted 
azimuth, llencc nil the porveTtcd geography of I’amir and Itadnkhshan 
which has affected onr atlases for so many years t It is also lussiblc that 
the filet (I believe it to he a fact) of tho existence of two lakes on 1‘amir 
bearing the quasi-identical, and perhaps actually identical, names of ttiaug- 
Kul and Itang-Kul may have given a direction to the mistake. If you look 
at the position of liang-Kul (or ltnu-Kul) ns laid down approximately on 
my map. No. 3, yon will see that in the deranged map it would nearly come 
into the position of lliang-Kul. The identity or resemblance of name in 
this cose hm led to a curious mistake in Maliommed Amin's Itineraries in 
the I'anjAb Trade Report, 

1 nlwtain purposely from all geographical discussion not bearing directly on 
the subject of this paper; but, if my view be right, there are several legitimate 
deductions worth noting. 

First, wc get some insight into the nature and value of the later Jesuit 
surreys on the frontier of the Chinese empire, on which wc were obliged so 
long to found tho elements of our Ccntml Asian geography. It is obvious 
that the tables of latitudes and longitudes were, so far as my extracts are 
concerned, deduced from the maps, and not the maps based on the tables. 
In fact the Jesuit tables, as regards these localities, were constructed just ss I 
imagine Ptolemy's tables to have been formed: i. r, an extremely iuacctiroto 
map was covered with a graticule, and the resulting co-otdinatcs entered in 
a Table of Latitudes and Longitudes. 

I do not by any means apply this to tho positions where Father d’Arocha 
and his comionions were present, and made observations in person, such os 
Kashgar, Yarkand, and probably even Sirikot. In fact the tabular latitudes 
of these are too good to admit of such an idea. 

Secondly, Rotor, it may be ho]>cd, is now finally disposed of. Wc not only 
know that there is no such place where it was located, but we can also now 
account fur the error. Tlie name liolor is, 1 sec, still used by recent geogra¬ 
phers for the Pamir Mountains. But the name has been so tainted, both by 
accidental error and by forgery, that it wonld surely now be well to dismiss 
it from our tua;* and books altogether. Kurthu, also, lias been, wc may 
hope, finally remitted to limbo. 

lastly, should there anywhere survive a lingering inclination to accept the 
documents of the Russian War-office as founded on gentiinc narratives, 1*cause 
of their agreement with the geography of the Jesuit Fathers, let us observe 
that, as wc now sec the latter to have been founded on downright accidental 
error, it follows that the former, which corroborate that error, are downright 
forgeries. 
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List or Names.* 


Literal TnucripUMi by V. 
Garofcr. 

1* Ho-ace-Iu-ke-ta-lra-han 


Klaproth "■ rmJrrinf. 



IdratlfWl iiamr m rtitrnd on tho 
Mapa •ccump.njrtng ihti 


Iloeluk Dabohan Kit Ink DnUn. Apparently = 
Kiiil Yart Kotal, of Sla- 
hnumieil Amin. 

Iskil-KuL The Mialktil of 
_ Manphnl. 

Tuuc km .. .. Title Kul. This is perhape 

Wood's Lake, hut it i* doubt- 
ful.f 

Wakhan .. .. Wuklmn. 

khaduk .. .. Klianddt in Wakltan Valiev 

So«-kiU .. .. Sirikol. ‘ 

Kntcliut .. .. Knnjiit. 

Stknart .. ,, Shighnau. 

Olo«han .. .. Kaahan. 

Nnktalu .. .. Shnkltdata. 

Iit.Jnk .. .. I*htru'’h. 

Da.iak.lnm .. .. 1 BodakluOttin. 

}•!>*". Yalta!. 

* aptur a train. with FuijuiUid. 
tuilo “ Ftzabad J 

ihint In tjrtnvle 
mrie ile l.on- 
>lru.“ 

. Argu. 

Dnlim .. .. .. Doraim. 

xaagkliali .. .. Yangkila on Oxui (Wood* 

JunkilnY 

Cliavab (O.) .. Chaht-iib, between Kokelia and 

Oxtu. 

Sliidt Vdok.. Slinhr-buxurg.nnrth of Kokclta 

Sanalt (Shainad ?) ? Perhaps M.uhhad inrerted 

Tin gen .. .. Teahkaiu 

Kulak (G.) .. .. Ktuuik. 

Fl,i “ 8 . Probably ZAiru-t-Fanuigof Ma- 

rartnoj -a map; the Pirinj of 
I-ord a Rejtort on Kunduz. 

t fe. 0«g»phml E_, („ p |llM , 


2. l-ahi-cul Klm-cul ., 

3. Tca-KMskhu-eul .. .. 


d. 

5. Hiu-tu-ko 
*5. So-lo-khu-cnl 
7. Ke-Uu-clti 
.. . 

9 . .. . 

10 . .. . 

11 . .. . 

12 . .. . 

13. Va-pu-tn-eu! 
M. Yu-pu-ta-cul 


15. 

10 . 

17. Yang-ngo-li 

18. Chay-ya-pu .. 

10 . Shn-li-pn-eo-lo-ko 
20. Nt-mo-ti 

22. I.u-ta-ko .. . 

23. Foiling .. 


Vair mo, Aurjiut C/A, 1872. 


H. Ynr. 


2 I 


yol. xui. 
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XX .— Monograph on the Oxus. By Major-General Sir H. C- 
Rawlinson, k.c.B., President R.o.s. 

[Tliii jmper was read at tlio meeting of the BritUh Association at Liverpool in 
September 1870, and vrim intended to form the first chapter of a “ Memoir on 
the Oxun,” which I ho[s>i to publish entire in the • Geographical Journal 
for that year. The preoccupation of ray time, however, has prevented me from 
completing the two oiht r chapter* of the Memoir up to the present tlay; and 1 
will no longer therefore delay the publication of the Introduction. I shall tim-b 
the remaining portion n» soon os I con command sufficient leisure, but cannot 
now expect that it will poetess much novelty or interest, ss Colonel Yule has 
in the meantime pretty well exhausted the geography of the region.—H. C. B., 
April 1873-] 

Part I. 

It would seem convenient tit the present time, when the Oxus 
attracts so much attention us the natural and proximate boundary 
between the Russian and British dependencies in the East, that 
an attempt should be made to plnee before the public, in a 
condensed form, the varied information wo possess from scattered 
and miscellaneous sources, with regard to the course of this 
river, and its affluents, from its rise in the Pamir to its em¬ 
bouchures in the Aral and the Caspian sens. For such a 
purpose it will bo necessary to combine the observations of 
British and Russian explorers, with the less reliable reports 
of native travellers, and to compare the results which may bo 
thus obtained with all those notices of Oriental authors that 
are original, or bespeak a personal acquaintance with the 
country; and it is the more desirable that the ample, 
though iu somo respects conflicting, materials which I have 
noticed should be now subjected to a conscientious scrutiny, 
ns the geography of tho Upper Oxus has been grievously 
disfigured of late years, by a series of fictitious travels, which 
have been palmed off on tho scientific world, both in London 
and St. Petersburg, as genuine documents, and have been 
adopted to a greater or less extent into the official, or qnasi- 
official, maps of both countries. A full discussion of this 
question of literary forgery, affecting as it does tho geography 
of all Central Asia, would be out of place perhaps m a paper 
which treats exclusively of the Oxus ; but on the other hand, 
as it will be necessary to eliminate from future maps of the 
river the gross inaccuracies which Russian cartograpners have 
introduced, some account of the sources from which their 
errors have arisen can liardlv be dispensed with. It may be ex¬ 
plained, then, that in 1861 , Monsieur Veniukoff first drew atten¬ 
tion to two remarkable documents, which he had disinterred 
from the archives of tho Etat-Major at St. Petersburg, and 
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whicl> appeared to him to have an important bearing on the 
geography of Central Asia. One of these was the manuscript 
journal ot an English expedition, said to have proceeded ;n 
quest of horses, towards the closo of the last century, from 
Cashmere to the kirehiz Steppe; an<l the other was the trans¬ 
lation by lvliiproth of a Chinese Itinerary, which passed over a 
good deal of the same ground ns was traversed by the so-culled 
English exjiedition, so that the two indepeudJut documents 
might apparently be used for mutual illustration.* I had no 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with either of tlieso papers, 
except hi name, till IStio, when, on perusing an abstract of the 
so-called English journal, furnished by Monsieur KhanikofT to 

„ , f nck Murchison, I pronounced the whole story to be 

an elaborate hoax. 3 

My reasons for arriving at this unfavourable conclusion, 
on the ground mainly of internal evidence, were communicated 
to the Geographical Society of London, on March 2t>, IStiti, and 
are to be found in Vol. X. No. IV. of our • Proceed in gs.’ In 
Eondon my arguments seem to have met with a ready assent; 
but M. Khanikofr, on being informed of them, at once took 
nptho cudgels in defence of the Russian manuscript, and his 
icttera on the subject, together with two chapters of the text 
cited m support, and a rejoinder from Lonl StrangfonL arouin£ 
against the authenticity of the narrative, were severally^>u£ 
lushed m our • Proceedings,’ Vol. X. No. VL In the meantime, 
while prosecuting further inquiries into the matter, in connec¬ 
tion with an article on “ Central Asia " which I was writing for 
the Quarterly lie view I discovered that a third paper, a 
f, • by Klaproth, which bore a most suspicious rcsem- 

blancc, both in form and in subject-matter, to the Russian docu¬ 
ment— purporting, in fact, to bo the journal of a Russian 
expedition sent towards India—was deiiositcd in the archives of 
our own I oreign Office; and to this circumstance, accordingly 
I drew attention in u note to the ‘ Quarterly Review ’ article 7kW 
L40, page 180), in which I suggested that the double mystifi¬ 
cation ot the Russian and English governments would probably 
bo found to proceed from the same individual. Lord StrangfonL 
acting on this hint with his accustomed energy, and havinJ 
access for the first tune to the original papers'of VeniukofF 
winch were published in the London ‘Geographical j ou , 
vol. xxxvi. pages 248-270, obtained Lord Stanley’s permission 
to examine the Foreign Office MS., and soon satisfied himself 

• Thefiret public announcement |u British geographers of the caiitene, 
extraordinary [open was contained in a note to L ' 5U of 

Ceotnd Aria,’*&h was patched in ,8S5. but fiB ofeU* 

some two or three jean previously. u 0111,11 Wor * 

2 1 2 
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that my conjecture was correct.* He stated his general views 
upon the subject at a meeting of the Hoynl Geographical Society, 
held on November 9, 18<W (see ‘Proceedings,’ Yol. XIII. No. i. 
page 20), and hut for his untimely death, would have instituted 
and published an elaborate comparison between the three docu¬ 
ments in question, the result of which mast have been to put 
an end to ull controversy. I should esteem it a duty to Lord 
Stmngford’s memory to take up the argument at the point 
where he left it, and carry it to its legitimate ivtuc, it the 
interests of geographieal science wen.* reallv at stake; but for 
all practical purposes, the exjwsure of the Klaproth imposture 
is already complete.! It has been shown by I^rd Strungford, 
1st, that* the Geography of the three incriminated memoirs, 
which in each case professes to be the result of actual observa¬ 
tion. is essentially wron", and that the travels nre therefore 
self-condemned; 2ndly, that tho same errors, especially in regard 
to the country between Cashmere and Pamir, are common to all 


• The Klaproth MS. in the Foreign Office clairni to be the confidential report 
of a Russian Surveying Expedition, sent from Semipolatinik to the Indian frontier, 
. bv the Emperor Paul, in the year* 1801-1802. The MS. wa* entrusted to Klaproth, 
as he says, for geographical purposes in 1800, when he waa in the employment of 
tile Russian Government, and he made a translation of the document into German 
for his own private uac. This translation, with a re-translation into English and 
two copies of the sketch routes, most elaborately and beautifully executed in 
Sections, were hound up in a volume and sold by Klaproth to the British Govern¬ 
ment, for the large sum. as it is said, of 1000 guineas. There is positively nothing 
of political importance, or eveu interest, in the volume (except the assertion that 
it a perfectly practicable to march a large European army from Siberia to the 
Cashmere frontier), and the geography south of the Thian-shan Range is not in 
any instance to be depended on, so that our purchase of tbe volume was hardly a 
profitable bargain. Itound op with this volume there is also a MS. Map of Central 
Asia in <> sheets, laid down by Klaproth in his own bandwriting, in 1822, together 
with a memorandum, in which lie says. “ For the western part of Thibet, the 
Penjab and Hindustan, I had no other materials than these furnished by Mr. 
Arrowsmith s Maps.” This is certainly untrue, as a comparison of the maps will 
show, and indicates, as 1 think, intentional deception. 

f M. Khauikoff has hitheno. as far as can be ascertained from his published 
opinions, resolutely resisted all tbe evidence brought forward to impugn the 
authenticity of the Russian MSS. Abandoning the position which lie at first took 
np. that the British Expedition must have ln-en organised at the commencement 
of the present century as opposed to the stubborn facts of Indian official history, 
he ha* rendered a direct refutation of hit views more difficult by throwing back 
the date of the Gentian Baron's travels suit thirty or forty years into the last 
century; and he assn tries, indeed, to have found a confirmation of this earlier 
date in the Baron’a allusion to the battle between the Chinese and Badakhstuinis 
• in 1749; but it is now quite certain that this reference was introduced designedly 
into the spurious journal for the mere purpose of deception. Khanikotf, I may 
add. received the full approbation of the President of the Paris Geographical 
Society, in his mistaken, bat honest efforts to nphold the authenticity of the German 
travels, and it would be interesting, therefore, to know if these great authorities still 
adhere to their belief in the bona fiilrt of the Baron's narrative, or if tbe discovery 
of the Klaproth MS. in oar Foreign Office and the extension of local research, 
both English and Russian, has at length convinced them that they have been the 
victim', of what I ventured to call at the outset “ an elaborate hoax.” 
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throe papers, and are not to be trueed in onv other independent 
a on y , Jrtllv, that as two of the documents avowedly spring 
trom Klaproth—one being a pretended translation by him from 
a Chinese original, and the other a protended copy by him of 
a TOnhdeutial Russian paper surreptitiously obtain'ed from the 
official archives —it is only reasonable to'conclude that he is 


-,l-^ r v f ° U0Wi “ S CO “ parltiTe P r ' ei ‘ °f the route* from the I mitts to Badakhshan, 

Chinese ,h - F ™8" <>®~ 

VSUI r?: b J Vemukoff ’ («• Geographical • Proceedings.’ 

~rntimrtil t Wh ' Ch T 7 ,1 * ken •» « rumple of their cental 


ClUSISE iTtXQUUT. 

Dimganga, on the Upper Indus. 
Kond to the West Indus affluent*, 
namely, Pungbu, Ongo, Utranghi, and 
Ghermuk. Beyond junction of Gbennuk 
and Tugtakhiru. Cross the Bolor ltauge 
at Mount Olgomurdi. Sant rad u and 
Kof stream*, beyond snowy range. 

Town of Dairim, fatuous for grape*. 
Stream of L’hgaritu (with I.-ipit l^tiuli 
mines); passes town of Krghcn, Ijtkes 
of Ghaluit and Ush, and fort of Ynb- 
tnar, to Ikidakhsluxn. 


Klaproth MS. in Fgkfjon Oinct. 

_ K aped it ion winters at Dimgong. 
Cross raogc to Ongo, which joins 
Bungha and falls into Indus; beyond 
streams of Urtanaghi and Gcrmuk. 
Cross Tuktnrghir niuning east. Moun¬ 
tain of Olgomurdi in snowy range. 
Cross the range to riven of San trad u 
and Kof. 

Pown of Dairim, on rocky hill. 
Plain watered by Upgnritu. Town of 
Krgti, near I,akc Ghatun. Mines of 
copper. Lapis Ijuuli, Ac. Ac. hirer 
of Upgaritn flows by Lake Ush and 
fort of Yabsar to Badakhshiin, where 
it is called the Kokcha. 


e J‘ * 1H ,tha» be seen that every name that is qnoted by Veniukoff from the 
Chinese Itinerary occurs in the Klaproth MS., and protablv if VesiukalTi 
extract* had been fuller, the identity^ the two 

more conspicuous. At the same time this pretended derivation of the stream of 
the Kokclia from the e«t«n. poattton* of Da.rim and Krgu. and itseoune thZeli 
“ v«lley. *tndded with lakes, is entirely fcbulous, Wood having traced ui, 

the rocky bed of the river almost to its source, when he visited the Lcmi* llj 
mines 40 miU* north of Jerm. Klaproth, however. al-Ty. rontnWcd ,^tii 
fact and fiction in a most bewildering manner The Lani« I . t m ! X 
actually exist on the line of the Upper Lkcha. and the name of Krgi c^rgl,™ 
“ «•£“““? »ppi.cable to sneh a locality (Compare the many ArW, f® tS 
Unriw each w.th tta mines of copper, silver. Ac.; the Arghan-jika^f Wood 
p. 304, with its iron uimr, Ac., further, these names of Dairim and 1 >„ U ’ 

.eally associated in another part of Badakhslulu, being the name* of two1^.nLT 
valleys, winch are crossed on the high road leading the provin^ Tm 'h' 
west, each with an independent stream flowing into the Kokcha in the loweTr,,^ 
of its course. cr P ar ‘ 

Aareumatance which at onetime added much to m, mystification in regard to 
thu fabulous geography, was the discovery that Colonel Gardiner, who cert.inlv 
did visit l&adiikhshiin in petMO. had in his description of the Kokcha corrolmramd 
the statements of Klaproth in the most remarkable manner. Not only d^d l fin ! 
tl.at be had given the same extended course to the river in a fertile valte,from 
east to west, but under the disguised orthography of his nomenclature whfch 
always requires the art of a decipherer to render it intelligible I rerowniJj Is 
familiar name* of Dairim and Krgu, of Lake Ghalun and Ush. iud of ihefbrtof 
' abtuar. Now as it was a moral impoasibility tiuu Colonel Gardiner col i £* ‘ 
ever seen the fabricated MSS, l wa/, I conti. very m u ~h i»pro«Zl7^g™ ^ 
thu strange coincidence of name and general description; bit after a c^-ful 


t 
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also the author of the third, or, at any rate, was concerned in 
its fabrication; and it niav be further added that, assuming 
interested motives rather than a mere love of mystification to 
have led to the manufacture of the travels, the* * money value 
of the articles in the respective markets will explain why the 
intercepted Russian report was transferred to the English 
Foreign Office, while the Indian papers were consigned to the 
archives of St. Petersburg; the Chinese Itinerary being at 
the same time invented to vouch as an independent Geo¬ 
graphical authority, for the genuineness and consequent political 
value of the other documents.* Such being the present aspect 

examination l found that all Colonel Gardiner * grographjf of the Upper Oxu* and 
the surrounding countries, however overlaid with imaginary name*, or in *omc few 
eases improved and verified by actual observation, was as a rule dependent for 
it* foundation on Arrowsmith's Map of 1834; and when at the same time I 
remembered that this map was itself laid down in regard to its eastern portion 
from the Foreign Office Mix, the mystery was at once dispelled, and I became 
aware that wbat seemed to be an independent corroboration was in reality nothing 
more than a repetition of the original fiction ; that in fact we were moving in a 
vicious circle. 

r Lord Strang ford, in his list address to the Geographical Society (‘ Proceedings,’ 
Vol. XIII. No. I. p. 21), explained how Arrowsmith in constructing hi* map of 
18.1* came to be imposed upon by the Klaproth forgeriea; and thus by antici¬ 
pation answered Veniukofi's argument (’Geographical Proceedings,’ Vol. XIII. 
No. V. p. 3*6) that the Dai rim of the Chinese Itinerary must needs be genuine, 
because the town was duly inserted in the previously published English map. It 
is, no doubt, much to be regretted that Arrowsmith, whose general nccurncy is 
proverbial, should have given currency to the mischievous fictions of Klaproth, 
and in the matter of the Bolor liiver and Wokhiin, should have thus led astray to 
good a geographer as Humboldt see ’ Asie Cent rale,’ tome it. p. 371); hut he acted 
at any rate in perfect good faith, and in some measure on official authority, as the 
Klaproth MS. had been purchased for a large sum by Mr. Cauning for our 
Foreign Office, and its genuineness was at that time unimpugned. 

* "I he fabrication of the Foreign Office MS. and of the Chinese Itinerary can 
be bronght home to Klaproth, I think, positively and with almost mathematical 
precision, bat the attribution to him of the German Huron's narrative does not 
rest quite on the same determinate evidence. The strong point against Klaproth 
b that, attached to the Foreign Office MS. (and independently of the sections with 
which the Itinerary Is illustrated, precisely in the same way as the St. Petersburg 
MS. is also illustrated with sections), there is a general map of Central Asia in 
6 sheets, drawn up iu Klaproth's own handwriting, which represents Cashmere 
uuder the same distorted restores, and with the same fictitious local nomenclature 
thst are to be found in the Huron's pretended travels. Thus, between the town 
of Srinagar ami the Indus (the interval being reduced from 200 to about 90 miles) 
we have in the map the following stations : Sarana, Oashkur, Durtchangn on 
river, Heritanis, Gelibarum, Kcrmawadi, Uirhmmba, and Paribawaon the banks of 
the Indus, every one of these names being fictitious, but every one occurring pre¬ 
cisely iu the same order both in the Memoirs and in the map of the German 
Baron.as may be seen on a reference to the tracing which was prefixed to Vol. X. 

' I; die Geographical ‘ Proceeding*.' Now Lord Ktrangford was of opinion 
that this agreement in a false geography, not otherwise knowu to exist, proved 
one of two things, either that Klaproth mast have copied his map from that of the 
German Baron, the asserted recent discovery of the latter document being thus 
shown to be untrue, or that he was himself the author of both of the fabricated 
Journals. There does, however, wm to be an alternative explanation that both 
Klaprmb and the inventor of the Baron's travels may have copied from a third 
spurious original, which U as jet undiscovered; and 1 am the rather inclined to 
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•of the question, it will only be necessary, 1 think, to point 
•out Klaproth’s false geography of the Ox us before seeking 
to restore its true geography. As the travels describe<] in the 
Klaproth M>S. pass in one instance from Cashmere direct to 
the 1 amir Steppe, and in the other two instances from Northern 
Baltistan through Badnkhshan to the same table-land, it is 
evident that each line of route transects all the head-waters of 
tho Ox us ; and if genuine would thus afford invaluable aid in 
testing the accuracy of the more ordinary routes which run 
from west to east parallel to the upper affluents of the river; but 
it need hardly bo said that no such aid is really afforded. 
There are two radical errors, indeed, in Klaproth’s Geography of 
tlie Ox us, which not oulv vitinto his whole system, but which 
render it impossible to lay dowu, even approximately, on a 
true map of the country, the routes which he describes. In 
one direction lie interposes between the Ciiitral Valley and 
the upper basin of the Oxus, a third parallel valley through 
which lie brings the lladakhshan or Kokcha Itivcr from the 
vicinity of the Indus, whereas we know that there is no such 
vallev, but that a single mountain chain, the continuation of 
the Kuen-Luen, which is of no great breadth, and is traversed 
by well-frequented losses at several different points, alone 
separates the Chitral or Mostuj Valley from the Oxus—the 
courses of the Kokcha and its tributaries, which have been 
examined by Lieutenant Wood and our native explorers almost 
to their sources in this very range of mountains, being sonth 
and north, instead of east and west.* In the region north of 


attach some weight to thi* hypothesis that beyond the Indus, Klaproth's Map 
■exhibits no similarity whatever to the Baron's Journal, either in nomenclature or 
in the general description of the country; and it certainly does seem extraordinary 
if Klaproth really invented the Baron's story and tracings that be should not have 
reproduced the fictions in constructing his own subsequent map. The same 
anomaly, however, occurs in respect to the relation between the spurious Iluasisn 
travels and Klaproth's Map. which is included in the same MS. volume, the route 
from Dimgong on the Indus, westward, which forms a prominent feature in the 
geography of the one, being entirely ignored in the other. 

• I have already alluded to the errors which crept into Arrowsmith's Map of 
■Central Asia, published in 1834, through the medium of the fabricated Klaproth 
Journals. These errors mainly relate to the upper course of the Kokcha and to 
the Bolor or Voohan Kivcr, and can easily be corrected; but in the same map 
there are other iudicatioas of a very doubtful character relating to the geography 
of the country between India and the Oxus, for which Klaproth is not responsible, 
and the source of which until lately I had failed to discover. Having recently, 
however, had an opportunity of consulting n copy of a most elaborate map of the 
north-west frontier of India, compiled by Wilford at the commencement of 
-the century, but never published. I have found in that document all the apocryphal 
names of places in the Chitral and Gilghit valleys, and the neighbouring moun¬ 
tains which appear in Arrowsmith's Map. and fur which I have been long trying 
in vain to discover his authority ; so that I cannot now doubt but that Sir A. 
Hu run must have seen Wilford's Manuscript Map, and communicated its contents 
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the Oxus, Klaproth’s indications arc even more irreconcilable 
with our knowledge of the country, inasmuch as, instead of 
describing a series of streams of greater or less volume 
draining off to the south-west the overflowings of the Pamir 
uplands, he invents a great Bolor river which runs through 
Pamir from south to north, passes two imaginary cities of 
Piolor and Vokhan, and ultimately finds its way to the Oxxis at 
some unknown point of juuction. 

It would really be a waste of time to follow this fabulous 
geography in detail. Klaproth, or whoever was the true author 
of the several manuscrints, may have conversed with persons 
who had really traversed Badakbshdn iu passing lxetween India, 
uud Turkestan, since there is not only a general air of verisi¬ 
militude in the description of the natural product* * of the 
mountains and the manners and customs of the inhabitants, 
but names are also given which actually exist in tin? country 
(though not in theso precise localities), and which could hardly, 
therefore, have l>ecn learnt except from genuine travellers in 
the region described; but, having admitted so much, 1 have 
said all that is to be said in favour of the apocryphal travels.* 

to Arrowsmirh when the Utter was employed in illustrating the journey or our 
famous traveller from India to Bokhara. 

Another remarkable instance of emmeous geographical nomenclature which 
originated with Macartney ha* been preserved, and indeed assigned a prominent 
place in Arrowsmith** Map of 1854; 1 allude to the name of Tvotoolani-Mutk’inee. 
which is applied on the map in question to the culminating peak of the Indian 
Caucasus, and by which, accordingly, the entire range from Cashmere to Badakb- 
ahan has been since very frequently distinguished. In reality, however, Tootookan 
and Mntkuiire are the name* of two small village* at the junction of the Swiit and 
IVnjkorah rivers, at least 100 miles distant from the peak* of the Caucasus, and 
the translation of such names from the plaint to the mountains is a notable 
example of the want of precision in our early map-makers. Macartney, indeed, 
observing from IV-hawer some hills on the far horixon in tbe same direction a» 
the two villages of Tootookan and Mutkunce, and estimating the course of the 
Swtit River which filled up the interval between the two points at much less than 
iu real extent, thought it sufficient to designate the range by the name of Tootookau 
Mutkunce Mountains, that is, the mountains from which descended a stream that 
tossed through a short and narrow valley to the villages of Tootookau and 
Slutitunec. ’i'he origin of the name being overlooked, Tootookan Mutkunee has 
thus come to be regarded as the special title of the prolongation of the Hindii- 
Kiish, and much geographical confusion has arisen iu consequence. 

• Lord Strangford was of opinion that Macartney’s map. prefixed to Mr. Klphitt- 
stone’s ‘Cabul,’ was the geographical basis ou which the Klaproth forgeries mainly 
rested; and in so far as regards the erroneous configuration of Cashmere, and the 
near contiguity of Srinagar to the Indus, this explanation would sectn to be 
correct; bnt many independent source* of information. Chine**, Arabic, I’ersian, 
and above all the oral accounts of traveller*, must have been also laid under 
contribution, in the attempted delineation of the regions north of the snowy 

range. The name of Bolor, indeed, which may be called the pivot of all Una 
spurious geography of Central Asia, bear* direct evidence to the historical sources 
from which it it derived, for this tiUr, although in general use amongst writers 
from the 10th to the l*th century, ha* become obsolete in the country ever since, 
and was certainly quite unknown at the dale of these pretended travels, whether 
applied to a river, or to a city, or to a range of mountains. With regard to the 
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llioy are to l>e bi-mulcl on the whole ns mischievous, nnd pro- 
si ly interested, lietions, which have misled honest and pains¬ 
taking geographers, have impeded research, ami, so long us the 
imposture remained unexposed, have placed an insurmountable 
olwlacle in tlie way of the true delineation of the hydrography 
of the Upjier Oxus. or. 

lhe present inquiry naturally opens with n "lance at the anti¬ 
quities ot the region in which the Oxus takes its rise. There is no- 
ncsl ot an elaborate discussion, for the subject has been exten¬ 
sively, not to say exhaustively, treated both by Humboldt and 
lutter; but I still desire to draw attention to certain {mints which 
do not seem as yet to have received sufficient consideration. The 
region, then, 1 may say, which embraces the head-waters of the 
Uxus is not ot less interest geographically mul politically than 
it is on account of its connection with the primitive traditions of 
the Aryan race. Whether llournouf may or may not he right 
in regarding the term Pamir as a contraction of Uixi mTtu 
( the country atmve Mount Meru ”),* and in thus associating 
tlu> name directly with the holiest spot in the Rmhmanicol 
cosmogony, it is certain that the geographical indications of 
the lunuias do all {mint to this quarter of Central Asia as the 
scene of the primeval Aryan Paradise. Professor Wilson, in 
narrating the.ordinary version of the Pumnic story, which de¬ 
scribes the division of the Ganges into four great streams as it 
tails from heaven on Mem and flows on to the surrounding 
worlds, remarks that, “ considered in any but a fabulous light. 
Mount 31<*ru appears to mean the highland of Tartary, inline^ 
dlately to the north of the Himalaya Mountains ;”t and if we 


co ^« r'pdoo of Kaferistan, which i. given in the German 
Baron s Memoir, and the citation of actual word, from the Kafir language I can 
on jr •uppnw that the author lorrow.-d from Mollah Nrjib's • Memoir,’ pub- 
li.hcd in the Appendix to hiphiutone* •Cabul.* rot. ii. p. 373; but i„ that case 
the Kutaian MSS. inuat be later by tome year* than the date which it beam of 
18<)«, at Klphms tone's drat edition waa published in 1814. M. Khanikoff has 
rwently stated to roe, a. . further argument in favour of the authenticity of 
the Boron * travels, that hi* map couumi an accurate delineation of the faiLotu 
Iskender KU«, in the valley of the Zar-afshan, which is a recent discovery and 
was not even known to geography when Lehmann surveyed the district in' 1840 - 
but I have pointed out in reply that Klaproth may very well have obtained 
a knowledge of this picturesque Alpine lake from Baber's •Memoirs * where it is 
accurately described, though the locality has not hitherto been recognised owing 
to Krskiuc having read the uame as Ann instead of Fiin.—Sur Baber's’Moni 
Lug. translatioo, p. 85. 

• • Asic Centrale,' tome i. p. 104, and tome ii. p. 390. My own eoujecture is that 
the name of 1 on.fr, or J-do.tr, as it is always written by the Arabs, is derived from 
the Flint ♦aero.), who, according to Strabo, bounded the Greek kingdom of 
Bactria to the east (Strob. lib. xi. c. 14), ami whose name is also preserved in 
iuM-tuW, the Fan Lake. Sic. Fdmir, for Fdu-nir, would then be a compound like 
AasA mir, Aj-mir. Jmxt-mir, 4c., signifying, “ the take country of the 7v.nL" 

t Sanscrit Dictionary, in pore Meru. 
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lnul only the Sanscrit authorities to consult, this general ex¬ 
planation would be all that we could safely accept. Bui we are 
fortunately not limited to Sanscrit geography. The 1 umuas 
were supplemented by the traditions and travels ot the Bud¬ 
dhists ; and in these later sources of information we often find 
evidence of so direct a nature as almost to meet the require¬ 
ments of modem science. Thus, in regard to the lour rivers 
of the Aryan Paradise—which were named by the Brahmans, 

1. The Sita; 2. The Alnkanauda; 3. The Vakhshu; and 4. 
The Bhadra*—the Buddhists varied both the order and the 
nomenclature, classing the four rivers as—1. The Ganges, 

2. The Indus; 3. The Oxus; and 4. The Sita;t and further 
deriving theso from a great central lake, which was named 
A-neon-ta, and one of the representatives of which was cither 
the Kam-kul or the Sarik-kAl Lake of lWr.J Ihe learned 
Buddhist traveller, indeed, Hiuen-tlisang, who was profoundly 
versinl in the religious antiquities of his ipeople, and who visited 

•”se* ."vbbnu Parana,’ p. 170, mid Siddhaula Siromani. Professor WiUoo 
considers the Sita, running to the cast, to be the Hoaugho ; the d utaN-^ 
running to the south. to be the main itnrtm ot the Ganges; the Bhad ra, to t he 
north, to be tlie Ob, of Siberia: and the Vakkahu (or. a. be writes it. the (M*** , 
ITniug to the w»t. to be the Oxus. Wilfordin examining the _leg»d 
/•Aiiat Hen.' vol. riii. p. 313), mgret* vrith Professor tUou as to the Oanpc*, 
the Ovu, and the Hoangho, but would substitute the Jeniaea for the Oby, a» the 
representative of the Bhadra. If any Siberian river, however. w» I£ 
the Indian., it wa* protiablv the lrti h. which is mentioned by Mnnidi 
works: * The meadow, of gold," and the Trnbik, though strangely enough hU 
French and English translator* have neglected to compare the two 
iSce • Lrs Prairie* d'Or/ tome I. p. 213; Sprenger’s * Masddt; P. 244 ; »«d Not. 
et Ext den Man./ tome riii. p. 154.) With regard also to the identity of the 
Siln with the Hoangho, it if necessary to explain that the .Si la (usually derived 
from Sita, •* cold," but more probably meaning “ yellow "j represented properly 
the river system of Kashghar and Yarkend, which disembogued in Lob Sor. and 
iK wsTonly because the Chines imagined tl.e water of the lake to pass 
underground, and give rise to the Yellow Kiver, some 1000 miles to the eastward, 
dun any connection could be suggested betwean the two names.—*« » « et 

' ??£ xarlouTorthog^raidiie* of these names are given by Uemnsat as follows: — 

_ a. a_ i*i.,w Sita 


Indian 

Chine-e 

Mongol 

Thibetan 


Ganges. 
Gangl. 
Ileng-kia. 
Ganga. 
Ganga. 
Gan-hgis. 


Indus. 

Siodhou. 

Sin-ton. 

Cliilda. 

Sidda. 

Siudhou. 


Oxus. 
Vakshoit. 
l'o-thsou. 
Uaktchou. 
Baktchi. 
i’aktchhou. 


siu. 
Sita. 
Si-to. 
Aripara. 
Chida. 
Sida. 


(S« • Foc-kone-ki," p. 36.) The vernacular Vakhth exactly reproduces the original 
Sanscrit name of the Oxtu; and although the name of Seta, or Sala, for the 
eastern river is now lost, it occupies a prominent place in 
the Bdndehesh Wilford (‘ Asiat. Res./ vut. p. 322 , confounds the third and 
fourth river of the Buddhists, making the FahUa (for lakchu) the Brahma¬ 
putra, and the Sita the Oxos. . , 

Z The other representaliveoftliU lake—for Buddhist tradition varied regarding 
Anauadata, as Brahman tradition varied aboot Mdiuiraravar was tbe Katana- 
krada < 
p. 37 


auadata, >« Brahman tradition varied alioot Mduosaramur—'was tbe Wan na- 
ida of Thibet. (See ‘ Asie Ceutrale.’ ii. p. 418, • Foe-kone-kt. (KUproth s note) 
37 ; Wilford in * A*i*t. Bcs*’ viii. p. 327 teqq.) 
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the sources of the Oxus on his return from India to Chinu in 
A.i). t>44, recognised in the Tsong-ling, or Pamir chain, the iSu- 
inoru of his national cosmography, occupying the centre of 
Jambinlwfpu; and further stated that the great lake in the 
centre of the plateau—known to the Chines© as the Dragon 
Lake—from which one stream flowed westward to the Po*tsu, 
or Oxus, and another eastward to the Site, or River of Kashgbur, 
corresponded to the A-neou (or Anava) of the Sacred Rooks.* 
Strictly speaking, of course, it is impossible to unme any par¬ 
ticular lake, or even luke district, in Central Asia, from which 
four great Asiatic rivers may be said to radiate; but Wood, in 
repeating the ]>opulnr notion of Pamir geography which he 
found to be current in the country, has no doubt iurnished us 
with an explanation of the origin of the old legend of u four- 
rivortd Aryan Paradise. He observes that "The hills and 
mountains which encircle Sir-i-kol (Lake Victoria) give rise to 
some of the principal rivers in Asia. From the ridge at its 
east end flows a branch of the Yarkend River, one of the largest 
streams that waters China; while from its low hills on the 
northern side rises the Sirr, or River of Kokan; and from the 
snowy chain opposite, both forks of the Oxus, as well ns a 
branch of the River Kuner, are supplied.” t Now, if tins 

* * Vie et Voyage* de Hiuen-tsang,' p. 272. Kciuaud hat already drawn 

attention to this pottage in hi* Introduction to Abulfcda's ‘Geography,’ p. SIC. 
Mon*. Julirn supposes the Chinese notice to refer to Wood'* lake, improperly 
called Sir-i-kol, and it ia quite possible he may be right, ns this lake U far nearer 
the direct lino of route, east and west, than the northern lake of Kara-kul. 
Klaproth, however, has always taken it for granted that the Dragon lake of the 
Cliiucse is Kara-kul ; (comp. Beal's *Fa-hion,' p. 182; and see Klaproth's ‘Carte 
do l'Asie Centrale,’ 1836.) Humboldt discusses the question at length in his 
•Asie Ceutrale,’ tom. ii. pp. 404 to 412, and inclines on the whole to identify 
Wood's Sir-i-kol with Ute Dragon Lake of the Buddhist travellers. Klaproth, 
indeed, seems to have preferred the Kara-kdl as the representative of the Dragon 
lake, mainly because he believed the Yaman-yar, or river of Kashghar, to issue 
from it; but Hayward throws the greatest doubt on this presumed source of the 
Kashghar river, and further denies that any sneb name as Yaman-yar is known in 
the countiT. It would be carious to ascertain where Klaproth first found the 
name of Yaman-yar. It certainly doe* not occur in rite Tarikb-i-Rashidi, where 
most of the str ains of this river-system are named; and Yalikhanoff, who alone 
of modern travellers employs Ute title, admit* that he took it fnitn the Russian 
maps.—(‘Russians in Central Asia,' p. 116.) Gardiner names the Yaman-yar 
(‘As. Soc. Journ.’ for 1853, p. 226), but his evidence is never of much weight 
In Ute Foreign Office MS. YVimanjmr is said to mean “having had banks." 
Klaproth may have taken the name from a genuine Chinese authority; the same 
sources having furnished him with the name of Dtwbtitbek for the northern arm 
of the Kashghar river, and with that of Dimyanya for a town on Ute Upper 
Indus.—* Russians in Central Asia,' p. 523; • .Mag. Asiathjue,' tome ii. p. 228. It 
is to be ob»ervcd that Hiuen-tsang uses the abbreviated form A-neou (for Anata) 
instead of the fall name. A nrou-tha (for Aneou-foffa, “ not lighted ”); but be cer¬ 
tainly means the same place. Wilford employs the vernacular form, Anatuiat. 

t Wood's •Scarce of the River Oxus,’ p. 356. Barnes bad already, with 
a still greater latitude of description, derived the Jaxartes, the Oxus, and a 
branch of the Indus directly from Lake Sttrikol.—' 'Travels to Bokhara,' vol. iH. p. 180. 
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not only by tho general order and distribution of the geo¬ 
graphical list, but by the direct evidence of a very competent 
authority, the famous Abu Rihan El-Biruni, who says that 
even to his day (about a.d. 1020) the same old title survived 
amongst the Zoroastrian population of the province. “ In the 
same way,” he observes, "that at this place (below Mult&n) 
they call the united streams (of tho Indus) ‘the Five Rivers' 
(modern Penj-ab), so the several streams which flow from the 
northern side of the same mountains are called, when they 
unite near Termid and form the River of Balkh, ‘the .Seven 
Rivers.’ Tho Magians («. e. Zoroastvians), indeed, of Sughd 
make no distinction between these severul rivers, but call the 
unite! waters the * * Saba’ Sind ’ (».«. the Seven Sinds or rivers).” * 
It is possible tlmt a critical examination of tho geography 
of the Puranas, such as was contemplated by Abel Remusat, 
and partially executed by Wilson, in liis * Notes to the Vishnu 
Purana,’ t might lead to some curious results as to the period 
and track of the various Aryan migrations, especially if the 
Puranic names were carefully compared w ith those preserved in 
tho ‘ Vendidad,’ tho ‘ Yashts,’ and the * Bundeheshbut the 
inquiry would need to l>e conducted with much caution, for 
not only is there a largo admixture of the fabulous element 
both in the Zend aud Sanscrit lists, but tho names also are 
often so disfigured hv a vicious orthography as to bo hardly 
recognisable. A notalble instance of this corrupt reading occurs 
in the name of the river which occupies the third place both in 
the Brahmanic and the Buddhist lists, and which, from the 


to the identifications, however, of these scholars, the three last names of the 
‘Vendidad’ list wilt be Demavend in the extreme west, India in the extreme 
sooth, and Jaxartes in the extreme east, which I venture to assert is an impossible 
distribution in a catalogue evidently based on geographical order and contiguity. 
The * Vendidad ’ list, like the * Hundehesh ’ lists of river* and mountains, doses 
unquestionably with localities which arc all in the extreme east, and this alone is 
fatal to the identification of the Jla/da Jlrndu with India. 1 would propose in 
preference to identify Rwjha with liadakhshan, Ilapta Hrndu with the Upper 
Oxtu Valley, and Raf.gha with the Pamir plateau, where there are two lakes 
which still retain the name of Riangdtul. 

• It is singular that neither Sir Henry KUiot, who first translated the portion 
of the ‘ Jami'-nt-Towarikh,’ in which this extract occurs, nor his recent editor. 
Professor Dowson, should have noticed the connection between the Saba'-Sind 
of the Arab historian and the I [ant a Hrndu of the ‘ Vendidad;’ bnt when once 
attention is drawn to the passage, 1 feel sure there cannot be two opinions on the 
subject. 1 have consulted the India House MS. copy of the ‘ Jami-ut-Toworikh,’ 
and have translated accordingly. 

t .See * Foe-kooe-ki.' note l to ch. viii. p. 46. Professor Wilson alludes to this 
challenge of Kcmusat’s in hi* article on the Buddhist travels, ‘Joom. Koyal 
Asiat. Soe.,' vol. v. p. IIS, snd anticipates that Lassen's • Indische Alter- 
thumskunde,' then in the course of preparation, will meet all the requirements 
of the esse; but in reality there is more of Puranic geography in Professor 
Wilson's own notes to Book 1L of the ‘Vishnu Purina,' than in Lassen’s entire 
work. 
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description, has been always identifi.nl with the Oxus. From 
io time ot \\ llford to the present day, no one seems to have 
ever doubted that the Sanscrit name of this river was the 
k.shu, ? nd , ni .' K 'h. profound speculation has been wasted on 
the possible derivation of the title; but it now turns out that 
the first letter s*. eh, is an error of the copyists f or y, v; m and 
hat the true reading of the Sanscrit term is Valshu, answering 
• °^ 09 ° f tho Gr0eka > to Salfhu in Mongolian, PaJcthu 

in ihibetan, Fo-tsu in Chinese, and Vakhth^tu or VaJchth-ab in 
modern Arabic and Persian geography.t I shall not pretend 


, W K* 1 tHe HT *° Sanscritists with the orthography of 

of^he uC. ' .L f r P 'T ^ rot !K hout h ‘* ‘^y on the Sacred 1,1c, 

hb Musi fmi "V ; PP ,’ 3 3 ’ 330 > M6 - «». **■). »"J which with 

hu usual fondness for fanciful etymologies, he insists on comparing with the 

iLTm. iP*^ Gn ‘ k - rk,r >- “No* river-X now applied to the 

JL" ( Hijdakhshan. He gives, however, the more correct reading ol Su Bdkthu 
(from the \ ayu and Hrahmauda Paninas ;• As. R., viii. pp. 358 and 36sl for the 
mountains at the soute of the Oxus, the name being the same as that which 
u written NuoAoUAu in the * Kamajana,' lib. 1. xliv.pp. u. 16 ; that is the name 
of the river. With the mtensitive prefix sn as in Su-mrni for Morn, Stc Wilson 
also reads (.AuAsAu everywhere in the • Vishnil Puronn,' though he admits in 

/•, D< lVw? t ‘fe»5 i i t<d .£ p 7 °J ** * Bhigavata,' and the MS. Padn.a have 
BanXrhu (hr flak*hu). * \ tsh Pnr., p. 171, note 12. The word Chakthii is not 
ES5“ * >ot he again adopt* that reading under Mfni In the 

Snldbiinta Siromam, also. Colcbrooke anil Wilkinson have both read Ckak,tni 
without suspecting any error. 

The necessity of correction has been first brought to my notice by Dr Kern 

NoM’h'ro n r 0 f U, P* l V“ th ' .**« **** c- in. lb™f 

Northern tribe* the J utekai. the Kashminsns. Dards, and people living on the 

I 'ik.hu, all classed together. This orthographical error, however, of CAoJtsAu 
for nl.iltu must have been very ancient, smee Biruni. early in the 11th century. 

Copying from the • Raimiyan./ gate the reading of Jai *A (for Cliakshu. 

as the Arabs have no cA). —&e •Historian* of India,’’ vol. i. p. 51 For rhe 
Chinese, Mongolian, and Thibetan forms of the name see • Foc-koue-ki ’ n 3' 
The etymology of the name of the Oxus is obscure. Neither of the Sanscrit tow’ 
CTsA, “to sprinkle," nor V»k.\, “to be angry," are appropriate themes Td 
I am rather juclmed. therefore, to adopt the Persian explanation, that Yah 
"pure. » the original form of the name, which was first strengthened into rail’ 
and then rompleted by the addition of i»A, as in IT<um*A ef Wond'i a,j,u u 
/sAderoJU. iA-hAm!IA-kmiA, Bk-let/hh-lol.ltckc ’ 

f Whether FoAAaA be developed from IVA (the Pehlevi name for the Oxu.l 
or leA be contracted from Vakhth, there can be little doubt. I think, bnt that the 
two names are etymologically connected ; indeed, we have the intermediate 6,re,! 
of Yakh in Yakkdb an5 Yafhan. and of FusA in Ya^jird. The Chinvre ^^ 
for the river are IFrf (liemusafs • Nonv. Mel.,’ tome ip. 217 , Ou-)J„ or 
(•Mag. Asia,./ tome i p. 106) and Fain, or PoL 
It has sometimes ocArred to me that, as in modern times, the Oxus hu taken tl 
name of Amu from the town which commanded the great passage of the riv ! 
(compare also the name of Killf given to the river by Mastidifrom the ferrv th,!. 
entitled • so in the very earliest ages it may also have been named after the tribe 
who dwelt in this same position. The tribe in Question would. I suddost hare 
the Fu,’. who founded ^Men* aeB.il Jl (the earliest 
Sogdiana, according to Pcraiau tradition, see KhanikolTs ‘ Ethnographic ,1. u 
PerK-,' P. 40\ in the fertile district where the river of AoW ^r^.ch« the 
Oxus, and u lost in irrigation. With tins name of Vaikcnd, or “town of the 


> 
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to follow all the Pnrauic notices of the Oxus and the region 
•which it traverses, but a few attempted identifications may be 
of interest. It is highly probable that Pamir and Meru are of 
kindred etymology, both the names being connected with Mir, 
u a lake and we may also recognise in the name of Ualavird, 
which was the capita] of Khutl in the early ages of Islam, the 
modem form of tne old mythic title of TlavraUa, which applied 
to the circular plain on the summit of Mem.t The name of 
Ketu-in:iln, which in the Puranas designates the entire region 
west of Meni from Pamir to the Caspian, has no representative, 
I think, in modem geography; but the mountain ranges which 
bordered the Oxus, and the trilies which inhabited the neigh¬ 
bouring country, are indicated for the most part by names which 
either exist at the present day, or can, at any rate, be traced in 
comparatively recent times. 

Tne most detailed list of mountains, illustrating the course of 
the Vnksliu, or Oxus, is given in the llrahmanda Purina, and 
is os follows—1. Sikhi-kanka; 2. Vaidurat/a ; 3. Capita; 

Vai“ I would farther compare the Vaeiertla of the * Vendidad,' which has the 
same meaning, and which, as it ia interposed, in the seventh place, between 
Jlaroyn, or Herat, and from, or Urganj, must necessarily represent the lower 
valley of the Oxus. Observing, again, that Hiavu-Tsang applies the name of 
Fa-ti to this settlement between Bokhara and the Oxus, I suppose that VaiJIttmd 
may hare been sometimes known by its equivalent Persian name of Yai-ddi; 
and lastly with this name of Yai-dek 1 would compare the Sanscrit ethnic title of 
Videka, which is associated with the dwellers on the Oxus in the passage already 
quoted from the ‘Commentary of Utpala,' and which also occurs nmoae the 
northern tribes in the • Vishnft Purdna.' in connection with the Sacss, or Scythians, 

‘ V. P.’ p. 188. There are diffienlties, at the same time, in etymologically connecting 
Yai with lYk and ‘1’uWi. and also in explaining how if the tribe in question 
merely dwelt on the lower river, all the present traces of the name should 
he found in the region of the Upper Oxus. 

• tftr Mir in .Sanscrit is properly “the ocean” (compare Lot. wan; 
Fr. wur, &c.), but the term is also used for “a lake," as in the names of 
Kailtmir, 4;mt>, Jeutluur, he. I am not by any means satisfied with Hour- 
noufs derivation of J'uoitr from Vpa .1 [cm, “above Meru," and would prefer 
to explain the name as a contraction of Fdn-mir; at auy rate the mir in Pamir 
must mean “ the lake country,” the allusion being to th*e Armuxia. the SCtada. 
and the Pumoda of the Puranas, answering respectively to the Sarik-kiil - the 
yellow, or ruddy lake,” the Karahil, or “ black lake, and the Yrxhd-k.l, or 
"green lake.” 

t WIlford has some unusually wild speculations about Jlarritta (‘ As. Res.* 
viii. 318), which are really not worth quoting. Halarrnl, which must have 
been on the Snrkbab or Yakhsbdb, probably at tbc spot now named Karakdn 
lepptk, is described by all the geographers, and will be further noticed in the 
sequel. It answers to the Greek ’Akixotpa. 

; See Wilford s Kssay, * As. Ke*.,’ viii. 358. This account brings the Chak- 
shu. or Oxus. from the Sitodn xnd Pumoda lakes, which names answer etymolo¬ 
gically to the Kara-lal and Ytthil-kul, “ the black lake ” and “ the green 
lake.” (fjlfg, Siti, “ black,” and t|7JT Pam “ to be green and from tli,. 
Su-Bakrhu mountains, before the other list commences. Wilford recognises the 
£itoda as the main source of the rtver, bnt strangely enough he tries to identify 
tike Purnala with the Caspian. According to Md. Amin, however (Davies’ 
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4. Gandha-madana ; 5. P injar a ; (). Cumuda ; 7. Mndhw-manta, ; 
• l nj T a \ ]ru f' Ua •' aud 10. Crishna; the four first names 
]? “V"" also in » more trustworthy authority, 

to ViAnn-IWa.'* Of these names,—1. StkhuKanla, or 
"™ a f' probably survives in Shiknan (Shagnan of Wood, 
and Mi-Aj-m of Hiuen-tsang), tho rocky country on the right 
bunk of the l enjjt 2. Vaidm-ya. which means J^apis-lazuli is, 
ns has btun already shown by Jloumouf. the original of the 
modern title of JJelurtf 3. Capila§ is the Cnpissa of the Greeks, 
Ai a-pt-shc of the Chinese, antf modern Cnbul; 4. Gandamddana 
a very celebrated name in the Puranas, ami usually described as 
tie western buttress of Meru, has left many traces in the nomen¬ 
clature of the Oxus region (compare Mount Goand of the liunde- 
hesh; Uhandamtr, the sourceofthe Oxus, according to Ibn Fakflr 
Ohand, joined with SlupAn and Pamir in the Matla’-es-Saadein’ 
and modem names of Ghandrdb, Gandahil, Gandushkdn || Ac )• 


‘ Kvporto. Appendix, p. 333), the Yetkil Kiil. well known to the Chinese (• Man 
A.HC, lomei. 93) I* between W ood s lake and da- Kam-kil. nod is usually callJd 
JloutaSarct. I should wMito read this name Uani-i-nU, which would have 
tbcaame meaning as ieth.Hml, “the preen lake," bat fear the correction is too 
violent, a* Md. Amin uvea this .amt- orthography of Saret in a dozen different 
tauagea. At the same time a must be remembered that the name of .Sore* for a 
iliriMou and lake of Pamir rats on Md. Amin's sole authority 

• P. 169. J 

t fijiwr SOJui in Sanscrit is “a crest,” or “peak.” and the name, therefore, 
I* particularly suitable to the rocky ranges of Shiknan and Skakh-dardk (probably 
from the fame root), to the north of the bed of the Oxus. For the Chinese 
Cki-U-ni. am ‘Uiuen-Tsang, pp. 270 and 365. The name is not much used bv 
the P«Rrephers but is to be found, perhaps, in the very corrupt list of Ibn 
Kbordadbeh. and again in llinim t • Kaolin.’ where Lhkeshem is called the capital 
In “*22 " rtho8raphy of tbc M“dit-«».Saadein is Shigndn, ‘Sot. et Extr.,‘ tome 

. * A *', 0 Central, ’ 'v“ r li * P‘ 37S - In «>« Central Ana in the 

Quarterly Kcview' (No. 240. p 4»o. note). f threw doubt on this derivation 
hot further study has led me to adopt ,f. Bonrnouf doe. not connect the name of 
»atdurmt for the “ Lapis lazuli," with the mountain YaUmwa of tlie Purd, n » 
bat W il»oa seems in bis • Dictionary - to derive the one from the other uivine t.,r 
the etymology of Vaidnrya, the “ Lapis Lazuli Vidur. laid to be the name of 
a mountain where the stone is found. I shall consider the difficult subiect of th» 
geography of Iklur further on. J 

§ Kafila and Kapita are connected in Sanscrit, one signifying “ taWnr “ an.l 
the other “brown,” and both referring to the colour of “an Ape” Kapj Th 
modern representative of Capuwene is Ka/Adn, a large mound at’ the mouth of 
the Ghortwnd \ alley, from whence a good pa<s leads over the IUndn-Knth Th. 
Kin-pi-the of tbc Chinese extended at some periods from the IKndu-Kuth to 
the Indus. 

| The position of Gandha-madana is variously stated in the Puninas. The 
authorities followed by Wilford place it to tbc west of Mere, along the Oxus and 
overhanging Kflu-mala. hut Wilson says it is “a mountain forming the dlv’l.i,.. 
between lUrritta and HhadnUwa to the Ead of Mere." Comp. ia tt l ^ ‘ 

core with At. Kes. viii. pp. 3S6, 359, Ac. The reading of GAondu-mi'r, ^ 

for the source of the Oxus, according to Ibn Fakih, is doubtful [tea Yacufs L,.» 
in voce Jihm; and JnynboU'a • Lex. Gtograph.’ tome v. p. 134 , where the reading 
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iK .^“V ara * “»y •*> Penjhir , north-cast of Cnbnl; 6. Cu- 
muda is certainly the Cometli Mountains of Ptolemy, Kiu- 
mi-tho of the Chinese, and Kumid of the Arnbs.t Of Mad- 
namaiila and Muaila I can say nothing at present; but the 
other two names, Anjana and Crishna, merely signify “the 
black mountains," and thus apparently denote the southern 
slopes of the Hmdu-kush on the left bank of the Cabul River, 
wlueh were similarly designated by the Chinese.? Of the tribes 
or countries through which the Oxus flowed, I have only met 
with two lists: one given by Wilford from the Ynyu-l’urana, 
and the other, copied apparently from the Rumayana, by Abu 
Julian, and now only available in an Arabic disguise. The 
names in the Vnyu-Pun'um are—1. Chinamanu; 2? Tangana - 
?>. Sarva-Kalica; -1. Sandhra; 5. Tushura ; G. Lamixica; 
7 .1 aluava ; S.Darada; and 9. &ca.§ Of these, 1. The Ch'nia- 
vtanus, represent, not the Chinese, us Wilford fancifnllv sup- 
loosed, but the *■ left liand, or northern men, in opposition to 
the Dakslmnis, “right hand,” or southern men; | 2. The Tun¬ 


is And, mat, .xic• as adopted by Sir W. Jones; ’ Works,’ toI. xii. p. IAS, and 

commented on by Wilford in his usual style; As. Res. viii. p. 331); but the name 
of a ha,Hi IS certainly useil for tbe district between ShigmSn and Pamir in the 
Malta rs-Saa.!ein, being attested by my own MS. 'History of Kliorassin * which 
‘A.",. 7 c ° rrrc, > though guatremere proposes to alter the reading to \Va,)h,n<l or 

llaJ/Aoi* • Not. el Lxt.,’ tome xiv. p. 491. For the other names see'Uavies's 
Reports, Appendix, pp. 356 and 366. 

„ ' I’iajara in Sanscrit means “ yellow," and is especially applied to " Gold " or 
. lellow orpiment, but I observe in Aryan Geography that the name of FtmUr 
is always connected with silver mines. The mines of Pm/Air at the eastern 
source of the Cabul River have been always famous, and I find a notice in 
Ash-Shaxrfs Akhbar-el-IUlJan of another Ptnjhir celebrated for its silver mines 
seven farsakhs from Shiah or Tashkend. 

t Wilford repeatedly notices the hummla of the Parana*, answering to the 
Comedt Mountains of Ptolemy.—A*. Res. viii. pp. 326, 332 , 3 fi-> Ae p or 
tbe Chinese KJu-midhoma Julirns 'Si-yu-ki * tome i. p. 27. I bove only met 
with the Arabic humid in Ibn Uusteli. but hum is the name atilt commonlv 
applied to Darwaz on the Oxos. 3 

; Sce Jolieu't • Hinen-Tsang.' pp. 71 and 75. In the Ilundehcsh also ('Zend. 
Av. tome n. p. 366) SVoA-humend and ll'a/er-h amend arc the names of tbe range 
which runs from Cabul towards China, the Siah-humeud, or “black mountains ’ 
answering to the Anjana and Crithna of the Puntnas, and the W'afcr-hummd or 
“ snowy mountains " to the Hemakila, south of Mem,—' Vish. par. p 167 The 
same distinction of “ the black mountains" and “die snowy mountains” was nlso 
observed by the Chinese. 

$ As. Res. viii. 336. 

I No one seems to have ever donbted that the China, of the Parana* were 
«.tuna-men, and W ilson even argues from the name that the date of the Vishnu 
Purina must be limited to n.c. 260, as that was the date of the Tsin dynaatv from 
vaeliuiai derived its name: but comparative philology assures us that Drk 
and Cam must have been the old Aryan roots for “ right" and " left." Dexter 
aod Minister being for Dtk-i^r and Chin nier; and although this power of 
“ ? ow fc"«cnt. I cannot doubt but that it once existed and Indicated 

£ ist Zf'uy' ° r “ Deccan ” iBdia,,ed ,he wu,ht,rn 
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gnnas. though often mentioned, are not easily identified," but 
with the name of Kaliea we may compare both the Kalik Pass, 
leading across the great range from < Iilgit,t and also ]>erhaps 
the Kalasli division of the Sivahpush Caflirs, who are iwssiblv 
the Calcias of Benedict Goez; J 4. The Sand hr as, again, are 
obscure, but the remaining names are all well known.§ ' From 5. 
'I ushdra, we have To^/aoot and Tocharistan; || (3. Lampaea is 
Lamghan; If 7. PaliJava (Pahva ot Wilford) was probably t he same 
as the 1 ersiun Pettier i and the Daradas and Sacas, 8 and 9, 
Danis and Scythians, are standard names in the ethnography of 
Upper India.tt The Arabie names which are preserved m 'the 
extract from Abu-Rihuu contained in Rashid e<l-Din, and wliich 
are suppose to have been originally taken from the llamdyann, 
are so disfigured that neither Sir H. Elliot nor his recent editor. 
Professor Dowson, have attempted to identify them; but 1 
would suggest the following readings, in which it will be seen 

the orthographical corrections are bv no means violent:_ 

l.Sarva-Kaliea (3 in the Vayu); 2. Fahlavak (compare Buhlika 
or Pahlava, 7 in Vayu): 3. 'Bokhara (5 in Vayu); 4. Barbar 
(compare Barbarrah of Wood, p. 395); 5. Kabuj (compare Kam- 
boja of Puranas and Kaubenj of Arab geograph v); (5. Tangdn 
(2of Vayu); 7. Iievasdr (Rivasarau of Ibn Faklh)’; and 8. Anjou 
(the “ black mountains” of the Bmhmamla Punina)4| 


• Tattjfmuu and Faratawiann * an- joined with Yavanas i Greeks of Bactria) 
Chinas and Kamb-jas in the • Vishml Parana. - p. 19 . 1 . and ibe Itamayaua has also 
Tunyantu in the north, but Wilson does not attempt to identify them, 
t See Davies’s ‘ Reports,’ Appendix, p. 356. 

I Xallka in Sanscrit is “dark-coloured," and is probably the 

original of our modern term of S/yuA-jniA—•• wearing black.” The Kahth 
tribe is mentioned by Md. Amin (Davu-s’s * Reports,’ Appendix, p. . 162 ). as well as 
l>y Gardiner and Raverty. I do not rely much on the identity of the Kal.uh with 
Goczs Calc>at, as I cannot trace the old missionary’s route at all from the Hindil- 
Kiish to Pamir. 

§ The tame of Sandkra would become Jlondra in Persian, and maT perhaps 
still be traced in Ander-ah, the A rtprrar of the Greeks. r 1 

|| For the Tutkara or Takhirs, see Wilson’s • Vishnu Puniiia.’ p. 195 , noje 15* 

<1 Sec the references in Keinaud’s * Mem. sur 1‘lnde,’ p. 118, note 8 

•• The Pahlavas occur in all the lists as a tribe between Persia and India 

• Vish. Par.’ p. 189, note 61, bat the name is of doubtful etymology. 

It See ‘ Vtah. Pur.’ p. 195, note 15j, and p. 188, note 43. 

It The names arc variously written in the several copies of the JamC-wt. 
Totearikh, but the following may be taken for the normal types from which the 
readings that 1 give from the Vayu do not, il will be seen, essentially differ 

* Historians of India, vol. i. 3 



Ifinini. 

True Forms. 


1. 



Sarra-Kalik. 

9. 



Fahvalak. 

3. 

jLrCVJ 

jbacvji 

T* * * § •• M>ara. [Biruni 
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I shall have occasion to moke farther reference to Purnnic 
geography us I proceed with the examination of the Oxus, but 
in the meantime, it is of more interest to compare a few notices 
from the ‘ VendidaJ ’ and ‘ Bundeliesh.’ The names in the first 
chapter of the ‘ Yendidad,’ which fix the territorial circumscrip¬ 
tion of the primitive Pcrso-Aryan settlement, nnd are thus of the 
highest ethnographical importance, are many of them still 
obscure. In addition, however, to the two identifications which 
I have already made, and which I venture to think are beyond 
dispute, namely, that Urvan, the eighth creation of Oriua/d 
represents Urganj, and Hajda Hindu, the seven sources of the 
Oxus, I would further suggest that the concluding names of 
the series must be sought amongst tho most eastern localities 
of the Zoroastrian world, Iiaga being the district of Jtagh, the 
most fertile jiortion of Badaklislian, while Varena, “ the squared," 
may bo the “ Tetrapolis ” of Cabul, which would not otherwise 
be " represented, and Rahglia' of the east, with its indo- 

g mdent horsemen or nomads, mav bo the Alai and Northern 
amir Plateau, extending from liiang-kul to Rashfc* * But 


4. 

Wrunt. 

True Form*. 

I'arUir. 

X* 


5. 

& 

c • 

Kdbtlj. 

6. 

J* 


Tatujnn. 

1 • 



Airawr. 

8. 

w*=S\1 


Anju n. 


Of course mauv of tbc*e restoration* arc pure guesses, and arc given with due 
reterve. No. I 1* a double name in the Vayu, but two different name* in the 
Arabic; which i» right 1 do not Tenturc to *ay. Wilson compare* DMAt I with 
Ihilkh, ' Vish. Pur.' p. 191, Hole 88, and perhaps Pahtava may he a form of the 

same name. No. 2 name, however, may possibly be Deh- Walig, the 
vraij of the Arabs. For Barlar and Kabuj, See 4 Vi»h. Par.' p. 192, m4e 99. 
and p. 194, note 146. In the Arabic the two names are joined together, and 
certainly the Kaubenj of the geographers must have been in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Wood's DarUtmt if they were not the *ame place. I have no 
great faith in the three bit readings, as the orthography varies *o much in the 
different MSS. No. 7, Itirtuar or SfatMor, will be noticed hereafter. # 

* It is very important to observe the general law of geographical distribution 
which determine* the order of the Dame* iu the \ endidad lift. Guided by this 
cine, I 1 ut« already pointed o**t that the Tlh name I Qrkerti fd or Vttikend) 

must Deedi represcut the middle Tilley of the Oxus, interposing a* it does between 
Herat and Kharism ; and l would now further suggest that it »• equally clear the 
12th name which follows llaeiuutat or the Hclmend, must indicate some neighbour- 
ing province instead of being applied, as all the commentator* have hitherto insisted, 
to the western position of Ullages, which was far beyond the confine* of the /oroas- 
trian world. 1 would propose, then, to compare &n/*t with the modern Ihyjh of 
Badakhahan, a uarae which is certainly ancient, and is probably found in the 
Andija-rutjh of the early geographer*. The 13th name Chtkhm ought to represent 
the llaxareh mountain*, but the only geographical name in that region wfiich at 
all resembles the Zend title is Sakhir, and I am not sure that that is an old form ; 
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whatever may be thought of these attempted explanations 
of the primitive geography of the Ventfidad, we are on 
surer groimil when we examine the names and the descrip¬ 
tions of the ilundehesh. Doubts have been recently raised 
whether the Arg-nid really represents the Tigris," but no un¬ 
certainty whatever attaches to the other great limitary river of 
the Zoroostrians to the eastward. The Veh-rud which received the 
tributary waters of the Teremet-rud and 15alkh-m!, and passed 
by the frontier of Khornssan, can only be the Oxus, the name 
of Veh bc*ing perhaps a corruption of Vdkh, which again may 
have been contracted from Vakhsh, the origiual of the 'Ofov of 
the Greeks-t 

The great range of mountains again which extended south 
of the Veh-rud from Sefetan to the borders of China, and 


Ihn locality indicated, however, must have been, I think, at any rate not far 
from the source of the Hrlnicnd. I'urrmi also, the Nth place, is very difficult of 
identification. It is cailrd the ‘•Quadrangular country," and waa the birthplace 
of Feridun, on which account it has been compared with /Vowtrend ; but the 
geographical indications point to the extreme cast, and 1 would.pro pose therefore 
to compote Formu with auriedn or /Virifrfn, and to explain the epithet of Quad¬ 
rangular as applying to the famous “ Tctrap<di» " of Cabul, especially as the im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood of the castle of Zoliak at Haraiun accords with the 
tradition regarding Feridun. RtiAgbi. the last name on tho list, lathe most hope¬ 
less of all. as far as etymology is concerned. It has been identified with Assyria, 
with Rhe, with Khornssin and mure recently with the valley of tlie Javartes, 
• Zend At.’ i. 270, and ii. 242, ami KHanikoff s • Kthnog. de la Perse,’ p. 37; bat 
the last country alone suits its position as the extreme eastern limit of the Zoroas- 
trian world. I suggest northern Pamir from the description, and the possible 
connection of the name with /luirud, lAuAl, and Maruj-tnl. 

• See Bournoufs • Vacua, Additions et Corrections,’ p. clxxxi. Bonraoof labours 
hard to prove that the Uncut of the Zend books, which, according to Anquetil’s 
reading, is named Art) in the bundehrsh, really represents the Jaxartes, bat his 
arguments are not convincing. At any rate it is quite certain that the Zoroostrian* 
of the early ages of Itlatn undenituod the river in question to be the Tigris, rather 
than the Jaxarte*. for Fenliui (Edit. Macau, voL L p. 39) says distinctly that 
the Arabs name the Arwand, Ihe PijlrJt; and tlanueb Isfahuni. who is a great 
authority on Zoroostrian antiquities, also gives two Persian names for the Arabic 
IHjlek, the Are ng-nr I. which is probably a more correct reading than the Ar/f-nkl 
of Anquetil, and the Kmlek Danja, or " the littlcsea." {See Vat-tit in core Pijlch.) 
Bournouf compares a Dumber of similar names of Asiatic rivers, and derives 
them nil from the Zend, Crrui, but one of these names, the Orootes of Syria, or 
Arriaat as it is written in the inscriptions, is almost certainly Semitic, being’formed 
of the generic Am, “a river," the formative suffix in no and the usual feminine 
ending. 

t Veh in Peblevi is supposed to signify “ pure,” being the same term which 
occurs in l 'elutkt or liihitht, “ Heaven," but there is no dcmscrit correspondent. 

Yak& in Sanscrit is a general name for “ a rirer" from Vah. “ to flow,” and 
this is probably the true origin of tho name. There may, however, possibly have 

becn two independent names for the river. Vakkik (from try. “to be angry ’’) 
applying to the upper part of the river, where its course is rapid and turbulent, 

and IV Jk (from "to flow"’) applying to the river below the junction of the 
Kokcha, this double nomenclature exactly answering to the f’a-tn and HVf of the 

Chinese. 
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from which so mnuy streams descended to tbo south us well us 
to the north, affords a very interesting subject of inquiry. Its 
usual name in the Bundehesh is Aprashi* (or according to u 
gloss, Pares for Parmn), which is the identical term used in the 
Babylonian translation of the inscription of Durius at Behistun, 
as the equivalent of the Persian (Jadara .t Paru-pdrae’aanna, 
indeed, us the cuneiform title is read in full, is of course the 
true form of the Greek ria/xr7raj«<70?, or Ilapoiraimrov; $ it 
means the mountains of Paretina, and adhered to the range in 
question as late as the seventh century, for Hinen-Tsang 
expressly says that he traversed the great Snowy Mountains 
and the chain Pho lo-st-na § in passing from Capissa to Auderub. 
Probably also the name of PatJuti, § which is applied both by 
Marco Polo and Jbn Bututa to the range of Hindu-Kush, anil 
which still appertains to a tribe of mountaineers in the vicinity 
of Cabul, is a relic of tho ancient title. 

The valley of the Oxus, as the battle-field between Buddhism 
und Zoroastrianism for the period of a thousand years, is 
connected with many early Magiuu traditions. The fabulous 
Kang-diz, regarded by the vulgar as the region of the blessed, 
and removed by the geographers to the extreme eastern limit 
of the continent of Asia, probably owed its origin to some 
famous Buddhist settlement immediately beyond the Zoroastrian 
limits but whether this settlement may have been at Tash- 

• ‘ Zen<l A rota.’ tome ii. p. Ml, *</</. Aprtuin seems, however, to inclode the 
whole mountain system of K&stern Persia, being prolonged from the Paropamisus 
in two branches, one south of the Caspian to the Taurus, and the other buttressing 
the Persian plateau from Seittan along the Gulf to Zagros. 

t ! have collected all the important authorities regarding the Indian Gandhara 
at Peshawer, in my * Cuneiform Vocabulary ; Journal, iioyaJ A suit. Society,’ vol. ii. 
p. lift. In the distribution of the Satrapies of Darius, Gadata must be understood 
to include all the country between the Indus and Hoctria. 

J Dr. Oppert insists on regarding Pant-paratzanna as an erroneous reading for 
Par*-}ntm n itan no, which he translates "the mountains of the Upper N Manna,’ 
deriving the name from the Nysa of the Greeks (‘Expedition en Mesopotamia," 
p. 302); but the paper cast of the Behistun slab, which is now in London, and 
uf which a facsimile takeu hy Peutagraph, is given in vol. iii. of the ‘ Cuneiform 
Inscriptions of Western Asia,’ shows that my original copy was correct. For a 
full disetiMion of tbe Etymology of Paropauisus, which is a Greek corruption of 
Puru-poriwwiniMi. ><« * Asic Ccntrale,’ vol. L pp. IU3 and 114. 

$ Srt • Foc-koue-ki,’ Appendix, p. 395. Iassen, in his ‘ Indischc Alterthums- 
kuude,’ p. a:, aiZr a. suggests a connection between Pknlunina and Paropauisus, 
but has overlooked the intermediate link of the Pehlevi Partsin or Ajtnmn. 

| lire Yale’s ‘Cathay,’ p. 4<>3. Fartai may very well have become Pazh-ai, as 
PunuAopant has become Peshawer. Leech published a vocabulary of the Pashai 
language, one of tbe Sub-Aryan dialects iu ‘ Journ. Asiat, Society of Bengal ’ for 
183“, vol. vii. p. 731. 

1 For a full discussion of the very curious subject of Kang-diz. see Beinaud’s 
‘Introduction to Abulfeda,’ pp. eexx. to ccxxiv. Iteinaud himself is inclined to 
compare tbe term Kang with tbe old Chinese name of Kang-kin for Sogdiana ; 
but it is a sufficient answer to this to remark that Sngkd was the first and the prin¬ 
cipal Perso-Aryan settlement, whereas nothing can be clearer from the Bundehesh 
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Kurgh'm, which is still called the city of Afrusiab, and is 
certainly a very remarkable place,* or in the vicinity of 

and universal Zoroastrian tradition than that Katuj-diz was beyond tin- Perso- 
Aryan world tothe eastward. Kony-di: is every wlirre eonnected ill the Bundehesh, 
lstly, with the mountains of Sejdn or /Ira, of doubtful orthography, but certainly 
representing the Tim tiding of the Chinese: and 2udly, with the river Sluvl, 
which is of course tlie Shula of the Mongols, Sola of the Thibetans, and Situ of 
the Brahmans, running eastward from Morn, and identical with the river system 
of Yarkcnd and Kasbghar. Compare the following passages "The Shal-rmt, 
where Paskuun (son of Gushtasp) is in Mogulistan." •* The nver where Pashutan 
is ((a, the Shrd-nul is in Kaug-dix.” “Pashutan, called Chitro-mino, is iu 
Kang-dix.” “ Kang-dix is to the east." “ Mount Scjda contains Kang-dix.” Ac. 

* Zeml A vesta.' tome ii. pp. 364, 591, 393, 409, and 410. I long ago suggested that 
Kang was a Pehlcvi word, signifying •• Heaven,” and answering to flic Sanscrit 
pVri Journ. Royal As. Soc.,' vol. x. pp. 146 and 321), and perhaps this is after 
all the most reasonable explanation of the term; but it has sometimes occurred to 
me that as Birtini evidently considered Kano to be a proper name, translating 
K<ing-dis as he did by " Kang’s Castle” (sec Reinaud, loc. at.), it may possibly 
be a relic of the old name of Kanishka, or Kanika, which in the Arabic*character 

is undistinguishable from the other title There are some grounds for 

supposing that Kauika (Kanerkes of the coins) derived his origin from Central 
Asia, and himself led the invading Ytu^ht from Yarkcnd and Tashkurghan down 
the Chitnil Valiev to the conquest of Northern India. At any rate he held the 
Upper Ox us ami Little Thibet, whilst reigning over Peshawer and the Punjab, 
ami I cannot help therefore referring to a city of his foundation the curious notice 
which is preserved by Mirra liyder in his account of Kasbghar and Y’arkend in 
the Tarikh-i-Rashidf. " Formerly,” he says, “there were Several large cities iu 
this plain; the names of two have survived; I.»h (comp. I.op-Nor.) and Knnk. 
but of the re it there is no trace or tradition ; all is buried uuder the sand." 1 
have lately observed from a note in Pauthier’s ‘Marco Polo,* p. 133, that Quatre- 
mbre has already published this carious passage regarding the ancient cities of 
Coshgaria (‘Not des Manuscrits,’ tome xiv. p. 494), having found it in the 

* Haft Aklim,’ into whieh work it had been copied from the Tarikh-i-Rashidf. 
Quatremere, however, has been guilty of a singular blunder in bis further trans¬ 
lation of tiic passage, speaking of the chase of teOdeamelt in the Kasbghar desert, 
instead of the chase of ostriches. Quatremcrc ought to liave been aware that the 
ostrich is called “the camel bird” in Persian, aud he might have also remembered 
that it is described under this title by the Chinese as a native of the Pamir steppes. 
'See ‘Noiiv. Mel. Asia!.,’ tome I. p. 244. ami ‘Vie do Hiuen-Tsang,’ p. 272.) 
The objection of course to there having really been a great city of Kanishka’s in 
the vicinity of Yarkend, which furnished the Perso-Aryans "with the germ of 
their Kang-dia myth, is the silence of the Buddhist travellers. Fa-Hian and 
Hinen-tsang were both well acquainted with Kauishka; indeed, we derive our 
chief knowledge of that king, his cm and his works, from their writings, and they 
in no instance associate his name with any of the remarkable buildings they saw 
about the Ttu ny-fiiw Range. Ta»h-Kurghdn, however, does really seem to answer 
to the Kie-cha of Fa-Hian, as suggested by Colonel Yule and Mr. Beal, and 
Kanika is called in Mongol history. King or Oaehu, which is prohobly the same 
word (thongh entirely unconnected with the anocrvphal title of Karthu\ and it is 
just possible therefore that Kanishka may be the ancient king of Ko-pan-to 
fcountry of Sirkdl). who conquered Taksba-vila, or' Taxila, and who was better 
known by his title of Chinaotrra-golra. See • Viede Hiuen-thsaug,’ p. 274. • Foc- 
koue-ki.' p. 80. Beal's ‘ Fa-Hian/ p. 14, Ac. 

* Tash-kurgtun is such a very remarkable place that it certainly deserves a 
special notice. The description given of it by Md. Amin in Davies's • Report,' 
Appendix, d. 327, is as follows:—“ Tash-kurglnui is a very ancient city, said to 
have been founded in the time of Afrasiah, the celeltrated King of Turan. It luu 
of old been the capital of the Sar-i-kdt territory, and the impregnable stronghold 
of iu rulers, it is in a circular form, about a koss in circumference; its walls are 
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\arkentl, where the ruins of Kank or Kang mark the site of au 
ancient capital, or still further to the eastward at Khotcn, which 
was the head-quarters of early .Buddhism in this part of Central 
Asia, I cannot pretend to say. There are many notices of fire- 
temples in the Bundehesh, which probably relate to the region 
of the Oxtis; as, according to Mngiun tradition, Zoroaster dwelt 
at Balkh, and his proselytizing efforts first came into operation 
in this quarter of Asia. For instunce, the Mount ltevand, 
where the famous Bourzin fire, lighted from the tluinder-lxdt, 
was established by Gushtasp, and which was only nine farsakhs 
distant from Goand (or hopanto, modem Tnsh-kurghan), may 
very well bo compared with the ltivan-sar of Ibn-el-Fakih and 
Biruni, which must have been in the position hitherto occupied 
by the Pu-ht-i-khar of the maps.* The Mount Khurcsem 

built of unusually large block* of hewn stone, and it is situated in an extensive 
ojku plain.” It was uo donbt owing to the massive materials of which it was built 
that it received the name of Taek-kuryhan, or the 14 Stone Fort; “ and it seems to 
have every claim to represent the AiOjroi wvpye s of Ptolemy, where the caravan* 
rendezvoused before entering China, in preference ti> TaahLend or Oo»b, which 
have been selected as the site of Uie Stone Tower by other geographers. (Set 4 Asie 
CentraJe,’ tome L p. 135; Keinand's ‘Abolfeda,’ lntrod. p. 369, with reference to 
Birdoi; Wilford in * Asiat. Rca^' vol. viii. p. 333, Sic. Sic.) The country of which 
Ta*h-karghan was the capital was known to the Chinese as Ao-mih/o or I'an-hr 
or Il<in-i>anJo\ m name which, whatever may be its Aryan etymology, is probably 
identical with Mount Coand of the Bundelu-sh, which wa» n port of Aprasin or 
Parepeunisus, and was the bulwark of Gushtasp (t.e. the Zoroaslrion world) to the 
EasL 'See 4 Zend Avcsta,' tome ii. p. 367; 4 Vie do lliuen-tsang/ p. 273; Beal's 
4 Buddhist Travels/ p. 182; * Foe-koue-ki/ p, 24. Sic.) The A'ie-caa of Fn-hian, 
which was passed between Kukiyar (south of Yarkcud. and the ascent of the great 
range at the Darkule Pass, can hardly be other than Tash-kurghiin (and indeed in 
no other town in that region would Buddhism have been found in so flourishing a 
condition); bat we mast be careful to avoid Mr. Beal's error of comparing the 
Chinese name of Kic-cha with the Karchu of the map*. I have some doubts if 
the Utter name did ever apply to Tash-kurghan, for I have not met with it in any 
Oriental authority, and it ts certainly unite unknown at present; but if it he a 
genuine name (and not a French invention of the seventeenth century as I suspect 
from finding it first in Petit de la Croix’s Maps), it must be regarded. I think, as a 
corruption of the well-known Mongol title Aaraki, signifying, according to Baber 
44 a burial-place” (Leydens Baber, p. 54), but according to others 44 a Palace" (tea 
• Hist, de Timour, tome i. p. 95, and Yule's ‘Cathay,’ p. ‘298., and which was also 
applied to the great city south of Bokhara. I should think it, however, more 
likely that KU ehn derived its name from the same people who founded the city of 
Kashghar (Kie-tha of Chinese , and also eolouUwl both Cashmir, and Casbcar 
which now represents the old region of lletir. In Hiucu-Uaug the name of the 
capital of Ko-puu-to is not given, hut th« adjoining district cf Ou-rAa can hardly be 
other than Mil. Amin's CeM, which joins Tash-kurghuti to the eastward ; anil in 
the two great Buddhist buildings which are described by lliuen-tsang in these two 
* eikuru and royal palace in the capital of Kopanto, and a very ancient and 
lolly tlujei in the neighbouring city of Ou-cha. wc may, t think, recognise the two 
monuments which are portrayed in the map of Agatho-dzcmon, one a* the Aitbroi 
wepTot, between the source* or the Ox us and the Yarkrnd Kiver, and the other as 
n l , 1 * 0 * cr 00 • hill to the eastward. (Plot.lib. vi. c. 13, and Krinaud'i 
Abolfcila, Introduction, p. 3«9.) No English traveller has yet penetrated to thi» 
neither Marco Polo, nor Goes, nor Md. Amin were likely to notice 
liuddhiat remains. 

Ibn-el-Fakih, who in abont jl-d. 940 composed a geographical work, mainly 
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nguin, where Jemahfd placed the most sacred of all the fires, 
to be transported by Gushtnsp * in a later n^e to Cabul, I 
would propose to identify with the Kishm of the geographers 
in the south-west frontier of Badakhshan, as the Chinese ortho¬ 
graphy of the name was lu-li-sse-mo; and Colonel Gardiner 
describes tho mins of u an ancient massive building ” in this 
neighbourhood which may very well represent the early fire- 
tern ple.t 


on the authority of Jyhiini, has left it on record that the source of the Oxus was 
at a place called GkandamU (or Gkandamirl), in a mountain called Kitntnanrnti. 
on the confines of Cabal. See Yacut's • Moejem,' in roce Jihun. and consult 
iteinaud's • AUiltcda,' Introd. p. laiv. and text, p. 101. Jliiranttir, or Ri~ 
tetuar, I have also restored as the seventh name in Bit unfs list, taken from 
the Ramayana. Now Stir, answering to the Sanscrit is still used iu the 
country, according to Hayward, for “a lake;” and Rimtnmr, therefore, may 
mean the “ Kcvaud Lake,' in allusion to the traditional glacier lake, from which 
Macartney also derives the Oxus. Gardiner, however, in two passages, mentions 
a district of Uirtmthur between Gilgit and the Snowy Range, which may represVnt 
the liirnntnr of the Arabs; and the name is common in Persia for a mountainous 
region prolific in streams (• Asiat. Soc. Jmsrn.* for 1853, pp. 3U1 and 4-11). 
(Observe, however, that Birtitii in the Oman places Flic tv*iran to the west of 
Bamido, thereby showing, if the indication be correct, that Ibn-cl-Fakih most 
have confounded the Oxus with the river of Balkh.—See the map in Sptenger’s 

• Keiscurouten.*) As Gardiner actually traversed the Gilgit Valley from the Indus 
to the Snowy Mountains, and finally crossed over into Cnitnil, being, in fact, the 
only Englishman up to the present time who has ever performed the journey 
throughout, it is quite possible he mar give the name of Kivanshur from information 
acquired on the spot; but I always doubt his independent authority, and in the pre¬ 
sent case am rather inclined to believe that he copird the names of"Darkoot (printed 
Varkoot). Kivanshur, and Uooloophir as lateral valleys of the uppcrGilgit country, 
from Arrowstnith's map of 1S34, in which they were inserted on the authority of 
Wilford's original chart. At any rate, thanks to Mr. Hayward's enterprise, 
we are now sufficiently acquainted with the nomenclature of Gilgit and Yassin to 
be satisfied that no such names are known in the present geography of thoae 
districts. 

• For the fire temples of Mounts Kcvand and Kharrscm, see ' Zend A vesta.* 
tome ii. pp. 383 and 384, aud for Mount Goand, p. 367. 

t Wood (* Journey to Source of Oxus,' p. 250) has exactly defined the position 
of Mount Kishm in the range to the south-east of Talikhiin, and this agrees 
perfectly with the notices of the place collected by Quatrvmvre (* Not. des Man.' 
tome xtv. p. 223) from the Akbar-mintcU. Compare also the route given in 

* L’Histoire do Timur.* tome i. p. 167, which led from the passage of the Oxus 
to Taikain, Kila-owgbiin, Kishm, ami along the skirta of the range to Jerm; 
but care most be taken not to confound Kishm with cither Ish-Kishm or Ith- 
kemesh, the three places being quite distinct. Gardiner describes this •* ancient 
massive building'* os “ 100 sards square, and 100 high!?), the first 20 yards built 
up with well-polished blocks of stone about 2 yards square. It is uot quite 
square, the north side having an angle in it; the circumference is 420 yards, and 
it is half a mile from the river on the south honk, and 3 stages south of 
Badakhshdu. Numerous clay idols are found in the ruins around.** This account 
is no doubt exaggerated, but the locality is clearly marked npou the Warsik River 
(called Zoon by Gardiner), which flows from the Kishm. or Takht-i-Snliman 
range, to Meshed, where it was crossed by Wood on the high road from Talikhan 
to Fyzabad; and it would be well worth examination by any future travellers 
who may penetrate to that region. The place is not noticed in the fragments 
of Gardiner's ‘Journal.' publi.lted in the ‘Jonrn. Bengal As. Soc.* for 1833 • 
but it would appear from the abstract of his travels, by Sir H. Durand, which has 
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But th<* * portion of this region which must huve been especially 
venerated by the early Zoroostrians, was the mountain district 
north of tire Ox us and west of Pamir, for Jiero volcanoes and 
natural fires seem to have been always in activity. Wilford 
gives an excellent description of the country from the Vayu 
Parana: “ There are many valleys,” he says, “ to the west of 
Meru, and among the mountains of Su-buklisliu, where the 
ground emits flames for the space of 100 leagues. It is a 
most dismal place, horrid to the sight, inaccessible to mortals; 
the sight of it makes the hair stand on end. There is Vibhavasn, 
who presides over the fire, burning without fuel; he who is the 
great deity, and therefore seems to have life. . . . There that 
very fire which one day will spread over and encompass the 
whole universe, is constantly burning,” &c.* The Chinese in the 
seventh century have similar notices, stating that in Tsao, or 
Osroushna (south-east of Samarcand), sacrifices were made to tho 
god Tesi, who was worshipped in nil tho regions of the west.f 
(and whom I thus suppose to bo “ fire ”— Tesh or Atedi —deified,) 
the priest standing before a cavern, from which issued smoke, 
which killed any one who touched it. Mosudl, in describing 
from an eye-witness the route which leads from Samnrcand to 
the east, and is the most direct road to China, says the flames 
issue from the mountains at night over an extent of 100 
farsaklis (exactly the 100 yojanos of tho Vayu Puraua); and he 
goes on to s]>cak of a burning vulley through which it is 
necessary to pusshis description coinciding ns nearly as 


been recently printed in the ‘ Friend of tndin' (Sept. 37th, 1870), that he did actually 
croc* on ouc oration direct from the Khawck Pass to Jerm, a route which would 
hare led him to Kishra, and it is possible, therefore, that he may have inserted the 
notice in question in his account of the sources of the Ox us (‘ Journ. Bengal As . 
Soc.‘ fur 1833, p. 434) from some other portion of the Journal as yet un¬ 
published. The Kiltssemo of the Chinese joined Moang-kien ; Mo unkan of 
iiurnes, and Moongbam of Gardiner), which exactly suits the position of Kishni, 
and the latter name is probably a mere contraction of Kir'thm, which would 
nearly represent the Pehlevi lihervrfm (' Vic de Hi urn-Tbsang,' pp. 269 and 389). 

* ‘Asiatic Researches,’ vol. viii. p. 361. 

t ‘ Nouv. Mel. Asia!.,' tome i. p. S35. Hinrn-Tsang particularly notices the 
fanatical spirit of the fire-worshippers of Samarcand (.‘ Vie dc Hiacn-Tsans,' 
p- 39). At the time of the Arab invasion, the districts immediately north of the 
Oxns were inhabited by Buddhists, but the Zoroastrians seem to have held 
all the country north of the Karndilgh Range, where natural fire* were so 
prevalent. 

* See Beinaud's ‘Geographic d'Abulfcda,’ Introduction, p. ccclxxi. I shall 
examine later w hither Mnsudi here refers to the high road by the Terek Pass, 
which conducts from Kokand to Kashghar, or whether there was not in antiquity 
a more direct route leading from Samarcand np the valley of the Zarafthau to its 
source, and then crossing Pamir by the Karakiil Lake to the Kixil-yart Range, 
over which it passed, to the plain of Casligaria. There are many Oriental 
notices which Seem to indicate such a route ; and if Colonel Gardiner is to be 
believed, lie actually followed it in 1828 from the foot of the Ak-tagh Range 
direct to 1 arkend without passing through Kashghar. 
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possible with that of Mons. Lehmann, who, in 18-10, visited the 
Lpper Zarufshiin and the Fun valley, leading to the Lake 
Iskender Kul, and observed this some phenomenon of a burning 
trnct of country, which he attributed to the accidental ignition 
ot carboniferous strata.* The Mahomnicdau geographers all 
notice these natural fires in their accounts of the mountains of 
Buttum and the famous mines of Sal Ammoniac ;t anil they 
would seem still to preserve their sacred character, for Colonel 
tlardiner mentions having met on tho frontiers of Badakhshan,? 
three Hindus, Suniyassis, wlvo liad been on a pilgrimage to a 
volcano in Kirghiz; and Wood also ut the pass of Ishkishm 
fell in with an Indian “ Callender,” who was apparently bound 
on the same errand.§ 

The most numerous, however, as well as the most interesting 
remains in the region of the Oxus are those undoubtedly of 
Build hist origin. 1 have already noticed the famous buildings 
in Ko-pan-to (about Tashkurglmu 0), which were known to the 

• Lehmann, who visited Ssmnrcand with Khanikof in 18+0, published his 
account of the Zara&biin Valley at St. Petersburg in 1852, and thu is the only 
notice that has been available for geographers until the present year, when Mr. 
It. Michrll lias furnished the Rotal Geographical Society with a translation of 
Monsieur Fcdchenko's ‘Memoir’ on the same region. I shall have a good deal 
to say on the subject of the Zsrafshdn river in the sequel; bat I may here 
notice, what seems to have escaped previous inqnirers, that Haber has left on 
record a very excellent description of the famous Iskander-kdl Lake, which he 
visited on his flight from Hissar up the course of the KamrUu to the vollcv of the 
Samarcand river. Leyden's * Baber,’ p. 85. The lake is named in the English 
translation AVn, owing to the mistake of trading for It should, 

of course, be Fitn, as given by Fedcbenko, and as occurring in the name of 
F'da-Mu, by which the neighbouring portion of the Kara-digh Range (the bir-i-tak 
of Baber) is designated in our modern maps. 

t See the extracts in Ritter, ‘Asicn, tome r. p. 745-747 and Humboldt’s 
•Asie Centrale,’ tome li. p. 18. All the geographers—Istakhri, Ibn Haukal, 
Edriti, and Abnlfeda—repeat the same description, and almost in the same 
words. 

J Gardiner further distinctly states that “Two days’ journey north-west of 
Ocrmmbak ( which was at the eastern end of the Oostam(?) Pass, through the 
Aktagh Range 20 days south-west of Kasbghar), there is a sacred spot of 
perpetual fire issuing from a rock." (‘ As. Soc. Journ.’ for 1853, p. 295.) 

$ Wood’s ‘Oxus,’ p. 379. 

| The name of TuA-t.-urghdn, or "the stone fort," is certainly of recent 
origin. Mirza Hyder, the author of the Tarikh-i-Roshidi, who wrote in about 
a.D. 1535, was apparently unacquainted with the name, though in passing direct 
from the Kara-korum defile to Vakhan by Raskam and Tagli-dum-bash (both 
of which he names), he most have traversed the Tashkurghin district, lu 
describing the upper course of the Yarkcnd River, he speaks of the district of 

Sarik-kut, as the point where tbestream that has been hitherto running 

west tarns to the north-east, and this is, I believe, the true form of the name of 
Sirkul, or Sir-i-koJ, which even at the present day is used indifferently with 
Tash-kurghan for the tract in question. The Persian historians of Jenghia Khan 
lave also all preserved the name of 8arik-kul as that of the district between 
Yarkend and Badakhsban where the rebel Ktuhluk was captured, and Quatrelucre 
has found a notice of the same district in Rashid-cd-dm. ‘Not. ct Ext.,’ tome xiv. 
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Greeks as tbe “Stone Towers;" and, ns we descend the river, 
truces of the old vihdras and stupas, commemorated by the Bud¬ 
dhist travellers, ought to be still found spread over the whole 
face of the country. W'ood mentions three jK>sitions on tho 
l’enjii, in Wnkh&n, where there were ruins of the pre-Islamie 
times—at Kiln’ Znnguebar, Kakuh, and Sumri, in tho neigh¬ 
bourhood of Kundiit; - and it is |>ussiblu that this last-named 
mound may mark the 6ite of the ancient temple of Buddha, 
with suspended and self-turning dome, which Hiuen-Tsang 
describes at Hoen-to-to, the capital of She-ki-ni, or Shignan.t 
Another very carious region, which seems to abouud in anti¬ 
quities, but of which wo know very little from actual observa¬ 
tion, is the country along the great bend of the Oxus from 
the ruby mines to the junction of the Badakhshan River. 
This district was named 1'a-mo-si-tie-ti by the Chinese, a nnmo 
which long survived in the Terinistat of the Arabs, one of the 
chief towns of Khutl, and it was said to contain ton convents.* 


p. 222. In tbe Chine*? astronomical tables of the lost century, TiM-l;nnjlidii is 
uanuM Kurrhu by the Jesuit fathers, probably out of deference to historical tradi¬ 
tion (for I cannot believe that such a title was then in current use); and Sirihtl, 
iu the tame table, would teem to be a lake to tbe north-east of that city, the 
locality agreeing very well with the indication of Minca llvder, but being utterly 
irreconcilable with the position of the Sir-i-kul, or Lake Victoria of Wood, which 
was 100 miles further west. Sre MichcU’s * Central Asia,’ p. 522. It may alto 
be noticed that in three different passages where Mir I net Ollch, in ISIS, refers 
to the district of Titrh-kuryhtlu, he uses the name of Srrkul, or Sir-i-kul, though at 
the same time he puxxles us sadly by placing this district of Sir-i-kol at the 
distance of only three or four days’ journey from the head of the Terek Pass 
(* Jouni. K. Asiat. Soc.,’ vol. yii. pp. 207, 2OT, and 322). The name of Sarik-kiil 
(or Sir-i-kcT) has never applied, 1 believe, at nnv time, ancient or modern, to 
Wood's lake. The left-hand valley leading up to I’anitr from Wakhan was called 
the ■' Dtrrh-i SaHMaU,’ because it was tbe high road to Snrik-kul or Tilth- 
kurrjluin, and not because it led to the lake. M ood’s error, however, has now 
become almost classical, 

• Wood’s • Oxus,’ p. 333. Tile Zanguebar of Wood is named Xmty both in 
Md. Amin’s route (’Davies’ Report,’ Appendix, p. ccclxvii.), and in liayward’s 
■Route, viii.. No. 14. I know nothing of Kakah, or Sumri, or Kdndut. ns they 
arc not mentioned iu the routes either of Md. Amin or of Abdul Mejfd, who 
lioth passed up the valley of tbe Pcnja. The name of Langar-KtsA, which Wood 
applies to the station near tbe junction of the two upper arms of the Oxus, and 
where the road to the eastward bifurcates (Langar- I'ukkdn in Abdul Mejill’s 
route, and Langar-j£n uj in Md. Amin's), recalls to mind the mount KM, of tbe 
tlundchesh, from whence there were two roads conducting to Kang-iliz (or 
Turkestan). The passage is very corrupt (‘Zend Avcsta,’ toinc ii. p. :M>7), but 
KM would seem to be connected both with Bourn, or Pamir, and with Sejtia, 
or the Tsung-ling Mountains. 

t ‘ Aic dc Iliuca-Teang,’ p. 270. The modern Shignan is lower down the river 
than v akhrfu, in which district Kdndut is situated; but Vakliin docs not appear 
at all la the Chinese accounts, and we must suppose, therefore, that the interval 
between Hodakhsbiin and Pamir was filled up in ancient times with Shckini 
to the north of the Oxus. ami Tamositeiti to the tooth. 

, I hero it no name in the Arabic geography of these regions that has been 
cl'j II i SrK ! ,flan Trrmiriut. It is only in the earliest writer we have, Ibn 
Khordadbeb, that the r has been preserved. In all the other*, Isiakhri, Iba 
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There nre also in the vicinity the ruins of at least two extensive 
cities, which date from Buddhistic times, one of which, to the 
westward, is named Barbarrah by Wood, but Kafir Derra by 
Gardiner, who visited the site from Kharlukh, on the Kokcha ; 
while the other, on the eastern side of the district, is described, 
in great detail, by Gardiner under the name of Sholi; the true 
form of the name, as it is pronounced at present in the country, 
being Sheva.* * * * § Near the former mins, Gardiner also observed the 
remains of a colossal horse in pitchstone, which ngrees singularly 
well with the Chinese account of the magical horse, who dwelt 
in a cave on Mount Pho-li, south of the Oxus, but to the north 
of the capital of Tokliaristan.t Probably all the ancient mounds 
in this part of the country, at Kurghan-tepjieh and Kurreli- 
teppeh, on the right bank of the Oxus, ns well as at Turgi 
Teppeh and Shirwan,{ on the left bank, would be found, if they 
were excavated, to contain Buddhist relics; and then? must be 
also many sculptured caverns of the same sect, like those de¬ 
scribed by Ganliner at Shoh and Abba Gcth, and by Mo orcroft 
at Tukht-i-Rustum and Hazarsoom, on the river of K hulm.§ 1 


Hauknl, Jyhdni, Binim, Edrtsi. oven in the accurate tbn Dusteh, the r has boon 
corrupted to L and the usual form of the name is Talmittat, or TnmalUtal. 
I have over)-whore restored the form after the Chinese orthography. The town 
known to the Arahs under this name was only one stage from the famous stone 
bridge on the Yakhihiib, or Surkhub river, and may be the same as the modern 
KnlAb ; but in the time of Hiocn-Tsang the district must hare extended much 
further to the eastward, being, in fact, coutenninons with Pamir. (‘ Vie de Hiucn- 
Tsang,' p. 270.) 

* Wood's • Oxus,' p. 395, and Gardiner's * Mem.’ in the * Bong. Asiat. Joum.* 
fur 1853, pp. 289, 291. Gardiner is confused as usual, but Kboolook, 37 miles 
north-east of Kundux, can onlv be the Koorloogh properly called Kharlokk or 
Qarluk, from the well-known Turkish tribe) of Abdul Mejid, where he crossed 
the Kokcha. Gardiner's account of Sboh is certainly very curious, and must 
hare some foundation in fact. The riser Shews is laid do»n in Wood’s map as 
joining the Oxus below Shignin. ar.d Pundit Munphnol reports flat at present 
the Shesa Valley, from whence the reigning Mirs of Uadokhshiin have drawn 
their origin, is the must fertile district in the province. 

t Gardiner’s * Mem.,’ p. 290; and ‘Nouv. Mel. Asia!.,’ tome i. p. 245. 

j Kurebsn Teppeh. on the right hank of the Oxus, near the junction of the 
SuMidb.u unnoticed by Wood, who passed along the opposite bauk of the river, 
but is laid down iu most of the maps, and is very frequently mentioned hy 
Gardiner, though the orthography of the name is sadly bungled in his printed 
‘ Memoir.* It probably marks the site of llalanrd or ’AAixoSpa. 1 only know 
of Kurreli Teppeh. which may be the old Kovddian, from the route of the Bokhara 
force, in it* recent invasion of Kodakhshan, the troops, after the capture of Deb-i- 
now, having first debouched on the Oxus at Kurrvh I’eppeh. and then marched on 
to Kurshiin Teppeh. Wood applies the name of Turgi Teppeh to a large plain 
ou the left bank of the river, but the title must be derived from some particular 
mound, which in all probability marks the site of one of the old capitals. Shirwiui 
seems to have faced the old Sakuenii of Timur’s wars, and to have covered one 
of the principal passages of the river. 

§ Gardiner’s ’Mem.,’ lot eit., and Moorcroft’s * Travels,’ vol. ii. It is 
much to be regretted that the antiquities described (pp. 402 and 410) by Moorcroft 
haw not been since more accurately examined. Gardiner also describes some 
most extraordinary ruins and caves in the Deh-Kundi country, near the source of 
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should exjioct, ntrain, important results from explorations on 
the site of Termid, and Lot ween that city and Balkh; for at 
Termid, tlie massive masonry of whose walls (dong the banks of 
the river was noticed by the Arab geographers,* there were 
several convents, with stupas and miraculous images of Buddha; 
while at i’o-li and Ti-wei, between the river and Balkh, there 
were other two stupas, covering relics which dated from tho 
time of Buddha himself.t Tho ruins, however, of the city of 
Balkh itsell should be tho great treasure-house of Buddhist 
antiquities.^ Here there wus the famous convent, built, as 
Hiuen-Tsang says, by the first king of the country, and con¬ 
taining both an image of I'i-sha-men (Yaisrav ana, “ the God of 
"Wealth ), and a statue of Buddhu, of extraordinary richness, 
besides numerous relics of the utmost rarity. Attached to the 
convent also wus a stupa 200 feet in height, covered with a 
roost brilliant casing, and a vihdra of peculiar sanctity, which 
contained some hundreds of monumental pillars of the saints. 
It is probable that the Mnhommednns, in describing the fnmous 
Buddhist idol-temple ot Balkh, classed all these buildings to- 
gether.§ At any rate, the name of Xau-hehur, by which 

the rivrr of Italkh. He nils the place Moh-zarktuila, or “ the buried wealth 
of Moh"(?.), and his account savours strongly of the marvellous; but that there 
most be some truth io it, I infer from a very similar notice which was published 
by Wilfbrd in 1799, on the authority of a traveller who had risited the apot. 
Wilford gives the place tho name of Mohi, like Gardiner, and says it ia on the 
road between Hamiydn and Balkh. Compare * Aiiat. Res.,’ rol. vi. p 464 , with 
‘Journ. Aaiat. Soc. of Bengal' for 1843, p. 383. Could Gardiner have copied 
from Wilford ? 

• Jalien's ‘Si-yu-ki,’ tome i. p. 25; 'Journ. Asiatiqac,’ Cth ser., tome v 
p. 270; *Edrfsl,' tome i. p. 273; Yscut in rore, Ac. The names of Termid and* 
Termistat are probably derived from the tribe of Term! (Ta-nii In Chinese \ 
who dwelt in the neighbouring mountains to the south. 

t Compare ‘Vie de Hiuen-Tsang,’ p. 65, with ‘Si-yn-ki,’ tome i. p. 32. 

I have not been able to identify either of these sites. 

t The name of Balkh is usually represented in Chinese by the form of 
Fofo-io (‘Vie de Hiuen-Tsang.’ p. 65 Kjq.\ but in the 'Si-yu-ki ’ we have the 
various readings of Po-Ao and ro-to. Now there is no reason whatever for the 
lapse of the I in the Chinese name of Balkh, and 1 am inclined, therefore, 
to think that Fo-ko really represents a different form of the name, especially as 

Bir&ni in the Cumin gives the reading of ^SLi. Haiti, as the ancient title of 

which ia in all probability corrupted from the original orthography 
of Bukndi, os it appears in the * Vendidsd.' 

5 Foe the Buddhist account of Balkh, compare ' Si-yn-ki,’ tome i. p. 29 too., 
with * Vie de Hiuen-Tsang,’ p. 64 * 77 . The best Arabic accounts of the 
? nc '5. nt clt T> end especially of the famous temple of Aou-ieArfr, are to be found 
in room' (MS.), in Mssiidi (French translation, tome iv. p. * 8 ), and especially 
m tactit m roee. A portion of Yacdt's notice is given in ‘Diet. G 6 o.-Hist. de 
Ferae, par M. Barbier de Meynard, p. 571. but the whole article would be weU 
W< ti ^ ans ^ J * , j n F- Mobs. Pauthier, in his 'Marco Polo, p. 108 * 77 ., hat 
collected together a good many notice* of Balkh and the Nan-behAr, both from 
Arable authors and from modern travellers, but he has not recognised, nor indeed 
las any one, 1 believe, up to the present time recognised, the true etymology of 
the Utter name. 
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the temple wits known, is nothing: more than a Persian rendering 
of the Sanscrit WT fw?Trr. Xava-vihcira, “the New Convent,” 
or Xa-po-seng-Jctalan, which is the name given to it by Hiuen- 
Tsang ;* while the high pinnacle, from which a silken pennon 
floated of 100 cubits in length, can only refer to the adjoining 
stupa; and in the Chinese account it is the third building, the 
rendezvous of foreign scholars, which is alono called a vihira .t 
I nttach no great credit to Genernl Fcrrier’s assertion that he 
found bricks stamped with cuneiform legends among the ruins 
of Rulkh. The Achaemenian Persians, as far as we know, never 
used such bricks, and it seems in the highest degree impro- 
bablo that the Scythians of Elymais and the Persian Gulf—the 
only other people to whom such inscriptions could have lie- 
longed—should have penetrated so far to tho eastward; the 
more especially us there is no single inscribed monument in 
the intervening space of 1500 miles to connect the early civili¬ 
sation of Western Persia with that of the Oxus4 It may be 

• The meaning and etymology of the Chinese Seng-kia-lan, ha* been much 
disputed. The view* of kemuant and llournoof may lie seen in • Foe-kooe-ki,’ 
p. 19, note S. Wilson hazarded the conjecture that Kia-lan, which is often used 
alone, was ortbogrophically equivalent to YiJuira I'Journ. Koyal Asiat. Soe.,' 
vol. ▼. p. Ill), but this view has not been sustained. It has been decided, 
indeed, by Julien, that the true Sanscrit original is Sangk-iirdma, or “the garden 
of the priests,” and Mr. Ileal gives the following detailed explanation:— 
"The Sangh-drdmd include* the Yihtira , or chapel, the various apartments of the 
priests, and the surrounding grounds,—what we should rail a college.”—' Buddhist 
Travel*,' p. 9, note 9. Practically, however, the word replaces the Sanscrit 
IVAdrci. whenever the two forms can be compared. 

t It is particularly worthy of remark that the distinguishing feature of the 
Xau-brhdr, according to the Arabic authors, was the enormous length of these 
long pennons of silk which floated from the summit of the temple, and one of 
which, on the occasion of a sudden squall, was carried by the wind to Termid. 
SO mile* off, while the very same characteristic is indicated in the epithet of 
•mttini draftktim, or "the lofty bannered," which is attached to the name of 
Itakhtlim in the original legend of the creation* of Ornuud in the * Vendidad.* 
S<e ‘ Zend A vesta,’ tome i. Part II. p. 206; Brockbaus’s * Vendidad,' p, 60, 
and Bonrnoufa * Yafna, Not. et Eclair.' p. cx. Are we to suppow then that the 
* Vendidad * U no older than “ the first king of this country," who, according to 
Hinen-Tsang. built the Xau-lehar, nr did the Buddhists continue the long 
floating pennons on their temple, which had belonged to the original Zoroastrinn 
edifice ? 

t I observe from a note to p. 110 of Pauthicr's ‘ Marco Polo,' that on some former 
occasion I have been sanguine enough to admit the genuineness of Mods. Ferrier'a 
asserted discovery, and have sought to assign the inscriptions in question to the 
Kutlu in. (I see that Pauthier quoted from a note to Fcrricr's • Travels,' p. 20*.) 
How I could have been ao rash, however, I can hardly understand, as both 
Moorcroft and Burncs distinctly state that no remains of antiquity at all are at 
present visible at Balkh. With regard to the A’usAun, it is certain that that 
tribe when at the head of the Yue-eki Pentarchy, in the 2nd century B.C., 
did Isold Balkh, and the name of Ruth was in consequence for a long time* after¬ 
wards attached to the city, (compare the statement to this effect in • Yacht,' 
•a roc* Jtktnderitk, with the well-known passages in Mote* of Chorene's 
‘Geography,’) but it is to the last degree improoable that the Central Asian 
A'luArfis of the 2nd century u.c. can have been in any way connected with the 
Etyinwans of the Persian Gulf, who flourished six centuries earlier. 
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assumed, I think, that Bnkhdi, joined in the * Vendidad ’ with 
Stighd and Merv, must certainly represent Bakhtar or Balkh,* 
and that there is thus evidence of its having l>een one of the 
earliest Zoroastrian settlements; but if Hiuen-Tsang he right 
in ascribing a siupa, a short distance xvest of the city, to the 

• time of Kasvapa, Mngism must have yielded to Buddhism in 
the valley of the Oxus at a very early period: t and there 
can be no truth whatever in tho popular tale of the Court of 
Oushtasp and the successful preaching of Zoroaster, at Balkh. 
The * Bundehesh ’ itself, indeed, has preserved a legend which is 
fatal to the theory of a dominant Mngism in Bactria at this 
period; for, in the description of Vadkeish, or Badgheis—a 
district to the south-west of Balkh—there is a noth* of 
Bakiser, “of the poplars,” where Afrasiab of Tnr.’m founded a 

# strong and flourishing settlement, making it a rampart (against 
tho spread of Zoroastrianism). Now, Bakiser (or Baghithur, as 
it is nunied by tho Arab geographers) is a well-known small 
town of Badgheis, west of the Murghab. The name is remark¬ 
able, from being formed of Bagh, “god,” and Eshicar, the 
ordinary title of Siva,$ whose worship we kp<pv from other 
sources to have been connected with Baotriun Buddhism ;§ and 

t r the tradition, therefore, in all probability, points to the esta- 

-- 

• It is true that Bournouf (‘ Ya<;na. Not. et Eclair.' p. ex.) prefers to identify 
Bokhdi with Badgheis, and that Klianikoff Ethnog. de la Perse,' p. 37) approves 
of this explanation; bat there is really nothing to recommend it, either geo¬ 
graphically or etymologically. The statement of Bt'runi that Balkh was anciently 

called whether that form be read Bald or Haitii, would seem to settle 

the question. 

f Kasvapa, as the predecessor of Sakya Muni, must date at least from the 
3th or 9th centurv B c., aud it is quite possible that Buddhism prevailed in 
the valley of the Oxus from that early period ; I think, indeed, we may gather 
from Persian tradition that Buddhism must have been the faith of the kings 
of Balkh up to the time of Darius Ilystaspes, when a religious reformer (the 
so-called Zoroaster) first introduced the fire worship; for it is expressly said that 
Loborwp, the father of Uasbtasn, withdrew at a late period of his life into 
ascetic retirement in the .Vmi-Mmr, which was certainly, from its foundation, 
a Buddhist temple and convent. 

J See * Zend Avesta,* tome ii. p. 366, for this very curious notice of Baklter, 
No European that I am aware of has explored this district between the Murghab 
and the Heri-rud, except along the high roads to the north of Herat, and we are 
without the means, therefore, of knowing whether any traces of the Turanian 
(or Buddhist) settlement, “a place like Hnm, a city of triumph and delights," are 
yet to be seen. According to the geographers, the place was named indifferently 
Ilatjh and Ilnghithtir Yaciit’ in c oet . just as in Sanscrit Ilhctij and Enear are 
used indifferently as nanu-s for Siva, the compound Ilhayt'einim being further 
a kindred title with Bomrinmra, ItamSetexim, he. The Puninas also contain 
a tradition that Estraru dwelt in Ketumiila, which was the valley of the Oxus and 
the neighbouring mountains, i Nee ' Asiat. lies.,’ vol. viii. p. 359.) 

$ I refer especially to the emblem of Siva, the famous hill of Nandi, which is 

W found on the coins of Kadphites. and of several other of the Indo-Scythic kings of 
-a Bactria, who were unquestionably Buddhists. 
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blishment of tho furthest Buddhist settlement to the westward, 
the entire region to the east of this {joint being essentially 
• Buddhist up to the period of the Arab conquest." 


XXI .—Notes to accompany the Map of Thihuantin-Suyu, or the 

. Empire of the Thcas-t By Tuelawny Saunders. 

The distribution of the tribes which occupied distiuct parts 
of Peru up to tho time of the Spanish Conquest is described 
with much precision in Mr. Markham's paper, and called for 
corresponding attention in the construction of the accompanying 
map, which lias been preparol expressly to illustrate it. The 
map is, it is believed, the first contribution to tho historical 
cartography of the Peruvian Andes. It covers the entire 
period of the Yncarian Empire, from its rise in pro-historic 
times, to its sudden fall under the Spaniards; ana traces its 
aggrandisement step by step. It is impossible to follow a 
narrative of conquest, or to study tho distribution of nations 
and tribes, without desiring to understand the aspects of the 
country- under review, and to have those aspects placed beforo 
the eye in a graphic mnp. 

Tho Peruvian Government has been foremost in excellent 
intentions to supply such a w ant in the cose of Peru. An elaborate 
geography and a handsome folio atlas were published in 1863, 
at the expense of that State, by the learned brothers Mateo 
and Mariano-Felipe Pax Soldan. Both works are merely com¬ 
pilations, or little more, and unfortunately render manifest 
the inadequate character of the materials existing for such 
purposes. The author, indeed, fairly avows in his Preface the 
defective basis of his labours, and proclaims his want of those 
systematic investigations without which geographical sciem o 
cannot be satisfied. In this want Peru indeed is only on a par 
with the rest of South America; and geographers for the pre¬ 
sent must be content to contemplate, as in u dream, the time 


• The Barmecide Buddhists of Balkh intermarried with the kings of Saghinisin, 
and when Kotaibeh, who was sent by Hejjdj to reduce KhorasM.n, crossed the 
Oxtu, he found the king of Saghtiouin confederated with the kings of Ahrun 
i Arheng of Timur, and Olini of Chinese) and Shuuuht against him. Another allv 
also is mentioned by Beladhori, the king of Kifidn (or ** Kipin"?). See Gocie 1 * 
Beladhori. Ps. 417 and 419. J 

f ViiU Mr. C. R- Markham"* paper. “ On the Geographical Positions of tho 
Tribes which formed the Empire of the Yncas” (• Journal R. G. S.,’ toI. xli p 
981), which this map, compiled by Mr. Trelawny Saunders, is intended to 
illustrate. 
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when the various governments, imperial ami republican, of that 
magnificent continent, will unite in promoting a general system 
of triangulation und survey. 

_ Beyond the present Republic of Peru, the empire of the 
Yncas extended on the south iuto Bolivia. Chili, und the Ar¬ 
gentine Republic; and on the north it included Qnitu. now 
Ecuador. The present map embraces Bolivia as fur ns Potnsi. 
and the southern limits of the basin of Lake Titicaca. For 
this portion it is partly indebted to the Government Mnp of 
Bolivia, drawn by I.ieutenant-Colonel .Tuan Ondnrza, Comman¬ 
dant Mujiu, and Major Camacho in 1859. It is only fair to 
add that this work is at least as much amenable to criticism .os 
the Atlas of Peru. 

^ In penning the foregoing remarks on the leading maps of 
Peru and Bolivia, it is not forgotten that the coast-line was 
surveyed for the Admiralty by Captain, ufterwards Admiral, 
Fitz-Itoy. But that grand work is too limited, with reference 
to the area of the country at large, to modify the general con¬ 
clusion. It will do no injustice to the scientific labours of 
Pent land, Smyth, Raimondi, and others, to regard them in a 
similar light. 

. studying Paz Soldnn s Atlas, with a view to the construc¬ 
tion of the present map, it Is-came obvious that the atlas 
required various corrections. Thus it was necessary to amend 
the maps of Puno and Cuzco, according to the notes and obser¬ 
vations on the Eastern Cordillera, of Mr. Marklmm, Don J. G. 
> jstrom and Don Antonio Raimondi. Of equal importance are 
Raimondi s observations on that part of the Moslem Cordillera, 
between Mantaro and Apurimae, defining the altitudes of tho 
summits, and also of the confluence of the two rivers. The 
Puchite* IT i° . Y' r . '•fthemun between Huanuco and the 
section of the T. l f I cker ® expedition, supplied another 

obirvarions Conhlk ‘r a [ ,"“<*• together with Raimondi’s 

t a roruu , rkubl0 recession of the Cordillera 

nt I i nt8 ' . f Km * nt observations on the Huallaga an<l 

have al *> served to give addi- 
of the Andes!° n ° ' * U ^ < ‘ lneat ‘ on of ,bw K roat eastern slope 

th^iSTJl!? ,ukta of ^e form of the map to exhibit 
recent exnlomti nO* Tk* tY* - t l0 ^“des, in accordance with 
delinii i 1 ? ’ lho Ik?n ' and Madro de Dios have been 
l ed *° «® Braziliun drawing, kindly communi- 

mounUn^ h t^ h o ; r t t ,a, *" re in 

to acquire^muc^nfo^arion V milvra X- hl ' Te him 

equalled survey* of Mr ChJuH thu obs ? uro region. The un- 
J oi air. Lbandless on the Aqniry, Purus, and 
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Jurua have boon introduced, together with the tributaries of 
those rivers not included in his surveys, but derived from the 
Brazilian drawing before mentioned. The Javan is according to 
ttie recent 1 eruvian and Brazilian survey of that river The 
Ucayali is derived from a drawing liberally communicated by 
Lieutenant Salaverry, of the Peruvian navy. It is said to 
represent the survey of the Ucayali made by Admiral Tucker 
for the 1 eruvian Government, and corresponds with observations 
reported to have been made on that river by Tucker’s expedition, 
the drawing is in an antiquated style, and invites confirmation, 
the 1 eruvian Government docs not appear to linve published 
tho results of its explorations on the great affluents of the 
Amazons, in which all geographers must take a very great 
interest J ° 

One of the objects of the present map has been to delineate 
the Peruvian Andes in a graphic manner, consistently with tho 
best authorities relating to the bases, summits, slopes* plateaus, 
and other prominent features of the mountains. At the same 
time, the social purpose of the map—the distribution of the 
ancient tribes—has had to be kept in view, to the exclusion of 
names and details which were not required by that speciality. 

Tho Eastern Cordillera in Bolivia is delineated from Ondarza, 
amended by Pcntland, Bey, and the Brazilian map. In Peru 
it is drawn from Mr. Markham's notes and observations between 
Caravaya and the lono. Tho contorted passage of the Uru- 
biunba across the Cordillera is from Paul Marcoy. The great 
indent in the range is duo to Baimondi’s series of observations 
for altitude down to the continence of the Apurimac and 
Mantaro; and to Wertheman’s series of altitudes from Huanuco 
down to the port of Mayro on the Pachitea. 

The great elevation of Lake Titicaca was observed by 3rr. 
Pcntland, in tho remarkable series extending across the Andes 
from the coast to the summits of the Eastern Cordillera. Mr. 
Pcntland ulso marked the separation of the summits sloping 
down to the western shores of Lake Titicaca, from those belong¬ 
ing to the Pacific slope; and he determined the width of the 
highly-elevated plateau between them. These observations 
were subsequently confirmed and extended by 31r. .Markham, 
and the plateau was more recently beautifully delineated by Paz* 
Soldan, where it passes through the Department of 3Ioqu’egua, 
from observations made by him during a residence of four 
years in that part Further north, it lias been the invariable 
practice to treat the water parting as the culminating summit of 
the Pacific slope. But snowy peaks like 3Iisti (20,000 feet), at 
the foot of which Arequipa is situated, Coropuna and others, 
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forbid socli a conclusion. The whole of the Western Cordillera 
will, it is believed, be found to correspond with the Moqueguan 
part, in the separation of the summits of the Pacific slope, from 
the summits of the interior slopes descending to the Marnfion, 
the Pampas, and the Apurimac rivers. 

It is not alone the summits of the Western Cordillera that 
require definition, its hose towards the Pacific is equally un¬ 
certain. Mr. Markham found Xasca and lea at tho foot of the 
mountains; while the Atlas of Peru omits the hills altogether 
in the map of the department containing those towns, indeed 
no regularity or system has been observed in the hill-drawing of 
the different sheets of this atlas. 

At the present moment the delineation of these magnificent 
peaks, ranges, and plateaus, owes very little to that careful study 
on the ground which alone satisfies tno claims of geography. It 
is to be hoped tliat the Andes may soon become a field of obser¬ 
vation for a corps of surveyors trained in such an alpine school 
as that of the Swiss survey. 
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Abaairi fishing-station, 95, 343; Hirer, 
SHk 

“ Abban* " or protectors, G9. 

Ablctt, Mr., 48. 

Aba Kdian I J-Itiruni, 491. 

A bats, 134. 

Acatoorar rivulet, SS2. 

Allows halting-place. 71. 

Agua, Volnui <le, 357. 

Amo boy, intelligence manifested by,99. 
Aikliun Town, 113, 179. 

A inos, canoes, dwellings, physical up- 
pcaninco nnd manners of, SO; form 
of salutation, 103; subjection of, 34(5; 
tribe, 385. 

Akntsuka, 425. 

'Akibat cl Hnmru, 413. 

Mindo, the, 77,82, S3. 

Akis Hoy, 78. 

Akishi Bay, 345; climate of, 347. 
Akrihti Tell, 53; villages, multiplicity 
of, 53 note. 

A1 basin, 102. 

Albinos, 238. 

Aleurite* triloba, candle-nut tree, 230. 
All Maliknn, 371. 

Allndand Town, 182, 192. 

Alliola'Village, 70. 

Alor, 407 and not*. 

“ Alsadninu* Mon»” of Ptolemy. 52. 
Amnn-i-mulk, Chief, 184, 185, 180. 
Amatonga, agricultund produce of the, 
32; tribe, 35 and note. 

Anibayn, kraal of, 18. 

Ambrym volcano, 234. 

Arnori river-system of, 102, 179. 

Andes, Peruvian, 515. 

Aniva Bay, 374. 375. 381. 381. 386. 
Anti-Libnnus. Notes of a Kecommls- 
sance of, by Cert. It. F. Burton and 
C. F. Tyrwhitt broke, 408 rf teq. 

A each it hypoearnogra, 33. 

Architecture, Hnuranic, .i3; Japanese, 
79. 

Tu'.Mtiver, doubts as to its being 
c Ox us, 501. 


Ariina-kaw-n, 420. 

Arrowsmith, errors of. in Map of Central 
Adi, 487 note; 488 note. 

Aryan Paradise, 489; four rivers of the, 
490; race, primitive traditions of, 
489. 

Ar/. el Mu'allakrdt, 411. 

’Asiivat cl IU’i or “Shepherd’s Staff” 
423. 

Ashreth Village, 183, 191. 

Asm*I el Ward Village, 109, 421; Plain, 
415. 

Attrolabe, surveying ship, 226. 

Amu Hirer, 292. 

Atehi Shibots, fishing-rtation. 85. 

Atitinn Lake, 301. 

Atzis, bark-cloth, 81. 

Aurora Island, 221. 

Australia. South-Westorn, A count of 
Ex|Htlition to explore, by Alexander 
Forrest, 388 tl *e<\. 

'Ayn cl Dumb, Wady, 413. 

’Ayn el Za'urtir, Wady. 413. 

’Ayn IJaur, 410. 


It ialbak, 409; valley, 409. 

Bab, tlic, communism of, 203. 
Bmlaluhin and the Coautries around 
it, Pandit ManphuTs lte(>ort on, 440, 
ft teg. 

Badahar, the, 195. 

Itabr-Gazelle, 314. 

Baikal, Lake, 378. 

Baincw, Mr., 1. 

Bai-rozi, marsh rice, 155. 
liakai fishing-station, 107. 

Baker, Sir Samuel. 257. 290. 294. 
Baklitagan Lake, 202. 

Balkh, city of, 510; idol-temple, 510, 
511 note. 

Bamlai Fort anil Village. 193. 

Bangur land, term explained, 390 and 
note. 

B.in-kiau Village. 174. 

Ban-bi-incn Hamlet. 154. 

Baobab, enormous, 18. 
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ltar» Sin, 75). 

I la ra<la or Hirer of I>aiuaacin>, 410. 

Barbar rah, ruins of, 509. 

Bari people, 261. 

Borkfiu-trhin, 177. 

Bannevidc Buddhists, Uie, 513 »otr. 
Barn*. Mr. J. W., Nob * on tho Phy- 
M'cai Geography of the Ithawulporc 
State, 390 rt Hq, 

Baromapulnna ix-oplc, 10. 

IMnih, Wady, 415. 

IktrmB, the, 22.5. 

Bar/a It, tt’iilr, 425. 

Baseri, Capt J. P, Account of the 
Island of Minienv, 363 ,t 
llfuus«, tower of, the taran of Ptoh mr, 
SI. 

lUjlcr, Mr., 407. 

Beni, Mr, 511 nolr, 

Bodawin tritm, 49. 

Ilodr Bey, 50. 

Btdehor, Copt., 227. 

Belooch robbers, 207. 

It tube, name uppliul to tlic Limpopo, 

22 . 

Beni River, 514. 

Bond Ghoasun, or Gassanides, 50. 
Bbammecro, 206. 

Bbnwulparc State, Note* on the Phy- 
rical Geography of, by Mr. J. Yv. 
Bam*. 390 it itq. 

Bitar tribe, 177. 

*• Biltonguc,” 12. 

Binten Islet, 118 . 

“ Bin to," Japanese middav meal. 85. 
Bir el KbasLaUih, 416, '421; Wndr 

414. 

— Salirij. Wady, 414, 415. 

— cl Watbil, Wady, 414. 

Birkat cl Muddannamh, 412. 

Biahni Village, 204. 

Bitszkai tkdiing-atatinn, 86 . 

Biyani, Wady cl, 421. 

Blagov ectcbeuak, 144. 

Blnkuton, Cnpt. T., Journey in YcXo. 

77 tl no. 

Blanche , tbc, 230. 

Blcncklejr, Mr„ 230. 

Bligh, Cant., 223. 

BTudan Village, 410; VaUey, 410; 

Block, 411. 

Bljth, Mr.. 315, 318. 

Boc™ of the Zoatpansbcrg. 16, 19. 
Bogdo-klums, 157. 

Boi andghuUi, Cbint* sag.*, 147. 
Wolor River, ficUtiuui, 48N. 

Bor KftlU pUU'Ati, 74 . 

B^lo. Fmocuco Maria, 28 00 ^ 3 , 

Bougainvilla. 215.221. 

Bounty, mutiny of tb r , 223. 


Boumouf. 489, 493 note, 497 note, 498 
note, 501 note, 511. 

*• Brik Town, Burak, or the Cisterns. 
51. 

Brine, Capt. Lindeaay, on the “ Ruined 
Citie* " of Central Anuria, 354 W itq. 

Brisbane, cotton plantation of, 229. 

IlritUJ, the, 431. 

Broughton, 373. 

Brux Village, 191. 

Ilcibge River, 20. 

Buddha. Bandnl-wood idol of, 156. 

Bundamir River, 202. 

Bander Mnraynh, Capt. S. B. Mi lea 
on the Neighbourhood of, 61 et 

Itnrebnll, Mr, 30 . 

Barvleh m-rnans, 173. 

Bate! Hom&l country, 75. 

Burges. Mr., 389. 

Burn tribe, 69. 

Burton, Capt R. F„ Exploration of the 
Tuliil el Safa and tbo Urn in Niniu 
Cave, 49 «t $eq. 

— -, Note* of a Recon- 

naiasauce of tho Anti-I.ibanus, 408 
ft ey. 

Ilurwa stronghold, 182. 

Bushart, Mariin, 226. 

Butler. Capt, 225. 

Itutrah, Wady, 414. 

Buyiuuunas, Cape, 113. 

Byron Bay, 212; Cape. 220; Harbour, 


Camacho, Major, 514. 

Camel, home of the, 406. 

Condone*, tribe of, 356, 363. 

Caftetc, MnopiU of, 214. 

I'anHabii Iwlieti, 5 . 

Cannonore, ltajuh of, 372. 

< 'aralyaine, :t89. 

Carrera, President, 358. 

Carteret, Capt, 215, 220, 234. 211. 

Casa del Gobemodor, 368. 

Cootor-oil plant. 5. 

Camarina rquittii/ulia , iron wood, 235. 
Catberwood, Mr, 355. 

Cedar Block, 52, 419: Valiev,410,412. 
Central Africa, Note* on SVakcfidd's 
Routes in, 280 d sea.; origin of wars 
in, 215. ^ 0 

Chnrh, Itajah of Sind-, 408. 

Chaksu River, error as to name. 495 
Chnllmgtr, the, 231. 

Cliandless, Mr, 514. 

Change, 267. 

Chang-pd-ehan Mountain*, 160. 166; 

singular Like in the, 164. 

Uiang-sin-ti. u Village, 154. 
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Chenab River, 397. 398. 400. 
Ciieng-hian-lnu-ych, worship of the 
imago of, 172. 

Chen-tszi-ch<t> Village, 148. 

Chary Island, 242. 

Chicnyam Island, 218. 242. 
Chikatomusbi, <1.sorted station, 100. 
Chirms, the, 498. 

Ching-ho, or Ching-lung-po, River, 147. 
Chitral, 184. 188, 195; position of, UK). 
Chuan-Kei ferry, 168. 

Chonab ltivcr, 401, 402. 

Chung-hau-s», 151. 

Chung-hu Village, 158. 

Church, Colonel, 514. 

Churcbi, the, 161, 163; dynasty. 164. 
Chuskiu Islet, 100. 

Coal in Saglmlin, 374, 379. 382: Yean, 
344, 345. 

Coir, molo of preparing, 371. 

Collett, Mr., 393 note. 

Colombo strnrn- r, wreck of, 371. 

Ccaibu, seaweed, 82 . 

Cunviel village af Fernando Xoronlm, 
432 tl ten. 

Cook. Copt, 215, 221, 222, 223. 231, 
239, 241. 

Cooley, Mr., 30. 

•• Copra,- 33. 

Cordilleras, range of the, 356. 

“ Corduroy " rooda, 85. 

Coreans, the, 161; dynasty of, 158, 
161. 

Coropuna. 515. 

Corraca, curious superstition as to, in 
Manchuria, 157. 

Cotton plantation at Brisbane, 229; 

wild, 28, 25. 

Crilloo. Cape. 375. 

CnrcodUe* abundant in the Shosha 
River, 12. 

Crofton. Colonel, 392. 

Crmckabunk, Mr. A., 307. 
t’rnttenden. Lieut., 72,74, <5. 

Cullo, Chief, 35. 

Cuneiform inscriptions, 511. 

< •nnninghjam. (ifncnl. 40 4<4. 

Curocoo, the, 229. 

Cntch. Mr. (<■ R.< 412. 


Padpotrns, the, 406. 
ltahurs, the, 175. 

Daigul Village. 187, 1JJ 6 - 
Daikoku Islands, <9, 81, 82. 
Paishoji, 42:*. , . 

“ Pakha” smoking, 10, 22, 3o. 
Pakweh Mountains, 61. 
Damascus Lakes, or swamps, j 0. 
Parts, 233. 

P’Anville, BI-, 373 . 


Dnphnon, the. 73. 

Parab Valley, 204. 

Parbcl Ohazawat,or“ Robber*’ Road,” 
50. 61. 

Dnrkot Village, IS6. 

Parosh Village, 194, 199. 

Pate-palm, climatal type, 405. 

Patzi. date of name. 177; Bntkhans. 
177. 

Dayr Naby Ynmin, 411. 

—— Taht el Karnah ruins 415. 
Pelagoa Bav. insalubrity attributed to, 

Denham. Capt, 227. 

P'Entnvast. aux. Capt.. 224. 

Pcria Numttk suit lake, 292. 

Do Riidlr, M. Orimrd, 408. 410. 
Dillawur Khan, murder of, 185. 

Dillon, CapL. 225. 239, 242. 

Dir Town, 182, 193. 

Dobrolvondd, 375. 

Doni. coal-mines at, 374, 379, 382; 

Port of, 376. 

Popa Main. 48. 

Dom Pass, 189; Ridge, 193. 

Dowson, Prof., 491 note. 

Drake, Mr. C. F. T.. 51, 52 and nole. 

-. Notts of a Reconnaissance of 

the Anti-l.ihanus, 408 el eeq. 

Draws, the. 53. 

Pn Chnilln. 51.; 250. 

Dnan-kia-ling Village, 145. 

D»Jf, missionary ship, 224; island 
group, 224. 232. 

Puladgin, 388. 

Don-tau or “ Watch-towers," 150. 
Itupln'i, corvette, 105. 
purgai Village, 192. 

Puriiz llaurun, Jcbel, 49.51, 52. 
D'Urville, Copt., 226. 239. 242. 

Kbir tribe, 69. 

Krbigo Province, 425. 

Eehiu Province, 427. 

Kdomo liarbonr, 131, 133. 

Ed wan lx, Captain, 224. 

Egmont, or Santa Cruz Island, 220. 
Eh-peh-KhoUn, fortress of, 160. 
Eh-yn-ir Station, 179. 

El Diyilrn Convents, 50. 

El Hkrmiyyah, 55. 

El llarrab. the “hot" or “barnt” 
laml. 54. 

El Kodisha’a, 422. 

EI-Lejsh, error ns to. in [opular geo- 
graphical worka, 59. 

El Naba-h, 56. 

El Zira, 58. 

Elephant bunting, 19 note. 

-River. 72 

Eleuthcrus River, 420. 
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El.-uths, the, ICO. 

Elliott, Sir li.. 4»7. 434 note, 

Elton, Opt. K„ Exploration of tho 
Limpopo River, 1; Rente Journal, 
33; Resume of nclanl Work mi l Dis¬ 
tances, 47; Geographical lira alls of 
the Journey, 48. 

Erromango Island, 222. 

Err-tau-ling Village, 163. 

Erskine, Copt, 227, 228 

Eruptions, submarine, destructive to 
lilf, 233. 

Eil;, the, 230. 

Euphrates Desert. 35. 

“ Evil eye," African belief in. 37; 
dread of. among the Somi], 66. 

Europa Coral Island, 315. 

Eyi Dokuunyn, spring, 74. 

E>I J&l hailing-place, 71. 


Fa-ebii-tan settlement, 138. 

Fsi* Uuksh, Journey of, from Fcsb*- 
wur to Kashgar and Yarkand, 448 
tl sen. 

-Talab Khan, 182. 

Faixabad. 188, l'.<7, 108. 

Fa-keoko-mun I'ass, 157. 

Fall colour* of Northern Yexo, beauty 
of. 107. 

Famine, severe, among tho Sound, 63. 
Fan-chn-ticu Village, 148. 

Fiirih, Wady. 420 
Fat-hah-muu, 1G6. 

Fotli, Wady el, 416, 422; Block, 417. 
Fanita of the Liinpop<s 25. 

Female infidelity, revenge of, by I'ui- 
seila. 21. 

Fernanda Xoronlio, Visit to, by Dr. 

Alexander Uattray, 431 ft ttq. 

Ferox Tngtuk, King of Delhi, 332. 
Fcroza-Khan, 133. 

Ferricr, General, 511. 

Ficas rlmii ca, 32; the “ bolacha " of 
the Portuguese, 32 note. 

* Field ’ newspaper, 54 sole. 

Fife, Colonel, 333. 

Fig-trees of the Limpopo, 13 note. 
Figueroa, 214, 217. 

Fing-jun-hieu Town, 146. 

Fire-temples, 504. 

Fitzroy, Admiral, 514. 

Flora of the Limpopo, 27. 

Fonvst, Alexander, K*p, Expedition 
to explore South-Western Australia. 

dsn H SO], 

For»ter, Mr, 221. 

Forsyth, Mr. Douglas, 433, 448. 

4^ r , , ; w " nuie " 1 of ***• l , y Mr - 

Erogs, nightly concert of, 26. 


Fuego, Volcan do, 357. 
Fimiug-hien Town, 118. 
Furiliets fishing-station, 108. 
Furuhclm, 31.. 386. 


(ialatak Village, 183, 134. 

41 allege, Herman dr, 213, 214; River, 
214. 

Gani, Sultan of, 230. 

Gardiner, Colonel, 485, 505, 507, 503. 
Gau-kiau Village, 152. 

Gazan Khan. 133. 

Gcddie. Dr.. 228, 233. 

Gctitehi Mountains, 163. 

Germnu Barou, fictitious travels uf, 
484 note. 

Gtronimu, the, 215. 

Ghadir.or hollows of stagnant water.55. 
Gliodir Abii Surwiil, “ Hollow of tho 
Father of Breeches," 56. 

Gliadircl Ka’al, 56. 

Ghiyas, marauding Arabs, 50. 

Ghuggur Bivcr, 331. 

Ghur-i-Klinr, wild asses, 201. 

Giliacks, the, 384. 

Gin-setig, 166. 

Girin, delightful approach to, 164; 

origin. 165; chain, 163. 

Girin-ula, or Sungari River, 142, 167, 
168; Valley, 163. 

Gok Village, 207. 

Uokibnru. 113. 

< lold in Manchuria, 166. 

Golovin, captivity of, 373. 

Golownin, Opt., 225. 

< dsn be River, 248. 

Gondokoro, 293, 234 314. 

Gower, 3lr K. 11. M, 122, 123. 

Grucium Bay. 215. 

Gmlrntn, Sir. Cyril, 43. 

Grant, Lieut.-CohmeJ, Snmmary of Ob¬ 
servations made by the Sja-ke and 
Grunt Expcditiou, 1860-63, 243 ft 
teq. 

Gray, Captain, 396. 

Great Will of China, 143.. 

Greek inscriptions, 411. 

** Grosser Luvutrutn * of Dr. Wetzstein, 
52. 

Gnardafui, G»pe, 70. 72. 

Guntemaln, city, 355, 357, 358, 353. 
Gnaytopo Islon I. 218. 

Gujor village, 183, 194. 

Gulbedli tribe, 69. 

Gulii station, 170. 

Garso Village, 62, 70. 

Huho Town, 70. 

Hodmmnut style of building, 61. 
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H«jw cl Mnkattab, or written stone, 

423. 

1 taker. Wady, 02. 

Jlukndadi, 343, 344, 352; climnte of, 
140. 

Hnliiim, the, 417, 418. 

“ Half-way Reef," 2. 

Hull male, the, 420. 

Unloading summit, 138. 

Humu-maski. 113. 

Hamanaka fishing-district, 83; settle* 
ment, 348, 340. 

Hmi-tsuu-ling Village, 152. 

Uadiireo, 72. 

Huasnki, 420. 

Hoi-ynli-Huriis Plain, 400. 
llaeannah, the, 227. 
llavil Jar, Journey of a, through Chitral 
to Faiznbud, 180 rt trq. 

Hawtl, Wady el, 414. 

Hayward, Mr., murder of, 184. 

Heath, Mr.. 230. 

Hck-lung-kiung-chnn, 170. 
llehimn station. 173. 

Herald, surveying ship, 227. 

H< rod, son of Antipov, 50. 

Hcnu stream, 101 ; Village, 101. 
Hieroglyphic* of Central America, 303. 
llikbun. Wady cl, 421. 
liimi, 430. 

Hiudoo-Koosh, glacier of the, 187. 
lling-an Mountains, 142, HO. 
Hippopotami, 10; hunting, 2th 
lliuen-thtung. Uuddhist traveller, 400. 

502,511,512. 

4J llodtliai ’’ gum, 64. 

Jlolctu medtaralut, 5; wihitm, 0. 

! !< nuini fishing-station, 100. 

Horner, 375, 

H»rogai> Kivcr, 121. 
llosio, Wady el, 412. 

Huallaga River, 514. 

Hnandu-llng, •• Hill of Joy." 140. 
lluertn. La, Island, 210, 217. 
Jlu-kin-wo-pu Village. 154. 

Humbeildt, 4SG n ole, 401 note. 

Hunda Town. 70. 

Hung-Kiang-tsz hamlet. 149. 

“ Hunting in the Fly,* - 11. 
liurkam Village, 190. 

Hnun-auding Fans. 179. 

Hwan-ti, or Lan-ye, temple, 103,178, 
179; deity, 107. 

Ibn-el-Fokili, 504. 

Idzumozaki, 420. 

Ijiinnh Tell, 53. 

Illness, rock-wnvcs mid crag islets, 412. 
lligunyun, krsul and ferry of, 28. 
llkiia station, 173. 

Illig, 72. 


Illitd, 102. 

Ima-isurugi, 428. 
tmnnuiehi. 420. 

lin]ierial Russian Geographical Society. 
Expedition to explore Manchuria, 
142. 

Indigo, mode of manufacture of, 403. 
ludus River. 397, 400, 401, 403. 
Inlinmtanc River, 48. 

Inhnmtumbu, 20. 

Injelala or Hout River, 13. 

In-liu Village, 145; -lio River, 143. 
Inscriptions. Greek, 411; Palmyran, 32; 

Sanscrit. 407. 

Ipago River, 13. 

Isabel, Do. a, 215, 210. 

Isarihuto station, 128. 

Iskari, 115; Province, 124; River, 115, 
125; salmon fishery, 313, 314. 

Isabel, coal-mines at, 430. 

Istapa sca|»rt, 337. 

Itchi Mantchjoh race, 172. 
ltmen Ray, 349. 

Itobe stream, 31. 

Itoignwa, 420. 

Iwaui fishing-village. 121, 122, 344; 
coal-mine*, 122, 341. 

Jodtir District, ancient Itnrca. 53. 

Joed or Jumhulhoody, Wady, 71, 72, 

Jafneh Tell, 53. 

Jageer, meaning of, 400 note. 

Jaiijali, Wady, 54. 

Jommalih, Wady, 422. 

JanhutUi Fort mid Village, 193 ; Moun¬ 
tains, 182; Pass, 193. 

Japan, Journal of a Tour In, by Mr. J. 
Troup, 425 rt sen. 

-, Sea of, 98, 107. 

Japanese pack-saddle travelling. 89. 
Javnri River. 514. 

Jehcl N'aby Ihiruli, 415. 

Jcliandor Shah, 197. 

Jelala Village, 191. 

Jen-hwnng-wong, Prince of Kitan, 153; 

son of, Viceroy of Tung-tong-gn, 154. 
Jews, Semitic, memory of their Baby¬ 
lonian habitat, 492. 

“ J irgali ” insect, 04. 

Johnston, Mr. Keith, 280, 282. 

Jonah, the prophet, tradition of, 411. 
Jooma. Momhas trader, 257, 279. 
Josephus, 59, 

Jowari, 371. 

Joan s, President of Mexico, 358. 

Jnhdb, Wiuly, 424. 

Jubl Kookoii Range, 291, 292. 

Julien, Mr, 491 nofe, 5Iei note, 511. 
Jumna River, 392. 394. 

J undid District, 182. 
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JmpiUr, the, 227. 

Jurah. swalinw-hole. 110. 
Juwar ol 'Akkiib, Wady, 413. 


Kabohiu cl Kala'ani, Pruxc chief, .">1. 
Kabr cl Shmir ruin. 414. 

Kabti el. Hah mat, 418, 419. 

Kafur Zatnd, 409. 

Kagu Plain, 428. 

“ Knitago," colonization scheme, !>.V 
Kaiyatioma Valiev, 123; Hay, 124. 
Kai-yuun-hict). 153. 

Kala'nt and Ayn Kasnm, ** Fort ” and 
“Bill of an Oath." GO. 

Knla-bo-t»z Village, 107. 
Kaleh-i-dokhter, ruined fort, 200. 

Kulik Paso, 49!). 

Kaltarkl station, 178. 

Kainaraai, King of I'nyoro, 285. 

*• Komicama,’ Aino ottering*, 91. 
Kampfcr, M., 373. 

Kanaaawa, 428. 

Kanawat, ancient Kenath and ('anatlu, 
52. 


K mh.it Village, 192. 

Kanglii, Emperor, 100, 101. 

Kara, 409. 

— Kablc upland, intense cold of, 

417. 

Karagweh Mountain, 251, 255. 

Kara, Wady el, 409. 

Kanuna Fulls, 288. 

Kan, Osh manure, 83. 

Kasabo Hirer, 126. 

Kaahgarai Village, 183, 191. 
Ksaliiwozaki, 420. 

Kaar el llayr Uiver, 55. 

— — Nimru.l. “ Xiiurod's Palace,” 424. 
Kasyapo, 512 it ml uoU. 

Katibuh, Ibrahim, 424. 

Katonga Bay, 209. 279. 

Kawafune, tidiing canoes, 110. 

Kate I a, 244, 245 

Keengo, trader, 261; fortune-teller, 207. 
Keevcrn p<«plc, 290. 

Keramch Village, 203. 

Kern, Dr., 495 no/*. 

Kraulli Town, 70. 

Khabia District, 200; Town, 200. 
Khadur, term explained, 394 noU 
Kliairubad Villain', 205. 

Klian-i-Katum \ iliac,. 207. 

Khan-i-Kill Tower, 203. 

Khaniknff, M . 483, 484 an/*. 
Hhan-i-Surkh Pass, 205, 206 
AW.ut, the, 78. 
hliaahslui'a el Shekif, 411. 

Khashshu'a, the, 424. 

Kheritat Ynnln. Wady. 421 
Khlr Village, 203. 


Kbirbal *Ayn cl Shams, 423. 
Khirmin-drom, wall, 178. 
Kho-ahan-liog, 101. 

Khunkhuri tribe, 177. 

Kibi-Klocklo, 2. 

Kikoongonroo, double-cooed hill, 287, 
288. 

Kilimangao Mountain. 257; derivation 
of name, 258 note. 

Kin-chow-in Town, 152; and Mukden, 
road between, 143. 

Kingnni River, 311. 

King-tang Province, 147. 

Kirk, Dr.. 259. 335. 

Kissecwuli Island, 258. 

Kitungule River, 255, 258. 204, 205. 
Kilangule-kngn’ra River, 273. 

Kib-chan Village, It.6. 

Kin-liii-ho Fortress, 143; River, 155. 
Kiu-aheh Village, 159. 

Klaproth. M„ 483, 484. 

Knnbnnizrn, the, a wretrlied specimen 
of humanity and illustration of the 
Darwinian theory, 20. 

Kokan Beg, 194. 

Koki. 288. 

Komai, aperies of fish, 83. 

Komatsu, 429. 

Kootneonai River, 379. 

Koonur River, 183, 190. 
KnHuoon-Kntan, 382. 

Kooasoonai, 382; Pass, 378, 381. 
Knoatoff, Lieut., 373. 

“ Kopjiea," isolated cones, 4. 

Korina District, 1(£8; peasant girl, 109. 
Kotkai Village, 192. 

Kotru Village, 201 ; Valley, desolation 
of, 291. 

K’ra'n, Inra-torrent, 54 ; Wadv, 55. 
Kruknilil," name applied to tile Sluulm 
River, 12. 

Knbccra Canal, 401. 

Kuen-Lucn chain, 487. 

K uffo River. 285. 

Kulayb, or “Little Dog” the, 52. 
Kumoiwatnrn Island, 77. 

Kumiir station. 179. 

Ktinaairt Islam!, 352. 

Ktmer River, 491. 

Kn-pe-k’ou. 145. 

Kunao exit, 02. 

Kuro-Siwo ocean-stream, 103. 
Kurowiya, 130. 

KOrrna Uirk, 06. 

Kurrays Fountain. 420. 

Kusuri settlement, 317. 

Kwaja Mali bills, 208. 

Kwan-clieng-tszc City, 101. 
Kwang-ning-ahan Range, 153. 
Kw.uig-tung, 149. 

Kyubogo, 268. 
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La Porouac, unfortunate expedition of, 
223, 878; Strail, 98. 

** Labour-traffic," iniquities of the, 229, 
230. 

La Crux. Port, 214. 

Lnhori Mountain, 194 ; Pom, 183. 

Lake Region of Equatorial Africa, 
Summary of Observation* made by 
tbc Speke and Grunt Expedition, 
18SM3, l>y I.ieut.-Colonel J. A. 
Grant. 243 rt tea.; seasons, 2)3; 
flora, 802 ; invortclmita, 302; verte¬ 
bral*, 309; snake*,312 ; Hurds, 313; 
birds, 315 ; mumm-da, 827. 

Lukha settlement. 173. 

Lambert, Commodore, 230. 

Uthiim, Dr., 239. 

Lau-kiun-tuug Ilnmh t. 150. 

L*u-ye-ling Range, 163. 

Lao-ych-tuuni Temple, 174. 

Leal, Juan, the hermit, 217. 

Leebassa .-alt-ink.-. 258. 

I-chinann, M , 507. 

Lein, or Refuge, Argub of the Hebrew*. 
Western Traction of tlic Greeks and 
Romans, 51. 

Levert, Sir.. I, 2. 

Lian-stuui Village. 152; Hills, 152. 

Lieu-bo River, 143, 155, ltjO. 

Liau-tnng Plain, 155. 

Limbobo Mountains, 32. 

Limpopo River, Exploration of. by CnpL 
K. Elton, I rt trq .; Falla, 14. 

Lin-yui-bien Town, 148. 

“Lion's Causeway," wildness of the 
soea cry of, 18. 

Lipalule Hirer, 28; confluence of, with 
the Limpopo, 27. 

Lib-hwnng-ihan volcanic hills, 174. 

Livubn River, 21. 

Locust* as food, 20. 

Lolif, the, error as to, 50; description 
of, 57. 

Loirrx Range, 203, 201. 

Lokha, Chinese exiles, 170. 

Isradom Island, 232. 

Loochamoo, 266. 

Is)pe do Castro. 213. 

1-opcvi Island, 234; volcano, 234. 

I.onl Howe's Maud, 220. 

Lorenzo Marques, 31, 32, 34, 88. 

lotto. 189. 

Lovett, Major B., Surveys on the Rood 
from Shi rax to Horn, 202 rt n-rj. 

Loan ho River, 147. 

Luce, Copt, 230. 

I.uixe Xuvora, or Inhnngu River, 48, 

Lurrtim Mountains, 182. 

I.uta Nxigc Lake, 237. § 

Lutra raprntit, 16. 

Lyons, Copt.. 318. 


Ma'urabu, Wady, 425. 

Macartney, 483'nohr. 

Maeboonoa. Sultan, 258. 

Mncbigun, Col. R., 438. 

Mucusi River, 48. 

Sladagc, Chief, 19. 

Modi, 317. 

Madro dc Dio* River, 514. 

Madiune, 5, 8. 

Madumclan, Iridium. 24. 

Mufelagure, village of, 13. 

Magians of Sughd, 494. 

Mnghnruli, Wady, 415. 

31 igluirnf Taht cl Karnah Cave, 415. 
Mocad. Chief, 29, 36. 

“ Mogul** cattle," or hiptiopotaini, 29. 
M ihummed Kaxamani. 61. 

Moire, Lc, 219. 

Makuhiko tribe, 3, 5, 18 ; mode of salu¬ 
tation, customs, dress, 6; coiffure*, 
morals, physique, 7; manufactures, 
8 ; language. 8 note. 

Makha-Hola, idol. 156. 

Muksum, Wady el, 413. 

Makuleka, Chief, 21. 

Mat, Wndjr cl, 418. 

Malnkund Pass, 181; Range, 192; 
Malkoofan*, the, 370. 

Malnios, 22. 

Mulope, Chief, 216; murder of, 216. 
Mamie Rinzo, Straits of, 376. 

Munchu dynasty, 151. 

Manchuria, Exi’xdition through, l>y the 
Areliiumndrite Palladiu*, 142 rt seq. 
Mancha-, history of, 162. 

Mnncbnsbri, miraculous deityx 161. 

“ 'Mnngit," shibboleth of the Aiuatongn, 
36. 

Mangrove, black, value of in tanning, 
33. 

Mnuioolo Island. 218. 

Manictlssr, 35 and notr. 

Miinooi, 383. 

Manphiil, Pandit, report of, on Bu- 
daklislllll, 410 rt tea. 

Mummrah, Wady, 412. 

M.intszi, Cliimse colonists, 154, 170. 
Mtqw, Japanese, 77. 

Mnmgonin Village, 32. 

Mamvah, Jebel, 62. 

Manv'.y. Paul, 515. 

Jloror Hills, 79. . 

Morlialah, Wady el, 414. 

Mariqtm River. 30. 

Murjat 'Ayn el Nosur. 412. 

Markham. Lieut A. H., n.s.,on ttio New 
Hebrides and Santa Crux Groups, 
213 rt tra. 

Markham, Mr. C. R„ 513,514, 515,51)5. 
Mnrringe ceremonies among the Sonml, 
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Masai ran-, 258. 

Mi.-uru-, wandering triho of, 4; low 
type of humanity, 14. 

Stmiringi, Chief, 5. 8; Falls, 10. 

Maaki Mountains, 111. 

Sliutabuhs, Hut benches of cot rock. 


Slutrla, 407 and note. 

Mutoyoshi, 420. 

Mn-t'i-fn Village, 145. 

MoUn-uni Tukacsira, map con>|iiletl 
by, 78. 

Mnlto, 429. 

Mau, 407 anti note ; shrine at, 408. 
Munch, Carl, 30, 34 note. 
llnmutll, l.h ut.-C done], 181. 

MIoUi, 9. 

*• Mnlicine Man," 10. 

Mediterranean, an extinct, 55. 

Slimhinn, Alvaro do, 213. 215, 217. 
Sleudozn, Garda llurtailu tic, 214. 

M« rgvri Town, 174. 

Mcru, Mount, signification of, 489. 
M’faumbiro, Mount, 204. 

Miuti-hwa-kiai Village, 159. 

Miani, M. Giovanni, (he traveller, 291. 
Munkclai Town, 182, 192. 

Sliilgan tribe, 69. 

Slignon, Is*, Ctipt., 227. 

Mijjcrthcyn trilie, til, 62, 67, 69. 

Miles, Cant. S. 11., on tlie Neighbour* 
hood of Ilundcr Mnrayah, 61 et te>,. 
Mimosa lairk tnnd os a Jyc, 33. 

Slinuto, 429. 

Mincldn, Major, 390, 35*5, 896, 397, 


Minchinnhad, 397. 

Slindongues, industry of, 20 note. 

Sling dynasty, 150. 

Minicoy lalund. account of, hr Cant 
J. P. Baievi, 368 rise,. * 

Minnfn, Wady, 425. 

Mir liak Naur, Chief, 196. 

Mir Mahmood 8hah. 197. 

Mir Walli, murderer of Mr. HuTwrard 
184, 185, 188, 189. 3 

Slirza Koundies Canul. 393. 

Misti, snowy peak, 515. 

Miug&f knife, 65. 

SI'Nsimlami, Chief, 8. 

Moculla port, 70. 

Modcynutu lialtinc-nlacc 71 
Musttt hill, 76. b1 ’ 

Mi 'bin, the, 259. 

M rlr U r° iut - 07 ! 97; fishing- 

station, 97, 343. 

Mors,ho station, 178. 

Mongol dynasty. 159. 

Monkey-rope, " 13, 27. 

Montgomerie, Copt., 230. 

> Msjor f. G, Itcport of a 


Ha v Ildar's Journey through Cliitral 
to Faizabml, 180 et tea. 

" Slotstba." Zulu kilt, 22. 

Sloogga Slyulija liner, 270; tradiliun 
of. 271. 

Munravii lT, 382. 

.M,»*a Othnuin, 69. 

Muosaah, 214, 24*1, 247, 279. 

Morarau, 132. 

"* SIi.o no*," 5, 7. 

Moresby, Capt., 371. 

Morgan, K. Delniar, translation fiotn 
the Journal of the Archimandrite 
I'alladius, 142 et teq. 

Slori, 139. 

Stases, traditions of, 412. 

Slewing or Slouhin, 169. 

MnsyUan, 72. 

Slotn, or Sugar-loaf Island, 229. 

SIo-t»u festival, 167. 

Slountain*. curious Chlncre supersti¬ 
tion as to, 153. 

MnvoUimlu, 514. 

M' te ss a , Kiug of Fgainla, 265, 272, 
275. 

Slu'idlakuli. Wsdy el, 410. 

Sluanzn, 258. 

Mtiarmt el Dashktinli, Settlement of 
tlie “ Mad Kurds,” 417. 

Sluigi, Ingrains of, 48. 

Mulls, Commandant, 514. 

Slukden City, 156. 

Slulij, fruit of the doum-palm, 63. 
Slundws 72. 

Murchison, Sir R. I.. 243. 

Murchison Falla, 290; Frith, 275, 281. 
Sluric, Dr., 294. 

Slurukhuhat, Aurnnlieetr, 206. 

Slurulc, favourite fruit of the elephant, 
3. 

MnshU Valley, 206. 

M’werango River, 270. 

Mzinyani River, 14, 10. 


Nnhooehl River, 382; Villsgo, 382. 
Naby Za’iir. 409. 

Nachoolnlch, SI., Russian topographer, 

Nahair, Wady el, 413. 

Nahrd Knhir, 620. 

Naibooclii River, 379. 

Nnka", the. 55. 

Nanai., 4:40. 

Nasath Vilinge, 191. 

Narea and lea, position of, 516. 

Naub or Naubtu, revenge of the dentil 
of. 49. 

Nsnni district, 182. 

Ncoinbuai, Chief, 8. 

Ncilson, Sir., the missionary, 234. 
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“ Scis " bee, 63. 

NViniir River, 173. 

Xituom district, 85; tlaliin^UtiMi, 

87, 313, 351; Governor of, 350. 

NVv. Ukl, Copt. 37:1, 374. 

Nero*, Senlmr, 40. 

New Caledonia, 223. 

New Hebrides end Santa Cruz Groups, 
Lieut, A. If. Markham on the, 213, 
el Mir. 

N”imml iczi. 2r.6. 

Ni. Gulf of, 370 ; Port, 383. 
Nian-nian-minu. female divinity, 158. 
Nile, floating island* on tbr, 280. 
Nilo-Ptolema'ion, 73. 

Nimanu Gland. 233. 

Ning-yunn-chow Town, 151. 

NUibot* River, 86. 

Niu-ehow-ho River, 151. 

No-Iioognle, Chief, 3. 

Nondwan, village* of, 31. 

Nonni River, 142, 144, 168, 174. 
Nonni-ula River, 168. 

Nosayob Capo. 313. 

Notud Pcninaula, 88, 313, 310. 

Xovalinp Gape, 348. 

NOgata, 425. 

Xnkapu, island of, 241. 

Nuk-an Mountain, 187, 196 ; Pass. 
190. 

Nujioni Island, 233. 

'Nwctzi River, 28, 30. 

Systran, Don J. G., 514. 


Obimspi River, 110. 

Ocosingn, 362, 363. 

Odieo, small ships of Minicoy, 371. 
Ofuwi, Cope, 112, 113. 

OkhoUk. Sc* of, 88, 380. 

Olilanum or frankincense tree, 61. 
Omlarza, Lieut-CoL Juan, 514. 

Ontsks, 111. 

One, lead-mine. 137. 

Ooeh, group of four villages, 192, 401, 
407 ami note. 

Otwligooro, scene of tlio murder of Mr. 

II ay ward, 184, 186. 

Op|iert, Dr., 502 note. 

On-Imps tribe, 385. 

Oraitebb tribe. 177. 

Ortega Island, 214. 

Osnrubet* River, 134. 

O»hamambo Village. 135. 

Oaliirnkotsx Station, 144. 

Oshoro fishing-station, 119. 

O-sirna, Narnbu officer, 122, 

Otnruiini, 118, 343, 345. 

Otntouta, 122. • 

“ Ow," doum leaf, 63. 


Owner Village, 196. 

Osus, Monograph on the, by Mnj.-Gen. 
Sir 11. C. Rawlittron. K.e.u, I‘re*. 
B.o*., 482 rt «ei{. 

Oya-Shinzu, 427. 


P.idan Dammcsek plain, 411. 
Pain. 291. 


I'u-li-kiau bridge, 144. 

Pntcnaae, 333, 363, 365. 366, 3C7. 
Palloduis, Arehimamlrite, Exp ditioa 
of, through Maueharin, 142 ct ten. 
Palmer, Copt., 231. 

-, Mr. G. II, 5L 

Palmymn Inscription#, 52. 

I'amtr, derivation of numc, 489 note 
l’nntlora sloop, 224. 

Pang-tsucn halting-place, 145. 

Pargns, pcrfsotXMU ti*h, 219, 236. 
Patience llsy, 373. 

Patinamit fortress. 361. 

Pnttesou, Bishop, 228, 229. 213. 
Pau-hung-ling, hill of. 151. 
Pan-shen-ii, lama temple, 155. 

Pnz Soldnn, Mateo and JIariano-Fclino, 
513, 515. 


Pearl Island, disappearance of, 48. 
Pease Burn, Cromwell’s toying of, 
53. 


Pch-shan Village, 145. 

Pci-bo River, 141, 145. 

Pentlnnd, Mr., 515. 

Peri-peri, Chief, 5, 8. 

“Penpla* of the Krythman Sea," 72. 

Pome polls Valley, 202, 203.* 

Persians, Achrcmcnion, 511. 

l’nhuwur. 181; to Kashgar and Yark¬ 
and, Journey of Faiz Bukslr, 448 
ft teq. 

Paten, Like of, 360. 

Po-tu-na. 167; and Tsitsihor, nnmennu 
lakes between. 144. 

Pines. Isle of, 223. 

Pirane. Chief, 35. 

Plantain wine. 276. 

I'liny, 59. 

Pui-iiwan-in. the white-robed Hu mein, 
164. 


Poison for arrow-heads, 67. 

• Polynesian Lahoarcrs Act,’ failure of, 

Poroliets. 131. 

Poronsi River. 377, 378. 

Porter, Rov. Sir., 413. 

Po-si-hu Mountain, 156; mineral cool 
of. 136. 

Potrliefrtmom. 1. 

Ptohniy, 59,73; Cotnedi Mountains of, 
498; Troglodyte* of. 70 
Punjkora River, 182; Village, 192. 
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Qualikoto, Chief. 28; bail of, 31 not,. 
QnanyamW River and narebca, 31. 

• Quarterly Review,' the, 183. 
Quatlnl&la. Chief. 5, 8. 

Quiche Indian*, SCI; dialect of, 302. 
Quicksand, 218. 

QniWauiine steamer, 30 note. 

• Quito*, 215, 217, 220, 242. 
Quonquondyan, kraal of, 31. 


*' Rami,” the, 17. 

Ra'o* Ram el Kabsh. 414. 

Ro'aa 7.o hr Abii 1 Hin, 412. 

Raimondi, Don Antonio, 314. 

Rajm cl Shalshal, 57. 

Raiuakhalan River, 5. 

Raiuatoolah Khan, 183, 193. 

Ran Ameer, 70. 

— Birina, 70. 

-Fctduk spur, 02. 

■— Hafoon, 70. 

Ilattlrr, the, 343; wreck of, 102, 10.7. 
Rattray, Dr. Alexander. vLdt to Fer¬ 
nando Xoratiha, 431 el ten. 

Ravircc race, 371. 

Rawlinson, Sir H. C n Monograph on 
the Oxua, 482 rt •»>. 

Reef Island*. 2IC, 229. 

Rcinaud, 491 not,, 502 note. 

Remnant. M , 490 no/*, 494, 511. 

Jletearrh, the, 223. 

Jletolulitm, the, 221. 

Rernnd, Mount, 504. 

Ribungi, 135. 

Rice, various kinds of, 151 
“ Itiddin " bee, C3. 

Rigby, 75. 

Rimat el Lohf. 81. 

Ripon Falla, 279. 281. 

RUiri Island, 343. 

Rilobi. Chief, 30. 

Robot Village, 197. 

Jlor tehnnner, 48. 

Roggowein, 219. 

Roman out-stations. 56. 

/tornno, the, 213. 231, 233. 

Ruamla. volcanic cluster, 255. 

Rubdh Tell, 53. 

Rubispi, 119. 

Ruliwali, Wndv cl, 421. 

“Ruined Citie*" of Central America, 
OapL Lindeaay Brine on the, 354 
*4 seq. 

Rumauika, Snltan, 254, 255, 25C. 
Ruromopi, 111. 


Saadu aboil Village, 20«. 
baghalm Island, Colonel Veuiukof on 
« co * 1 <*• 124 . 

Saidabod Town, 205. 


Saint Louis, Missouri, subsidence near. 
357. 

Atlamit, the. 124. 

Snlaa Ikhwan, or “Three Brothers,” 
61. 

Salaverry, Lieut.. 515. 

Salmon tishcry, 88; spearing. 120. 
Samoa, fishing-lmits, 11G. 

Kandal-wond trade. 227. 

Sandwich, Port, 222; Island, 222. 
Songlech villages, 188, 189, 199. 
San-ho triple rivulet, 145. 

San Jose" seaport, 357. 

San-ko-lin-sin, Prince, 144. 

San Roque, Cope, 437. 438. 

Son-yi-miau Village, 152. 

Sanscrit Inscription, 407. 

Sapi River. 9. 

Sornwa Village, 132. 

Sarobeta, 104. 

Soruma lagoon, 97. 

SaLpuro, now capital of Yezo, 125,311; 

River, 120. ... 

Setmke River, 4. 

Saunders, Mr. T„ Votes to accompany 
the Map of Ttahuantin-Sayu, 513 
el teq, 

Sant, or “ \Vkip-thong." 5a 
Sawaki, deserted station, 98. 

Sc bouton, 219. 

Sdatrr, Mr. P. I*. 315, 335. 

Scott, Captain, 78. 79. 

—-, Mr. James. 123. 

Seaweed fishery, 81. 

Soetnann, Dr. Berthold. 229, 236, 240. 
Schow halting-place, 71. 
Seh-shui-ticn-t>z station, 167. 

Sclwyn, Bishop, 228, 232. 

Somnokie River, 5. 

Sirai fort. 192. 

Serapio Cruz, 358. 

Serpents, belief of transmigration of 
soula into, 37. 

Serpen/, the, 120. 

Sortoonai, 382. 

Srsomwn oriental. , 33. 

Scsm h Island, 271. 

Scvombn, 9. 

Sewistan, 407 and note. 

Sha arah of Uoalbuk, 419. 

Sha-ho Village, 158. 

Shahr diatricl. 182. 

Shakkah, ancient Sacerao, 53. 

Sliakotan Mountains, ill. 

Sliali Village, 190. 

Shamanka, or sorceress, 173. 

Shiing-wang Village and volcanic cones, 

149 . 

Shan-jtmg hill tribe*. 117. 

14 ™ ^f ?oon r ^ ion I0 °: Mountain.91, 
93; V iiloge, 93; fishing-station, 93. 
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Shark!, Jebel el, 409. 

Sharks fin*, export of. 70. 

Shnsha Ilirrr, 3, 5. 12. 
Sliau-yang-sban, volcanic cone* of. 
146 . 

Shaykh ol Jcbdl, summit of Anti-Liba- 
niL*. 416 

-el Tul ul, “ Hend-tnnu of the Hil¬ 
lock*,” 60. 

-H&mu ’Bmhiiu, house of, 33. 

-KSsim, 415. 

-Muluimini.fi cl Na'anawi, tomb 

of, 424. 

-Sa'id, 417. 

-Salih, 415. 

Shefinn Islam), 34. 

Shehcr Port, 70. 

Shelrif, Jchel cl. 411. 

Shew, or Shoh, min* of, 309. 

ShibcU fishing-station, 87, 88: Hirer. 

6*. 90. 

Shibo, 429. 

Shima Hangan. Governor, 124. 
Shin-shui, or Shin-ho-pu, lialtiug-plocc, 

Shinto worship, 425. 

Shinx to Bom, Survey* on the road 
from, by Major U. Lovett, 202 -t 
$rq. 

Shi-*un-*Juui vol<-nnic hill*, 153. 
Slii-tan-lm, or Yui-ho River, 148. 
Shitiyn, marauding Arabs, 50. 
Shi-ti-f*zi, ntcep descent of, 147. 
Shogoth, 189, 196, 199. 

Shonai. Prince, 110. 

Sborttand*. Lieut., 223. 

Shui-ahu-ying ferry, ltSS. 

Shumshi Klutn Village, 192. 
Shushidurra Hirer, 183. 194: Village, 
191: nilrer-iniae, 194. 

Shwang-vnng Village, 152. 

Si'a, ruin* of, 52. 

Siau-heh-ehan Village, 154. 

Sinu-hu-shan Village, 161. 

Siau-ling-ho River, 152. 

Stau-peiki-pu Village, 155. 
Sian-pi-kij-sban volcanic island, 152. 
Sia-tk-n Village, 145. 

Sierra Madre, 356. 

Sijilabad Village, 203. 

Si-kiang Hirer, 168. 

Si-la hu River, 166. 

Sima*, Major J. S., 33. 

Sing-min-tuu settlement, 143, 155. 

Sir John Lam-met, the, 369. 

Siranoossi, 386. 

Sirawi ttshing-tation, 131. 

Sire bet*. Mount, 136. 

Siretoko, Cape, 93. 

Sir-i-Dasht hamlet, 205; lend mine*, 
205. 
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Sir-i-kol, I.ake, 491. 

Siijan district, 205. 

Sirotoko Cape, 351. 

Sirr, or River of Kokan. 191. 

Sisal. 301. 

Sitosi-kawa River, 128. 

Sitskari, 135. 

Siui-ming-Lin, legend of, HO. 

Siva, worship of. 512. 

Siwoknbi Saki, Cape Blunt, 77. 
Siyaptisli Caffirs, 41*9. 

Sknmbots. 119; River, 119. 

SkolkolT, Viee-Admirni, 375. 

Skoton Island, 348. 

Slave traffic of the Zoutpanslicrg, 19 
not*. 

Small-pox, prevalence of. on the Zam¬ 
besi, 23 note. 

Snaiy. slave-dealer, 244, 247, 279. 
Solomon and Hebrides groups, disco¬ 
very of, 213. 

Solones, the, 173.175, 176. 

Somil trilie, origin of the, 69. 

Sooflan Village, 197. 

Soona, King of Cgamin, 261;. widow 
of, 275. 

Soorbat Village, 193. 

South Pacific Islands, races of the, 237. 
Southern Cron, the, 230, 232. 
Sowarkeroon tribe, 70 . 

Soya, 101, IOC; Rav. 106. 

Soyurtsxi Mountain*, 165. 

Spalding, Cspt, translation of paper 
by Colonel Vcniukof, 373 rt e*q. 
Spam erythriniu, poisonous fish, 222. 
Speke, Cupt., 213, 216, 273, 271, 275, 
277, 280. 284, 335. 

St Crux Quiche, 361. 

St John, Commander H. C, on the 
coast* of Yexo, 843 rt tea. 

St John, Major, n.r... 202. 

St. Patriek, the* 225. 

St. Vincent Erskine, Mr, 28, 30. 
Stephens, Mr. John L, 355. 

Stevenson, Cant, relics of, 105. 

Strabo. 59. 

Strangford, Lord, 483, 4S4, 486 note. 
Subisvhani River, 17. 

Subzulcote, 401. 

Subzulwah Canal, 402. 

“ Sudnr,” Arabic game, C7. 

Sucx Canal, 251. 

Sufaid Durra Village, 197. 

Sulphur, the, 227. 

Summers, Rev. J.. 180. 

Surnugh or gum arabic. 61. 

Sungiri River, 165, 168. 

Sun-kin-tun settlement, 159. 

Survillc, Captain, 221. 

. Sutleilge River. 391, 393,397, 398,401. 
.Sutton, Mr, 126. 
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Svrlnburilil. {t. 

Sw.itlnw I a U in)*. 232. 

SfuJfcir alnop, 220. 

Swat Hirer, 182, 192. 

Sflria, tlir, 3-13,319; auruimuy of work 
done by, 352 rl **/. 


Tubal, 73. 

TWbnotehi Lake. 376, 378. 

Tocitun, -107. 

Takaoka, 428. 

Takoi Village, 382. 

Tolu'at Miiaui, 416, 417. 

Tn-ling-bn Hirer, 152. 

Tali and Sluuha Hircra, junction of, 

10 . 


T»-mo-ii-tie-ti diitrirt, 308. 

Tanganlka lake, 246, 248. 

Tamm Inland, 222. 

- inlander*, aupentition of. an to 

rnlrannca, 235; rx|«rtiicaa of, with 
wrapona, 241. 

Tapalege, 73. 

Ta-pei-kipu Tillage, 155. 
Ta-pi-kia-ahan mlranic inland, 152. 
Taraika, 383; lake, 378. 

Tam, cultivation of, 238. 

Taromai volcano, 127. 131. 

Tarari »ml.. 343. 

Ta-acng-uln Hirer, 166. 

Ta-almn Village, 152. 

Ta-ahi-kian Village. 155. 
Taah-kurghin, 503 note. 

Tao-hwa ton. “ I'cach-hloaaran coloured 
Inin ml," 151. 

Taumaco Inland. 218, 232. 


Ta-rang-mian. Uuddl.ut temple of, 145 
Tare Hirer, 17. 

Ta-wa, 157. 

To-wan pagoda. 155. 

Tayma \ tllngr, 54. • 

Treopia Inland. 242. 

Tell ‘Akir, 60. 

-Sliayan. 51. 

Tro-ralli of Mexico, 361. 

Termid. 510. 

Teahiu Hirer. 100, 108. 

T\alrr nteanublp. 106. 

Thwnaa Hirer, 390. 

Thornton, Mr, 392. 

Thoduntoofana, the. 370. 

Tiara, Meant, 877. 

Tle-Hng him Town, 158; bony nuna 

brtunw of, 158. 

Tjmraatttort*,* “ Hot Ianda,"357 

nily, Mf. a2N, 

Tinamla Volcano, 238. 

TWJrm*. Uke. 515. 

Ginn. 161 

Todo Matai. .port.. of ft,. 79, 91.95. 


Tohen, Wady. 71. 

Tnkom Itiver. headwaters of. 97. 

Tolo Aximc Cataract*. 14; compand 
with Niagara and the Zamboti, 15. 
Tolteran race, 358. 

Tnmal tribe. 69. 

Touuunni finhing-atation, 109, 110. 
Trwnare Inland, 349. 

“ Toiuaro-nloko.” or tlcrping-hotiac for 
traveller*. 90. 

Toonaicba, lake, 378. 
Tootookan-Mntkunce, Peak, error in 
nomenclature, 488. 

Torgachini, Rnnninn annoying partioa, 
1 j 5, 

Torre*. 212; Strait, dincorery of. 219. 
Totteciui race, 355. 

Town*. Cap!., originator of the “ laboor 
traffic," 229. 

Toyama. 427. (a 

Tracbon, “ roujph region," of the Greek 
geograjdicn, 49; bonaltic formal ion 
of, 54. 

TragrlafAtu Split, 259. 

Treadling aenuon nf Knnatorial Africa, 
231-254. 

Tremcnbecre, General. 399. 400. 

“Tribe mark.," 37 note; of the Maka- 
lalca, 7 ante. 

Tribe*, ontcaat. 69. 

Troglodyte. of Ptolemy, 70. 
Tmalmloun, blind, of Manchuria, 137. 
Troup, Mr. J.. Journal of a Tour in 
Japan, 423 rl nro. 

Tmi-ting-kian Village, 146. 

Taao-lin Village, 145. 

Tactac fly, 3; effect of ita bite exagge¬ 
rated. 11,25. 

T.iang-tuciun, Viceroy, 155. 

Taian-wei Town. 151. 

Tni-htianding. •• Hill of Sorrow," 119. 
Tain-Chi-Ham ng-ti, bulkier of the Gnat 
Wall of China. 149. 

Taing-ho Hirer. 159. 

Toing-ahi-tai with mi nt, 157. 
Tain-na-miau temple, 149. 

"Taippa," flahing akiffi. 116. 

Taitaihar, 171; city of. 142. 
Taiu-h.a-lin, “ Inland of Alter." 151. 
Tanog-ling, or Pamir chain, 491. 

Tmgar, Strait of, 77, 136, 
Taxnrayi-watari, 90. 

Taxi-chow Town, 145. 

Tni-UkarL 127 
Taxi-yun-ho Hirer, 145. 
Ttahnantin-Suyu, Sole* to accompany 
the Slap of. by Mr. Trelawny Satin - 
dere, 513 rl oeo. 

Tockrr. Admiral. 514. 

Tucnpta I.land. 218. 226. 

Tug Brdoo, Wady. 75. 
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“ Tagwcna," 78. 

Tu-hang-taxi Hill, 187. 

Tali Him, linking •nwrji an, 10. 
Tuliil cl H»f», Exploration of, by 0 »i>L 
B. F. Hurt n, 4D rf «« 

Tung Clial hill*, 201. 

Tang-chow, 144, 145. 

Turning point Mountain, 52, 53. 
Tyrwhltt-Drake, Mr C. K , Note* of a 
Reeonnaiamoco of tho Anti-I.Owntu, 
408 c ittq. 


I'nnli Hirer, 515. 

I'pC 426. 

Uganda. 275; climate of, 270; reg'-ta- 
ti'*n, 270. 

U-hn-mt, Lmrr and Greater, 171 
Ukt-rewch Hand, 258. 

Uuigwrnia, kraal# of, 28. 

I'run: cl Ma axih, “ Mother of the 8he- 

(rc*t,- at. 

—— el Zar t u n, 51. 

- Ira, *• Mother of an Ear," 80. 

- N.nn Care, Exploration of, by 

Opt K. F. Horton, 49 ft m 
U nueila, wmrrion of, 31; Cnlef, 85 
note. 

L'auinyr, Chief, 8. 

Unouuwigoii. “ King George’# Rierr,” 
24; rarioo* name* of, 90. 

Urvdujlrd, old caatle of, 207. • 

I'nyanyembrh. 24*5. 

I’pji. r I >xu» Kegiooa, 1‘apera eonaerted 
with, by C»L Vole, 438 «( ace 
Urban cl Jebel, “ Arab# of the Moun¬ 
tain*," 60. 

Crunkh t race, 178. 

Urnodogani, 281. 

Uruhomba Hirer. 515. 

T'ubia Hirer, 48. 

I'eBD-fri, I’noce, 189 amd mcit. 

Udi rolcano. 133; atatioa, 134. 

’Uteh walla, tho poor lie of the Mjdciia-. 
96. 

Urinal, charcoal etatiuo, 129. 

Uwora, 427. 431. 


Vai tribe, 493 aof*. 

Yakaxry chain, 377. 

Valikhanoft M, 491 aolr. 

Vrade Voile. Ueat,417. 

Va'iikreo Idand, 223, 228. 
Yan-tari-ahan, or Sacrificial Hill, 183. 
Yanua lara. 294. 

Vch-nld Hirer, or Oxu*. 301. 
Vendldad, t «. 493, 494 note, 300 
Vmluknf, Oulooel, 143; 00 the lalaml 
of Saghalin, 373 *f 

TOL. XLU. 


r,2» 

Victoria Nrani». Lake, altltnda of. 

246; extent of. 268, 209, 277. 
Vincent, Dean, 73. 

Vulrano Hay. 130; Ialand, 215, 221; 

nat rea of. 213. 

Vu-tchjan-trha, poem of, 164 


Wa'ar, the, 53. 

Wagmmla tribe, 281; drear ef the, 273. 
Wagani people, 236, SOI. 

Wall la, or Wamewa, rare, blaefcwwi of, 

23V. 

li'efmeripkl. achorairr, 48. 

Waka-owl, 92. 

Wakidi rare, 281. 

Waloxrh rare, MO, 

Walagn race, 290. 

Wald.-rk. Dr. 935. 

IFefpolc, the, 223. 

Warn »ra race, 208, SM. 

Wang-fa tal Village. |f7 
Wa ig-hai-tirn ViiUge, 131. 
Wanyaucm fares 260. 

Wanyoro race. SrtU. 

Wargangrriag. 389. 

Wanunda rare-, 2*50. 

Waalilat Hurray# fountain, <14 
Warinoki, or Vn-hitv-ki, Village, 137. 
Watuta race, 261. 

Wcrnja. 208. 

Wch yuan-pu-mcn Village. 130. 
Werthrtnan, Herr, 414. 515. 

Wctxatein. Ur., 49, 51, 5t. 35. 

White Mountain*, aaicred importance 
of, 164 

- Nile. 314. 

“ Wtlib-bood," 4 aafe. 

Wilford, 495. 598. 

William*. the miariooary. murder of, 

228. 

Wil lamen. Her. Alexander, 142. 
Wilam, ('apt. J, 224. 

-Dr, 48. 

- Prof, 489, 490 note. 494 aefr, 

511. 

WinleU Hirer, 108. 

Windich. Tommy. 389. 

W urm a n . Sir 54 ul. Cranmodore. 229. 

* Wimrd diaoorwrra," belief la, 37. 
W<mm Ialand, S38. 

Wood. O ■neul-t icnefal, 410, 

-loeut. 497, 491. 303 «*, 308. 

309. 

Wort* Village. 62. 

W areumgalli country, 63 

Yahlko. 423 

,Yaln kiang Hirer. 164 

l <i 
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* Yamaktuinni petroleum spring*, 137. 
Yam*. cultivation of, 23S. 

Yangisiri Inland*, 109. 
Yang-ehu-ling-taze burner, 160. 
Yan-tsiau Vifiage, 145. 

Yardar Village, 197. 

Yarkend River, 491. 

• Y annua volcano, £14. 

Yavail Khan, 205. 

Yerun halting-place, 71. 

Ycrimo. Cape. 77. 343, 345, 352. 

Yesin, Cape of, volcanic, 77. 

' Ycfloae station, 102. 

Yezo, journey in, by Capt. T. BUkiston, 
77 H trq. 

-Mata, species of spruce, 79, 91. 

-, Notes on East, North-east, and 

Wist Coast* of, by Commander H. 
C. St. John, 343 H teq. 

-Strait. 348. 

Yi-tung Village, 161; -bo. River, 161. 
Yneaa, Empire of the. Notes on the 
Map of, 513 rl «</. 

Yoitchl Village, 118, 119; River, 119; 
Valley, 120. 

Ysahel do In Estrella, Santo, Island, 
213, 214. 

Yuburibaahi, 429. 

Yubtita, fishing-station, 97, 130; Valley 
of the, 129. 


Yucatan, 366, 367. 

Yui-kvran Village, 148. 

Yui-tien-hien Town, 146. 

Yulap, 136; Valley, lead mines of, 137. 

Yule, Col. H, Papers connected with 
the Upper Oxns Regions:—1.1'andi 
Manpti ill's Report on Bodakhshan. 
438 rl *>/.; 2. Miinshi Kail Baksh's 
Journey from Peshawar rid Kabul. 
Badakhahan, and Pamir to Kashgar, 
448 ft teq .; 3. Note* regarding llulor 
and some other Names in the apo¬ 
cryphal Geography of the Upper 
Ox us, 473 rt teq. 

Yung-ping-fu, 147; and Pekin, route 
between, 143; district, 146. 

Yuwawi fishing-station, 112. 

Za’onir, Wady. 414. 

/umbos, race of- 358. 

/ebok Village. 187, 188, 196. 

Zeekoe, 29. 

Zehya River, 179. 

Zemindars, 407. 

Zenilsdco, 117. 

ZorA, 51. 

Zoroaster, 504: Zorcastrians, 506. 

Zulu tribiw, destruction of trees by, 2— 

Zummarani. Wady, 409. 417. 

Zwong-Entabi people, 2. 
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